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Event and Comment 

The Yeaf*s Progress —A Review and a Prophecy» 

DEVlEWlNCi 1938 as a year of pro^rress in Queeuslaud, the PiTimor, 

Hon W. Forgari Siiiitli, LL.D., said that production in all hraindies 
of industry reached tin* highest tigures and the volume of employment 
was greater than at any otlier period in the history oi tlu‘ State. 

The estimated national ineoim* of Queensland Imd nsmi from 
t;!)4,978,000 in 1935-a<) to £106,600,000 in 1937-38 

Kstimates for 1937-38 were not vet (‘onpilete in resjieet ol the 
gross value of prodindion, but on the preliminary figures it was antici¬ 
pated that it w’ouid be about £61,(W,00(), as compar(‘d with £59,826,511 
in 1936-37 and £54,301,016 in 1935-36 

The growth of employment was best indicated in the returns 
showing tlie contributors to the uneniplo;^ merit insurdnce fund. All 
persons of eighteen and over working und(u’ State awards must contri¬ 
bute to this fund. For the three months ended 31st October, 1938, there 
w*er(‘ 29,500 more contributors than during the same months in 1929, 
and 52,500 more than during the same period in 1931. 

The latest returns from the Treasury indicate that the financial 
liosition of the State is highly satisfactory. Revenue for the six months 
ended 31st December, 1938, show^ed an increase of £689,035 over the 
corresponding period of the last financial year, the total receipts fpr 
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the half-year being’ £8,298,945. The excess of expenditure over receipts 
was £884,784, compared with £1,250,720 at 31st December, 1937—an 
imi>rovement of £365,936. 

‘‘Thus there is ground,’^ added the Premier, “for the most confident 
outlook for Queensland in the year ahead. 

Continuing, he said that in the last session of Parliament important 
legislation had been passed for the more effective development of the 
State by orderly planning and co-ordination. 

Three complementary measures—the Rural Development Act, the 
State Development and Public Works Organisation Act, and the Income 
(State Development) Tax Act—empowered the Government to give 
effect to its policy. A cardinal principle of that policy was to increase 
opportunities for full-time employment at award rates for the greate.st 
possible number. 

The Government was aware that it could not accept the responsibility 
of finding full-time employment for all, but it was conscious of the 
importance of leading the way, and, by making the best use of available 
resources, of stimulating general employment. 

The first step was to plan for the progressive abolition of inter¬ 
mittent relief work. A thorough survey was made before a line of 
action was defined. Everybody knew that the vsystem of relief was 
uneconomic, and, while it offered a temporary escape from the worst 
effects of unemployment, it was a hopeless substitute for real work. 

The survey convinced the Government that intermittent relief worl^ 
had to go, and the Government proceeded to end it. At the outset 
there was a great deal of criticism—most of it ill-informed—of the new 
scheme, but results have proved its soundness. 

“It is gratifying to me,^' remarked the Premier, “to be able to 
say that the conclusions formed from the survey of the position have 
been more than justified by subsequent events. 

He went on to say that while employment figures liad been steadily 
rising since 1932, the additional impetus given by the Governnuuit 
drive since 19th September, 1938, added 3,067 to the number to the 
end of the year. By the end of March of this year 4,071 iiKm, hitherto 
on intermittent relief work, will have been given direct employment. 
Of the number of unemployed called up to 31st December, 1938, 1,342 
had already found work. It was estimated that for every 1,000 men 
given direct employment 610 others were indirectly employed. Therefore, 
as a result of this sclieme, more than 8,500 men Will have obtained 
full-time work by the end of March next. 

He called particular attention to this full-time work restoration 
scheme, because so much hinged on its success. There could be no 
gainsaying the beneficial economic effect on the State of the re-employ¬ 
ment of so many workers who had ])reviously lived precariously by 
intermittent relief work. Private industry was stimulated by the 
increased purchasing power of those workers; a demand was created 
for materials and equipment; systematic work of a permanent character 
was done under competent supervision; and the national assets were 
increased.^ But above all was the effect on the workers themselves. 
Thousands who had previously felt the pinch of want, mitigated only 
to a small extent by relief pay, were now enjoying good regular food, 
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living under healthy conditions in road and forestry camps, regaining 
their physical powers, and rejoicing in the knowledge that, at last, 
they were doing men’s jobs. 

In the promotion of this employment drive local authorities and 
private employers could play a big part, and he believed they would 
when they appreciated what it meant in the welfare of all. 

An important factor in the development of the State was the 
provision of first-class roads. In this Queensland had done excellent 
work. In the North roads must stand up to the most trying conditions; 
yet gradually all-weather roads were reaching out. In other parts of 
the State the work was going steadily on. With the inauguration of 
the full-time work plan, road construction was pushed ahead vigorously, 
and by the (UkI of 1938 5,700 men were employed by the Main Roads 
Commission, apart from 1,025 engaged by the Public Estate Improve¬ 
ment Branch. 

The importance of this work from the point of view of national 
defence was obvious. The more first-class roads there were, the more 
mobile would be the defence force. 

What of the future? The Premier believed that, provided our 
national life wms not disturbed by circumstances beyond' our control, 
we should go forward steadily with the development of our rich 
heritage, and build a healthy, happy, and self-reliant community. 


Developmewf of the Dairy Industry. 

f,N the course of a survey of rural progress in the State, the Minister 
* for Agriculture and Stock, lion. Prank W. Bulcock, placed especial 
(‘inphasis on the remarkable development of the dairy industry. He 
said that possibly more research and investigation had been undertaken 
on behalf of the dairying industry than for any other branch of 
agriculture. 

First came the holding. It must be capable of carrying a herd, 
possess a good, clean water supply, and preferably have sufficient 
arable land to allow for the growing of fodder crops. 

Reliance had to be placed almost exciusivedy on introduced 
pastures. The grasses of prime importance were paspalum and Rhodes 
grass, but other gi’asses were being added rapidly to dairy-land i)astures. 

At Gatton Agricultural College the Plants Introduction Division 
of the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research was trying out 
many new grasses, some of which would ultimately become standard 
in dairying areas. 

In the far North, Para, Guinea, and molasses grasses were benefiting 
pastures immensely. 

Further south, the State had been divided into a number of research 
and experimental areas, and a progressive grass policy was in process 
of establishment. 

He feared, however, that the importance of this work was not yet 
fully understood, nor was our dependence on grass yet fully realised. 
The combined soil and climatic factors in the State had their counterpart 
in no other dairying country in the world; so it was necessary to open 
up new furrows in the field of pasture research. 
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®I|^ M^ni^itt^ '^env 



T he sun is about to set on the old year. Fears, 
alarms, and anxieties were closely linked to the days 
that have departed. One result of these dire things 
has been a weakening of the world's purchasing power 
and, at times, a sharp decline in the 
prices obtained for agricultural pro¬ 
duce. It is evident that peace and 
stability go hand in hand; that wars 
and rumours of war destroy confi¬ 
dence; that for our continued progress 
peace is essential. 

Many agricultural industries enter 
the New Year under the smile of a 
kindly Providence, and my earnest 
wish is that the New Year will bring that harmony and 
understanding upon which peace is based. 

Given these, I feel sure we shall march forward 
to our destiny without dismay, prepared as ever to 
face and overcome difficulty and even disaster. 

I thank the members of the agricultural community 
for the assistance they have given me during the past 
year. I feel that you, as producers, realise more and more 
that the Department of Agriculture and Stock is your 
Department, staffed and controlled to give you service. 

Every one of our numerous officers is anxious to 
serve the cause of Agriculture, and t assure the Primary 
Producers of our State that it will be our constant 
endeavour to do those things, cultural, economic, and 
in the wide field of research, that will a-dd to the security 
of our people. 

My officers join with me in wishing you ail a Bright 
and Prosperous 1939. 


22nd December, 1938. 
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Grape Vine Diseases in Queensland. 

B. B, MOBWOOD, M.8c., K<esearch Officer. 

'T'lIE grape vine is subject to the attacks of a large number of plant 
■** diseaBes of which the three most imi>ortant in this State are downy 
mildew, powdery mildew, and anthracnose. These are the principal 
diseases in most grape-growing countries, except that in America black 
1 ot, hich, fortunately, is not present in Queensland is even more serious 
than any of them. In addition, the vine is subject to a number of other 
maladies which, while not comparing with those mentioned in import¬ 
ance, may become quite serious undei* some eircumstanoes. These 
include fruit rot, berry siirivel, dead-arm, autumn leaf spot, coulure, 
red leaf, and court noue. In this article brief descriptions are given 
of the tliree principal diseases to enable vignerons to recognise them 
and understand tiieij' methods of spread. This is followed by a ('om- 
bined account of their distribution ami control, aft> r which tlie other 
diseases are diseussed. 



Pliife 1. 

Downy Mildfav of the Grape.— Left ,—The fruitificatiens of tlie fuiigii;? on the 
lower surface of the leaf. JRiejht .— A later stage, as seen from the upper surface 
after the spots have dried out. 

DESCRIPTION OP THE THREE PRINCIPAL DISEASES. 

Downy Mildew. 

The first sign of this disease is a light spotting on the lea ves which 
may spread to occupy the greater part of the leaf area, in dty weather 
the^ spots turn brown, and heavily affected leaves shrivel. Ihider moist 
conditions a white mildew develops on them, particularly on the under 
surface of the leaves. (Plate 1.) When shoots are atttieked before^ the 
leaves have fully developed, they become stunted and contorted. 
Affected fruit develop large blotches of a somewhat oily appearanc ‘ with 
a dark margin and fall readily. 

Downy mildew is caused by the fungus Plasmopara iHiicola, which 
grows inside the affected plant parts, only appearing on the surface to 
produce spores. The spores and their supporting threads constitute the 
white mildew which can be seen on diseased leaves in damp weathei*. 
The disease is spread during the growing season by the blowing of 
the sporcB to friesh leaves, where, in the presence of moijsture, they 
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Plate 2 

Powdery mildew. 
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germinate and grow down into the underlying tissues. In the autumn 
another type of spore is fonned internally, and this has a thick wall 
which survives the winter and initiates infection in the following spring. 

All varieties of grape are susceptible to downy mildew, but the 
vinifera group, which is almost exclusively used in Queensland for 
eominercial purposes, is more subject to attack than are American 
varieties. Stock effects on susceptibility have been recorded, but this 
is probably due to an alteration of vigour—the parasite finding more 
congenial conditions on a vigorously growing vine. 

Powdery Mildew. 

The principal symptom of i^owdery mildew is the presence of the 
actual parasitic fungus as a mildew on the surface of foliage or bunches. 
(Plate 2.) The mildew is distinguished from that due to downy mildew 
by its grey colour and by the dift'erence indicated by their respective 
names, that is, the downy nature of the one and the powdery appearance 
of the other. Contortion of the foliage, stunting, hardening and skin 
cracking of the berries can result from powdery mildew infection. 

The disease is caused by the fungus Unoinula 7iecator, which grow.s 
on the surface of the vine, sending in short projections to derive nourish¬ 
ment from the underlying tissues. Summer spores blown about by the 
wind serve for the rapid dissemination of the disease. As with downy 
mildew, a second spore stage occurs for the ovei'wintering of the fungus. 
However, in many countries, including Queensland, this otlier spore 
stage is rare, and overwintering probably occurs by means of fungous 
threads or summer spores })rotected within the bud scales of the vine. 

Anthracnose. 

Anthracnose is readily distinguished by the presence of numerous 
black spots on leaves, stems, and fruit. (Plate 3.) Infection takes place 
on young tissues, and the spots enlarge as the leaves and other parts 
expand. On the stems they eventually become deej) cankers. Aiithrac- 
nose reduces crop yields indirectly due to curtailment of leaf area, 
and malformation of canes and directly due to spotting of berries and 
dropping of fruit. The fruit falls following infections on the fruit 
stalks which frequently l)ecome completely girdled. 

The disease is due to tlic fungus Elsinoe ampelinu, an internal 
parasite. Spores are borne on the surfaxH' of tlic lesions, but are loss 
conspicuous than those of the last two diseases discussed. Tlu' fungus 
suiwives the winter in the eankei's. Varieties of gra|)es vary greatly 
in their susceptibility to anthraemose. Amerit'an varieties are resistant, 
as are also Gros Coleman and Royal Ascot of the vinifera grapes. The 
majority of other varieties in common cultivation in Queensland are 
liable to the disease to a greater or lesser extent. 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE PRINCIPAL DISEASES. 

Of the three main grape-growing districts, the East Moreton, Stan- 
thorpe, and Maranoa, the coastal areas of the East Moreton are most 
severely affected by disease. In thest? regions downy mildew finds the 
damp conditions so favourable to its development that it would fre¬ 
quently defoliate commercial varieties of grape if unchecked. Even in 
spite of the energetic adoption of control measures, in particularly wet 
seasons it causes considerable losses. Anthracnose and powdery mildew 
are of lesser importance on the coast, hut further inland they occur more 
frequently than downy mildew. Powdery mildew thrives in compara¬ 
tively dry conditions unless the vines are adequately sprayed or dusted. 
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AlUhracnose is, of course, only serious on susceptible varieties, and fails 
to develop even on these in a dry spring. In the Stanthorpe district, 
with ite elevated situation and medium though variable rainfall, con¬ 
ditions are frequently suitable for the development of all three diseases,, 
but as a rule they are readily kept under control by ade(piate attention 
to spraying and dusting. 



lUntc 3. 

Grnpc n ntliracii ose. 

CONTROL OF THE PRINCIPAL DISEASES. 

All important factor in disfasc control on deciduou.s plants, 
including vines, is the thorongli cleaning up during the oft" .season. 
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BEDFORD 30 cwt. 

Australia's Lowest-Priced 

30-cwt. Truck 



• A Stronger, Sturdier Designed Frame 

• A 12i% more powerful engine that 
uses 5% to 15% LESS PETROL! 

What an amazing new engine Bedford now has ! The 6-cylinder 
overhead valve design has been retained, but the engine now 
developes 72 horsepower and 161 ft. lb. torque at 1,200 r.p.m.— 
yet it's actually 5 to 1 5 per cent, thriftier on petrol than even the 
previous economical Bedford engine. Bedford's new exclusive 
6-phase carburettor which gives six different mixtures instead of 
the usual three is one reason for this new economy . . . . " con¬ 
trolled flame " combustion is another .... pre-heating of the 
mixture before it enters the combustion chamber is a third .... 
the octane selector, which enables you to get the most out of any 
grade of fuel is a fourth. 

See the new Bedfords and ask for a copy of the Bedford Catalogue 
to check this truck's features with any other truck anywhere near 
its price. 

In 30 cwt.— 2-2i ton—also 3 and 4 ton Models 


Chassis Prices 
from 


£285 


Plus Sales 
Tax. 


E. G. EAGER & SON LIMITED 

Queensland and Northern Rivers Distributors 

BREAKFAST CREEK ROAD, NEWSTEAD, BRISBANE 
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Fencing Costs Slashed! 


The PARMAK 

ELECTRIC FENCER 

with the amazing new FLUX DIVERTER 
Saves 80 per cent, of Fencing Costs 

The fencing invention of the century. One wire on light 
stakes, set fifty feet apart, holds livestock like steel and 
concrete. The Flux Diverter gives economical operation 
from safe, harmless 6-volt batteries, giving a sharp long 
remembered sting that stops the most persistent fence 
breakers. Guaranteed harmless to human beings. De Luxe 
Model " Parmak" Electric Fencer, with Flux Diverter, 


£ 8 / 10 /- < 


without battery) 


Accumulator, £2/2/-; " Hot Shot" Dry Battery, 14/9 

Write for fully illustrated, descriptive literature, price list and testimonials to the 
Sole Queensland Agents— 

TRACKSON BROS. PTY. LTD. 

157-159 ELIZABETH STREET, BRISBANE 


CHEAP STATION 

26,000 acres, Western Line, splendid sheep and 
cattle country, well improved, splendidly watered, 
good homestead, &c., £9,750. Cattle and sheep 
optional at a valuation. 


CHEAP FARM HOME 

496 acres freehold, Oakey, Darling Downs, splendid 
farm, good comfortable home, abundance water; 
cultivation, Grc., £6 5s. acre, terms. 

YEATES BROS. Pty. Ltd. 

LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS 
158 Margaret Street, Toowoomba 
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Prior to budburst all primings, fallen leaves, and mummied fruit should 
be burnt or well buried in order to minimise sources of infection for 
the following season. 

This should be supplemiented by a spray programme. For varieties 
wliich are subject to anthracnose this should commence with an applica¬ 
tion of 6-4-40 Bordeaux at budburst. With other varieties it will not 
be necessary to spray till the new shoots are 6 to 8 inches long, when 
an application will be necessary for the prevention of downy mildew. 
The Bordeaux mixture forms a coating on the plant which prevents the 
germination and entry of the fungus spores, and the first application 
should be repeated to cover new ^owth as it appears and to renew the 
coating on the older portions as it weathers off. The interval between 
sprays and the number required vary with the district and the season, 
the more frequent applications being needed when conditions are moist. 
Three to five applications at intervals of two to three weeks are usually 
required at Stnntliorjje to control downy mildew, whereas in the wetter 
districts it is frequently necessary to spray every ten to twelve days. In 
the Maranoa, spraying is generally unnecessary^ during the growing 
season. Bordeaux mixture at a 4-4-40 strength is recommended for all 
sprays later than budburst. 

Spraying wliile the grapes are in flower should be avoided, but, 
where spraying is required, an application should be made as soon as 
the berries have set. This is particularly important for the prevention 
of anthracnose* on the bimch in varieties subject to this disease. Spray¬ 
ing shouhl cease in good time before the berries ripen, in order to avoid 
\uidesirable residues at the time of marketing. 

Notes on the preparation of Bordeaux mixture and of Burgundy 
mixture, which may be substituted if desired, are given later. If a 
ready mixed Bordeaux poWder is used in the preparation of the spray, 
then it should be made up to a strength equivalent to that of the 
Bordeaux mixture recommended. For example, 8 lb. of a prepared 
powder containing 12*5 per cent, copper should be used in 40 gallons of 
water to be equivalent to a 4-4-40 mixture. The percentage of active 
constituent will be found on the label of containers of prepared xrowders. 

The copper sprays will not control powdery mildew, and for this 
disease sulphur has to be used. The sulphur may l)e applied as a dust, 
or colloidal sulphur may be added to Bordeaux mixture at the rate of 
lb. or I pint to 40 gallons. Colloidal sulphur should be thoroughly 
stiri’ed before being weighed or measured out. Sulphuring should com¬ 
mence with the wanner weather when the vines have made considerable 
growtli. Three to five applications may be needed, according to the 
severity of the diseases in the district. Contrary to spraying, sulphur 
dusting of the vine while in bloom is harmless; in fact, it may assist in 
the setting of some varieties. Sulphur is most effective when applied on 
a warm day, but if used during a heat wave some burning of the vine 
may result. 

A little spray bum may be apparent on the leaves after the use 
of Bordeaux mixture. While this is to be regretted, as any reduction 
of leaf area will ultimately react to the detriment of the crop, no inline- 
diate loss is evident. Spray burn can best be avoided by correct mixing 
of the spray and adequate attention to the efficiency of spray outfit. 
Large or jagged apertures in the spray nozzle, or low pressures at the 
pump, result in spray injury. Spray forced through a small, round 
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aperture at liigli pressure breaivs up into uiinule droplets. Enlargement 
of the aperture or lowering of the pressure results in larger drops, wiiich 
are more likely to injure tender foliage. The spray nozzle should not 
be held too close to the vine. 

DISEASES OF MINOR IMPORTANCE. 

Fruit Rot. 

Grape berries, i)arlieularly tliose on viin^s on whieh spraying has 
l>een iiegb^ded, are liable to the develo{)nient of rot when ilpemiiig. Tlie 
rots may be eauvsed by one or more of a nuniber of different fungi, of 
which Botrytis cinerea and M^elancomum fuligineum api>ear to be tlie 
most common. They are, however, largely intiueiieed by predisposing 
faetoi*s, such as the presmiee of other disecisen, wet w(‘atlier during the 
ripening period, or injuries, either nieehanieal or due to insetUs. 

Grey mould rot is tiie name given to the rot eaused by />. cinerca, 
Avhieli is reeognised by the eoiispieuous mould wliieh often involves 
whole bunclies. It develops only when pu*olonged wtU ))ei‘iods are 
experi(‘need while the berries. ai*e ripiming. This diseas(‘ has also been 
terme(i ‘‘noble roty’ as the inelusion of a |)ereentage of afle(‘teil liei‘ries 
in a vintage is eonsidertnl to im[>rove tlie tlavour of the resultant wine. 

ilerries aftVeted with bitter rot (delate 4) eaused by tlie fungus 
J/. fuligineum are dat^km- than normal and eovei-ed witli minute blaelc 
specks. This rot eominonly follows an attack of ilowny inild^'W and 
<-ompl(*tes the damage done by that disease. 

'Idle eoritrol of fruit rots is is lulered dilTu'ult by the iieeessity for 
avoiding any adverse (dfeet on the a[>peai*aTiee of the ri})ening berries 
or undesirable residues on them. A non-staining spray is desirabb* 
and ammoniaeal copper carbonate has been reinnnmended for i!iis pnr- 
})ose. This spray leaves no appreciable residne. bnl lln^ ammonia is 
iiable to cause a certain amonnl of injury, and a wtcdv Bingnndy mixture 
fl-l G4()) is eonsidma d to be the best s|>ray to us(' wlien fruit rots are 
feai'cd. Frequently an attack comes on during a period of W(d weather 
when it is not possible to spray and losses are unavoidabb*. Arranging 
the planting of vineyards so that varieties ripening at different p(‘riods 
are included nof only spreads the work of marketing ovm* a longer 
period, but also lessmis the risk of lieinyv loss from ripe rot. Tlie loss 
due to a spell of bad weather during the ripening period of onl\' one 
variety will not be felt so severely^ as if the whole vineyard tvere 
affected. 

Berry Shrivel. 

Grapes, like many other fruits, suffer during a sjiell of lioi weather 
or drying winds. Tlie leaves withdratv water from the fruit when 
the roots fail to keep up with the heavy demand. Shortage of moisture 
in the soil hastens this effect. If more than a little moistuii' is so with¬ 
drawn, permanent injury^ is done to the fruit. In the grajie this takes 
the form of a berry shrivel. Berry shrivel is often notii'cd after a 
return to normal conditions when the vines have otherwis(‘ (*omple1el.y 
recovered from the moisture deficiency' and the eaiise of the trouble 
is not obvious. Nevertheless, the temporary heavy demand for moisture 
made by the leaves has been the cause of the trouble. When irrigation 
is available the water supjily^ should he maintained at a high level 
ilnring hot, dry weather, and where irrigation is absent cultural prac¬ 
tices should be such that all possible moisture is conserved. In the 
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drier districts vines should be widely spaced so that the roots have 
a greater area of soil to call upon for moisture supplies. Topping, or 
the removal of portions of the foliage, may lower the demand of the 
vine for water, but care must be exercised to avoid exposing the fruit 
with the risk of sunburn. Topping should not be earned out exces¬ 
sively or without good reason, as any reduction of leaf area of the vine 
tends to lower the provision of food reserves for future crops and an 
adverse effect on yield will eventually occur. 

Dead Arm. 

This disease has occasionally occurred on a few vines in Queensland. 
It is caused by the fungus Cryptosporella viticola —a wound parasite 
which enters injuries or large pruning cuts and develops in the vine. 
Portions of the vine beyond the point of injury become unthrifty and 
finally die. Affected portions should be cut away well below visible 
infection and the cut treated with tar. 

Autumn Leaf Spot. 

Spots differing from those caused by downy mildew in their more 
regular shape and smaller size are liable to develop in vine leaves late 
in the season. They are due to the fungus Cercospora viiicola. Although 
the reduction of effective leaf area and the possibility of premature 
defoliation must have some adverse effect on the yield of the following 
season \s crop, it is usually not sufficiently serious to warrant the adoption 
of expensive control measures. If desired, Bordeaux mixture may be 
used after the fruit is picked. 


Coulure. 

^‘Coulure” is the name given to the non-setting of fruit whieli is 
prevalent in a number of varieties. Affected bunches may produce no 
fruit or may be represented by a stage intermediate betweem this condi¬ 
tion and the normal. Individual berries may be shed or may be repr(‘- 
sented by small seedless fruit. Bunches cariying a num!)er of fully 
developed berries together with numerous undersized ones are commonly 
referred to as ‘'hens and chickens.’’ Such bunches even when not a 
total loss are difficult to pack and market attractively. (Plate 5.) 

Coulure is generally attributed to failure of effective pollination 
and a nvunber of j)hysi()logical factors may be involved. Extremes of 
weather conditions, either cold and damp or very hot and dry, are 
favourable to the develo})ment of the trouble in some varieties. In 
other instances it may result from the failure of pollen to reach the 
stigma when artificial j)ollination should assist fniit-setting. Some 
success may attend lightly drawing the hand over bunches when in 
flower. It is claimed that sulphuring the vines when in flower has a 
beneficial efl:‘ect, and this may be due to the disturbance and dist ribution 
of the pollen. 

Red Leaf. 

The vine is subject to physiological disorders which result in the 
production of red, l)r()wn, and autumn tints in the leaf, frequently iii-a 
definite pattern. A number of names have been applied to this disease 
or group of diseases, including Californian vine disease and brimnisure, 
as well as red leaf. Physiological diseases are due to unfavourable 
environmental faetors, but the nature of the particular factor or factors 
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coneeriied is frequently rather obseure. In the case of red leaf of the 
vine they are not well understood, but one factor wliieh appears to 
be frequently associated is overbearing in the previous season. 

Recommendations for control include adequate attention to culti¬ 
vation and fertilizing—farmyard manure being preferred for general 
soil impro\ement—and the limitation of cropping by ai>pro|)riate 
pruning. 

Court-noue. 

‘‘(Vyurt-noue'’ is the name given to a condition of the vine in wliieh 
excessive branching, together with shortening of the internodes and 
])roduction of deeply-notched leaves, gives the appearanee often referred 
to as “parsley-leaved.'’ Affected vines set few berries. The cause of 
the malady is not understood but, fortunately, it is of rare occurri'iice. 

THE FUNGICIDES. 

Bordeaux Mixture. 

Bordeaux mixture is the most valuable and widely used s[)ray lor 
the vine. It dijpeiids for its action on the foi’ination of a thin tilm of a 
co})per compound on the leaf. The copper is toxic to germinating 
fungus spores, but must bf^ insoluble in ord(*r to prevent injury to tlie 
plant, and in ordt'r that it will not be readily w^ashed off. Tin* ideal 
in the preparation of Bordeaux mixture is the produetion of a line 
gelatinous jireeipitate wliiiii will stay in suspyrnsion, will sju'ea!! wadi, 
and will adhere to tlie foliage. 


Fonniila- .- 

fi-4-40. 

Bluesloiie (eopjcr sulphati*) b Ih. 
i^iu*iit ({(uick) lime . . . . 4 lb. 

Water . . . . . . 40 gallons 


■1.t-fn. 

4 lb. 

4 lb. 

40 gallons 


The stronger (()-4-40) ]uixtiu*e is used at ))udburst or wh<‘]i disease 
is liktdy to })e seveia*; otherwis(‘ the 4-4-40 mixtiua* is elfeetive. 

Preparation .—Dissolve the bluestoiu' in half the re(iuiivd amount 
of waiter in a wooden or coppm* vessel. If crystals are used, this is 
best done hy tying them in a pii'ce of sacking, w’hieh is leii suspended 
in the top of the water overnight. Bluestone tines eaii 1>e olitained, 
wiiieh dissolve readily in hot vvatiu*. Tinned or galvanised ii'on is not 
suitable for holding liluestone solution, as the ehemical rapidly eats 
through the metal. Tins may be used if they are coated inside wdth 
melted pitch. 

A good-quality hydrated lime may be substituted for tlie burnt 
lime, using one-tliird as much again in the ease of the 6-4-40 formula. 
Agrieultui’a! lime or aii'-slaked lime is useless, for making Bordeaux 
mixture. The lime should be dissolved in the remainder of the water. 
If (luii'klime is used, it sliould first be slaked with a small quantity 
of water. 

The tw’o solutions, bluestone and lime, are i^oured simultaneouflly 
through a strainer into a third container or the spraying ves>sel and 
the mixtur<' stirred wudl for a few minutes. This method gives a fine 
gelatiiions ]>reeipitate which does not readily settle out. If necessary, 
one solution can be iioured directly into the other, provided the latter 
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ib kept well stirred during tlie i)rocess. (/oneentrated solutions sliouid 
not l)e mixed before dilution, as the resultant t)reeii)itate tends to be of 
a granular formation and its spreading and adhesive properties are 
poor. For the same reason, the two solutions should be quite cold before 
mixing. Bordeaux mixture should be used as soon as })Ossible after 
preparation, as it loses its gelatinous nature after several hoiu’s’ stand¬ 
ing and settles out in granular form. 

Testing. —It sometimes happens that the lime used is of poor cjiiality, 
and the resultant mixture may tlien contain an excess of bhiestone. 
'Jdiis must be avoided, as the soluble copper salt is able to cause injury 
to the plant sprayed. An excess inay be tested for by ax)plying litmus 
paper or phenolphthalein paper (obtainable from a chemist) to the 
laA cr of clear li((uid on the to[) of the sfU'ay. With a correctly xjrepan^d 
mixture, the litmus paper is then coloured blue or the phenolphthalein 
paper red ; otherwise nioi e lime must be added. A rough test is given 
by allo^viug a clean knife-blade or bright iron nail to remain in the 
mixture for a few minutes. If on removal this shows a ))row]i ('oating 
of eop])(‘r, more lime is required. 

Stork Solniions .—It is sometimes found convenient to make up a 
sto('k solution of bluestojie and liim‘. Fifty lb. of bluestone is*dissolved 
in 50 gallons of water in a wooden vessel. In anotluu" vessel 50 lb. of 
(inieklime is slaked and water addt*d to make* up to 50 gallons. The 
solutions Avill kecj) w(‘ll if |)ro1(*<*ted i'ro\n evaporation. Om‘ gallon of 
each will contain 1 lb. of bluestone or lime respectively, on which basis 
the ne(*(*ssary dilution befor<‘ mixing for th(‘ preparation of any quantity 
of siu*ay can In* rr'adily ealculated. 

Burgundy Mixture. 

This spi'ay has the same active constilnent as Bordeaux, but 
differs in tlie replacement of lime by soda. 

Formidee — 

0-8-10. 4-5f4(). l-U-40. 

Blueston(> . . 0 lb. . . 4 1b. . . 1 lb. 

Washing .soda . . 8 Ih. . . 54 If). . . H ll>. 

Water . . . . 40 gall. . . 40 gall. . . 40 gall. 

The 0-8-40 and tlie 4-54-40 strengths are used in place of Bordeaux 
mixtuj'es containing the same amounts of bluestone. Tlie 1-14-40 is a 
weak mixture for late application, when it is used on account of the 
small amount of residue it leaves on the fruit. 

Preparation ,—The preparation is essentially tlie same as in the cas(^ 
of Bordeaux, except for the substitution of washing soda for lime. 
Fresh eiystals of washing soda should be used. If the crystals are left 
for some time exposed to tin* aii', they give off water of crystallisation 
and crumble to a powder. Tbe powdered material should not he used, 
as it contains more actual soda to the pound, and the quantity required 
cannot be accurately gauged. 

Concluding Remarks. 

The number and severity of the diseases discussed in these notes 
will doubtless leave the impression that grape-growing is a hazardous 
occupation. When grapes are grown in a haphazard manner this is 
so, but the careful grower maintains his vineyard in a practically disease- 
free condition, except in very adverse weather conditions. This is 
attained by careful planning of the vineyard, followe<l by due attention 
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to all details of culture, pruning, and fertilizing, supplemented by 
orchard sanitation and an adequate spray programme. In the section on 
control measures is given general information on spray programmes, but 
for the exact requirements of any particular location local experience is 
of great importance. Tlie grower wnuld be well advised to err on the 
side of a little excess spraying rather than too little, the additional 
expenditure being regarded as an insurance against conditions favour¬ 
able to dise^ise. 






iPhoto. J. A. Lunn, Lands Department. 

Plate 6. 

In the Beautiful West Palmerston Jungle Lands, North Queensland.— 
The view down the gorge from Crawford’s Lookout. 
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Hoya australis (Wax flower)—a Native 
Plant Poisonous to Stock. 

By JOHN LEGG, D.V.Sc., Senior Veterinary Offlcer, Animal Health Station, 
Yeerongpilly, and C. T. WHITE, Government Botanist. 

Contribution No. 4 from the Poison Plants Committee, Department of Agrieul- 
ture and Stock, Brisbane, established as a result of a grant from the Australian 
Wool Board for the purpose of conducting investigations with plants suspected of 
being poisonous to stock. 

ZJOYA australis is a fleshy climber; a milk-like sap runs freely when 
the plant is cut. The leaves are opposite, usually shiny above and 
pale beneath. When growing in exposed places where soil is scarce, as 
on rock faces, it may be dwarfed and bush-like witli thicker leaves. 

The leav(‘s arc blunt at the top and oblong in outline, 3 or 4 inches 
long and up to 2 inches wide, and boime on a short stalk up to of 
an inch in length. Flow^ers are in ‘‘umbels’^ in the axils of tlie leaves 
and radiate out from the top in a fleshy peduncle. They are sweetly 
scented and on a sliort stalk about inch long. Seedpods are generally 
in pans mostly and 4-5 inches long. When ripe they burst down one 
side and frc(^ the seeds. Each seed has a tuft of fine silky hairs. 

The plant is widely spread in Queensland and Northern New South 
Wales, and is also found in the islands of the South Pacific. It grows 
mainly in the drier rain forests, and extends some distance inland from 
tile coast. A common situation is on tlie side and tops of hills among 
the rocks, in such places as tlie Glass House Mountains. 

It is generally known as ‘‘lloya’^ or ^‘Wax Flower,^’ the latter, 
iiowever, is a eommon name for many native plajits. 

Poisonous Properties. 

The plant has been accused of iH)isoning stock, mainly cattle, though 
poisoning of sheep has also been suspected on more than one occasion. 
Bailey (this Journal, 1915, p. 345) slates that some specimens from 
Nanango were tested at Yeerongpilly on four guinea pigs, two of which 
developed symptoms of paralysis, one dying on tlie third, the otlau* on 
the four day. 

Experjments on Sheep.« 

Minced fresh leaves were force fed to tw^o sheep in varying amounts 
of approximately 2-3 lb. over a period of two days. Both sheep died. 
Another sheep was drenched wdth the w^atery extraet o))taim'd by 
washing minced leaves in whaler overnight and tlien pressing out the 
residue. This sheep also died. 

The main symptoms noticed were at first a listless appearance and 
a staggering gait. One animal was noticed to be kneeling frequently, 
a symptom said to l>e common in cattle when poisoned naturally. Once 
the animal aSKSumed the reeuinbent position, it soon stretched out on its 

^ A full report of the tests on sheep will appear in the Australian Veterinary 
J ournal. 
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Plate 7. 

HoTA Australis.—A plant generally known as “Hoya’^ or ^^Wax Plower. ” 
The latter, however, is a common name for many native plants. 
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:sick* witli limbs oxteiicled. “Pirouetting’' of the eyes veas also noticed. 
Tile position liecame aggravated after a few hours and the animal was 
ilestroyed. 

Post-morteni showed nothing beyond a sliglit congestion of the 
^^diinentary tract. 

Conclusions. 

1. Hojfa australis is a jioisonoiis plant for sh(M;‘p. 

2. f^mal] anionnts, as low as a lb., will caiisi^ death in a little ov(‘r 
twenty-four liours. 

3. A p(M‘iiliar kneeling position was noticed in one aninial. Extension 
of th(‘ limbs and “pirouetting’’ of the (‘yes were also noticed. 



Plate 8. 

A Farm in the Making. —A welLgrassed cU?aring in the rain forest country, 
near Granadilla, North Quceuslaiul. This land is typical of the newly-settled areas 
on tlie nortliern tropical coast. 
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The Determination of Salt in Butter. 

L. A. BIIKGESS^ A.A.G.I., Dairy Technologist. 

TN a previous article’ the importance of maintaining an even 
percentage of salt in butter was emphasized. It was also pointed 
out that partial standardization of composition was attainable by the 
intelligent use of ac*curate moisture and salt tests. The performance of 
both tests is considered very important, particularly in those factories 
which, for various reasons, do not employ a technical officer or parti¬ 
cipate in a technical service. It is only l)y such means that satisfactory 
methods are evolved. 

The conditions necessary for accurate moisture tcvsts with various 
tyj)es of balances have already been discussed,^ and a plan of a small 
lahoralor\" suitable for a large number of chemical and bacterial t( sts 
was ineludeMl. A modem butter factory without such facilities may b(‘ 
likened to a police force without detectives. It remains to deseril)e a. 
suitable metliod for the determination of tlie percu^ntage of salt, and 
the manner in which the tests can be utilized. 

One method only, of the many available, lias l)e(n stdected for 
deseription. It has becm chosen because of the similarity in ealeulation 
to the acidity tests, its simplicity, cheapness, and rapidity, ten minutes 
being ample time for its performance. It is really an extension of tli(‘ 
moisture test, the residue of the 10 grams of l)Utter being used for 
the determination of salt. 


Material Required. 

A balance on which exactly 10 grams of butter are weighed for the 
moisture test is essential. The additional materials reciuired are:— 

(1) GUiss Stirring Eocbi .—These should he 4 to 5 inehes long and 
three-sixteenths of an ineh in diameter. The ends should be 
smoothed and rounded in a flame. 

(^) Measuring Cylinder .—100 ml. graduated in 1 ml. divisions. 

(3) Pipefte .—Either a 25 ml., 20 ml., or 17-6 ml. pipette may be 
iiesd. 

(4) Burette .—This may be either of 25 ml. or 50 ml. capacity 
graduated in 04 ml. divisions. It must have a, glass stop¬ 
cock. 

(5) White TitroMon Vessel.—X shallow porcelain dish holding 
about K)0 ml., or a shallow white china cup may be used. 

(6) Mixing Vessel .—This is used to mix the residue from the 
moisture test with a measured volume of distilled or rain 
water. A malted milk mixer or shal^er is quite suitable, but 
a wide-mouthed bottle with a cork, rubber or glass stopper 
will also serve. A clever mechanic should he able to construct 
a suitable lid for the moisture test cup, in wliich case the 
mixing may be performed therein. 


^ Q.A.J., July, 19;i8, Vol. L., Fart 1, page 10. 
^ Q.A.J., July, 1938, Voi. Ia, Part 1, page 13. 
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( 7 ) Silver Nitrate Solution ,—1 ml. of this solution is- 
23*4 

equivalent to 0-0025 gram of sodium ehloride (salt) and it 
should therefore be obtained from a reliable chemical supply 
house or prepared by an experienced analyst. It should be 
supplied in a brown glass-stoppered bottle and should be kept 
away from light. The solution should not be allowed to 
remain in the burette after use, as light causes silver to be 
precipitated and weakens the solution. 

(8) Pota^ssimn Chrmnate—Solution (10 per cent.).-- -This is the 
indicator solution. Its strength is not very important but it 
must be prepared with distilled or rain water. 

(9) DLsHlled (or Rain) Water .—Natural waters contain salt in 
varying amounts and should not be used. 

Procedure. 

Weigh oiit 10 grams of butter and perform the moisture test. AYariii 
a (piantity of the distilled or rain water to a tem])erature of about 
120 deg. Fahr. 

In the measuring cylinder, measure out the quantity of warm water 
shown below. 

If a 17-G ml. pipette is to be used - 70 nd. of water. 

If a 20 ml. pipette is to be used— 80 nd. of water. 

If a 25 ml. pipette is to l)e ns(‘d—100 ml. of water. 

(It sliould be noted that the volume of water reMpiired is four times 

the capacity of the pipette.) 

Add about a (|uart('r of the mea.sured volunie of water to the 
re^sidue of the 10 grams of butter in the moisture test cup and stir 
thoroughly with a glass rod. 

I^our the liquid into the mixing vessel. 

Add a further 20 to 25 ml. of the water to the (uip and stir again. 

Pour this liquid also into the mixing vessel. 

Repeat the addition of water to the moisture test cup, stirring and 
pouring into the mixing vessel until all the water has been used and 
all the remains of the butter have been transferred, but in no case use 
more than the quantity of water originally measured out. The water 
must be warm enough to keep the fat in a melted condition. If a close- 
fitting lid for the moisture test cup is available, the whole of the water 
may be added direct to the butter residue and the mixing performed 
at once in the cup. 

Mix the liquid in the mixing vessel by vigorous shaking or stirring 
witli a plunger. It is essential that the mixing be vigorous as the fatty 
coating on the solid material must be destroyed in order that the water 
may dissolve the salt. 

Allow to stand undisturbed for 2 to 5 minutes so that the fat may 
rise to the surface. 

Insert the tip of the pipette below the fat layer and fill from the 
lower water layer by suction. Adjust the bottom of the meniscuis to 
the graduation mark on the pipette and allow the contents of the pipette 
to run into the titration vessel. 
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THE COMMITTEE OF DIRECTION OF 
FRUIT MARKETING 
Merchandise Department 

PRUNING TOOLS 
Price Lisf 

Mcxcur Socafcu (9 in ) No 317 C 

Blades for Secateurs (9 m > No 316 2 

blades for Secateurs (9 in ) No 317 

Spiings No 316 

Springs No 317 

Bolts and Nuts for 9 in 

Mexeur Grape Thir^ners ^ in No _ I I 

Mexeur Gra c Thinncrs & n No '^2^ 1 

\AexGui Grape Secateurs No 0208 I 


\^cxeur Flower Scissors 
*oxe ur Pruning Saws 


rjo x22 
4 in No 0286 


Supplies can be obtained from the undermentioned centres 


Appiethor[)o 
Ballandean 
Dakecn 
Glen Aplin 


H A Roe'^slcr 
R H Palmer 
N W Butler 
J W Calvert 


Po"^ c 
Seve nlea 
The Summit 


Summit 
u tgrowe ^ 

\ '^n Lid 


N con Merchandise Store Little Romci Street Bi sbanc 


"SIMPLEX” WINDMILLS 

GEARED and DIRECT-ACTING 

Made in the following sizes;— 

"SIMPLEX" GEARED 

8, 10, 12, 14 feet 

" SIMPLEX " DIRECT-ACTING 

12, 16, 18, 20, 24 feet 
With all-steel—4 Post Towers 
20 to 80 feet as required 


Note.—" SIMPLEX " WIND ENGINES 
can be fitted to any existing 3 or 4 Post 
Tower. 


__ In Your Own 

Interests 

INTERCOLONIAL BORING CO.^LTD^ 

450-460 ANN STREET, BRISBANE 

Phone: 6 1661 —12 Lines - - Telegrams. Intercolonial/' Brisbane 
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Look At These 
Low Prices! 

Best Quality 26-G. British 
CORRUGATED IRON 

5-ft.. 2s. 7d.; 6-ft., 3s. Id.; 7-ft., 3s. 7d.; 8-ft.. 4s. Id.; 
9-ft., 4s. 9d.; 10-ft., 5s. 4d. per Sheet 

GALVANISED WATER PIPING 

3id. per foot; 44. per foot; 1-in.^ 5}d. per foot 

TANK TAPS 

Strongly Made^ 2s. 6d. and 2s. 9d. each 

WIRE NETTING 

s. d. 

2-in. mesh, 2 ft. wide 7 9 per 50-yd. roll 

2-in. mesh, 3 ft. wide 10 3 per 50-yd. roll 

2-in. mesh, 6 ft. wide 20 6 per 50-yd. roll 

These are the lowest prices offering anywhere— 
WE SUPPLY ANYONE—but members share in 
the profits. 

POULTRY FARMERS 

Co-operative Society Ltd, 

RED COMB HOUSE • ROMA STREET, BRISBANE 

G.P.O. BOX 743 K. Phone: B 3591 
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Add four to six drops of potassium chromate solution to the liquid 
in the titration vessel. 

Froin the burette allow the silver nitrate solution to run into the 
titration vessel and stir witli a glass i-od. The formation of a red 
coloui* marks the end of the titration. 

To obtain the percentage, read off the numl>er of millilitres of the 
silver nitrate solution used and divide by ten. 

Eranipli ,—A titration of 14-2 ml. shows tlic salt to be 142 per 

cent. 

Theory of the Test. 

Duiing tlu* titration a white preeii)itate of silver eldoride is first 
form(*d ]»y intei’aetion of the salt and silver nitrate. 

XaCl -f Ag(4 f- NaXO, 

Sodium Silver Silver , Sodium 

Chloride Nitrate ‘ Chloride Nitiate 

As sooi. as all the sodium ehloriih' lias r(>aet(‘d in this way, tlie 
exeess silver nitrate rtuiets with the potassium ehromaU' forming silver 
(dirornate (wliieh is an intense red eolourt, and potassium nitrate. The 
formation of red silver chromate thus s(*rves to mark the end of the 
1 itration. 


Applications. 

(1 ) llniiir Stavdardizatio}}, —The four eonstituents of butter which 
are d<4(‘rmined in r-outine analyses are water, salt, curd, and fat. Th;‘ 
Avater and salt liaving l)een determined, and an assumption madt‘ for the 
curd, the fat may be (let(‘rmined by dilference. The curd percemtage of 
butter differs from fa(‘1ory to factory, but is reasonably constant for 
cjich factory as neutralizing, pasteurising, eliurning, &(*., are usually 
vtarried out in tlie same manner each day. The avei*age pereei1tag(‘S 
range from O-o to 1-0 jier cent., the average Ixdng about 0-8 per cent. 
A factory kiiinving its average to be O-G iier cent. (t;in safely make that 
as.sum}dion, but if the factory average is unknown, the State average 
of 0*8 pvv C(mt. may be assumed. By subtracting the sum of the 
jiercentages ot Avater, salt, and curd from 100, a reasonably aecurate 
ligure for the fat i>ereentage is obtained. It should be especially nott‘d 
that inaccurate moisture and salt tests Avill lead to inaccurate ligures 
for tht‘ fat percentage. 

Examples :— 

AA'erage for 1 Aveek. 

Water .. .. irr: 15-3 per cent. 

Salt .. .. ~ 1-1 per cent. 

Curd (as.sumed) ., — 0-8 per cent. 


17-2 per cent. 

Fat.=:= 100—17.2 = 82-8 per cent. 

2 
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This shows that 82-8 lb. of fat arc being used to nianufactiirc 100 lb. 
of butter. By modifying the factory methods, it may be found that the 
average composition at a later date is— 

Water .. .. — 15-6 per cent. 

Salt . . .. ~ 1-4 per cent. 

Curd (assumed) . . = 0*8 per cent. 

17'8 per cent. 

Fat.— 100*- 17*8 :rr 82-2 per cent. 

In this case only 82*2 lb. of fat are being used to make 100 lb. of 
butter. The percentage increase in manufacture is determined by simple 
proportion as follows:— 

82-8 lb. of fat used to make 100 lb. of butter. 

100 x 82*8 

82-8 11). of fat now makes — 100-73 lb. butter. 

82-2 

Increase in manufacture = 0-73 per cent. 

On a production of 1,000 tons of butter per year, th(^ in(*reased 
produ(*tion of 0-73 per cent, means that an extra 7-3 tons of butter 
would be made, the value of which would be £876 at 120s. cwt. 

(2) Estimating Salt Losses. —The value* of the salt lost during the 
working of Initter re(*cives little consideration in a large nnraher of 
factories hec'ause they are ignorant of how^ much of tlie salt is aetuall\^ 
incori)orated in the buttcu*. This can be determined as shown in tiu* 
following example:— 

23 boxes (1,288 lb.) of butter were obtained from a churn. 

22 lb. of salt were added. 

The butter contained 0-31 per cent, of salt. 

100 lb. of butter contain 0.31 lb. of salt. 

. 0*3 X 1 288 

1,288 lb. (►f butter contain * -- ’— === 4-0 lb. of salt. 

100 

Salt lost 22—4 ~ 18 lb. 

The following ai-e actual figures obtained at a Queensland factory,. 


and the complete 

figures f 

or tlie 

day 

six ehiirns) 

were 

— 


('l)urri No. 


j. 

2. 

3. 



6. 

All. 

Butter obtainetl 

, . boxes 

2.3 

24 

20 

20 

21 

19 

127 boxes 

Salt added 

pounds 

22 

22 

22 

20 

20 

20 

126 lb. 

Salt . . . . j 

K’reentage 

0'3 I 

0-5 

0-7 

1 1 

0-8 

0-7 

0*7 

0-62o/o 

Average 

Salt incorporated 

pounds 

4 

6i 

1 8 1 

9 

I 

n 

43 } lb. 

Salt lost 

18 

15J 

L‘‘J 

11 

lU 

12 } 

82| lb. 


The figures show that nearly two-thirds of the salt was being lo^t. 
Salting was ))eing carried out at the rate of 40 lb. per ton, luit only 
13| 11). was being incorporated. The annual jiroduetion was about 
1,200 tons of butter and the annual loss of salt amounted to 31,500 lb. 
or over 14 tons, the value of which is by no means small. 
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For comparison the figures from a factory participating in the 
Butter Standardization Service are given. Regular salt tests are being 
performed at this factory and intelligent use has been made of tliern. 

Nov., 1937. Nov., 1938. 


Salt added })er ton of butter .. .. =: 57 lb. 37 lb. 

Salt incorporated per ton' of butter . . “ 25 lb. 32 lb. 

Salt lost per ton of butter .. . . “ 32 lb. 5 lb. 

Salt lost per 1,000 tons . . .. .. „ tons 2 tons 

(Annual production.) 

Percentage of salt in butter .. = 1*12 })er 1*43 per 

cent. (‘cnt. 


Not only has this factory reduc(‘d the quantity of salt T^Mpiired per 
year Ii‘om 58,000 lb. to 37,000 lb., ])ut th(‘ quantity of salt incoi’porated 
lias risen from 25.000 lb. to 32,0tX) 11). Tlie monetary value of these 
altered conditions is— 

£ 

Value of 20,000 lb. of salt saved (ap|)ro.v.) . . . . 100 

A'alue of 7,000 lb. extra salt im^orporated and sold 

as butt(‘r at 120s. ewt. . . . . . . . . 750 


Potal.£850 

Tliese illustrations serve to show liow a('eurate moisture and salt 
tests may be applied by intelligent factory offic^ials, and also serve to 
show tlie important part \\hi<‘h blitter standardization ])lays in the 
4lairy industry. 


OVERSTOCKING GRAZING LANDS—SOME EVILS. 

Stocking capacity is a point in tiie management of ])astoral lands 
wliicli is often neglected. It should be acce])ted a-s a truth that two 
well-fed shee]) will give a greater monetary return than three half-led 
animals and more than four half-starved sheep. The return from 
properly nourished shoe}) would be pi-oliablN^ even higher wtu*e their 
greater resistance to internal ])arasites taken into consideration. Some 
of the evils of ovei'stocking—altogetlier a|)art from total losses—are 
loss in wool per head, as the result of unthrifty growtli; a possil)le 
break in the staple; poor lambings; a distinct loss on those animals 
whicli should be turned off as fats; and last, but not least, the erosion 
of country, of which ovivrstocking is an important (*ause. 

From the point of view of returns alone, it will be found that 
over a period of years a property stocked well within its carrying 
capacity will average far better returns than one where overstocking 
is the policy of the management. 

Some graziers put forward the argument that, taking lean years 
into consideration, they have to stock to over-capacity to make ends 
meet. This policy is, however, considered to be wrong, especially when 
returns are averaged over a number of years. 
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Rejection of the First-Drawn 

M. J. GRIFFITHS, B.Sc,, Dairy Bacteriologist (Dairy Braiicli). 

rj AIRY farmers' troubles in regard to milk and cream quality usually 
^ begin in the cowbail at milking time. It is an unfortunate fact 
that bacteria of the types most harmful to keeping quality are always 
to be found in and around the milking shed. They may find their way 
into milk from many sources—the cow s coat and udder, dried dust and 
manure, the milker's liands if he neglects to wash them, or the milk 
utensils. 

An additional sour(*e of contamination, which is often overlooked, 
is the small quantity of milk always present, even immediately after 
milking, within the narrow canal leading from the udder to the outlet 
of each teat. Here, bacteria entering from outside througli the teat 
opening as soon as the cow lies down, and finding nourishment and a 
suitable medium and temperature for growth, may multiply and become 
established in enormous numbers in a few hours. Esj^eeially in the case 
of older cows, where the udder muscles have become slack, the bacteria 
can penetrate very easily into the teat canal through the enlarged 
opening. 

The first operation, therefore, in clean milk production is the 
thorough washing of the outside of the cow's udder and teats, and the 
second is the removal of this first-drawn or ^'foremilk" m that it does 
not add large numbers of bacteria to the milk. Two or three streams 
of milk drav'n off into a separate vessel before starting milking into the 
pail (or before affixing the machine) will be sufficient to wash the teat 
canal free, or almost free, of contaminating organisms. 

The following figures, which are the results of experiments carried 
out to show the relative average numbei*s of bacteria found in the first, 
middle, and last-drawn portions of milk from a herd of twelve cows, 
show clearly the advantage of rejecting the first streams of milk, as well 
as of grooming the cows and keeping the surroundings clean:— 


_ i 

Foremilk. 

1 Middle. 

Last Drawn. 

1 

1 

Cows not prepared and shed ! 
neglected 

26,450 per e.c, 

i 

1 5,880 per o,c. 

9,250 per c.c. 

Cows groomed, shed neglected 

13,720 per c.c. 

1 2,430 per c.c. 

3,130 per c.c. 

Cows neglected, shed cleaned 

13,360 per c.c. 

2,200 per e.c. 

1,550 per c.c. 

Cows and shod cleaned 

6,420 per c.c. 

1,220 per c.c. 

1,720 per c.c. 


(Ref. Grant Lockhead, Dept, of Agric,, Dominion of Canada.) 


Tlie work of many investigators shows that almost invariably the 
foremilk is the most heavily contaminated portion, though results and 
opinions vary as to the distribution of bacteria throughout t^e 
remainder. 

It used to be thought that cleanly-produced milk must be almost 
sterile and that all bacteria found in it were from outside sources, but 
with the advance of dairy science it has been proved that the natural 
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‘ ‘ count of milk varies enormously according to the individual cow, 
and that milk as it comes from the udder is rarely, if ever, completely 
free from bacteria. Borne representative results are given below 


— 

Foremilk. ’ 

Middle. 

StrippiiigB. 

Harding and Wilson (av'erage of 5 
cows over 6 days) 

458 per c.c. 

187 per c.c. 

274 per c.c. 

Orla-Jensen (one cow) . . .. 

i 

16,000 per c.c. 

480 per c.c. 

360 per c.c. 

Copeland and Olsen (8 cows) 

5,989 per c.c. i 

557 per c.c. 

415 per c.c. 

i 


One American worker (Stocking), quoted by Hammer, tested the 
different streams of milk to find out the extent of the heavy preliminary 
contamination, with the following results:— 


Trial Number, 

Streams 1 and 2. 

r> and 0. 

9 and lO. 

13 and 14. 

Strippings. 

I 

1,940 per c.c. i 

550 per c.c. 

250 y)er c.c. 

275 per c.c. 

216 per c.c. 

2 

25,200 per c.c. 

5,301 per c.c. 

285 per c.c. 

218 per c.c. 

101 per c.c. 

3 

5,491 per c.o. | 

1 

2,096 per c.c. 

430 per c.c. 

820 per c.c. 

141 per c.c. 

4 

7,941 per c.c. ! 

1,350 per c.c. 

125 per c.c. 

216 per c.c. j 

156 per c.c. 


l^hese figures sliow the substantial decrease, even in very clean milk, 
after four streams have been removed. The reduction in count obtained 
l)y discarding the first three streams of milk from each teat has been 
found to amount to about 4 per cent, of the whole milking. (Ref. 
Hammer, Dairy Bacteriology.^^) This quantity does not at first 
appear to be very significant, but a consideration of the types of bacteria 
present will show its importance. In the foremilk are mainly soil and 
water organisms and coliform types which are injurious to milk, Avliilst 
the flora of the middle and last-drawn portions of milk consists of inert 
udder types which are natural inhabitants of the normal health}" udder 
and are not undesirable in milk or harmful to its quality, the 

|)rodiiction of clean milk to be used for liuman consumption, rejection 
($f the first-drawn milk is obviously of assistance in inaintaining a high 
standard of purity and good keeping quality; but in the case of milk 
production for butter or cheese making also, the practice has more 
advantages than disadvantages. 

The most important reason why every farmer should make a 
practice of removing the foremilk regularly morning and evening is 
that it enables him to notice anything abnormal in the appearance of 
the milk. Signs of mastitis usually show up in the forai of tiny clots 
or strings in the fii'st-drawn milk, Avhich, if observed, may mean the 
early detection of the disease in animals having one or more affected 
quarters. Special care may then be taken to milk these infected cows 
last; their milk can be isolated from the rest, and the spread of the 
disease can be arrested. Neglect or ignorance of mastitis infection, 
however, in its early stages may have serious and far-reaching effects 
on the individual cow, on the bulk milk, and on other animals in the 
herd. 
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A word of caution is necessary as to the method of removing this 
first-drawn milk. Ilnder no circumstances must it be withdrawn on to 
the floor of the milking shed, for this is one of the surest ways of spread¬ 
ing any infection tliat may be present. Apart from this, decomposition 
will take place, with accompanying bad smells and attraction of flies. 



Plate 10. 

Method of Removing the Foremilk. 

On many modern milk-producing farms in England a ‘‘strip-cup’' 
is used, consisting of a small vessel fitted with a black-enamelled lid, 
over which each stream of milk passes before flowing through a hole 
into the cup below. This makes it possible to see at a single glance if 
any quarter is yielding stringy or abnormal-looking foremilk, and with 
such a system in use at each milking a case of mastitis cannot become 
advanced without the knowledge of the milker. Any ordinary small 
pail or billycan will, of course, serve the purpose, but it should be kept 
for this only and washed and scalded daily. 

The foremilk will not amount to a great quantity except in the 
ease of a large herd, but if it is free from any signs of disease it can 
be used for calf or pig feeding. It is advisable to pasteurize or bring 
It up tx) boiling point and cool before using. If it contains milk from 
several diseased cows, it is advisable to dispose of it, after adding some 
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disinfectant, by emptying well away from the cowbails and water supply. 
The pail should then be washed, scalded thoroughly, and rinsed with 
disinfectant. 

It is well known that the highest percentage of butterfat in milk 
is found to be contained in the strippings, and that the first-drawn milk 
is the poorest portion, showing the lowest butterfat and the highest 
water percentage. Average analyses of the milk of seven cows, made 
by Eckles, showed only 10*67 per cent, of milk solids to be present in 
the foremilk, compared with 14-86 in the strippings, the difference 
consisting almost entirely of fat. Thus thorough stripping of every 
cow (done gently and not by downward jerking of the udder) will 
bring its own reward in the form of increased butterfat yield and 
stimulation of secretion by the milk glands; whilst the loss in butterfat 
occasioned by removing the first few^ streams of milk is negligible, and 
the slight reduction in the cpiantity is more than offset by the improve¬ 
ment in keeping quality of the bulk milk. 


DAIRY CATTLE-PUREBRED OR GRADES? 

The question is often asked: Which is the more profitable—pure¬ 
bred or grade dairj^^ cattle'? The difference in value of pure-bred and 
high-grade dairy cattle lies in the higher selling price of the pure-b’red. 
Dairy farms which are so equipped that they can handle the record work 
effectively will find more profit in pure-bred than in grade cattle. There 
is a steady market for high-quality pure-bred cattle at prices which net 
good returns to the breeder. Whether pure-bred stock will show the 
best results with any particular dairy farmer depends, however, on 
his keeping authentic recordii and also on his ability as a salesman. 
Pure-bred cattle which a breeder is unable to sell are no more valuable 
to him than an equal number of good grades. 

A herd of carefully selected grade cows will produce as heavily 
as the average pure-bred herd, for the reason that they can be culled 
more closely, as their lower value does not encourage keeping an animal 
which is not a profitable producer. There is always a good demand 
for the female offspring at payable prices. Any x>erson going in for 
dairying for the purpose of producing milk or cream, and not with 
the idea of gaining a large part of his income from the sale of stock, 
may do quite as well wdth grades as with pure-breds. 

As in most things, success with dairy cattle depends on the 
individual farmer himself, and whether grade or pure-bre<l cattle are 
more desirable can be settled only when the particular conditions sur¬ 
rounding the individual case are considered. 

It is sometimes stated that grade cows are better than pure-bred 
animals. This is not so, but it is true that some grades are better than 
some pure-bred stock. 

One very important fact to remember, however, is that the herd 
sire should always be a pure-bred. Unfortunately, this is not sufficiently 
understood by some Queensland dairy farmers, and this accounts to a 
very large extent for the poor type of dairy cattle one sometimes sees 
when travelling through the country. 
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Some Notes on the Springsure and Clermont 
Districts, July, 1938. 

S. L. EVERIST, B.Sc., Assistant to Research Officer. 

^ HE observations contained in this report were made during a visit 
^ to Springsure and Clermont in July, 1938. The primary object 
of the visit was to add to the existing fund of knowledge of the natural 
grasslands and to study the behaviour of the Mitchell grasses. In addi¬ 
tion, observations were made on soil erosion, weeds and poisonous plants, 
and on the effects of ringbarking. 

GENERAL NOTES. 

At the time of the visit the country generally was in fairly good 
condition. Although in many places summer rain was rather scanty, 
gocwl general I'ains fell in May and June, and these, followed by an 
unusually mild winter, produced a good body of herbage such as Carrot 
(Damnis hrachiatiis), Yellow Daisy (Senecio lautus)^ Bluebell (WaJilen- 
iergia gracilis)^ Lamb’s Tongue (Plantago varia)^ Bindy-eye {Calotis 
hispidula), Daisy Burr (Calotis lappulaoea), Mustard Weed or Pepper 
Cress (Lepidium^ saggitulatum), and Pat Hen (Chenopodium album), 
and in some places Yellow Buttons (Helichrysiini raniosissirnmn ), Salt- 
weed (AtripJex Muelleri), Crowfoot {Erodium cygnornm), Potato Weed 
ij^olammn esnriale), various species of 8ida and Abutilon and Maivastrivm 
spicatuni. 

The black soil downs carry many different grasses, and at present 
grassland in the area under consideration appears to be rather unstable 
as regards its composition. In many places White Spear Grass { Aristida 
leptofX)d4i) has assumed dominance, but this is a particular problem 
dealt with in greater detail later. Blue Graas {Dichanthiurn sericetwi) 
is not so plentiful as it was some years ago, while grasses like White 
Spear Grass, Mitchell Grasses, particularly Hoop or Weeping Mitchell 
Grass (Astrebla elymoides), Yabila Grass {Fanicum queensiandicum), 
Barley Grass or Wild Millet {Panicum decompositiim), and Feather Top 
{Aristida latifolia) appear to be on the increase. At the time of the 
visit practically all the graases had green leaves and young shoots. 
Numerous s^^edlings of White Spear Grass and some Weeping Mitchell 
Grass seedlings were also seen. This is unusual, but is almost certainly 
due to the very warm winter. 

On the basalt tablelands and some of the red rocky ridges the 
principal grass is Desert Blue Grass {Bothriachloa Ewartiana), also 
known as Desert Mitchell and Tableland Mitchiell. Its reputation as 
a fodder is fairly good, particidarly for large stock. This grass was also 
shooting freely, particularly where it had been kept short by grazing 
or judicious burning (Plates 13 and 14). 

Burning of grassland is commonly practised in the Springsure and 
Clermont districts, but there is some difference of opinion as to the 
merits and demerits of the practice. If allowed to grow unchecked, 
some of these grasslands reach a stage where the ground cover becoufes 
almost complete. The grasses are tussocky in nature, but the steins 
spread so as to touch and intersect each other. At this stage the grass 
is 2 feet or more in height, with a large amount of dry material, su<Jh 
as dead stalks and leaves (Plate 11). In this condition it is difficult 
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Plate 11. 

Orion Downs: East of SprinGvSUrk. —Part ot‘ black soil downs sliovvinjcj thick 
stand of White Spear Grass (Aristida leptopoda), with one plant each of Feather 
Top (Aristida laiifoUa) and Yabila Grass (Pnnicum queenslandicum). Grass not 
burnt and useless for stock. 



Plate 12. 

Obion Downs t East or Sprinosurb.— Adjacent part of same paddock whieh 
has been burnt. Mostly White Spear Grass, with some Hoop or Weeping Mitchell 
(AstrepU and seedlings of Yellow Drumsticks (Craspedia 

The MxtcheU Grass has been heavily grazed. 
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to persuade sheep to enter the stand of grass, let alone eat it. Cases 
are know where sheep have died of starvation under such conditions 
and the rest of the flock has been saved only by hand feeding. 

Under such conditions some means of reducing the density of the 
stand is essential if the country is to be utilised for grazing. Fire 
seems to be the best means of doing this (Plate 12) on large paddocks 
or rough country. For the small selector, mowing of suitable country 
may be more advisable as better control of storm rains would be obtained 
and tliere is less chance of the stalk destroying the more attractive 
grasses if grazing is allowed during the early stages of regrowth. 
Burning must be done with great care and at the proper time. Most 
people interviewed were of the opinion that it is best to bum in fairly 



Plate 13. 

Bucklani) Plains: West of Springsure. —^Besort Blue Gmss {Bothriochloa 
Bwartiana) on basalt tableland, Unbunit grass showing amount of dry stalk. Note¬ 
book near centre measures 5 indies by 61 inches. 

narrow strips immediately after heavy rain when the ground is 
thoroughly wet. If that is done immediate growth results, and sheep 
will do well on the young growth of most of the grasses, with the possible 
exception of White Spear Grass, which seems to be unpalatable at all 
stages. 

However, burning in a dry time or regular burning of the same 
area year after yeat will cause rapid deterioration. The coarser, less 
palatable grasses, such as White Spear Grass and Yabila Grass, take 
possession or else the ground remains bare and grows very little. A 
very hot burn, too, destroys many herb seeds and herbage is a vely 
valuable constituent of the pasture. 

Another important question is the effect of burning on soil moisture. 
In one instance holes were dug in adjacent burnt and unbumt areas, 
similar in soil, slope, and drainage. On the burnt area the soil was 
appreciably moist to a depth of 10 inehes, on the unbumt area the 
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moisture penetrated to a depth of 12 inches. This indicates that 
important differences may be the result of fire, particularly a very hot 
fire. 

Much still remains to be done on the effect to burning on native 
grassland. 

PROBLEMS OF THE SPRINGSURE DISTRICT. 

At the present time the Springsure district presents four major 
problems to sheepmen, viz., dingoes, White Spear Grass, soil erosion, 
and Mint Weed. Dingoes, however, are outside the writer’s sphere of 
activity. 

The White Spear Grass Problem. 

White Spear Grass or White Seed (Aristida leptopoda) at x>resent 
appears to be troublesome only on the open black soil downs and alluvial 
fiats, though there is some evidence that it is spreading to the slopes 



Plate 14. 

Part of same paddock Imnit Deceiiil>er, 1937, showiiu^ Lneen shoots on Desert 
Blue Grass. Grazed. 

and tops of the low basalt tablelands. Tlie grass is native to Queens¬ 
land, but according to some local lu^sidents, fii-st made its presenoe felt 
in 1914-15, following severe droughts. From that time on it has 
gradually become more serious until to-day it is a major menace to 
sheep raising in the district. As a matter of fact, one large holding 
has reverted to cattle because sheep could no longer be raised successfully 
on the Spear Grass. 

During the course of the writer’s visit a good deal of attention 
was paid to the plant. The grass itself is a densely tufted perennial, 
very like the Mitchdl Grasses in habit, and possessing the same power 
of resistance to drought. The rootstock is composed of short, much- 
branched rhizomes, clothed in hard scales and hearing numerous lluds 
The buds, too, are wrapped in layer upon layer of hard, brown scales 
which protect the young shoots from dessication by drought. These 
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buds are produced at from J to 1 inch below the surface of tho soil. 
The leaves are long, iiaiTOw, and taper to a fine point. They are 
frequently pioduced in tufts some distance above the ground and give 
the plant a very characteristic appearance. They are fairly hard, 
and appear to be unpalatable to stock, even when quite green. The 
seed head is a slender, spreading panicle, each branch of which bears 
two spikelets or ‘' seedsnear the end. These ‘ ‘ seeds each have three 
bristles or awns on the top and a sharp, hairy point at the base. 

The grass is a pest in two ways:— 

1. It is aggressive in its growth and unpalatable to stock, therefore 
the more palatable grasses are grazed, leaving the unpalatable White 
Spear Grass to take possession of the country. It is also spread rapidly 
by wind. 

2. The seeds theiiLselv.es are dangerous to sheep. They are capable 
of penetrating the wool, skin, and even the flesh. Sometimes they also 
enter the eyes and render sheep blind. The seeds are not quite so bad 
in these respects as those of the Black Spear Grass or Bunch Spear 
Grass {Heteropogmi cant art us), but this latter grass has the saving 
grace of being \ery palatable and nutritious in its early stages. 

Reasons for Infestation by White Spear Grass. 

Many theories have been advanced by graziers to account for 
the spread of the grass. The principal ones are:— 

1. Overstocking with Sheep. —A visit to properties grazed solely 
by cattle and horses showed that the grass is just as dense there as on 
adjoining sheep properties. Sheep, then, are evidently not primarily 
responsible for infestation, though they may be a contributing factor. 
Nevertheless, overstoelcing with any class of stock will encourage the 
grass since the more palatable grasses are eaten out, leaving the 
unrelished ones to seed and Eventually become dominant. The presence 
of White Spear Grass is not necessarily evidence of overstocking, since 
lightly stocked pi*operties are also infested with it. 

2. Burrving. —Again, places which have never been burnt show as 
lieavy a growth of White Spear as those which have been burnt. How¬ 
ever, it is believed that regular burning or burning at the wrong time 
would encourage the grass. It is fairly resistant to fire, and, since the 
young growth resulting from a burn is less palatable than the good 
grasses, selective grazing would encourage the White Spear Grass. 

3. Dnmght. —Drought appears to be an important factor in the very 
rapid spread of this grass. When a serious drought occurs the ground 
becomes bare. White Spear Grass germinates readily and rapidly and 
is also carried easily by wind. If, therefore, climatic conditions follow¬ 
ing the breaking of a drought sliould favour the germination of White 
Spear Grass, selective grazing of other grasses such as Blue Q^rass 
(Dichanthium sericeiim) which would germinate under tlie same condi¬ 
tions, wiould result in a preponderance of White Spear Grass. 

4. Soil Erosion. —One individual interviewed by the writer sug¬ 
gested a theory which might repay investigation. His theory is this: 
IVior to the droughts at the beginning of this century, the downs soils 
were loose and very rough on the surface. Blue Grass flourished. 
During tlie droughts much of this rough surface soil was swept away 
by wind, and when the droughts broke in a deluge, as they usually 
did, more of it was washed away. The top soil contained most of the 
Blue Grass seeds, whereas White Spear Grass seeds were blown in 
from the east during and after the droughts. Blue Grass, too, did 
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not grow so readily on the harder surface left after the dry times and 
White Spear Grass flourished. He believes that the White Spear is 
gradually building up the texture of the surface soil to its original state, 
and that there is a possibility that the grass will eventually become less 
aggressive. It is possible, of course, that the occurrence of White Spear 
Grass is simply a stage in a natural succession and it may eventuallj" 
give w'ay to other grasses. Time alone will tell. 

5. Wind .—Wind is a very important factor in the dispei*sal of 
White Spear Grass. The whole inflorescence breaks off readily and can 
be blown for considerable distances. The seeds have been observed 
piled up against houst^s, woolsheds, and fences. One resident of the 
Springsure district suggested that the grass may have come in from 
the Comet River country wnth the prevailing north-east and south-east 
winds. lie bases his statement on the fact that the eastern properties 
were the first in the district to be affected and that along belts of 
timber and fences tlie infloreHceiices are piled up against the eastern side. 
If possible, a good plan is to leave a belt of standing timber on the 
eastern side of open downs areas. 

Control of White Spear Grass. 

Tlie control of this grass appears to be difficult and constitutes 
a serious problem. Stocking with cattle has been suggested, but appears 
to be of no value in view of the fact that some cattle country isi as 
heavily infested as that grazed by sheep. Burning only serves to increase 
the spread of the grass as outlined al)ove. Tlu^ result of spelling has 
not been observed, and it wbuld be interesting to see what effect the 
removal of animals would have on the grass. 

Sojue control appears to be possible by the use of Hoop or 'Weeping 
]\fitchell Grass {Astrehla elymoides). '^Hiere this grass has become 
established it ajipears to be gradually ousting the White Spear Grass. 
X jifortunately, in the Springsure district AVeeping Mitchell Grass is 
not relisljed by sheep except when very young. In some places occasional 
burning is practised. The burn must take place after heavy rain when 
the ground is thoroughly w^et, otherwise little or no growth results 
and the grass eventually dies out. If, following a bum, the grass 
is kept fairly well grazed, sheep api)ear to do quite well on it. If 
allowed to grow^ big and coarse, sbeep will not even enter the area it 
occupies. 

Curly Mitchell Grass (Astrehla lappacca)^ which is much more 
palatable than the Weeping Mitchell, is growing only in isolated patches 
in the Springsure district, desjute the fact that on some properties 
it has been extensively sown. It appears to do best on soils such as 
alluvials which are rather lighter in texture than the heavjT’ black soils 
of tbe open downs. Stock are extremely fond of the grass. 

The above observations were all made in the course of a visit of 
about a week’s duration. In such a brief space of time no deflnite 
conclusions could be reached and much still remains to be done on this 
serious problem. 

The Soil Erosion Problem. 

So far as the writer’s observations go, soil erosion is more serious 
in the Spidngisure district than in most other districts in AVestem 
Queensland. A number of different soil type^ are affected, and erosion 
is due principally to water. 
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Plate 16 . 

Calandoon Road: South of Speinqshee. —Erosion gully across black soil road; 
stones mark x>osition of invert in road. Trees are Ooolabab (Eucalyptus coolabah). 
Shows case with which black soil erodes when water is allowed to flow in definite 
channel. 
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1. Black Soil .—The most striking evidence of erosion in the district 
is afforded by the deep gullying of the black soil and the consequent 
silting up of creeks. Due to its position at the northern end of the 
Carnarvon Ranges, much of the Springsure district is particularly 
liable to be eroded by water. Large quantities of water flow from the 
hills, often at considerable speed. 

Gullying and sheet erosion have always taken place to some lextent 
and the material has been largely redeposited in the rich alluvial flats 
along most of the creeks. In some plat^es fairly well-defined alluvial 
fans are recognisable. However, observations over the last two years 
indicate that gully erosion is increasing rapidly. The black soil is 
easily washed away by water, and if, through drought or severe grazing^ 
the surface becomes bare, nothing is left to bold the- loose surface soiL 
Gullies are particularly serious near steep hills, and are most noticeable 
south of Springsure, towards the Carnarvon Ranges (Plate 16 ). In many 
ci^ises the gullies have cut right through the soil to the underlying basalt. 

The i)ossible relationship of soil erosion to the spread of White 
Spear Gra>ss has already been discussed. 

2. Eingbarked Country .—Several types of country are commonly 
ringbarkcd in the Springsure district. The stony ridges whicli carry 
a mixed tree flora of Box {Exicalypius popiUifolia), Wilga {Geijera 
parviflora), Bottle Tree {Sterculia rupeslris), Bonewood {Macropter- 
anthes Leichhardtii), Holly {TLeterodendron diversifolium) ^ Boonaree 
{Ileterodendron olemfoUum), Quinine Bush {Alstonia constricta ), 
Budda or Sandalw^ood {Erernophila mitcludlii), Emu Apple {Owenia 
acidula), and other trees with a fairly dense undergrowth of Currant 
Bush (Carissa ovwia), appear to be fiiirly stable, due to the great 
number of large stones embedded in the surface soil. 'J'he proportion 
of edible trees is fairly large so that a good deal of standing timber 
is left even after the useless ones have been ringbarkcd. Bilgalow^ 
(Acac\a harpo'phyllu) scrubs also appear to be fairly stable since most 
of them have the typical soil pockets knowm as gilgais wdiieh serve to 
hold the water and prevent excessive run off. 

The soil types most threatened by erosion are the red soils some¬ 
times found along creeks and the red sandy soil ridges which adjoin 
the poor, white sandstones hills efist of Springsure. 

When the timber is removed, the red soil creek flats tend to form 
claypans- At one place near Springsui^e a striking example of erosion 
of this type was studied. Along one bank of the creek is a narrow 
strip of timbered country. The strip is situated along the western 
edge of an area of open downs and is an old alluvial flat. The principal 
trees and shrubs are Silver-leafed Ironbark {Exicalypius xnelanophloia) 
and Budda or Sandalwood {Erernophila Mitchelln) with a thin but 
fairly stable ground cover consisting principally Oif; Slender Wire 
Grass {Aristida gracilipes)^ Wine Grass {Aristida ramosa), Bindyeye 
{Calotis hispidnia), Peather Top {Arisiids lal^lfolia), Minute Grass 
{Tripogon loViiformis), Small Burr Grass {Tragus hiflorus), Spider 
Grass {Chloris acicularis), T&ll Chloris {CUoris ventricosa)^ Small Blue 
Grass {Dichanthmm affine)^ Bunch Spear or Black Spear Grass 
{Heteropogon contortus), EragrosHs falcata, md Cotton Bush {Kochia 
tomeniosa) (Plate 17). Some of these are present only as isolated plants. 
For example, there is not suflicient Black Spear Grass to cause trouble 
with sheep. This strip of country is particularly valuable, especially when 




Plate 17. 

Orion Downs: East of Hpringsure. —Red aliuvium with Silver-leafed Ironbark 
i^Eucah/ptiia melanophloia) and Budda or Sandalwood {Eremophila Mitchellii) ^ and 
ground vegetation of! Wire (xravss (Aristida ra7nosa), Small Blue Grass {Diehanthium 
afflne), Small Burr Grass (Tragm hiflorm)^ Biiidyeye {Calotis his^nduila), Minute 
Grass (Tripogon loliiformis). 



Plate 18. 

Same place as Plate 17. Open patch showing erosion gullies, also smooth surface 
on left due to sheet erosion. 
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Plate 20. 

Same m above. Same log in foregroimd^ showing gullying of creek banks 
oi^posite cleared area. 
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lambing ewes are in the paddock, because the ewes get into it and escape 
the White Spear Grass on the downs country. In addition, the trees 
provide good shade. 

In some places the timber has died, most probably through drought, 
and in these places sheet and gully erosion have commenced (Plate 18). 
They do not extend for any distance into the living timber. 

The strip extends into an adjoining paddock, portion of which 
was cleared to provide wind for a mill. Where the timber has been 
removed the surface is mostly hard and smooth like a typical claypan 
with occasional patches of looser soil growing some Minute Grass, 
Bindyeye, Bluebell (Wahlenhergia gracilis)y and Galvanised Burr 
(Bassm Birchii) (Plate 19). The surface is from 1 to 2 inches lower 
than that of the fidjacent paddock where the timber was left standing. 
The bare area described above was formerly thickly infested with 
Galvanised Burr, but this was all removed. This year there is a good 
deal of young growth. 

Evidence of tlie difference in run off is provided by the creek bank 
itself. Between the old alluvium and the present creek bed is a terrace 
about 20 to 30 feet wide and about 6 to 10 feet below the level of the 
timbered strip. Opposite the uncleared area this terrace and the banks 
remain intact, opposite the cleared area both terrace and bank are 
deeply gullied (Plate 20). 

East of Springsure adjoining the ranges is a type of forest 
developed on a red soil. The surface readily breaks up into a fine sand 
and this soil is very susceptible to erosion by both wind and water. 

The forest consists of a lieterogeneous mixture of Belah (Casuanna 
lepidopkloia), Box {Eucalypiits popuUfoUa) y Cypress Pine {Callifris 
glauca )y and Silver-leafed Jronbark {Eucalyptus mdanophoUa), with 
a lower story of Budda or Sandalwood {Eremophila Miichellii)y and 
scattered Quinine Berry {Fetalostigma quadHloculare), In its natural 
state the forest is practically a closed formation, and ground vegetation 
is negligible. 

When the Belah, Box, and Ironbark are ringbarked, a dense cover 
of ground vegetation appears. This consists chiefly of Black Spear 
Grass (Heieropogon contoriws) y Tall Chloris {Chloris ventricosa) y Wire 
Grass {A^%stida ramosa), Purple Daisy {Brachycmne sp.), Flinders Plea 
(StachytarpImiOi) y Brackiaria pHigera, undllhagodia Hnifolia (a salt- 
weed). In some areas where the undergrowth was rung in addition to 
the larger trees, wind and water have removed a good deal of the surface 
soil and have either polished the surface or |)roduced gullies. In any 
case the stand of herbage and grasses has been much reduced. In the 
open spaces, too, Currant Bush (Carissa avoita) is spreading rapidly. 
In the areas east of the Dividing Range Currant Bush does not appear 
to be grazed to any extent, and it is capable of foinning a barrier almost 
impenetrable to sheep, cattle, and sometimes horses. 

The Mint Weed Problem. 

Mint Weed or Wild Sage {Salv^la reflexa) appears likely to beconfe 
a very serious pest in the Springsure district. Apart from the fact that 
it spreads rapidly and renders much land practically useless* Mint 
Weed is poisonous, and constitutes a potential danger to travelling stock. 
Paddock stock rarely, if ever, eat the plant, or if they do, they do not 
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get sufficient to cause trouble. However, empty sheep, particularly those 
unloaded from trucks and then driven, are very susceptible to plant 
poisoning. Losses among such sheep have already occurred. 

Mint Weed is an annual and appears to flourish on bare areas, 
particularly after winter rains. It seeds very freely and the seeds 
appears to germinate veiy readily. Tlie plant is easily removed by 
chipping, but such large areas are now infested that its removal by this 
means would be very costly. 

PROBLEMS OF THE CLERMONT DISTRICT. 

The Clermont districjt appears to be less threatened than the 
Springsure area although White Spear Grass is troublesome in places. 
Mint Weed does not seem to have reached the district as yiet. Soil 
erosion is less active than in the Springsiure district, though some of the 
black soil dovnis are gullied. 

Plant Poisoning. 

One of the principal problems in the ('lermont district is loss by 
plant poisoning. The writer was informed that many sheep are lost 
(‘ach year from this cause, particularly after winter rains. .A number 
of plants may be res/ponsible. During his visit the writer saw plants 
of iMiorn Apple (Datura LeuMiardtii)^ Darling Pea {Stvainsona galegi- 
folia) j Caustic Creeper {Euphorbia Drummondii), Ellangowan Poison 
Bush (Myoporum deseHi), Fuchsia Bush {Eremophila macuMta)^ 
Prickly Poppy or Mexican Poppy {Argemoyie mexicana), and the 
so-called Red Poppy or Red Bottlebrush {Pimelea Jmmatostachya), 
Each of these plants has been either proved or is suspected of poisoning 
sto(*k at different times. 

Paddocks on one property where newly introduced rams are con¬ 
sistently lost were examined and found to contain fair quantities of 
Darling Pea and Red Poppy. In addition, one of the i)addocks contained 
Ellangowan Poison Bush and Prickly Poppy. Caustic Creeper is said 
to be frequently present although none was seen at the time of the visit. 

On another property where sheep are lost fair quantities of Darling 
Pea and Red IV)ppy were present in the paddock concerned. 

Grass Problems. 

A grass wliich threatens to become a* pest in some parts of the 
Clermont district is Yabila Grass {Famciim queemlandicum)^ also 
known as Star Grass, Umbrella Grass, Windmill Grass or Blow-away 
G-rass, names loosely applied in Western Queensland to grasses having 
a spreading seed hea.d which breaks oft’ at the base and blows away. 
The name Yabila Grass is worthy of note. So far as is Imown, this is 
the first time the name has been put on record. The name was given 
to the writer by Mr. Gillespie of Orion Downs in the Springsui*e district, 
who assured him that it is a gentiine native name. 

Yabila Grass is a densely tufted perennial growing to a height of 
about 2 feet or sometimes more. It grows vigorously and seeds freely, 
and appears to be fairly drought resistant. Stock generally avoid it, 
except when very young. In many places it has nearly replaced the 
Blue Grass, It is not so serious a pest as White Spear Grasss because 
the seed is not at all dangerous to sheep. However, it is worthy of notice 
as a potential danger to the pasture on account of its vigour and 
unpalatability. Burning appears to favour the spread of this grass. 
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CONCLUSION, 

In addition to tbe above data mucli information was collected on 
the behaviour of the native grass species, p^cularly the Mitchell 
Grasses. This has been added to the information already collected in 
other parts of Western Queensland. 

In conclusion, the writer wishes to express his sincere gratitude 
to the many people wlio, sometimes at considerable inconvenience to 
themselves, co-operated in the course of this survey of the two districts. 



Plate 21. 

A Road through the Rain Forest on the Eungella Range, near Mackay, Queenslaml, 
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Pig Raising. 

By Officers of the Pig Raising Branch. 

'l^HE pig industry of Queensland provides an important part of the 
**• Statens rural wealth, the total value of the annual production in 
recent years, after processing for fresh and frozen pork and cured 
bacon and ham, has approached £2,000,000. The true value of the 
industry is only visualised, however, when it is realised that so far, pig 
raising is (‘onducted primarily for tlie piirjios^^ of disposing of by- 
])roducts of other industries, particularly milk by-products from the 
butter and cheese industries, which have limited values in other 
directions, but can be economically converted into good quality pork. 

The existence of the }>ig industry depends upon suitable food 
supplies, and in Queensland, although the pig industry is spread over 
a large area, the far northern and the most southern bacon factories 
being more than 1,000 miles apart, a relatively small part of the State is 
devoted to pig raising. Pig raising is confined to the dairying and 
agricultural areas along the coast, and at present approximately 8r5 
jier cent, of the pig population of the State is within a 200 miles radius 
of Brisbane. 

The annual pig crop during recent years has been around half a 
million pigs slaughtered for pork and bacon wdthin the State, and the 
number is increasing, although the annual crop fluctuates according 
to seasonal conditions which affect the food supply. 

There is scope for greatly increased production of pigs, but any 
increase Is dependent upon further food supplies, which could be pro¬ 
vided by increased cultivation of fodder crops for pigs and increased 
milk production, which in turn is dependent upon improved pasture 
management, increased production of fodder crops for dairy cattle, and 
the conservation of fodder and water to smooth out the seasonal 
fluctuations in the production of milk. 

Even with the present milk supply more pork could be produced 
by the use of greater quantities of fodder crops, and by distributing 
the available milk to larger numbers of pigs, or by substituting meat- 
meal for milk as the protein-rich part of the diet. 

Climatic and soil conditions in Queensland's agricultural areas 
are very suitable for the production of numerous crops which provide 
good pig food. The long grazing seasons and moderate temperatures 
are conducive to profitable pig production. 


MARKETS AND MARKETING. 

Before commencing to produce an article for sale it is wise to 
ascertain if there is likely to be a market for' that article; it is therefore 
in order to deal with existing markets and their present requirements, 
but it is necessary to realise that market requirements change with time, 
and producers must be prepared to make any alterations necessary in 
their commodity to meet changing consumer requirements; Ais is 
particulaidy important when there is competition among producers to 
supply a crowded market 
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Australians are not big pork eaters in comparison with people of 
other countries; in fact, we eat less pig meats per head of population 
than most nations. 

Queensland produced in recent years approximately one-fourth of 
the total pigs slaughtered in the Commonwealth. As Queensland V 
human population is only about one-seventh of the Commonwealth total 
this State has a larger surplus of pig meats than any other. This 
surplus is disposed of partly in the form of cured bacon and liam sold 
to the other States, some cured bacon and ham is exported to the East 
and to the islands of the Pacific, but the increasing surplus is being 
exported to the United Kingdom in the form of fr07.en porker and 
baconer carcases and pieces. Queensland is now supplying approxi¬ 
mately one-half of the total frozen pig meat export to the United 
Kingdom from Australia. 

The United Kingdom is the worlds largest importer of pig products, 
and Australia looks to this market as the logical outlet for its surplus 
pork. During the past seven years there has been a rapid increase 
in this trade w^ith the United Kingdom until it has now reached a stage 
where the prices paid for pigs in Australia are largely infiueneed by 
the United Kingdom market. Since this effect has become more evident 
there has been greater stability of prices for pigs in Australia than was 
previously experienced. This stability gives the producer greater con¬ 
fidence in the pig industry, and is therefore conducive to increased 
production 

The policy of the United Kingdom Government is to foster home 
production of pig meats and to give preference to Empire imports over 
foreign imports. Also it has legislated for the control of the home 
pig industry so that pidees of bacon may be regulated, and the whole 
industry stabilised; Australia therefore does not contemplate restricted 
markets until pig productibn in Australia has reached a much greater 
volume than at present. 

The local, interstate, and overseas markets provide for the disposal 
of good quality pigs of both porker and baconer weights, but when it 
is realised that the United Kingdom is the most obvious channel for 
marketing the increasing quantities of pig meats which are being 
produced in Queensland, special consideration should be given to the 
following resolution of the Australian Meat Board, published in 
November, 1937:— 

^' That the board considers that the best way to export pig meats 
from Australia to the United Kingdom is in the form of 
frozen baconer carcases and pieces suitable for the manu¬ 
facture into bacon and hams, and recommends accordingly 
to producers."' 

A study of pig prices in Queensland over a number of years 
indicates a seasonal trend of prices which reach their peak in the Spring 
and then fall rapidly until they reach their lowest in the Autumn; 
this is the result of the pig industry's reliance on milk, the production 
of which fluctuates with the seasons. In 1929 and for a few years 
previous, prices averaged about 7d. per lb. dressed weight for priihe 
baeoners on Queensland railways. Then, with the fall in world values, 
for practically all primary products there was a sharp decline in pig 
valnes in the years 1931, 1932, and 1933. Since 1933 pig prices have 
inereased to an average of aronnd 54d. per lb. 
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Most districts in Queensland where pig raising is well established 
are well i)rovided with marketing facilities. Large bacon factories oi: 
meatworks are established at Brisbane, Toowoomba, Warwick, Mary¬ 
borough, Gladstone, Rockhampton, and Mareeba. Each of these estab¬ 
lishments treats pigs for local requirements, and most of them engage 
in the treatment of pigs for export. In most districts there are also 
smaller butchering establishments which treat pigs for local 
requirements. 

Some of the organisations treating pigs arrange regular truckings 
either weekly or fortnightly from country railway centres, when pigs 
are sold either “over the scales,’’ before trucking, on an estimated 
dressed weight basis, or on consignment to the works, when they are 
paid for after slaughter on their actual dressed weight. 

Auction sales of pigs are conducted at Brisbane and several other 
large marketing centres, while practically all operators are prepared 
to accept pigs '‘on consignment” at the works direct from growers. 

Prime haeoner and porker pigs are readily saleable, but unfinished 
or excessively fat pigs are usually sold at a discount. Mature sows 
which are not in pig, but in prime condition, are classed as backfatters 
and find a good market; stags and rough quality pigs are not in very 
keen demand on most markets. Weaners and store pigs are traded 
fairly extensively at the larger auction marke^ts, and also privately 
between producers. The demand for these two classes of pigs is 
irregular, fluctuating with the seasons and the food supply. Most 
successful pig raisers prefer to breed and then finish tlieir own pigs, 
rather than purchase stores, because of the risk of introducing disease, 
and because store pigs are usually too expensive when in demand. 

All pigs slaughtered for sale are submitted to inspection by Govern¬ 
ment meat inspectors, whose duty it is to satisfy themselves by examina¬ 
tion, that each carcase is free from disease, and is fit for liunian con¬ 
sumption, any diseased carcase or part thereof being condemned. Pigs 
slaughtered for export from Australia are inspected by Commonwealth 
meat inspectors, who also grade carcases; any carcase not complying 
with export standards is rejected, though not necessarily condemned. 
Export standards are severe, and many carcases are rejected because 
of some slight blemish which could have been avoided by more care 
being exercised in growing and marketing those pigs. With the growth 
of the export trade the problem of disposing of rejected carcases will 
become more acute, and it is therefore necessarj^ for producers and 
those handling pigs in transit to exercise greater care in order to avoid 
what could become a burden on the pig industry. 

For the purpose of identification of ownership so that the seller 
of the pigs may be made to bear any loss of condemnations, and be 
credited with the gradings of his pig carcases, it is required by the Pig 
Industry Act of 1933 and Regulations thereunder that every pig offered 
for sale, and every pig consigned to a slaughtering establishment, must 
bear a mark of identification. Pigs consigned to works or factories are 
mostly branded with the body tattoo, which is an efficient brand for 
identifying carcases, but is not always visible on live pigs; therefore, 
in cases where it is desired to identify the pigs immediately before as 
well as after slaughter, the fire brand is resorted to, as ear-marking 
and ear-tagging have not proved wholly satisfactory. 
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The difference between the price per lb. which the producer receives 
for his pigs, and the price he pays the storekeeper for a lb. of bacon 
is thought by some producers to be too great; it should, however, be 
realised that the price paid to the producer does not usually include 
freight to the works, and when pigs are delivered to the works by the 
producer an allowance is made for the freight. Further, a lb. of 
dressed pork does not make a lb. of bacon. The following is an account 
of what happens to a prime, unfasted pig weighing 200 lb. olive at a 
country railway yard. Weight is lost in the form of shrinkage and 
emptying of the digestive tract during transit to the works, and whilst 
resting at the works; then at slaughter the blood, hair, and viscera are 
lost, and the resultant carcase with head, feet, and flare still on, weighs 
approximately 14^5 lb. after cooling. In the process of bacon curing 
the head, feet, flare, backbone, and trimmings are removed, and drying 
occurs, resulting in approximately 110 lb. of cured bacon and hams 
being produced, which is 55 per cent, of the live weight of the pig. 

The yield of careiise and the yield of cured meat vary considerably, 
and are not so high with light pigs as with heavy pigs, and are influenced 
also by the condition and conformation of the pigs, the amount of food 
they are carrying when flrst weighed alive, and the time elapsing before 
slaughter. 


ACCOMMODATION AND EQUIPMENT. 

In providing accommodation for his pigs, the farmer must consider 
the health and comfort of his stock, and plan to prevent disease as far 
as practicable ; he must also consider his system of feeding and manage¬ 
ment, and bear in mind the class of pigs required by the pork and bacon 
trades. 

During recent years 4he general demand has changed towards 
leaner meat, and pig-raisers are now endeavouring to produce i)ork 
and bacon pigs which have an abundance of lean meat and a minimum 
of fat; this, of course, necessitates a change of methods in breeding, 
feeding, and management. 

Health in pigs is dependent on sound husbandry, one of the more 
important features of which is the provision of good accommodation. 
Investigations into disease in pigs have shown that certain rules in 
sanitation regarding pig accommodation will, if carried out, control most 
of the serious troubles which occur in pigs, particularly infestation by 
internal parasites. 

Bearing in mind the most important feature of pig accommodation 
—^namely, sanitation—there can be only two clearly defined systems of 
keeping pigs which are completely satisfactory; one is the grayling 
system, wherein pigs are kept on fresh pasture or crop land which is 
either rested, or cultivated and grazed in rotation; the other is the 
intensive system, in .which the pigs are kept on impervious floors, such 
as concrete, which are properly drained and regularly cleaned. In 
both of these systems the object should be to keep the pigs on clean 
ground, or on a clean floor, for a good deal of the infection to wh^feh 
pigs are subject lurks on the ground or floor of pig pens which are not 
rested, or properly cleansed. In grazing pig paddocks in rotation the 
youngest pigs should be kept on the cleanest ground, as they are 
usually the more susceptible to infection. 




Plate 28. 

Intensive Pig Pens of similar design to the drawings shown in Plate 50. 
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Where there is a sufficient area of good grazing land or cultivation 
land the grazing system has many advantages, and should be adopted,, 
either entirely, or in combination with the intensive system.- If sufficient 
paddocks can be cropped for the pigs to do the harvesting, the paddocks 
being ploughed a couple of times each year, infection will be kept at 
a minimum; the pigs will receive beneht from the exercise gained in 
grazing or harvesting their own food; a good deal of labour is saved 
in the harvesting of the crop, and the fertility of the land benefits. 

On grazing land where cultivation is not practicable it is necessary 
to have sufficient paddocks of ample area to keep them always well 
grassed, and to enable the resting of the paddocks at frequent intervals. 
Pig paddocks should not be over-stocked so that they become bare, 
unless tliey can be cultivated or rested for several months. Even if 
pigs are paddoeked as suggested, the ground near the troughs and sheds 
will become ^^pig sick’' after a time, and so it is most desirable that 
such equipment should be movable. Sheds of convenient size should be 
provided in the paddocks to shelter the pigs from the extremes of the 
weather, and these sheds should be built on skids to allow of tlieii* easy 
transport about the paddock, or from one paddock to another. Food 
troughs and platforms, self-feeders, and water fountains should also be 
mounted on skids for easy transport. 

With movable equipment and sufficient paddocks, there is no 
necessity for (leaning up with broom and shovel, and where pigs are 
kept on the grazing system the whole piggery is found to be free of 
noxious odours, wdiieh are usually associated with small pen ]>iggeries; 
these features make pig-raising a much more congenial undertaking 
when the grazing system is adopted. 

When the intensive system of pig-raising is adopted, impervious 
floors, and good drains aue essential; a good supply of water and the 
necessary labour are also required tu clean the pens daily. Intensive 
pens are necessarily small, and a portion of each pen is roofed to provide 
the pigs with shelter from the extremes of the weather. (See plan of 
intensive pig pens.) 

In selecting a site for intensive pig pens, considei'ation should be 
given to the aspect, so as to provide shelter from the prevailing winds, 
and to make the best use of the early morning sun as a disinfectant and 
deodoriser inside the sheds; thua a north-easterly aspect will usually be 
found the most suitable. 

A SUGGESTED LAYOUT. 

The model piggery shown in Plate 24 suggests a layout whicii has 
proved very satisfactory where suitable cultivation or giming land is 
available. This plan gives scope for cultivation and rotational grazing 
of paddocks with a view to providing a maximum of pasture for the 
pigs, and control of disease and parasites. The land in the centre of 
the runs, with, a loading race at one end, and two movable hurdles, 
provides ample facilities for drafting pigs. 

The usual fencing might be replaced by movable hurdles at the 
ends of the runs adjoining the lane, so that when paddocks are being 
cultivated implements may work right to the end of the run, for it is 
this portion around the troughs which becomes most fouled. 
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It is not suggested that the pigs will obtain all their food from the 
3 acres of grazing shown in the plan, and the grazing can only be 
expected to carry the pigs if other food is provided in addition. 

Where the correct type of pig is bred, and feeding conditions are 
good, pigs may be kept in paddocks as suggested, from birth to slaughter, 
with excellent results. 

On every farm where pigs are bred and reared a number of paddocks 
or pens is necessary, so that pigs of various classes and ages may be 
kept >sei)arately. Breeding sows when dry should be run in a separate 
enclosure from other pigs, and in some cases it is even desirable to 
run the forward sows separate from the backward sows. Dry sows will 
secure the greatest part of their food requirement from good grazing, 
and give best results when kept out in the open. 



Plate 25. ^ 

W. F. Kajewski’s Piggery, Glencoe, Darling Downs, whore pigs are kept under 
grazing conditions, and movable sheds are provided for them. The long, narrow 
paddocks are cropped regularly, and the system has been working satisfactorily for 
isoine years. 


The best results are obtained when sows with young litters are kept 
in individual enclosures, and as it is rather difficult on large piggeries 
to give each sow and litter a separate paddock large enough to be 
cultivated, the intensive pen is often resorted to for sows and young 
litters; however, the sows and litters may be kept separately on pasture 
by providing each one with a hut, to which are affixed three hurdles, 
making a small run (see Plate 29); the whole unit should be movable 
so that the pigs can be put on to fresh pasture as each patch becomes 
fouled. 
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MOVABLE SHELTER SHED. 

The shed illustrated in Plates 27 and 28 is suggested for use in 
pig paddocks. Being built on skids the shed is capable of being 
moved about the piggery for convenience, and to maintain good 
sanitation. 

Its floor sj)aee, 8 feet x 7 feet, makes it suitable for a sow and litter, 
about five dry sows, or twelve growing pigs. The height allows a man 
to enter freely, and provides for coolness in hot weather, thus obviating 
the need for shade in other forms. 



Plate 29. 

When it is necessary' to segregate the boar, or a sow with a young litter, or a 
few pigs being finished for market, the movable shed in the paddock can still be 
nso(J by attaching hurdles as illustrated here, making a temporary pen. 


The two features of this shed which should appeal to farmers 
are its ease of construction and low cost. 

In building, the 4-ineh by l-inch flooring is laid across the 6-inch 
by 3-inch runners, each 9 feet long, and the 4-inch by 2-ineh stiffener 
is placed along under the centre of the floor. The two sides are then 
made by bolting two 4-inch by li-inch by 8 feet plates across three 
studs 4 inches by 2 inches by 6 feet 6 inches, placing the bottom plate 
4 inches from the end of the studs. The sides are then bolted to the 
skids as shown in drawings. Two pieces of 3 inches by 2 inches by 
7 feet 6 inches are then fixed across the back and front as top plates, 
and checked on to the sides as shown. Centre studs 4 inches by 2 
inches by 6 feet 1 inch are then placed in position at front and back 
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of the .shed, reaehiiig from floor to lop plates, and these are fixed using 
4-ineh angle braekets. A rafter 3 inches by 2 inches x 9 feet 4 inches 
is then set along each side and checked into position as shown, to carry 
the iron. 

Wire netting 14-inch mesh, 18 gauge, and 6 feet high is tiieii fixfd 
to the inside and outside of the studs, covering ad the walls, except 
lialf the front, whicli is left open. Straw is then rammed tightly ia tween 
the wire befoi'e it is nailed up at the top. This walling material 
provides good insulation against weather, is inexpensive, and keeps 
the si led light for moving. The roof consists of five sheets ot 10-f(*et 
curved iion. 

GUARD RAIL. 

All farrowing houses should be fitted with a guard rail to prevent 
A’onng pigs from being crushed against the walls. Experience has 
proved that the use of this rail has saved an appreciable number of 
young pigs. This ]*ail can be constructed of 8-in( b by .2-in('h hardwood, 
1-inch water jiiping, or saplings. It shoukl l)i‘ placed 9 inches aiiove 
the floor and 7 inches from the walls. 

FENCING. 



"U 


Plate 30. 

riiis t\|)e of feiK'jjig will IjoIJ pijZH over tlirce wtnvkH old, proA’idcd it is kejjt 
well .‘^trjiijied. It is loss exi^ensive tluni eoinparahle woven wive, fenees, and 1 »hs the 
advantages of being easily refiaiivd and strained by roller Rtvainers at the end of 
e:udi line. 

The*})anei illustvatod is 11 feet, tbe wires are spaced from the ground:-—.1 inch, 
2 iiKdies, 3 indies, 3 indies, 3 intdies, 4 indies, .5 indies, 7 inches, 8 inches; the 
iKittoni Avire is barlxsl and the others jilain. The wooden droppers are stapled to 
the wires. 


The ‘^Electric Pence” has given satisfaction where tried, and has 
the advantage of saving a mmsiderable amount of posts and wire wlTCre 
a large amount of fencing is to be erected. Where pigs are to be kept 
on the grazing system the electric fence” is w’orthy of consideration. 
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Plate 32, 

Only one electrified wire is lequned for larger stock. 





Plate 34. 

Trolley on wooden rails used for conveying separated milk from the dairy to pigs, 
on Mr. E. J. Eeeve’s property, Balgowan, Barling Downs. 






Plate 36. 

Wooden trough on a movable floor, suitable for paddock use. 
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TROUGHS. 

The piggery Hhould be equipped with troughs of sufficient capacity 
to feed the pigs without undue scrambling or fighting at feeding time. 
An average space of 10 inches should be allowed for each adult pig. 
The trough should have the capacity to hold a full feed for the pigs. 

Pig troughs should be strongly constructed, and have a smooth 
surface free from corners or cracks. Where j^ortable troughs are used 
in a grazing piggery they should be of a size which allows of their being 
easily luiuled on to clean ground. (See Plate 3(1) 

AUTOMATIC WATERER. 

Plate 38 illustrates a watering d(‘viee suitable for paddock use. 
A 4d-gallon drum is set into a trough 6 inches deep, and the whole is 
hx^nl on to a slide. The drum has a i-incli plug hole inches from its 
bottom, and a larger plug hole for filling at its top. The lower hole 
allows the water to flow out to a sufficient height to allow of the pigs 
drinking from the trough; and to fill the drum the bottom hole is 
plugged and the top hole opened. 

SELF-FEEDERS. 

Self-feeding of pigs is as yet little practised in Australia, because^ 
pigs are kept chiefly to utilise by-products, such as separated milk, which 
are not readily adaptable to self-feeding; but when the price ratio of 
grain and pork is such as to make the pig a profitable means of disposing 
of grain, pig-raising must he considered from a somewhat different 
viewpoint. 

The grain-grower who keeps pigs but has no milk foods can make 
good use of his grain liy feeding it in combination with such foods as 
lucerne chaff and meatrneal, Ixith of which are substitutes for separated 
milk in the pig’s ration.^ Such feeds as tli^'se are adaptable to dry- 
f(‘eding through a self-feedtu*, whereby the pigs have sev<Tal days^ food 
supply placed in the feeder, and they are allowed to help themselves. 
I'^nder certain conditions, self-ft^eding has many advantages and is 
worthy of trial. 

ONE-WAY 8ELF FEEDERS FOH PIGS—AfATERTALS 
REQUIRED. (Sec Plnte 37.) 



Niuiiher. 

Tjength. 


Size. 



jMaterial. 

Skids 

Three . . 

Ft. in. 

1 6 

4 in. X 

2 in. 



Hardwood 

Trougli 

One 

4 0 

6 in. X 

2 in. 



Pine 

Trough 

One 

3 lOi 

12 in. X 

2 in. 



Pine 

Trough . . 

Trough 

One 

3 10^ 

4 in, X 

2 in. 



Pine 

One 

3 i0| 

8 in. X 

1 in. 



Pine 

Trough 

One 

3 lOJ 

! 4 in. X 

1 in. 



i Pine 

Front Panels 

Five 

3 lOi 

6 in. X 

fin. 

T. 

& a. 

1 Fine 

Front Panels 

Two 

'23! 

3 in. X 

2 in. 



Pine 

Sliding and hinged flaps 

Two 

^ 3 10| 

1 4 in. X 

8 in. 



Pine 

Ends and l:)aek . . 

Twenty- 

i 3 3 * 

1 6 in. X 

fin. 

T, 

& G. 

Pine 


four 







Ends and back . . 

One 

7 0 

6 in. X 

f in. 



Pine 

Top 

Ten 

2 4 

6 in. X f in. 

T. 

& G. 1 

1 Pino 

Top . 

Two 

1 

5 0 

6 in. X 

1 in. 



Pine 


Hardware—^Three l-inch by J-inch iron straps. 

Six 3-inch strap hinges. 

Two 3-inch by ^-inch bolts with thumb nuts. 
Nails, «fec. 
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Plate 37. 

Jlhistrating a type of self feeder which has ..given satisfactory results in practieo.; 
and is large enough to feed twelve pigs. 
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Plate 38. 

Automatic Wjjter Fountain suitable for pigs in paddocks. 


LEGISLATION. 

Pig-raising: in QiaHjiisland is controlled by legislation under the 
Pig Industry Act, Dairy Produce Acts, Diseases in Stock Acts, and the 
Slaughtering Act, and the l)y-laws of city, municipal, and shire councils. 
While it is advisable, when about to construct or alter a piggery, to 
consult the authorities concenicd, tlirough the district ijispectors under 
the Acts, it might l>e stated here that the general purposes of the legisla¬ 
tion in force are to i)roviile for health and sanitation on the premises 
where pigs are kept. 

It is required by the Dairy Produce Acts and Regulations that pigs 
«hall not be allowed within 150 feet of premises where dairy produce is 
kept; these include milking shed, separator imom, and cream house. 

A eominon method of transmission of tuberculosis from cattle to 
pigs is through the pigs having access to the dung of infected cattle; 
all pigs should therefore be kept out of cow paddocks and yards. 
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QUARANTINE PEN. 

It is advisable to provide a quarantine pen some distance from 
other pens, where newly introduced pigs and sick pigs could be placed, 
and kept under observation. This is an im|)ortant safeguard against 
disease. 



Plate 39. 

A Useful Portable Xioading Race. 


FEEDING. 

The ability of pigs to make economical gains in weight is determin(*d 
by their breeding, management, and feeding. Well-bred, thrifty i)igs 
that are well cared for, and kept in good health, will make the best use 
of the available foods. There are veiy few foods which pigs will not 
relish, provided they are wholesome. Decomposed foods should not be 
used. The pig’s digestive tract is not designed for the eonsnmptioii of 
large quantities of bulky foods; therefore, while a little rougliage is 
desirable, eoneentrates should predominate in the ration. 

In most circumstances, full feeding either by hand or self-feeder, 
is a wise practice, and, provided the animal receives a complete and 
balanced ration, and the necessary exercise, and is bred to the right tyi)e, 
it will produce a desirable carcase at tlic required weight; but if small- 
type pigs are being fed to bacon weights, limited feeding must be 
practised. While the nature and composition of a pig’s food affects 
the proportion of fat and lean in the carcase, the inherited conformation, 
and tin? environment, are also important factors. 

Up to the present, pigs have been kept in Australia chiefly to utilise 
by-products from other industries, more particularly the by-products of 
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the dairy industry, and when sueli foods are available cheaply, they 
form the basis of pig-feeding rations. While pig-raising is dependent on 
other industries for food supplies, the selection of foods and the seleetion 
and preparation of rations will depend almost entirely on the availability 
of by-products; but when pig-raising is undertaken as a special business, 
llien ])rovision of a food supply is a different matter, and the selection 
of foods to be grown or purchased requires very keen attention. 

Tlie pig-raiser should know what quantity of food hi.s pigs are using 
to make a i>oiind of pork, and wdiether the value of that pork is sufficient 
to pay for th(‘ food, as well as labour and other charges. When foods 
havo to hr {purchased, their cost must be considered as well as their 
feeding value, and their suitability when used in combination with other 
foods. 

Food is usually given to animals with the object of produeing growth, 
work, milk, &c., but before any of these can be produced the animal 
])ody must be maintained, i.e., the body heat must be kept up, w^aste 
tissue must be replaced, and the ne(^essary energy for the movement of 
body Muisel(\s must be supplied. Approximately half the food given to 
a young {>ig is used for maintenance before any growdli can be expeeli*d: 
this explains why the quicker the animal is growui, the less the amount 
of food used for maintenance. 

The growth of young animals is dependent on a supply of food in 
excess of a maintenance allowance,, and with pigs, this is perha[)s tie* 
most important obje(d in feeding from the practical view^point, for, 
having ])rodueed the young pigs, the farmer’s object is to grow tluMU 
rapidly and as economically as* possible. 

In mature l)r(‘eding sto(*k, food is used not only for maintenance, 
but for the production of young. After the birth of the young, the sow 
has to secrete milk to feed them for a couple of months. This means 
an extra call on her body, wdiich must be supplied with the neeessarx' 
food. Protein-rich foods are essential for the production of muscle and 
milk, and, carbonaceous foods and fats are used for the production of 
tVit, heat, and energy in the animal body. 

The laying on of fat is natun^’s way of storing up a reserve of 
energy and heat in the animal body, and animals at any stag(\ if 
supplied with sufficient food, will store fat in the body. There is, how¬ 
ever, a greater tendency to store fat when the animal is pa>st the early 
growing stage. The fat is .stored in layers between the skin and the 
muscle, m the internal cavities of the body, and intermingled within the 
mvisele fibres. 


QUANTITY OP POOD TO GIVE. 

The growth, appetite, and condition of the pigs ai^ the feeder's 
best guide in determining quantities of food to use, but for convenience 
in calculation the following may be taken as approximate requirements 
to produce rapid growth in pigs:— 
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I 

' Minimum Dully Allowance per 
' Pig of Protein-rich Foods. 

Live Weight of Pigs. .-~0E __- 


; Separated Milk 
: or Buttermilk. 


Meat Meal, etc. 


Clallons, 


L'O 11). A 

40 ll). I 

60 lb. I 

80 lb. ^ 

100 lb. ;{ 

120 1b. 

1401b. I 

160 1b. 2 

180 lb. I 

200 lb. V 

Hroorl ,Su‘\\s (Dry) . . . . . . . . | 

HrooO Si)\vs with litters ovor 2 vvwk.s old . . ; 1.J 


Lh. 

4 

I 

n 

I 

i 

I 

k 

I 


Daily 

Alio warn,!e per 
Pig of Grain 
or its 

Bqulvaleut. 


Lb, 

A 

1 

2 
•5 

4 

6 

6i 

7 

r> 6 


Wlioii a iruninium of ihreo-tjuarler ^zalloii of separated milk or 
Imttto* milk daily per [)ig is available, there should be no necessity to 
use meat meal or similar protein-rieh fomis, excepting in the. ease of 
sows with litters, which require one and a-half gallons of milk. 

Whim olluH* foods are used to rtqtlaee some or all of the gi*ain 
.allowaiiet', it may he estimated approximately that 1 lb. of grain equals— 

4 lb. Sweet potatoes. 

4 11). English potatoes. 

5 11). Arrowroot. 

t) 11). Jhimpkins. 

8 11). Mangolds. 

o-lO lb. Green pasture or forage crops. 

1 gal. Separated milk or butter milk (undiluted). 

2 gal. Wliey. 

When pigs are reeeiving large (piantities of protein-rieh foi’age, 
such as lucerne, eowqx'as, or field peas, tlie minimum reejuiremeut of 
j)roteiu-ri(*h food sueh as milk or meat meal will be less than that shown 
in the ta))]e aliove. It should be remembered in using bulky foods to 
replaee grain, tliat j)igs have a limited capacity for such foods and 
better results are usually ol)taiiied by feeding at least some of the ration 
as grain. This applies more to young pigs than to brood sows. 

Good pigs which are full fed should gain an average of 1 ih. live 
weight daily from 20 to 1(X> lb., and require an average of lb. of 
grain equivalent to make that 1 lb. gain. From KX) to 200 lb. the 
average daily live weight gain should be approximately 1| lb. with a 
food requirement of approximately 41 lb. grain equivalent for each 1 lb. 
gain. 

The most important point to wat(*h in, pig feeding is the (*ondition 
of the stock, for the pork and bacon trades reipiire pigs in a finished, 
fleshy condition, but not too thin or too fat. It is known that ]iigs 
require variety in their rations, that at least a portion of their food 
should be concentrates, that they re<inire both nitrogenous and car¬ 
bonaceous foods, and that many other factors must be considered in the 
selection of pig foods. 
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PREPAEATION OP FEEDING STUFFS. 

Any benefit to be derived from the preparation of a food will 
depend on its character and condition, and on the animal. With most 
foods cooking is unnecessary for pigs, exceptions being offal and English 
potatoes, also milk i)roducts which are suspected of earr^’ing the tubercle 
bacillus. In cold weather pigs prefer warm food and drink, and this 
should be attended to where in-acticable, as it will increase the palat- 
abilitj^ and help to maintain the body heat, portion of which would 
otherwise be absorbed in heating up the cold food in the digestive 
tract. While it is usually wise to force pigs to chew their foods, the 
small grains are more digestible when they are ground, crushed, or 
rolled, and even maize, which may Ix^ well chewed and digested at 
times, is often improved by grinding. On the other hand, pigs, if 
accustomed to the method of feeding and full fed, will make economical 
use of maize either on the cob or as whole shelled grain. 

American experiments have shown a saving in food consumption 
resulting from the grinding of the small grains, such as wheat and 
sorghum, as compared with the same grains fed whole through a self- 
feeder, the saving being approximately 4 per cent, in the case of 
sorghum grain and 6 i)er cent, in the case of wheat. 

AVhen the srmdl, hard grains cannot be crushed, ground, or rolled^ 
they should be softened by soaking or boiling. Lucerne chaff or hay 
is sometimes steamed or soaked to increase its palatability for pigs, 
although after pigs become accustomed to theses foods they make good 
use of them in a dry condition. 

In the following notes the more common pig foods have been 
grouped as follows:—(1) Grains and mill offals; (2) protein-rich con¬ 
centrates; (3) dairy by-products; (4) pasture and forage crops; (5) 
root crops; and (6) miscellaneous foods. The notes are intended to 
assist pig-raisers in determining the value of each food when used in 
combination with other foods. 

Maize. 

Maize is a carbonaceous (that is fat and energy producing) con¬ 
centrate. It should always be fed to pigs in combination with i)rotein- 
rich foods, such as milk, meatmeal, and lucerne. The improper use of 
maize in unbalanced rations has earned for it a reputation for produc¬ 
ing a soft and fat carcase, but it has been amply demonstrated that, 
when used in complete and balanced rations, maize is one of the best 
pork producing foods, and its use can be continued with confidence, 
provided its slioifcomings are understood. 

The quantity of maize used in pig feeding is usually governed by 
its market value and the price of pork. Approximately 5 to 6 lb. of 
maize (or its equivalent, as it is not wise to feed maize alone), will 
produce 1 lb. of dressed pork in good young pigs, or each bushel of 
maize should return 10 lb. of pork. This knowledge enables the pig- 
raiser to calculate the value of maize as grain and as pork. When 
maize is worth 2s. 6d. per bushel as grain and dressed pork is worth 
5d.j per lb. eacdi bushel of maize should be worth 5d. x 10=:4s. 2d. asr 
pork. In such a case it would pay the pig-raiser to feed all the avail¬ 
able maize to good pigs, with just sufficient protein-rich foods to balance 
the ration. When the value of a bushel of maize is more than' the 
value of 10 lb. of dressed pork, maize should be used as sparingly as 
possible, and some cheaper carbonaceous food used in its place where 
practicable. 
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Wheat. 

In feeding value, wheat closely resembles maize, and it is nearly 
as palatable as maize. The quality of meat produced from wheat is 
very satisfactory. AVh(‘at is less frecpiently used for stock feeding 
on account of its high average value for liurnan food. Being a small, 
hard grain, wheat gives much better results if ground before being fed 
to pigs. 

Barley. 

Barley is another of tlie useful grains for the pig\s diet; altliough 
slightly below the feeding value of maize and wheat, it is i)alatable and 
has a reputation for producing an excellent quality meat. Barley 
requires grinding before being fed to pigs. 

Sorghum. 

Grain sorghums are a much neglected pig food, ranking only a little 
behind maize in feeding value. The liardiness of this crop and its 
ability to j)rodiJ(*e grain wlieii maize would fail, deserve the consideration 
of the pig farmer. Like the other small grains, sorghum grain should 
be ground before being fed to pigs to get the greatest feeding value, but 
as the grain can be fed on the heads or even from the standing crop, 
preparation by grinding will probably not be favoured by most farm(‘rs. 

Pollard. 

Pollard, which is a by-product from the milling of wdieat, has its 
place on tlie pig farm, being very palatable, and usually available at a 
firice to make it worth feeding to pigs. 


Bran. 

Another mill offal, is not such a good food for young pigs as 
pollard, its fibre content being higher, and its fat and earbohydrates 
being lower than those of i)ollard. Bran, however, is a laxative and, 
for this reason, it has its us<^ for brood sow^s about farrowing time, and 
a bran mash is often given to pigs wkich are in ill-health, and need 
some food which wall stimulate the bow^els. 


(2) PROTEIN-RICH CONCENTRATES. 

Meat Meal. 

Meat meal, which is sold under various trade names, is a by-product 
from meatworks and abattoirs of great value to the Australian pig 
farmer. It is a nitrogenous concentrate containing a very high per¬ 
centage of digestible protein, and can be put to excellent use in 
balancing some of the common carbonaceous and bulky foods. 

The Australian pig-raiser relies to a great extent upon separated 
milk for his supply of protein-rich food to balance the grains, &c. In 
consequence of our climatic conditions, however, the supply of milk 
products very irregular, and in most years thei-e is a period when 
the supply is too low to maintain a full supply of pigs. It is on 
occasions such as these, that meat meal can be put to good use as a 
substitute for milk products, thus keeping up a regular supply of pigs 
throughout the year. 
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Pigs can be satisfactorily grown on grain and meat meal without 
the use of milk when each) pig receives ^ lb. of meat meal daily from 
weaning to baconer stage, and as much grain as it requires, which will 
be about 4 lb. for each 100 lb. live weight Feeding the fixed amount 
of meat meal right through and just increasing the grain, automatically 
balances the ration as required. 

When pigs have access to protein-rich pastures such as lucerne, 
the meat meal allowance may be reduced to | lb. daily. 



Plate 40. 

Baconcrs grown on tlie self-feeder in wliieli wavS placed a mixture containing 80 L.. 
maize meal, 10 lb. lucerne chaff, and 10 lb. meatraeal. The pigs were also given 
unlimited sui)])lies of water to drink. 


Meat meal may be fed either wet or dry. When fed wet, care should 
be taken so that there is no residue in the trough to putrify and become 
offensive in odour, and dangerous to the pig. It is a palatable food, 
and is relished by both young and old pigs. 

Experiments have demonstrated that for balancing grains a 
supplementary mixture of two parts of meat meal, one part of linseed 
meal, and one part of lucerne chaff or meal by weight, is superior to 
meat meal alone. 

Linseed Oil Meal. 

Linseed Oil Meal is a protein-rich concentrate which can be used 
in a similar manner to meat meal. It contains less protein, but 
nevertheless it is a highly nutritious food and has a laxative action orr 
the animal. When used as the only protein-rich sup]>lement to grain, 
linseed meal does not give such good results as when it is used in 
combination with supplements such as separated milk, buttermilk, or 
meat meal. On account of its laxative action the addition of linseed 
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aiieal to the ration of sows at farrowing time is a wise practice., The 
fairly high percentage of oil in this food makes it suitable for feeding 
to stock which are being prepared for show, as it gives them a glossy 
coat. Oily foods should be fed with care, as their excessive use tends 
to produce a soft, oily carcase. 

Cotton Seed Meal. 

Tills by-product of the cotton seed is a protein-rich concentrate. 
The use of cotton seed meal for pig-feeding has been limited because 
in >some cases it lias been found to jiroduee poisoning when fed in a 
fairly large proportion, over a lengthy period; however, recent 
experiments, both here and in other countries, indicate that at least 
half the protein supplement of a ration may consist of cotton seed 
meal provided it is fed in conjunction with meat and bone meal. 

(3) DAIRY BY-PRODUCTS. 

Separated Milk 

Although strictly speaking a protein-rich supplement for foods 
such as grains, separated milk is used in Australia very often as the 
basis of the ration, or as the whole ration, and to a large -extent the 
supply of baconers and porkers is dependent on the supply of sejiarated 
milk. 

Separated milk contains no fibre, but about 00 per cent, of water. 
It is one of the most jialatable and nutritions foods for pigs and is 
unsurpassed as a protein-rich supplement, being even a little superior 
to meat meal as a sole supplement to grain. Pigs of all ages relish 
separated milk, and being rich in minerals, it is particularly valuable 
for growing pigs and breeding stock. Being produced on most farms 
where pigs are raised, separated milk will be the cheapest j)rotein-rich 
food for pigs. 

If young pig.s received a minimum of three-(iuarters of a gallon 
of separated milk per head daily from weaning to baeoner stage, they 
will be receiving sufficient X)rotein from the milk to balance all the 
grain they can eat. By feeding a constant amount of milk—three- 
quartei*s of a gallon daily—and increasing the grain as the pig grows, 
a fairly satisfaelory balance is maintained in the ration. When just 
sufficient separated milk is used to balance the ration, the greatest 
value is being gained from the milk, and the feeding of greater 
quantities results in a loss of nitrogen from the protein of the milk 
(only the non-nitrogenous portion of the protein being used to make 
fat) ; but there are occasions when milk is available more cheaply than 
earbonaceous foods, and then it may be more economical to use larger 
quantities of reparated milk. 

Sei)arated milk may be fed fie^Ii or soured. When it is held in 
vats to sour and thicken, care should he taken not to allow it to putrify 
by holding in filthy containers, or by holding for too long a period. 
The ultimate gain from using soured milk is very small, if any, and 
if the milk is fed fresh after the froth has been removed, quite satisfactory 
results will be obtained. If large amounts of froth form in the pig 
trough, the pigs may suffer from a form of digestive disorder (wind), 
which may end disastrously. 

Milk, liesides being an excellent food for animals, is an excellent 
medium, for the growth of bacteria, hence care should be taken to have 
the milk free of disease-producing organisms. Milk and its products 
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which come from a eow suffering from tuberculosis, are a source of 
infection in pigs which receive this milk in a raw state. The milk from 
one tubercular cow may infect all the milk with which it is mixed, 
and so pigs drinking any of this milk in an uncooked state would be 
liable to infection. 

Unless milk produces come fiom cows that are ceilified as tubcrcle- 
free by a (competent person, there may be a risk of tubeixnilosis being 
transmitted from a tuberculous cow to the pigs drinking the milk. It 
is well known that the tubercle germ is destroyed if held at a 
temperature of 155 deg. Fahr. for twenty minutes or at 180 deg. Palir. 
for five minutes, Therefore, all doubtful milk should be heated to 
tliesp temx>eratures as a safeguard against the infection of pigs. Heating 
milk to these tempei‘atures is a fairly difficult problem on the average 
farm, but there are heating appliances manufactured for this purpose, 
and some farmers arc using same with satisfaction. 

Buttermilk. 

Buttermilk, whicli is the residue from the cream during the 
process of biitterunaking, is almost identical in composition and feeding 
value to sei>arated milk, but the buttermilk supplied by butter factories 
to pig raisers is usually more or less diluted with wasli water from the 
churns, and, of course, its feeding value is reduced ac(*ording to the 
amount of water added. 

Butter milk, like separated milk, may carry the tubercle bacillus 
and be a source of danger to pigs unless the cream or the butter milk 
has been pasteurispd. In butter factories pasteurising is done before 
the cream is put into the butter churns; provided this is carried out 
efficiently, tliat is, if the cream is held at a sufficiently liigh tem})erature 
for a sufficient length of time, there should be no risk of the butter milk 
causing infection in tin* pigs. 

Whey. 

Although whey is soimdirnes classed with s<^parated milk and butter¬ 
milk as a stock food, it is really in a ela.ss of its own. During tbt‘ 
})roces.s of cheese manufacture, of which vvffiey is the by-{)roduct, a 
proportion of the protein in the form of (*asem is removed in the 
cheese, leaving the whey comparatively low in protein content. 

Although whey cannot be called a protein-rich food, it lias a place 
in cheese-making districts, and is a very valuable adjunct to rations 
of grain and forage crops, i)rovided some protein-rich concentrate is 
used to liring up tlie protcun content of the ration. Meat meal in 
small quantities is useful for this j^urpose. Feeding experiments have 
sliown whey to be approximately half the value of separated milk. As 
in the ease of other milk products, whey should be pasteurised before 
it is fed to pigs in order to minimise the risk of disease in the stock. 

(4) PAStURE AND FORAGE CROPS. 

Pigs running on good giming land have less chance of suffering 
from deficiency of necessary nutrients than pigs which are confined in 
bare yards or {>ens, and hand fed. The rotational cultivating, cropping, 
and gi-azing of pig paddocks helps to maintain the fertility of the land, 
and prqvides one of the most practical means of controlling diseases 
and parasites, particularly kidney worms and round worms, which 
eanse serious losses to the pig industry. 
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It is known that the greater part of tlie protein in a plant is 
X)resent in the young growing portion, and as a largr* amount of })rotein 
is required by pigs, the pasture crops are l)est fed olf when they are 
young and rich in protein; also at this stage, the crops are more 
sueeuient and contain less fibre, thus making them more valuable as 
pig food. While cattle make fair use of mature grazing crops, pigs 
make much better gains when fed on crops which have not reaehed 
maturity. 



Plate 41. 

being tiriished on a .self-fceoer under grazing eonditions. 

Perliaps the most outstanding single pasture grass for pigs in most 
t^ueensland pig-raising districts is Kikuyu grass. It is a vigorous grower, 
Jind when well established, stands lieavy stocking. Tlie nature of its 
growth eiial)les Kikuyu to withstand a lot of the rooting and tearing 
about whieh ]>igs give a pasture. It is palatable and nutritious, and 
will thrive in a wide range of cliTnatie conditions. To check the tendency 
of the |)igs to root al)out and destroy the pasture, the}^ should be 
removed to another padd(x*k or their snouts should be cut or a ring 
inserted in the snout to prevent the pigs from rooting. While a good 
deal of damage may be done l>y })igs rooting up a lucerne or a paspalum 
]>addock, in many eases the rooting does good; in fact, pigs ha v(* prov<xI 
tliemselves good pasture renovators on matted paspalum t)addoeks which 
required breaking up. 

Lucerne. 

Lucerne, like all other legumes, is rieh in protein and minerals, atid, 
therefore, valuable for young pigs and breeding stock. It is palatable 
and readily eaten by pigs of all ages. Qoo<l quality lucerne hay that is 
not too stalky inakes excellent roughage for pigs; although it must only 
be fed in limited quantities to young stock, breeding sows can be main¬ 
tained in good condition on lucerne hay with a small amount of grain. 
Pigs do not always appreidate lucerne hay for a .start, and they may be 
given a little chaff or lucerne meal, either dry or soaked, and mixed 
with other foods, until they become accustomed to it. The best way to 
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feed lucerne hay is by placing it in a rack where the pigs can take it at 
will; a trough should be placed under the rack so that any leaf falling 
from the hay will be eolleeted for the pigs. Farmers who have a supply 
of maize, lucerne, and separated milk have the material for supplying 
excellent rations to pigs, and in periods when the milk supply is low a 
good deal of the protein content can be made up by lucerne iniy, which 
can be stored in a time of plenty. 

There have been (*ases where a yellowish colour in pork—detrimental 
to the trade—has resulted from prolonged grazing on green lucerne, and, 
therefore, some caution is necessary in feeding green lucerne. However, 
it is not definitely known what amount of lucerne is required to cause 
this undesirable colouring, but it is known that pigs are often, grazed 
on lucerne for months without any harmful result. To be on the safe 
side, the lucerne grazing should be used mainly for breeding stock and 
weaner pigs, and th(‘ other stock might be grazed only for short periods, 
or kept growing rapidly with the aid of other foods while on lucerne. 

Cowpeas. 

Cowpeas are a summer-growing legume, useful as a fodder crop for 
pigs when fed off with the young pods just filled out. In feeding value 
this crop resembles lucerne. Being an annual, it often fits in to the 
system of cropping pig paddocks. 

Field Peas. 

Field peas have a similar use to cowpeas, but they are a winter- 
growing annual crop. Field peas are a protein-rich crop which can be 
fed off before the seed pods are ripe, or it can be made into fair quality 
hay, which, together with the peas, make.s an excellent fodder for brood 
sows. Sown witli barley, oats, br wheat, and fed off in the young growing 
stages, field x)eas provide a nicely balanced pasture. 

PeaJttuts. 

Peanuts may be used as a forage crop for pigs, both the foliage and 
the nuts being eaten. Peanuts are highly nutritious, containing more 
than 40 per cent, of protein, and are rich in fat. Peanut meal witli 
most of the oil extracted is available on the market, and is a similar 
food to linseed meal. A characteristic of peanut fat is that it is liquid 
(oil) at very low temperatures, and animal fat made up from peanut 
oil will not harden under ordinary chilling treatment, with the result 
that pork or bacon carcases from animals thatr have been fed on large 
quantities of i)eanufs are soft and oily and unsuitable for the trade. 

Owing to their high protein and oil content, peanuts produce very 
rapid growth in pigs, and put a bright sheen on the pigs’ coats. For 
tluit reason their use maybe advocated for sow^s and litters uj) to weaning 
time, or for exhibition .stock. For porkers and baconers, however, their 
use is dangerous, and for safety it should be discontinued! a week or 
two after weaning. 

Bape. ^ 

Rape i>s an annual crop which should be sown in March, April, or 
May, and in normal seasons should be ready for feeding off in twm or 
three months after sowing. The cost of seeding rape is comparatively 
light, and the i-eturn from it is usually two or three grazings of succulent 
and nutritious fodder. 
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It happens oeeasionally that when young, tender-skinned pigs are 
grazed on rape wliieh is wet with dew or rain, the rape has an irritating 
effect on the skin. This point should be watched in feeding rape. When 
the rape crop has been practically eaten down with only a few leaves 
showing on each plant, the stock should be removed until the croi) 
recovers. In this way several grazings can be obtained in a season. 

Cereal Crops for Forage. 

For supplying green forage quickly in spring and siinmnir, maize 
is very useful, being a qui(^k growler, and it can be used at almost any 
stage of growth. If fine stems are required the maiz'' may be grown 
thickly in rows. This is a wdse practice if it is known that the crop 
will be want(‘d as green stuff for irigs because pigs make niuch better 
use of the finer-stemmed young maize than they do of the larger stems. 

Oats, wheat, and barley either sown alone, or wdth rape or field 
peas, provide very useful pasturage during winter, and if carefully 
grazed the feeding period may be extended over several months. These 
eu'ops should be gi'azed w'hen they are about 10 inches high, for at 
this stage the plants are more succulent, more palatable, and contain 
more protein and less fibre than they do in the later stages of growth. 
The grazing should be so arranged that the crop is eaten dowm quickly 
mid then rested until it is sufficiently re-established for gi^azing again. 

rigs should be moved from the crop paddoede during w^et weather 
if it is praidieable, as their tramping and rooting may seriously effect Ihc 
]>hysieal eondition of heavy soils. 

(6) BOOT CROPS. 

Sweet Potatoes. 

Sw'eet potatoes arc a bulky carbonaceous food wdiich may be used 
to some extent to replace grain in the ration, and add vai-iety and 
micculenc'e. About 4 lb. of sweet potatoes are equal to 1 lb. of grain. 
Where soil and climate suit the eroj) it is inexpensive to produce. The 
best means of harvesting in most eases is by turning the pigs in to the 
])addock. It is not only the tubei's that are useful as food, but the vines 
also make good green fodder, although here a warning must he given to 
the effect that there are on record eases of prussic acid poisoning 
following the feeding of sW'Cet i)otato vines to pigvS. These eases, 
how^ever, are so very few compared with the large number of pigs 
wiviiii are fed on this crop, that the risk of poisoning w’ould appear to 
be very slight. The feeding of molasses is T’c<'ommended to counteract 
any ill-effect from the vines. When pigs are fed on a fairly large 
amonrit of sweet potatoes they should be given libm'al supplies of protein- 
rieh foods, such as separated milk and meat meal. 

Arrowroot (Canna edulis). 

The arrowroot growm in the coastal districts of QueenslaiKl lias a 
place in pig feeding in those districts, on account of its heavy yielding 
■and hardy nature, and its ability to stand in the field for a long period 
before being harvested. ArrowTOot is not a very nutritions crop, but 
it supplies a large bulk of succulent food which pigs relish. 

Arrowroot is sometimes harvested and then boiled before l>eing 
fed to pigs, but when one sees pigs harvesting the crop for theinselves 
and doing very w^ell, and wasting very little of the crop, o:.: \vc:;;!crs 
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if boiling is really a wise practice. Although most of the nutriment is 
in the bulbs of arrowroot, the pigs will eat the tops, which arc usually 
very succulent. Arrowroot is a carbonaceous roughage and should be 
fed in combination with more concentrated and protein-rich foods. When 
feeding arrowroot—as with all crops—it is advisable to run a temporary 
fence across the block to confine the pigs to a small area until they have 
harvested it satisfactorily. In this w^ay, the waste can be kept at a 
minimum. 

Mangels. 

The particular value of the mangel as a root crop for pig feeding lies 
in its ability to withstand a dr^^ spring, provided it is well established 
in the autumn. The growing period is somewhat long, but if sown in 
the autumn, the mangel should be ready for feeding early in the 
following summer when other succulent fodders are usually scarce, and 
if it is not required when fully grown, the crop may be left in the 
ground for a few months without much deterioration resulting 

Mangels are a bulky, watery food containing about 85 per cent, of 
water, but they are siicciilent and palatable and at the same time they 
supply a certain amount of nutriment. Like the sweet potato and 
arrowroot, mangels are a heavy yielding crop and worthy of a ])laee 
in the cropping system of pig feeding. 

Isolated cases have been reported of deaths in pigs following their 
eating mangels; there is very little information on this point, t>ut most 
users make a practice of allowing mangels to wilt for a few days after 
harvesting and before feeding them to pigs; this may be a wise 
precaution. 


Artichokes (Jerusalem Artichokes). 

Although the sweet potato* takes the i)lace of artichokes in most 
cases on acc^ount of its heavier yielding capacity, artichokes are grown 
to some extent as a pig food. The tubers may be dug by hand or 
ploughed, or the pigs may be turned on to the crop to do their own 
harvesting. If hand dug, sufficient tubers may be left in the ground to 
give a crop in the following season, and if the pigs are doing the job 
they should he removed before all the tubers have been eaten out; the 
land should then be harrowed and left to produce the next season’s crop; 
being a carbonaceous roughage, the artichoke should be fed together 
with protein-rich concentrates. 

Potatoes. 

The ordinary English potato is usually too high in price as a human 
food to be used for pigs, but there are times when unmarketable potatoes 
are available for pig food. They are a carbonaceous food of fair feeding 
value, and should be boiled before being fed to the pigs. About 4 lb. 
of potatoes are equal to 1 lb. of grain as pig food. 


(6) MISCELLANEOUS FOODS. 

PumpMns. 

In practically every pig-raising district of Queensland, pumpkius 
can be gi'own with comparatively little trouble, and their usual heavy 
yields, together with their excellent keeping qualities, make this crop 
due of the most important for the pig raiser* Pumpkins contain over 
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-80 per cent, of water, and therefore are bulky, but they are palatable 
to pigs, and are best fed raw. The seeds of pumpkins contain fair 
amounts of oil and protein, and they also act as a mild vermifuge (i.e., 
they expel worms from the digestive tract of pigs), so the seeds should 
not be wasted, but they should be fed with caution, as digestive troubles 
sometimes occur when excessive amounts of seeds are fed without the 
flesh of the pumpkin. Cases of yellow colouration in the pork of pigs 
fed heavily on pumpkins have been reported, and in this respect care 
should be taken not to overdo pumpkin feeding with porkers and 
•baeoners. 

Melons. 

Melons are sometimes used as pig fxK)d, Imt eontain about 95 per 
('ent. of water, and are therefore not so nutritious as ])umpkius, which 
contain about 83 per (*eut. of water. 


Molasses. 

Molasses has its uses as a pig food, but unfortunately its value 
is often over-estimated, with the result that various dietetic tiv)ubles 
'Occur in the stock. Molasses contains about 57 per cent, of digestible 
*carbohydrates which are in the form of sugar, and its digestible protein 
is nil. It is therefore a fat, heat, and energ^^ producing food, but not a 
flesh former. 

Molasses has a laxative effect on stock, and for this reason it is 
valuable during dry seasons, when succulent green fodder is not avail¬ 
able, and particularly for breeding sows which are sometimes inclined 
to become costive about farrowing time. Stock are very fond of molasses 
unce they become ac(uistomed to it, and this high degree of |)alatability 
makes it a us(d’ul addition to a ration containing less palatable foods. 
Molasses should onl\* be given to pigs in small quantities at any time, 
tor if it is fed carelessly severe diarrhma may result. I'p to 1 lb. 
of molasses daily for each 100 lb. live weight pig has binm fed success¬ 
fully in a w(*ll-balanced ration, containing grain and protein-rich foods, 
the molasses replacing some of the grain. 

When gi aiiis or other carbonaceous foods are not available cheaply, 
juobisses may lx* used with su(‘cess, provided it is not overdone. Molasses 
sliould always be fed in combination with protein-rich foods such as 
milk 01 meat meal, as it supjdie.s no jxrotein to the animal. 


Garbage. 

Waste foods from private house, boarding-house, hotel, shop, cafe, 
hospital, and home can be put to good use through the [)ig, which will 
change waste into edible pork with a fair degree of efficiency, and 
provided the business is properly founded and well conducted, garbage 
feeding of pigs can be a profitable undertaking. 

It is a general practice to boil garbage for an hour before feeding 
it to pigs. This is a safeguard against disease to some extent, and at 
the same time the cooking increases the palatability of most garbage. 
During the boiling, any excessive amounts of fat can be removed by 
skimming. When too much fat is given to the pigs they tend to becomt* 
soft in the carcase, and so are unsuitable for the bacon eurer or the 
pork butcher. 
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A common error in garbage feeding is to add too much water^ 
thus making the food too bulky. The addition of grain and green fodder 
to garbage improves the ration considerably. Weaners do not thrive on 
ordinary garbage and they should be given other more nourishing foods 
until they are about 60 lb. weight. Then the change to garbage should 
be gradual. Grarbage containing fish should not be fed to pigs being 
grown for pork or bacon as the fish flavour is very strong and taints 
the carcase. 

There is always an element of risk in garbage feeding, for one 
never know^s when some poison or injurious substance may find its way 
into the garbage, and result in the loss of a number of pigs. Swine 
fever may be carried through pigs eating the flesh of pigs suffering from 
swine fever. Salt poisoning occurs occasionally through brine from 
pickled meat being placed in the garbage for pigs. Pigs appreciate a 
little salt, up to I oz. daily for 100-lb pig, but large amounts may cause 
death. 


BREEDING. 

THE COMMERCIAL ASPECT. 

When discussing breeds of pigs it should be understood that a breed 
is a group of animals of tiie same species whose heredity is segregated 
from other groups, and whose individuals derive their inheritance from 
a similar source. Pigs of one breed are usually selected and bred to a 
more or less common standard, but that standard varies in different 
environments and is diff’erently interpreted by individual breeders, 
so that we see f)igs of the same breed extremely variable in many 
characteristics, such as conformation and productiveness and usually 
only common in colour. 

In view of the variation wdtbin breeds, it is not prudent to consider 
a breed of pigs as a standardised group of individuals which are 
identical in conformation and other characteristics. 

Breeders of pigs adopt a ''standard of excellence'' for each breed 
and make this their basis of selection for mating, and show judges use 
it in making their awards. The "standard of excellence" is based on 
conformation, apparent quality, and apparent potential prodnetivene^ss. 
The ideal conformation is deemed to be that which is most likely to give 
productiveness in the p)igs and quality in the carcase. 

These "standards of excellence" have no marked degree of defini¬ 
tion, and their interpretation varies with individual breeders and judges. 

The "standards of excellence" also include colour specifications 
for the skin and hair, these features being considered as some indication 
of the purity of breeding. 

The pig is a utility animal, and the pig-hreeding industry depends 
upon the aWlity of the pigs to convert certain foo<i products into pork^ 
for which there is a demand as food for humans. 

The value of any breed or family of pigs depends upon its ability 
to breed freely and produce fast-growing pigs, which make economical 
use of the available food, and whose carcases provide meat of the kind 
w^hich consumers desire. 
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Plate 42. 

The * ‘ finished *' pig, its carcase and its cuts. 
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Before any pig or family of pigs can be valued for eornparative 
purposes it is necessary to have some basis of valuation. The prolificacy 
of breeding stock can be measured and recorded, '‘age for weight’’ in 
their progeny can be measured by weighing, similarly food consumption 
per unit of pork produced can be measured; carcase quality, however, is 
more difficult to value because several features of the carcase must be 
eonsidered, and further, the term carcase quality is vague and varies 
according to the markets wdiich are being supplied. . 

The consumer plays such an important part in the pig industry 
that it is necessary to consider the requirements of the (*onsumer before 
embarking on any pig-breeding programme. 

Although th« local, intei’state, and overseas trades with which the 
Queensland pig industry is concerned recjuire carcases of weight ranges 
varying from 60 lb. to 160 lb., there is a particular kind of carcase 
required by those markets, that desirable carcase being balan<;ed in the 
proportion of its various parts, and having a large proportion of lean 
meat, with a comparatively small and \v(dl-distribiited amount of fat. 

Carcase quality has until recently been difficult to define, but with 
the recently adopted system of carcase appraisal which is now' in use 
in Australia and England, the industry has a measure of carcase quality 
wffiieh sets a standard and allows comparisons to be made. 

All the important characteristics of pigs can, therefor(*, be fairly 
accurately measured and on these standards the breeders of pigs should 
base their selection aiming at a correct balance betw'een productiveness, 
economy and rate of growth, and carcase quality. It is also desirable 
that judging at pig shows should be conducted on the basis of utility 
as well as on those characteristics such as colour, shape of the head, 
and earriiige of the ears, which distinguish one breed from another. 
Judging pigs on outward appearance alone goes so far as to enable 
breeders to compare the general appearance of their pigs with that of 
others, and to get the opinion of the judges on their stock, but unless 
such information gained at show^s is used in conjunction with records of 
l>erformanee, it can do little more than keep the standard of a breed 
at its present level, and further improvement will be sIov\\ 

Improvement in livestock results from improved enviroiirnenl and 
the selection of those animals for breeding purposes W'hich have the 
most desirable characteristics in their inheritance; if care is not continu¬ 
ously exercised in the selection of pigs they will quickly revert to 
inferior standards. 

('yarcase appraisal has been used sufficiently to provide valuable 
data on carciase quality of Australian pigs, and it is evident from 
those data that most pigs are deficient in body length, and most 
pig produeers market their pigs in an excessively fat condition. 

The illustrations in Plate 42 show a pig which gained the highest 
marks in a Queensland carcase eornpetition; they are valuable in 
indicating the apparent condition of the live pig, whose carcase measured 
close to the standard. 


TYPE CLASSIFIOATION OF PIGS. 

Under normal or average conditions pigs pass through three more or 
Itw distinct stages in their growth to maturity. In the early stage the 
bony framework is developing very rapidly, then at a later stage the 
jpuscular system is developed on and around the skeleton; then as^ the 
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pig approaches maturity it lays on fat very rapidly, both on and l)etweeri 
the muscles. To provide careases which are well proportioned and which 
carry a large proportion of lean meat witli a light covering of fat, it 
is necessary that pigs should be slaughtered when they are just 
commencing on that rapid fattening stage, and before they heeome 
‘‘thick.’’ 

All pigs do not reach this* stage of maturity at the same weights v 
those which reach that desired stage of finish at liglit weights, say from 
t)0 to 90 11). carcase weights are called porker type, and those* whieli 
reach it at lieavier weights are known as baconer type. Among the 
haeoners there are those which are finislied at weights from 100 to 
120 lb., and those which finish at weights from 130 to 160 ib., and are 
most stiitabh* for the English Wiltshire bacon trade. 

This elassif}(‘ation of type can be carried to breeding stock which 
()roduee progeny of porker type, light baconer type or heavy baconer 
type. 

Type classiticatioii can only be applied where pigs arc kept nnder 
average conditions; intensive feeding and housing tend to f)roduce 
t^arlier fattening, while limited feeding and grazing delay fattening,, 
but grazing docs not necessarily cause slow growth; pigs may grow and 
increase rapidly in weight even though they are not fattening. To 
produce an ideal light porker, light baconer or heavy baconer from the 
same type of pigs, the environment must be altered to suit. 

Type in mature pigs is indicated mainlv by their size of 
(Sec Plate 43.) 

Porker or baconer type classifi(*ation is usually taken into considera¬ 
tion in judging pigs, but whether a particular breed should be porker 
type or baconer type is a matter of conjecture among breeders and 
judges; it is therefore to be expected that a variation in type will be 
seen within any one breed. The weight of opinion in Australia at 
present is in favour of directing the Berkshire and Middle White breeds 
to the porker type and the Large White, Tarnworth, and Wessex 
Saddleback breeds to baconer type, although the majority of Tarnworth 
and Wessex breeders are keeping their breeds closer to tlie lighter bacon 
type. 

Prom the foregoing statements it is evident that pig breeders should 
fix their breed standards on porker, light baconer, or lieavy baconer 
type classification, and give consideration to this when selecting or 
judging 8to('k. It sliould also be realised that under averiige conditions 
there are pigs for pork and pigs for bacon. The commonest error in pig 
breeding in Queensland is the use of porkei* type pigs for the })roduction 
of bacon weight carcases, which under normal conditions of feeding 
are much too fat and short for bacon trade requirements. 

The figures in Phite 43 give an indication of the dev(*lopment 
towards maturity of the progeny of pigs of three distinct types. The 
degrees of finish of each type at weaner age, porker weight, light baconer 
weight and heavy baconer weight are shown under the figure of the 
mature pig which produces such a type. 

Size in breeding sto<*k is reflected as rapid growth in their pigs, 
and it is therefore the most important feature of any pig. Size within 
the breed or type is quickly lost in Queensland, due probably to mating 
pigs when they are too inunature, and possibly to climatic and feeding 
conditions. 
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AS mature breeding pigs. 





Light baconef type. 

AT WEANER STAGE 





Very Rangy 


AT LIGHT PORKER WEIGHT. 



"Overdone ' too " Finished "—Fit to. Oucenslend Rangy and rhm 

' .“ bacon curers at ) ) 5 lb- " 


AT HEAVY BACONER WEIGHT 



Plate 43. 

An illustration of the different degrees of maturity of progeny of porker, light 
baconer, and heavy-baconer types at various stages of their growth. The lieavily- 
shaded pigs have reached the stage of maturity at which they should be marketed. 
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THE BREEDS OP PIGS. 

There are iiiaiiy breeds of pigs in tlic world, at least twelve of 
which have been introduced to Australia, but at }>resent there are live 
breeds prominent in Queensland; these are Berkshire, Large White, 
Middle White, Tarnworth, and Wessex Saddlebaek. 

As a prelude to the description of the breeds, it can be stated 
that several features are desirable in all breeds; these will be dealt with 
first, and the description of individual breed characteristics with 
illustrations will follow. 

In breeding stock, size within the breed type is tlie first essential; 
pigs should b(^ well grown for their age. Character as indi(aited by the 
gait, carriage of the head, and general appearance is another essential 
in stud stock. Dotdlity, with fcMuinity in the female and masculinity in 
the male are features to be desired. Idle good x)ig has strong, straiglit 
legs set well on the outside of the bmiy; the feet sliould be fairly 
compact. Tile fore end of the pig should l>e comjtaratively light, the 
middle long, and the liams full and well tii^sluHl. Ih)th boars and sows 
shovdd have at least twelve well-placed teats. As the teat characteristics 
of a boar has a relationship to the teats of his female progeny it is 
necessary to wateli this Icatiu’e in the seletdion of the sire. 

Symmetry, full develo])ment, and freedom from abnormalities are 
further essentials in stud pigs of all breeds. 


The Berkshire. 

England is the Jiouie of Berkshire i)igs and from English herds 
}>igs have been sent to most countries to estalilish herds. In Australia 
tlie Berkshire is the most prominent among the several breeds of pigs, 
lieing found to adapt itself to a wide rang;* of conditions. 

The Berkshire ])ig is mostly used in Australia for tlie produetiou 
of })orkt‘rs, or, when cro-ssed with the (‘Xtreim* baeoner breeds, for tin* 
])roduelion of light weight baeoners. 

Within the Berkshire l)]'eed there is eonsiderable variation of type, 
for exami)le. tie* rangy type seen in the Canadian strains, vhieh has 
heon c*vohed foi* the i>roduetion of baeoners. The type of Berkshire 
favoured i)y most bre(‘der;Si and judges in Australia is that illustrated 
in Plate 44. This x>ig bas all the eharaeteristies of the breed, is a 
porlo'r type, and yet well develo|K*d. 

Early Berkshire breeders fixed as their standard colour for the hr(H*d, 
black with Avhite i)oin1s—i.e., white on the four feet, th<‘ fac'c, and tie* 
hrusli of the taib-and this is the standard colour as set down by the 
l)reed societies for the i)resent-day Berksliire. 

It is well known to tliose who have had the handling of P»erkshire 
pigs that the standard t»f colour atul inarkiugs as set down for the lu’eed is 
rarely attained, and it is a very difficult matter for breeders to get the 
exact marking which tliey recpiire in the breed. Even wlien well-marked 
pigs are mated, tlie tuogeiiy usually show' some variation from th(^ 
ideal marking seen in the ]>arent stock; hut it must be understood that 
there is more ehanee of getting well-marked i)ig.s by mating boars and 
sows w^hieh are w ell marked, than by mating tliose wliich are badly marked. 
While the breeder of Berkshires wdshes to i>ay attention to the breeding 
of welbmarked animals, he must not neglect other characteristics, such 

4 
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as eonformation, (luality, and productiveni’ss, which, after all, are the 
most important features of any breed of pig. It should be home in 
mind that pigs are used primarily to produce pork, and it is often 
neeessai’y for both the stud breeder and the show judge to overlook 
slight faults in the markings of the animals. So far as it concerns 
the fanner wlio is using Berkshire pigs for the production of pork 
and bacon, the colour markings count little, and the more important 
characteristics are productiveness, type, and quality. 



Plate 44. 

A Typical Berkshire. 


The Large White. 

The Ijarge White is one of the largest breeds, and is used extensively 
for the production of baconers in England, where the breed was evolved, 
and in most bacon producing countries to which it has betm exported. 

The Large White has white hair on a pinkish skin, although 
blemishes in the form of blue or black spots on the skin are frequent, 
and whilst considered undesirable are not a disqualification, as they 
do not indicate impurity of breeding. 

The Middle White. 

The Middle White is more com|)act in stature than the Large White, 
iu fact, it is very similar in conformation to the Berkshire, and as such, 
the Middle White is a porker4ype breed. 

This breed wa.s evolved in England, and is used there and jn 
Australia fairly extensively for the production of light porkers. 

The colour of the Middle White is white hair on a pinkisli skin; 
blue or black spots do sometimes occur on the skin, and they are 
undesirable. 
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[Photo.: Farmer and Stock Breeder. 

Plate 45. 

A Typical Large White. 



iPhQio,: Bosegood. Pig Breeders' Annual. 

Plate 46. 

A Typical Middle White. 
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[Photo.:McCann. NaMonal Pip Breeders* Associaf Um Herd Book. 

Plate 47. 

A Typical Taniworth. 



Plate 48. 

A Typical Wessex Saddleback. 


and Qenefal Photo, j 
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The Tamworths. 

The Tamworth is another English breed and is of baconer type, 
although there is a tendency for breeders to select to a lighter bacon 
type Avhich is more compact than the older Tamworth and the present 
Large White. 

The colour standard of the Tamworth is goldtm red, and although 
there are usually some spots or i)atclies of black skin, and some black 
hairs are ]>revalent, the black is undesirable and breeders endeavour 
to breed it out; but as with other breeds colour is not so important 
as quality and conformation. 


The Wessex Saddleback. 

The Wessex Saddleback, as the name denotes, is an English breed, 
which carries a white saddle over the shoulders and down the fore legs; 
the remainder of the colour is black. 

The W'essex is a medium to large type of pig. The ears are carried 
forward over the face and are fairly long. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF THE HERD. 

Young pigs should be well grown before mating; breeding from 
animals too early in their growth will, in a few generations, ruin their 
size, wliich is the most important characteristic of any pig. If the 
farmer wants to have large and fast-growing pigs, he must breed them 
that way as well as feed them thiat way. Usually pigs are well enough 
grown for mating at nine or ten months of age, or over 250 lb. live 
weight, and boars and sows must be kept apart until they reach that 
stage. If this is not done they will mate, por]ia|)s, at five months of age. 


MATING. 

For best results the boar should be kept in a separate enclosure 
from the sows, and when a sow is hogging iwhieh is usually well 
indicated to the observant pig-raiser) she should be placed with the 
boar, and allowed one service, then removed, and if it is practicable, 
she should be put in a yard on her owuj so that she will not be knocked 
about by other pigs. Then it may be advisable to allow the sow to 
retuiai to the boar for a second service on the following day. If the 
sow does not hold to the service she will be in season again in twenty-oiu? 
days. Tlie period of heat (cestral i)eriod) usually lasts for two days, 
although it varies in different sows from one to three days. 

After the service has taken place, it should be recorded in a 
‘‘breeding’^ record, together with date, then, three Aveeks later, the sow 
should be watched to see if she returns to service. Prom this record 
the expected date of farrowing can be determined by reference to a 
gestation chart. 



OESTATION CHART FOR BREEDING SOWS 
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SOW’S BREEDING RECORD. 
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Such a record may be used in card or book form. 














Plate 49. 

The number and weight of the pigs reared in each litter reflect the eflSieieney of the business. 
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CARE OF IN-PIG SOWS. 

At service time, the sow is usually in medium condition. She should 
then be fed so as to have her g^radually improving uj) to farrowing 
time, when she should be in her best form, but not excessively fat. 

Towards the end of tlie gestation x)eriod it is very advisable to clean 
all the lice off the sow so that the young pigs will not be infested soon 
after they are born. To destroy tlie lice, the sow should receive three 
applications, one week apan, of either a w(‘ak solution of a coal-tar 
disinfectant, or some cheaj) grade of oil, such as enide petroleum oil. 
These should be either si)rayed or rubbed on to every ])art of the pig's 
sldn. 

FARROWING TIME. 

Before the sow is ex|>(‘eted to farrow she should be taken from 
the herd and placed in a run on liei* own where she can go into a clean 
and comfortable shed, Bonn* shoii. dry grass or straw should be put 
into the shed for bedding, and tins should be changed when necessary 
to keep the bed clean and dry. (hire is essential at this period to x)revent 
the sow from becoming eonstipated, wh'ieli would cause trouble in 
parturition and may be followed by fever. Just prior to farrownng the 
sow should be fed very liglitly, and the food should l)e of a laxative 
nature—green foods and a little molasses are very useful. 

THE SUCKLING PERIOD. 

It is importaiit that lln* sow should not be fed for about twenty- 
four hours after farrowing, \inless it is to give her a small drink. The 
first feed should be a light one, with Indf a eupfid of castor oil added to 
help to put tin* sow in good form. For the tirst two weeks after 
farrowing the sow slionld l)e fed lightly. 

Iron as a Preventive of Anaemia. 

A deficieney of iron iii the sow’s milk has been proved to be the 
cause of anremia in young suckers, the aiuemia l>eing indicated by a 
paleness in the pigs, a wu-inkling of the skin, and diarrhcea. The trouble 
occurs from the time the })igs are born until liiey (‘ommenee to eat 
solid foods. Where sows and litters are run on pasture the anaemia 
does not occur, as the pigs receive iron fro]n nosing in the ground, but 
in intensive ])eris wliere pigs Ijave no access to soil, troiii)le may be 
antici|')ated unless ])reeauti()ns are takcm. Bini|)le means of pj*evention, 
when litters an? x>enned, consist of giving either a sux>ply of mineral 
mixture containing sulphate of iron, or a quantity of fresh soil or turf 
in the i>en where the suckers have access to it. 

Some pig raisers get good results by mixing 2 lb. of sulphate of 
iron with lOO lb. of fresh soil and placing about a pound of this mixture 
on the floor of tlie intensive pen each day after the litter is born. 

Individual care is most neeessaiy for sows and litters until the 
3’onngsters are about three weeks old, and after that time several sows 
with litters of approximately the same age may be run together with 
good results; however, no other pigs should be run with these. When 
the pigs are three or four weeks old they may be x>J"<^^^"lded with a 
self-feeder containing grain or meals; the sows may also he given access 
to the self-feeder during tills latter half of the lactation iieriod, one 
feeder being sufficient for several sows and litters. When a feeder 
containing dry foods is provided, there should also be an accessible water 
stipply, even if the pigs are given miUc in addition. The young pigs do 
very well on this system of feeding, and when it is desired to wean 
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them at eight weeks old the self-feeder should be enclosed with hurdles/ 
which enable the young pigs to enter, but exclude the sows. The sow^s 
food supply is so reduced that her milk flow ceases, and at the same time 
the young pigs take a larger amount of food from the trough, and thus 
weaning is achieved satisfactorily 

The male pigs not required for breeding should be castrated when 
about ksIx weeks old, as at this stage the operation is easily performed 
and it has little ill-effect on the pigs, which quickly recover if the 
operation is done properly, and they are treated with some disinfectant, 
then put into a clean grass run or on a clean floor. Ear tattooing and 
ear-marking can be done at the same time as castration. 

WEANING. 

The pigs should be weaned from the sow when they are eight to 
nine weeks old. After being separated a day, the sow should be put 
with the litter for an hour or so for the pigs to empty her udders. This 
should be repeated, on the following day, by which time most sows will 
be dry, although, in some cases, it is necessary to put the sow back 
to the suckers for several days before she dries off. At this time the 
sow’s feed should be very light, so that she will not make much milk. 
The sow will usually come on hogging when the litter is about nine 
weeks old, and if she is not too low in condition, she can be mated to 
the boar then, hut in cases where the sow’s condition is ver>" low% it is 
preferable to withhold the service for at least three weeks. 

The Growing Period. 

From weaning time until marketing the growing pigs should he 
graded according to size into as many lots as convenient; under the 
grazing system, provided there is ample trough space to fe(^d the pigs 
comfortably, two or three lots will he sufficient for the growing pigs; 
under the intensive system, pigs are usually kept in smaller numbers. 

It should be the ebjeci of the pig raiser after weaning his pigs to 
have them growing rapidly imtil they are ready to market; there should 
be no store” period, but the pigs should be fed in such a way as to 
have them '‘finished,” but not excessively fat, when they reach their 
weight range as porkers, light baconers, or heavy baconei^s, as the cas<^ 
may be. 

Weighing Pigs. 

The total weight of a litter at weaning time gives a good measure 
of the efficiency of the sow’s production and the pigger>^ management. 
Work done in pig recording shows that a standard which breeders should 
aim at is an average of eight pigs reared per litter, and an average weight 
of 40 lb. per pig at eight weeks old. 

As pork and bacon pigs are usually sold on a basis of w^eight, and 
as the ruling price per lb. varies according to specified weight limits, it 
is important to the pig raiser that he should have a fairly accurate 
knowledge of the weight of his animals before they are offered for sale. 

Even after years of practice, guessing the weights of pigs is not so 
reliable as weighing them, and where regular consignments of pigs are 
sent from a farm the use of weighing scales can be recommended. ^ 

The weighing crate should be light yet strong; a convenient size for 
a crate to hold one bacon pig is 3 feet 6 inches long, 2 feet 6 inches high, 
and 1 foot 6 inches wide. 

If the tveighing crate is arranged ih a race, the pigs can be brought 
from their pen, weighed, and then returned to the pen oonvehiently. 
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Variations in Cream Tests. 

ly/fANV dairy farmers soinetimes wonder why their factory returns 
* show variations in the fat tests of their cream. Actually, variations 
are bound to occur. 

Conditions under whi(di milk is separated lead to changes in (*ream 
tests, as shown by tlie I'ollowin^ facts:— 

Tlie 8<'parator should always be run at the speed directed by tlie 
manufacturer. It is better to turn at too hi^h a rate tlian too lov. for, 
in th(‘ latter case, the fat loss in the skim milk is increased in proportion 
to tlie de(‘rease in the number of re\olutions. 

The milk must be allow(‘d to enter the bo\\l freely durinpr separa¬ 
tion The level is automatically ('ontrolled by the float, and if tlu‘ 
flow is partly shut off, a lii^h(*r tt'stin^ (‘ream will result An over¬ 
supply will result in a lower l(^stin^r crt^am. and, more important still, 
(‘xcessive fat loss will o(*cur. 

]\lilk is at th(‘ best tmiiperatun* to In* separatisl as it (‘ome^ from 
the eow, as it is h^ss a iseous tlian at lower timiperaturc^, so i*uns easily 
through the se])arator, and mor(‘ p(*rfee1 separation of the fat roNults. 
At low'er tiuiijxu-atui-os, du(‘ to tin* viseosity of th(‘ milk, separation 
becomes more ditifieult, with ^ivater fat losses. It is doubt fid wind her 
any maehiiie will do ^xood w^ork if the milk is helow^ SO dej^pHn^ Falir 

The (piantity of skim milk or water used to flush tin* howl usually 
vari(‘s eonsiderahly from day to day, and may eausi* a variation in Die 
lest of 2 to r> per cent., depending on the quantity of eream. Vibration 
of the separate!* eauses the skim milk and eream to he shaken together, 
so that they do not find their way to their n^speetive outlets. Fat 
losses are increased hy the escape of fat globules through the skim milk 
outlet. 

Other factors whiidi influenee fat 1oss(s are the t*l<*ansing of the 
separator and the condition of the milk, hut these should not (*ause 
any diftienlty where tliere is a proper apjireeiation of the TUH-essity for 
liygienic methodvS. 

There is a daily variation in the fat content of the mixed milk 
from a herd, and this is sometimes appreciable. This affects the test 
of the eream, but does not influence the quantity. For example, if a 
herd produced 100 lb. of milk with a fat test of 4 per cent., there would 
be 4 lb. of butterfat, while, if the fat were 5 per cent., 5 lb. of butter- 
fat would be the result. 


— F, <7. Coleman, 
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CREAM SUPPLIES DURING SUMMER. 

Frequent and early delivery of cream to butter factories; in summer 
is an important point in dairy practice. Daily delivery is not always 
possible in some districts, but nothing less than a four4imes-a-week 
delivery should be the rule from October until ]\Iarch, inclusive. 

The holding-up of su])plies and delaying the cream carrier for 
the puri)ose of iriaking certain that that morning’s eream goes with the 
cream oldained previously should be avoided. The mixing of newly- 
produced warm eream with older and cooler eream is not infrequently 
the cause of cream Ixuiig graded down on delivery at the factory 
platform. 

Dairy farmers would be well advised to have their eream ready 
for the eream carrier on each morning of dolivtuy. Should the morn¬ 
ing’s cream not be cooled down ami ready on time, that parti<'ular 
eream should he held back for the next delivery; and, if this is done, 
belter fa<*tory results will be obtained. 

It lias been reported that some dairy farmers make a practice of 
holding up the cream earner for the purpose above immtioned, and, 
even were this not detrimeiita] to their own cream, it i.s somewliat selfish 
and unfair to rieighlmuriiig farmers who desire llieir cream to arrive 
at the factory as early as posvsible. 

As summer has come, the attention of all dairymtui is directed to 
the necessity of supplying cream with a butteri’al content of not l(‘ss 
than 38 per cent. 

A sound summer slogan for all cream suppliers is: ^'Frequent and 
early delivery and test around fort3^'’ 

— A. Hossaclc. 


COST OF SEPARATION LOSSES. 

Every dairyman knows that a loss of milk-fat in separating means 
loss of money, but many do not realise the full extent of tlie loss. There 
is a small amount of fat which is not recoverable by medianical separa¬ 
tion ; so this loss is unavoidable. A loss of 0-08 per cent, is not excessive, 
hut if it is higher, either the mechanism or the manipulation of the 
separator is at fault. 

The table hereunder will give some idea of the position when the 
actual loss of fat exceeds the amount which is not recoverable hy 
mechanical means:— 

Assuming that the average yield of milk is the nmdost amount of 
1 lb. of commercial butter to 25 lb. of milk, the loss will be as follows:— 


Cominorcial Butter, 


0-08 
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is equal to loss of 

1 
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in 

50 

lb. 

0-09 

n 

If 

ff 

1 
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0*1 

fj 

If 

ff 

1 
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ff 
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20 
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jf 
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ij 

ft 
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On the same basis of yield of butter from milk, a herd of cows 
producing 50 gallons of milk a day will produce in one year 187,062 lb. 
of milk yielding 7,482 lb. of commercial butter, which at Is. jier lb. is 
worth £374 2s, 

A loss of *1 per cent, would cause a loss of £9 7s., and a loss of 
1 per cent, would be equivalent to a loss of £93 10s. 

This example will serve to emphasise how necessary it is that a 
separator should be .maintained in perfect oi’der and be operated con¬ 
tinually at its correct speed. 

— L. A. Burffcss. 


ESSENTIALS IN DAIRY FARM LAYOUT. 

There are two necessary adjuncts to a dairy faran whicli are often 
looked for in vain—a crusli and an isolation paddock. 

A crush is necessary for the liandling of bulls and young stock, 
but few dairy farms are equip{)ed with one. 

An isohition i»addo<‘k h very ne(*essary, but i.s rarely irrovidetl. 

How many disease's could be checked if a farmer had a good 
isolation paddordv in which he could jrlace and wmtch a suspected animal, 
without any danger of the animal corning into contact with the rest of 
his herd! 


SELECTING A DAIRY HEIFER. 

In tire selection of a dairy heifer, the form and general character 
will, to a great extent, indicate whether she will develop into a good 
jrrodueer. When a heifer is quite young, the trained eye of the judge 
can me its daii'y value and can discern the dairy type as distinct from 
the beef tyi>e. The production records of her ancestral dams on both 
sides are important factors in determining her future dairy value, 
while constitution is alM) important. 

The foi*m of tlie heifer with a future as a profitable producer is, 
in miniature, that of a good-type, fully-developed dairy cow. Dairy 
characteristics are indicated by an absence of surplus flesli; she is 
somewlrat angular and spare. The liead is typical of her bi^eed, the 
eyes large and bright, and muzzle large, ears of average size, neck 
lean and lengthy, sloping with the shoulders. She is sharp over the 
slioulders, ribs well sprung, with good heart giidh. The forequartet*s 
are light. Digestive capacity is indicated by the depth through tlie 
Irarrel from the centre of tlie back to the navel. Good depth indicates 
ample capacity to convert food into milk. The greater the <ie])th 
through the middle, tlie greater the production is likely to be. The 
back is straight. There is a good length from the hip to the ])in bones, 
and from the hip to the flank. The thighs are flat and free from 
fleshiness; the line of the thigh is incurving. The boues should be 
light and not coarse. The tail should be thin and free from flesh. 
All of these points should indicate that there is no tendency to lay on 
flesh. 

The udder (as yet undeveloped), milk veins and wells are reliable 
indications of the heifer’s future value as a dairy cow. The skin 
covering and surrounding the immature udder is soft and loose, with 
teats w^ell placed. The milk veins can be followed with the finger and 
milk wells gauged. Comparatively well-developed milk veins and large 
milk wells also are important points in judging a dairy heifer. 
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Registered Hatcheries. 


FOLLOWING is a list giving tho names of the owners of hatelieries 
* who have ax)pliecl for registration iip to and including the 20th 
December, 1938:— 


Name and Address. 


Name of Hatchery, j 


Breeds Kept. 


G. Adler, Tinana 


F. J, Akers, Ei^ht-rnile Plains .. , 
M. H. Campbell, Albany Creek, 
Aspley 

J. L. Carrick & 8on, Manly roa<l, 
Tmgalpa 

Oisler Bros., Wynniim . . 

F. J. Lambert, Acacia Vale, 
Townsville 

J. McCuUocli, White’s road, Manly 

A. Malvino, junr., Alva, The Gap, 
Ashgrove 

H. L. Marshall, Keiunore 
J. A. Miller, Kacecourse road. 
Charters Towers 
F. S. Morrison, Kenmore 

O. Pitt, Box 132, Bundaberg .. 


C. L. Schlencker, Handford road, 
Zillmere 

T. Smith, Isis Junction .. 

H. A. Hpringall, Progress street, 
Tingalpa 

W. J. B. Tonkin, Parkhnrst, 
Ncrth Rockhampton 
R. H. Young, Box 18, P.O», 
Babinda 


Nevertire . White Leghorns, Australorps, 

Rhode Island Rods, and 

I Langshans 

Ehnsdale .. } White Leghorns and Australorps 

Mahaca Poultry , White Leghorns and Australorps 
Farm and , 

Hatchery I 

Craigard . . White Leghorns 

Gisler Bros, . . White Leghorns 

Lambert’s . . Australorps and White Leghorns 

Hinde’s Stud ' White Leghorns, Australorps, 

Poultry Farm and Brown Leghorns 
Alva .. .. J White Leghorns and Australorjis 

i 

Stonehenge . . White Leghorns and Australorps 
Hill view . . White Leghorns 


Dunglass .. ' 

Pitt’s Poultry | 
Breeding Farm! 


Windyridgo 


Australorps, Brown Leghorns,. 

and White Loghoras 
White Leghorns, Australorps, 
Langshans, Sussex, Rhode 
Island Reds, and B.owm Leg¬ 
horns 

White Leghorns 


Fairview .. White Leghorns and Langshans 

Springfield .. White Leghorns 


Tonkin’s Poultry 
Farm 

Beg Young’s ., 


White Leghorns and Australorps 

Whit© lieghoms, Brown Loghoms, 
and Australoi^ 
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You Can't Argue 
With Weeds— 
You've Got to KILL Them! 

AHacide is a non-poisonous product manufactured specifically 
for weed«killing purposes. It gives a thorough leaf coverage, 
is readily absorbed by the plant tissues and penetrates right to 
the root system. Atlacide does not merely burn off the leaf 
surfaces by caustic action, but kills the roots for permanent 
eradication. Get the facts about Atlacide. Write us to>day 
for up-to-date literature and prices. 



A.C.F. and Shirleys Fertilizers Ltd. 

LITTLE ROMA STREET, BRISBANE 
CAUSEWAY JUNCTION, TOWNSVILLE 


'KRAFCO is giving me 

higher egg production 
with full weight " 

says Mr. Newton of the Ideal Stud 

Poultry Farm, Baulkham Hills. ^ 

More and more successful JH 

farmers are turning to Krafco JD 

because— 

1. Krafco is milk-sugar food, in which 
the most valuable elements of the 
milk for poultry feeding have been 
concentrated. 


2. Krafco possesses super-quality pro¬ 
tein of high food value and maximum 
digestibility. Rich in mineral cell salts 
—it"s a natural tonic. 

3. Krafco gives breeders extra vitality. 

4 . Krafco has a high content of Vita¬ 
min B“. Krafco Is so rich in the most 
important elements of milk that you 
require less of Krafco than any other 
milk food. 


**KrafC 0 j, in my opinion, is the perfect milk 
food. It has yiven me healthy chicks 
which have grown into first class stock. 
Through Krafco I get higher egg produc¬ 
tion with full weight —2 oz. and over. 
There's real profit." 

Whatever your rations may be. It will pay 
you to use Krafco. Write for full informa¬ 
tion based on your present ration to — 

Kraft Walker Cheese Co. Pty. Ltd. Dept. 
(Q1), 58 Clarence Street, Sydney. 
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Book Your 
Next 

HOLIDAY 


"Stellomaris" 

Marine Parade, Coolangatta 

First-Class Accommodation, Home 
Cooking, 300 feet Glassed-in 
Verandas, Hot and Cold 
Water, Locked 
Garages 


Mrs. F. NASH, Proprietress h 


Lc^ 


theFAPiMr 


Cement provides permanent protection from fire, weather, 
and rot. Write to-day for the FREE BOOKLET— 
“Concrete: Its uses on the Farm.** You will appreciate 
its handy, interesting information. 





DARRA 


PORTLAND 

ACE 

BRAND 


CEMENT 


QUEENSLAND CEMENT & liyE CO. LTD. WORKS; DARRA. OFFICE: CREEK ST.. BRISBANE 


PATTERSONS 

PTY. LIMITED' 

Sawmills 

TOOWONG, MOORE, 
LINVILLE 
TELEPHONE: 

TOOWONG 47 AND 48 


FRUIT CASES, HOUSEBUILDER'S SUPPLIES, 
HARDWOOD FLOORINGS, ALSO SPECIAL 
SIZES IN IRONBARK AND BLUE GUM. 
WIDE BOARDS, JOINERY, THREE PLY, 
FIBROLITE, AND 

HARBUTTS READY 

MIXED PAINT 

HARDWARE AND CEMENT 


POULTRY MEN 

Let a 

SPECIALIST 
sell your Poultry 

Phone: B 6135 


NORM. MALE 

Little Roma Street, Brisbane 
handles 

ONLY POULTRY 

Personal Attention—Prompt Refuma 
FOR BEST RESULTS and HIGHEST 
PRICES consign to Brisbane's leading 
Poiiitry Salesman 

NORM. MALE 

Poultry Auctioneer and Salesman 

Little Roma Street, Brisbane 
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REDUCE FEEDING COSTS. 

Every effort should be made to keep production costs down to a 
minimum. On many farms this is being done, but on many more feeding 
costs are too high. 

The actual cost of foodstuffs is governed by supx>ly and demand; 
therefore no material saving can be made at this point. Any change in 
the present ration fed is of doubtful value, l)eca,use such a change may 
result in lowering the egg yield. Again, it is doubtful whether any 
substitute for the existing rations would be economical. This only leaves 
the actual practice or management of feeding open to question. 

Summed up, the cost of production is governed to a great extent 
by the food consumed and the wastage. Any reduction in food (consump¬ 
tion is followed by a reduction in egg production ; therefore feeding costs 
cannot be reduced by feeding less food. 

Food wastage is an ai)preeiable fai^tor in feeding co'^ts. This 
applies irrewsp(‘etive of tlie actual cost of foodstuffs, and is apj>licable to 
dry ma.sh, wet mash, and grain feeding. YU far the greatest wastege 
(xicnrs witli tin* dry-mash system of feeding. This fact lias been pointed 
out to many farmers, wlio have immediately remedied the fault. 

Faults in the (construction of hoppers are the cause of nearly all 
tile wastage that occurs with the dry-mash .s\'stem. Th(‘re arc many 
different desigms of dry-mash hojipers, and a plan of a suital.>le hopper 
may be obtained on application to the Departmemt of Agriculture 
and Sto(dc, William strecff, Brisbane. This ho|>per ernboclies otlier 
important featur(‘s in addition to that of minimising wastage. The 
most important thing about any f(‘cd ho})|)er is the feeding trough, 
which should permit amide space for the birds to eat, at the same time 
preventing any of the nuish being wasted. 

The hopper referred to embraces these features within certain limits. 
It also permits the mash to fall freely. It must be understood, however, 
that some mashes will run or feed more freely than othei's. Therefore, 
no one hopf)er will jn’t^vent diff(‘rent grades of mash overfilling the 
trough and alhnviiig the mash to be readily scratched out. The hopper 
recommended has a latli along the front of the trough, and in the event 
of the mash running too freely and i>ermitting wastage, this lath can 
be shifted to reduce the space. This hopper is easily and cheaply 
constructed. 

Eecently a poultry fanner installed several of tins type of hopper, 
and althoujgh production was maintained at the same level, the lioppers 
brought about a saving in food costs of approximately £4 a week. Some 
time ago another farmer installed similar hoppers, and reduced feeding 
costs from five bags to three bags of laying mash each week. These two 
illustrations sliould be sufficient to demonstrate that wastage can be 
prevented. In the latter instance, the farmer was eoniident tliat no 
wastage existed on his faiin. 

To ascertain if wastage is occurring, a rough estimate may be 
obtained by looking up the purchases of foodstuffs for tlie previous 
month or a longer period. As the birds consume approximately equal 
quantities of mash and grain, the quantities (by weight) purchased 
should be approximately the same. In the event of the quantity of 
ingredients for a mash exceeding the quantity of grain purchased, it 
indicates that the excess quantity is being wasted. 
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A more accurate method is to count the number of birds in one 
shed, then empty the hopper, refill it, and record the weight of mash 
supplied ; the period which the mash lasts will indicate the true position, 
as each bird will consume on an average 2 oz. of mash daily. For 
example, 100 birds supplied with 100 lb. of mash will consume it in 
eight days; if it lasted only six days each bird would be wasting 4 oz, 
weekly; if it lasted seven days there would be a wastage of 2 oz. per 
bird weekly. Such a small wJastage as outlined—of 2 oz. per bird weekly 
—does not appear to be of great importance, but with a floc'k of 1,000 
birds this would amount to 6,500 lb. in a year and would cost about £35, 
based on present feeding costs. 

Present high costs of all poultry foodstuffs make it essential for 
every poultry farmer to eliminate wastage. By putting into practice 
the advice offered, wastage will be minimised and the margin of profit 
increased. 

— J. J. McLachlan. 


SIZE OF EGGS. 

Although the internal quality of the egg is of primary importance 
in determining price, the factor of size cannot be overlooked. Eggs 
are usually graded for sale according to size; but those averaging 24 oz. 
to the dozen are in greatest demand, not only in Queensland, but in the 
markets to which our surplus production is consigned. 

In these circumstances, every poultry-raiser should strive to i)roduce 
eggs that meet the requirements of the market. To do this, it is necessary 
to select breeders that wilb reproduce progeny capable of laying the 
maximum number of eggs closely approaching 2 oz. in weight. Most 
|)oultry-keepers, when selecting their breeders, know very little about 
the early performance of their stock in respect of size of egg—particu¬ 
larly the size of egg that a hen laid during her first year of production. 
As a breed is more prolific during the first laying year, it is then that 
the egg size is of particular importance. 

All pullets, when commencing to lay, j>roduce an egg very much 
under-sized. Some birds take a considerable time before their eggs 
reach the most desirable commercial size, and others, again, may take 
only a week or two. As it is an inherited factor, egg size is one of the 
chief points to be considered in selecting future brmiers. Many pullets 
—the breeding stock of the future—will be coming into production 
within the next month or so, and it is suggested that poultry-breeders 
lio are not entirely satisfied with the size of egg from their flocks should 
take the opportunity, of selecting and marking pullets that, commenee 
to lay eggs of a 2-oz. standard early in life. Many of these birds may 
have to be rejected for some purpose or other ; consequently, the number 
selected should be large enough to allow^ for a reasonable percentage of 
a^ej tactions. 

— ‘JP, Mumhatl, 
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MILK AS A POULTRY FOOD. 

Weather conditions have been so favourable this spring that nmiiy 
poultry-keepers may have had an excess of skim milk. Skim milk is an 
excellent poultry food, and if fowls are given all the skim milk they 
can drink, and even if fed on nothing else but grain, they will continue 
to lay well. 

Farmers generally appreciate the necessity of efheient feeding, and, 
to give their fowls the necessary amount of protein, the use of one or 
other of the prepared mashes is advised. These mashes are usually fed 
with grain, the birds being given an equal quantity of each. In these 
circumstances, a sufficient amount of protein is made available to the 
birds. 

Tlie farmer who has skim milk to give his birds may, therefore, 
depart somewhat from his ordinary practice, for skim milk is a protein- 
j-ich food; how far he may do so dei)ends on the quantity of skim milk 
available. If the birds are given only, say, half the skim milk they will 
consume, half the quantity of mash that is usually fed should l)e sii[)])lied, 
and the grain iiKireased by about. 50 per cent. 

It will generally be found a sound practice when milk, masli, and 
grain are being fed to the tiock, to give the birds all the grain that they 
wdll consume, and not force them to eat given quantities of mash. This 
practice will largely enable the birds to balance their own ration. 

—Bumhalh 



Plate 61. 

On the Beach at OTanadilla, North Queensland. 
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Fallow for Winter Crops. 

C IJM]MEK fallowing uietliods are becoming the uKiial practice on wheat 
^ fai’ors in the Maranoa district. The extension of this practice 
to include i\inter fodder crops is now advised, for altiiough working 
costs may be reduced by a short preparation before sowing, the response 
to efficient fallowing will more than compensate for any extra outlay 
incurred. Finaneial loss througli the failure of fodder crops may well 
equal that incurred through a failure for grain, particularly where 
good breeding stock are involved. 

In a district where rainfall is erratic and generally of summer 
precipitation, there is no sb6rt cut to succf^ssful winter cro]> production, 
and without soil moisture con>servation results are bound to be dis¬ 
appointing. Even in the past season, when abnormally heavy rains 
fell in May, wheat croj)s on fallowed land yielded more heavily and 
linished off better than tho.se on unfallowed land. 

The aim in preparing land for all winter crops should be the 
reduction of moisture losses camsed by (a) surface run-off, (b) evapora¬ 
tion, (c) transpiration through weed growth. This can only be <ione 
by comnauicing the preparation as soon as practicable after liarvest, 
and loosening the surface of the soil to a depth of about 4 inches and 
thus putting it in a fit condition to absorb moisture. 

The growing popularity of the stiff shank type of implement for 
this i)urp()se in loamy soils is evident in the Maranoa district, althougli 
l)eriodic j>loughing or sundercutting every two or three years will 
probably be an advantage. 

Subsequent operations designed to reduce evaporation and control 
weed growth by means of the spring-tooth cultivator and harrows 
depend, of eoiirse, on the weather. The chief objective after completion 
of harvesting should be to stir the soil and catch the summer storllm; ^ 
the resulting crop will amply demonstrate the truth of the old saying 
that ''Tillage is the best manure/^ 


— C, M, VefrieB. 
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THE SCRUB TICK. 

Of the many species of ticks which may attack domestic animals in 
Queensland, the scrub or bottle tick is one of the most important. An 
unfed female tick has yellow mouth parts and legs and a greyish 
abdomen. When engorged with blood the abdomen becomes reddish, 
and at this stage the female may measure up to ^ inch in length. 
The male is uniformly yellowish, and never grows more than about 
I inch in length. 

The sernli tick i.s found among the scniibs of tlie eastern coast, 
Avherc it lives normally on bandicoots and other niarsu])irds. It does 
little harm among its native hosts, bnt should any domestic animal be 
attacked it may develop a paralysis which is frcMpicntly fatal. Dogs, 
cats, arni slieep are most susceptible, but in the case of (*att]e and horses 
only young aniimds are, as a rule, affected. 

Rather peculiarly, oidy the female ticks can cause paralysis, and 
the males are practicall\' harmlc'ss. Fuilliermore, the disease becomes 
ap|)ai‘ent. only after the females liave l)een attached for at least four 
days. Tlie females are then nearly fully engorgerl. and the paralysis 
is thought to be caused by a poison Avhieh is secreted by the tick at 
alioiit tliis time and injected into the animal. Should tlie tick be dis- 
eover<sl and removed after feeding for only one, two, oi* three days, 
little harm will be done. Most cases of jAaralysis are seen in the spring, 
wJien, after remaining qviies<a*ijt during the winter, the ticks become 
activ(‘ again. 

Dogs running in scrub tick country may be protected if given 
every six or seven days either a dusting Avith derris powder or a wash 
in a derris infusion. This infusion is made by soaking 2 oz. of derris 
l)Owder in a gallon of Avater overnight and next morning adding suffi¬ 
cient soap to make a good lather. When being treated, the animal should 
also be examined for ticks in places which may not ])e accessilvie to the 
derris—such as iusiih*. the ears and between the toes. 

For animals sufTeriug from paralysis, a vaccine whic/li is manufac¬ 
tured by the CommonAvealth Scwuni Laboratory, ]\rell)oin*ne, is said 
to give good results. The use of a 2 per cent, solution of tryiiaii blue 
is also claimed to be very effective. But no matter what remedy is 
tried, the more advanced the paralysis the more diffieull it is to effect an 
improvement. 


WILD SUNFLOWER—A POISONOUS PLANT. 

Wild sunflower is an annual, gi'owing about 3 to 4 feet high. It 
is commonly seen in clumps of a few dozen to sevei*al hundred plants. 
The floAver is bright golden yellow, and the stalks fibrous and Avoody. 

It is common in the Maranoa, Darling DoAvns, and Ijockyer dis¬ 
tricts. Usually it is not eaten by stock because of its woody nature, 
and it is apparently only during dry periods, when other food is scarce, 
that cattle and sheep can be induced to eat it in any quantity. 

It lias been suspected of causing death in cattle and sheep, particu¬ 
larly in hungry stock which have been driven long distances and then 
brought on to country on which the plant is growing. 
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Wild sunflower came under suspicion recently on the Darling 
DownS) where some milking cows had died after having been turned 
into a paddock bare of most grasses but in which there were clumps 
of the plant in a mature state of growth* The characteristic post¬ 
mortem change was a distinct pneumonia, with some fluid in the chest 
cavity. Material was collected and fed to experimental animals, and 
there was no ditflculty in pioducing the typical post-mortem changes, 
even when relatively small quantities of the plant had been given* 

—C. r. White, 


KIKUYU GRASS—A GOOD PASTURE BUT A BAD 

WEED. 

Introduced from East Africa some years ago, Kikuyu grass has 
gained favour with dairy farmers, although many old-established stands 
now^ seem to be declining in productivity. 

Kikuyu grass is a pei*ennial wdiich spreads rapidly over and througli 
the ground by means of running stems. Both the sui-face and under* 
ground runners root freely at the nodes, anchoring the plant firmly in 
the ground and forming a dense turf wdiich stands heavy trampling by 
stock. The stems carry a large quantity of leaf, and very succulent. 
Under good conditions, Kikuyu grass makes a very dense grow^tli, often 
2 feet or more in height. 

In Queensland the grass has adapted itself fairly well to different 
districts. It does best under warm, moist (tonditions, but w ill withstand 
a considerable degree of cold and keep green in spite of fairly severer 
frosts. For this reason, it is very valuable for late autumn and early 
winter feed. Its drought resistance is fairly good, and some success 
with the grass is reported from the Burnett and Darling Downs. 

Kikuyu grass spreads most quickly and yields most heavily on 
loose, rich soils; and while it may provide fair grazing on some less 
fertile soils of a sandy or (dayey nature, it is advisable to restrict plant¬ 
ings to rather productive soils, unless in special circumstances—such as 
when a grass is required for rough places or as a soil-binder to prevent 
erosion. Kikuyu grass makes a heavy drain on the soil, and periodical 
ploxigbing or severe cultivation is necessary to improve the soil conditions. 

In Australia, Kikuyu grass sets seed very rarely, and eommercial 
supplies are not available. It is neceasaiy to establish the grass by 
planting pieces of the runners. 

In addition to its value as a pasture grass, Kikuyu grass has some 
value for bracken control. If planted out in bracken, Kikuyu attracts 
stock, which trample down the fern while feeding on the grass. 

Although a very valuable grass in its place, Kikuyu grass may 
become a troublesome weed if it is permitted to encroacb on ploughed 
land. For this reason, it should not be planted near areas likely to be 
required for cultivation. In wet weather portions of the grass are often 
broken off by grazing animals, and these pieces may be egrried 
hooves to other portions of the farm, and become estafeli^ed after 
trampling in. Patches started in this way on land requir# for cu^ 
tion sbouid be dug out immediately. 

IT. WMmrs, 
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RICE BY-PRODUCTS. 

Rice grain is grown primarily for human consumption, but before 
it is used for this purpose it is sub^jected to various methods of prepara¬ 
tion, which leave as by-products certain materials—polish, meal, bran, 
I)ollard, and hulls. 

lUce Hulls ,—These are tlie tough, flinty husks removed from the 
grain by threshing, and used for packing. They have practically no 
feeding value for stock; they contain a large pro{)ortion of silica, and 
may—liecause of the irritation they can set up—cause digestive troubles. 

Rice Meal .—This should consist of the whole kernel ground after 
the removal of the hulls, and should include the starchy endosperm, 
germ, and bran coats. 

Rice Braun .—This is the outer coat of the grain after the hulls have 
been removed; this portion usually contains most of the germ vrhich is 
very liable to go rancid in storage. 

Rice Pollard {Meal ),—This designation is used to indicate a 
traction composted of the polish, ijortion of the germ, part of the bran, 
and some starch; it really consists of the best part of the rice grain. 
It is sometimes refered to as ‘‘Rice Meal’’; ‘'meal,” however, implies 
that the material is the "whole grain, ground.” This substance contains 
only the layer between the starchy centre and bran, including a little 
of each of tliese. 

Rice Polish .—This is tliat portion removed—after the removal of 
the bran—in order to produce the fine, smooth, even grain of commerce 
which pleases the eye ; it is liable to go rancid during long storage. 

Palishexl Rice .—The removal of the above-mentioned fractions 
leaves finally the starchy grain supplied by the grocer. All that is 
removed—consisting of the germ, protein layer's, mineral matter, 
vitamins, and some standi—is fed to farm animals; "truly, man is 
wise to feed Ids animals so well!” 


Analyses:— 

Crude Protein. 
Per cent. 

Crude Fat. 

Per cent. 

Crude Fibre. 
Per cent. 

Ash. 
Per cent. 

Rice hulls 

20 

0-5 

34-40 

20*0 

True rice meal 

8-0 

2-0 

8*0 


Rice bran 

.. ll-O 

10-0 

13-20 

! ’ 14-0 

Rice pollard 

. . 12-0 

14*0 

8*0 

9-0 

Rice polish 

.. 12-0 

100 

3*0 

6‘0 

Polished rice 

7-0 

0*4 

0*4 

—r. 

B. Coleman. 


PRINCiPLES OF BOTANY FOR QUEENSLAND FARMERS. 

A now book containing • fund of useful information about Queensland 
trees and shrubs, and of practical utility to the man on the land. 


Fric«« 2e., Post Free. 


Obtainable from— 

The Under Secretary, 

Department of Agriculture and Stock, 
6RiS6AN£. 













Extension Trellis for Passion Fruit Vines. 

J. McG. WILLS, Fruit Branch. 

'T'HE usual practice arnon-g passion-fruit growers is to ('ut back 
vigorous lateral growth which trails on the ground to within abfmt 
6 inches of the soil .surface, the reason being that fruit lying on the 
ground becomes badly scarred and of little value except as low-grade 
or factory fruit. This shortening of laterals removes a consid<n*abIe 
amount of growth capable of carrying a large quantity of fruit. A 
temporary extension trellis making it possible to increase tlie length 
of laterals—the fruit-growing growth of the vines—without hampering 
cultural, spraying, or harvesting w^ork is, therefore, advisable, so that 
growers may got the niaximum ;y'ield of high-grade, unblemished fruit 
at a minimum cost. 

The accompanying diagram illustrates a simple and cheap way of 
attaching an extension set of wures to existing trellises. This extension 
system makes possible increased lateiul growdh for an extra 2 feet on 
each side of the vine, or giving a net gain of 4 feet over the whole 
lateral growth of the vimn In addition, the extra shade provided by the 
extension gives greatcu* protection from the direct rays of the sun for 
the main stem of the vine; this is very noticeable where trellises are 
6 feet or more above the ground. Moreover, a greater area of ground 
is shaded during hot w^eather, and this helps to keep the surface soil 
at a moderate temperature, reduces the lo.ss of moisture through 
evaporation, and mak(^ weed control easier, thus reducing chipping 
costs and allowing more time for spraying and other jobs. After the 
fruit has been jneked, and, if seasonal conditions are suitable, the 
bearing laterals should be pruned right back. The extension trellis* 
can then be lowered out of the way beside the trellis posts, thus allow^- 
ing for full use of the space between the row^s of vines for the planting 
of small crops or the planting of green cover crops. 
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When the new laterals have grown suiBciently to warraitt its 
re-erection the extension trellis can be raised into position again^ the 
wire automatically picking up the lateral growth as it is strained to the 
proper tension. 

The measurements given in the diagram are suitable for trellises 
where the rows are planted 8 feet apart. Where the planting distance 
is wider, the length of components may be increased, i)rovided always 
that the grower can reach to the centre of the vine from either side 
of the trellis. The system can be installed on either horizontal twin 
wire trellises, or the vertical fence type. In the latter type, how’^ever, 
only the laterals from the leaders on the top wire should be trained 
over the extension. If sawn timber is used, approximately 15 feet of 

2 by 1 hardwood battening is needed for an extension at each supporting 
post in the trellis, i.e.,— 

2 horizontal arms to support Avire each 3 feet 3 inches 

2 supporting members each 3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet. 

The few^ inches left over will provide sufficient material to make the 
dowels, which are cheaper than bolts and nuts. A |^-inch hole should be 
bored about 3 inches below^ the top of the post to allow’- Ibr the wooden 
dowel on which the extension arms hinge. Of 00111 * 80 , holes of similar 
size are bored in one end of each extension arm, a smaller hole for 
the wire to pass through being bored at the other end. The arms are 
set on opposite sides of the post as illustrated. Dowelling is strongly 
recommended because the supports are not likely to be knocked out of 
the check notches during rough weather or when working among the 
vines. 

The extension anns should be at least 3 feet 3 inches, or up to 

3 feet 6 inches if desired, and this should allow’ sufficient room for the 
grower to reach the centre of the trellis from either side of the vine, in- 
order to prevent the vine gro\rth from matting and harbouring disease- 
infected leaves; at the same 'time, sufficient space is left to pas^i ux) and 
down the rows between the two sets of trellis. 

The supporting arms Bhonld be set at such an angle as to ensure 
the maxiimim supi>ort. Wooden* dowels on w’hich the arms are hinged 
should be sufficiently long to allow a small hole being lK)red at each 
end. Through these a nail or wire pin can be pusilied, thus holding 
the arms in position. The same applies to the dowel holding the arms 
together near the end through which the wure runs. 

No. 10 gauge galvanised wire is suitable for the extension. It should 
be strained when the anus have been dowelled in position, sufficient 
length being left at the strainer post so that it can be slackened off slightly 
when the extension is not in use. Small iron rollers suitable for 
straining the wire can be purchased cheaply. The wire for the extension 
is run through the sti’aining post used for the main trellis. No extension 
arms should be attached to Uie strainer. The strain on the wire should 
be just sufficient to supxmrt the weight of laterals without sagging 
between i>osts. When the extension is not required it may be dropped 
to hang down alongside the post, the dowels holding tlie arms together 
near the wire being removed to facilitate this. 

It is not necessary to completely dismantle the extension if the 
wood used is hardw’^ood, but if softwood is used, then it should be 
dismantled and stored until needed again. If the system is dismantled 
it will be necessary to mark or number each row, and each section of the 
extension; the posts also from which it is removed should have identifi¬ 
cation m^ks so that when required again each member can be re-erected 
Mits 0 ^ position. 
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MARKING TREES IN THE ORCHARD. 

Because it is found impracticable to apply corrective methods 
immediately to drone fruit trees, or to trees known to require some 
specialised treatment for disease at some more opportune time, it is 
wise not to leave future identification of the tree to guesswork. The 
simplest way of marking such trees is by tying a narrow strip of cloth 
—lireferab'ly white—to a conspicuous limb. 

In the case of individual trees giving light annual crops, pruning 
may be at fault. It is possible, too, that an individual tree may be 
a host of some serious pest that has not yet established itself throughout 
the orchard. The white rag indicator will serve as a reminder at a 
time later on when the necessary control can be conveniently a|)plied. 
By marking the tree the observant orchardist also wdll be able to note 
from time to time the efficiency of the control applied. 

Unsuitable varieties and i)oor fruit types observed during harvest¬ 
ing and marked arc not likely to be overlooked w^hen reworking is l)eing 
done in the proper season if they can be easily identified. 

— M. JiichardHon, 


GLADIOLUS THRIPS. 

The gladiolus thrijis is frequently active in southern districts, and 
in some gardens and nurseries the blooms may be of little value. 

The insei't is a typical fringe-winged thrips about one-liftecnth of 
an inch in length and dark-brown, sometimes almost black, in colour. 
Normally both the adults and the small yellowish larvic are confined 
to the more sheltered parts of the flower spike or the growing point, 
aiul the bulk of the injury is productNi before tlie leaf or dowser spike 
is unfurled, ('olonies of larvte may often be found in the small si)aces 
l>etw'een the elasely-folded leaves of the plant and in the, as yet, 
unopened flower buds. The distinctive injury, e(>nse<iueatly, often 
[■ollow’'s feeding on these younger parts of tlie plant prior to their 
emergence. Typical symptoms are an uneven silvering on the surface 
of the leaves, irialformations in and discolorations of the flower spike, 
and a general bedraggled appearance of the plant. Tliough the daniage 
to the plant is obvious, a secondary effect is lack of vigour in the conns 
wliich is frequently not appreciated. Any setback to the plant has an 
adverse effect on eorms taken from it, and thrips injury is no exception 
to tlie rule. Control measures are, therefore, necessary. 

As with most species of thrips, reproduction is very rapid, and 
populations may build up quickly to injurious levels. Continuous atten¬ 
tion is, therefore, necessary, for it is much easier to retain control if 
treatment is applied before the plants are more or less “alive’’ with 
the insects. Similarly, conn protection is desirable to ensure freedom 
from infestation when planted out in the field. The essentials in control 
are, therefore, three:— 

(a) Corms should be fumigated in paper bags at the rate of 1 oz. 
naphthalene per 100 conns for a period of one week befoi'e 
being stored during the off-season. A second treatment 
should be given just prior to planting out in the following 
season. If corrosive sublimate (W,000 for one hour) treat¬ 
ment is given before planting out, the second fumigation 
may be omitted. 
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(6) When planted ont, suitable sprays should be applied as soon 
as the thrips appear, and at weekly intervals thereafter. 
If an outbreak was experienced in the previous season it is 
better not to wait for the appearance of the thrips but to 
apply an initial treatment when the plants are about 6 
inches high. The most efficient spray contains Paris green 
1 oz., brown sugar 2 lb., and water 3 gallons. A mist spray 
is desirable, and it is important to agitate the contents of 
the pump frequently to ensure an even discharge of the 
toxic ingredient, Paris green. The cost of this spray is not 
excessive, but it has the disadvantage of occasionally burning 
tlie leaves. A more expensive spray, suital)le, perhaps, for 
garden purposes, is said to be equally effective and at the 
mme time less harmful to the plants. It contains tartar 
emetic 2 oz.. brown sugar | lb,, and water 3 gallons. 

The derris wet sprays provide a further alternative 
method of dealing with the thrips. Although they are some¬ 
what less efficient than the foregoing sprays, tliey are very 
convenient to apply. Derris sprays should be mixed to the 
normal strength as recommended by the manufacturers, and 
applied to the plants weekly. 

(c) Where possible, plantings should be arranged to allow a 
break of some months between seasonal operations, volunteer 
growth being suppressed throughout. In the absence of 
field hosts, the pest population will thus be at a minimum 
when corms are planted. 

— J, Harold Smith, 


BAGGING BANANA BUNCHES ON THE 
PLANTATION. 

The benefits derived from bagging the bunches are not realised by 
the majority of banana-growers. Observations during tlie last five 
years have indicated that very definite beneficial results can l)e obtained 
by the bagging of the bunches during the whole year. 

In the first place, it is necessary to point out that there is a distinct 
difference between the results ol)tained by bagging and tbos(‘ obtained 
by cloaking,’’ or wj*appiug a ba^ partly round the bunch. It is quite 
obvious that a buneli completely enveloped in a bag has more protection 
than one which is only partially covered: hence the improved results. 

The only disadvantages of bagging are:— 

1. Tlie cost of the l)ags and the time required for slipping tliem on 
the bunches. 

2 . The extra time re(|nired wdien cutting the fruit, as opening the 
)»ag takes a little longer. This latter, however, can in time be i)ractica]ly 
eliminated, as gr()we;rs with a little practice can estimate quite accurately 
whether the fruit is full or otherwise by feeling through the bag. 

On the other hand, the advantages of the system are as follows:— 

1 . The production of fruit superior in length and circumference. 

2 , Uniform development, colour, and flavour of all tlie fruit on the 
bunch. 
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3. Greater proteetion of the fruit during transport to the packing 
shed. 

4. Control of the banana thrips when used in conjuiH tion with 
dusting as recommended for that insect. 

5. The prevention to a very great extent of loss from sun-scorching, 

splitting of fruit, ravages of eateri)il]ars and spotting bugs, undue 

(‘xposure, and the spotting of fruit whi(di occurs periodically, chieily 

in low and damp situations. 

6 . Growers are enabled to maintain a l)etter control of leaf spot, 

as all old and us(?less leaves can he cut otf to assist in smdi control, ther<^ 

l>eing no danger of tJie bunch being ruined by exposure to sun and 
cold. It has been observed during the hist five seasons on several planta¬ 
tions where leaf spot lias been severe and where bagging lias been 
carried out that in tlie ease of plants (carrying good bunclies * which 
liad been totally defoliated, when these bunidics were exainined the 
fruit was of a beautiful gr(*en colour, practically without blemisli, and 
consisting of fully 95 per cent, of marketable fruit; whereas without 
bagging this fruit would have been from 75 to 100 per cent, definite 
loss. 

—P. Mitchell and E. L. Miles, 


SELECTING THE DEEP SUCKER IN BANANA 

CULTURE. 

As tlie result of the favourable seasonal conditions, banana planta¬ 
tions are now making a flush of suckers. On the selection of the best 
sucker on each plant will depend the success of the following crop and 
the future life of the plantation. 

The conn of a banana plant produces at least two rings of buds 
which at growing periods biu’st into growth. Of these, the top circle 
is alx)ut 2 inebes from soil level and the Lower circle is usually 2 or 
3 inches below the to}) circle. Suekeivs from any of these buds do not 
send forth the correct follower. 

At the base of the eorm a bud is produced which bursts into growth 
at a particular stage in the life of the parent plant. From plantation 
trials extending over several years it has been found that tlie parent 
plant sends out the correct follower sucker when it has made three- 
quarters of its growtli. 

The iTiaturity of a banana plant is governed, not by tlie time it 

Is in the soil, but by the nature of th(' conditions during its growth. 

The deep follower produced at the right stage by tlie parent plant has 
more vitality, and its root.s are deeper, and it retains its sword leaves 

longer, Tlie shallow follower, on the contrary, develo|)s its mature 

foliage early, and the eorm rises above soil level, thereby preventing 
the effective functioning of its higher roots. 

The careful digging-out of a three-quarter mature plant will reveal 
the habit of sui.4cer formation, both shallow and deep. If suckers are 
planted with the side of severance downhill, the general experience is 
that the correct follower will invariably appear just where it is wanted 
—i.e., uphill. 


*—“»/. IT. Mitcfictl, 
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The Fruit Market. 

JAS. H. GBEGOBY, Instructor in Fruit Packing. 

TN December ai)i)les readied the liighest level for some years, up to 18s. 
**■ per ease being realised. Pineapples, after a period of alarmingly 
low prices, were selling at high rates, prices in the Southern States 
i)eing miidi higlier than for some time. A pleasing experience of the 
pineapi)le trade is the great improvement in packing shown in Magnetic 
Island conHignments, Practically all consignments are arriving in good 
sound condition. Stone fruits are now^ in full sUpjily, but are generally 
smaller iu size than usual. New season apples are now on sale. Growers 
are named against marketing small immature fruit, as its sale will not 
be pei’mitted. Bananas are maintaining prices at moderate rates. Prices 
prevailing immediately prior to the holidays were:— 

Bananas. 

Brisbane. —(^aveiidish: Sixes, 48. to 7s. 6d.; sevens, 4s. 6d. to 8s.; 
eights, bs. to 10s.; nines, 6s. to 11s. 

Sydney. —( /avendish : Sixes, 10s. to Hs.: sevens, 113s. to 16s.; eights 
and nines, 16s. to 18s. 

Melbourne. —Cavendish: Sixes, 7s. to 11s.; sevens, lOs. to 12s ; 
eights, 11s. to 13s.; nines, 12s. to 14s. 

Adelaide. —Cavendish: 17s. to 18s., all sizes. 

Brisbane. —Lady ’s Finger, 2d. to 9d. per dozen. 

Pineapples. 

Brisbane. —Smooths, 6s. to 14s. per case; 2.s. to 7s. per dozen: 
Ronglis and Ripley ’s, Os. to 13s.; few Northern higher. 

Sydney. —Smooths, 10s. to 16s.; Bowen, 12s. to 18s. 

Melbourne. —16s. to 20s.; choice Bowuui to 22s. 

Adelaide. —16s. to 18s* per tropical ease. 

Papaws. 

Brisbane. —Yarwiin, 6s. to 9s. tropical case; Gunalda, 4s. lo os. 
busliel case; Locals, 2s. to 4s. bushel ease. 

Sydney. —3s. to 12s. tro[)ical case. 

Melbourne. —8s. to 12s. tro})ical case. 

Some very poor quality fruit lias been seen on this market. Only 
best quality fruit is wanted for the development of this market. 

Mangoes. 

Brisbane. —Fibrele»8s varieties, 10s. to 14s. per bushel; Commons, 
4s. to 7s. 6d. 

Sydney. —Choice varieties, 16s. to 18s. per bushel; common 
varieties, 4s. to 7s. per busliel. 

Melbourne. —Best varieties, 12s. to 15s. per bushel; common types 
unsaleable. 

CITRUS FRUITS. 

Oranges. 

Brisbane. —N.S.W. Valencias, 9s. to 13s. per bushel. » 

Lemons. 

Brisbane. —^Locals, 6s. to 10s.; Gayndah, 8s. to 16s.; Victoriati, 10s. 
to 16s. 
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Perfect Tilth 


No Weeds 




Rototiller pro- 
vides a perfect seedbed 
—cultivating down to 
12 in. deep if required. 
Weeds pust can't exist. 
The sharp-pointed fast- 
revolving tynes 

thoroughly pulverise 
them and turn them 
into valuable manure. 
Available in sixes to 


THE SIMAR ROTOTILLER 


SOLE QUEENSLAND DISTRIBUTORS sen 

Free lliusl 

CLOU DUST SPRAY 

MANUFACTURERS 

MONTAGUE ROAD, SOUTH BRISBANE, address 


Mail Coupon for Free Booklet. 
Please send me by return mail the 
Free Illustrated Booklet about the 
Simar Rototiller. 


BETTER RESULTS 

Are Secured by Planting Re-machined and Government Tested 
Seeds. Seed Corn —Early Learning, Yellow 90, U.S.A. 133, 
Red Nib, Red 90, Silvermine, Hickory King. Sorghums— 
Saccaline, Imphee, Feterita, &c. Grasses —Rhodes, Paspalum, 
Couch. Cattle and Table Pumpkin Seed, Sunflower Seed, 
Panicums, Millets. For Autumn Planting —Oats, Lucerne, 
Barley, Dwarf Essex Rape, &c. 

CON. BOWDLER, Toowoomba —- Phones 80 and 87 


Information to 

GROWm 

sending consign¬ 
ment of Fruit 
and Vegetables 
to Brisbane 
market. 


The folfowitig are aome of tho reasons why I found it 
necessary to double my floor space by recently pur¬ 
chasing the adjoining section after only two years In 
busbiass on my own accord. 

(I) My sound knowledge of the trade backed by 30 
years' sales experience on Brisbane market; (2) An 
efficient staff under my personal supervision; (3) The 
handling of vegetable to equal advantage as fruit; 
(4) Personaily seliing approximately 75 to ^ per cent, 
of the Strawberries marketed in Brisbane; (5) Im¬ 
mediate daily advice, and prompt Account Sales and 
Cheque every Monday; (6) My Bankers, E. S. Or A., 
Roma Street, Brisbane. 

W. M. 6UTT0RMSEN 

Sectiont 97 and 98, Roma Street Markets, Brisbane 

Railing and Shipping No. 42. Stencil free on applitation 

TRIAL SOLICITED. 

Pbenest 8 99B9. Residence, JY8195. 
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FARMERS and 
GRAZIERS 

wc are 9oing through a dry lime, and we 
must expect the Summer rains at an early 
date, which will mean abundance of green 
crops and fodder, which can be turned 
Into Hay or Ensiiage. 

Have you an efficient Mower and Rake? 
If not, a Sunshine fine will give you the 
best results. The NEW SUNSHINE ALL 
AUSTRALIAN MADE OIL BATH MOWER 
is the last word in Mower construction. It 
is made of the best material, has all the 
gears running in oil, self-aligning ball 
race on pitman head and crank, solid 
heat-treated adjustable pitman, substantial 
frame, perfectly lined up cutter bar, with 
easy sweet running knives ensuring 
easy traction. The machine is perfectly 
balanced, no weight on the Horses' necks, 
entirely free from side draught, making it 
the easiest and lightest Mower. 

PRICE, 4 ft. 6 in. cut, £42 5s. 

Prices of larger sixes on application. 






Also SUNSHINE STANDARD MOWERS-- 
PRICE: 

One Horse, 14 sections 3 ft. 6 in. cut, 
£29 10s. 

With Pole and Bars for Two Horses, 
£29 15s. 

I Two Horse, 16 sections 4 ft. Heavy frame, 
£35 10s. 

Two Horse, 18 sections 44 ft. Heavy frame, 
£37 

Two Horse, 20 sections 5 ft. Heavy framo, 
£37 15s. 

SUNSHINE SELF-DUMP HAY RAKE with 
strong, adjustable stagger spoke wheels, 
solid frame, will rake clean under .<11 
conditions, nicety balanced. 

PRICES; 

One Horse, 8 ft., 30 toeth, £16 10s. 
One Horse, 9 ft., 34 teeth £17 15s. 
One Horse Trash Rake, 8 tt., 20 heavy 
teeth, £14 15s. 

Two Horse equipment tor Trash Rake, 
£1 Is. extra. 

Terms, half cash, balance 12 months, or 
less a discount of 2 } per cent for ail 
cash on delivery t.o.b. Brisbane. 

For further particulars of these and ail 
other lines of Farm Implements, see the 
Local Agent, or write— ' 

H. V. McKay Massey 
Harris(Qld.)Pty. Ltd. 

SUNSHINE SECTION 

Stanley Street, Sth. Brisbane 


Walsh's 

Selected 

Farm 

Seeds 


Growers kindly note— 

We sell you Machine 
Cleaned, Graded, Tested, 
and True to Name Seeds 

Our Adviee— 

PLANT THE BEST 

Write u» or * Phone ITS 

Walsh & 

SEED SPECIALISTS 
Bell St. - • Toowoomba 


Have a 

BRILLIANT 

GARDEN 

DISPLAY 

Flowering Shrubs and Climbing Plants 

always attract attention. Now Is the 

time to plant. 

BOUGAINVILLEAS 

BOy<;AINVILLEA THOMASU.—Rose 
Pink, 2/6 and 3/6 each, extra large 
plants, 5/ each. 

BOUGAINVILLEA TRAILIl.-Purple, 

and 2/e each. 

BOUGAINVILLEA MRvS. BUTT_Crim¬ 

son Lake. 2/6 and 3/6 each. 

BOUGAINVILLEA LATERITA.—Brick 
Red, rare, 3/6 each. 

BOUGAINVII.LEA GRIMLEYII. - 
Mauve, 1/0 each. 

BOUGAINVILLEA TURLEY’S SPECI¬ 
AL. Light Red. new, 3/8 each. 

HEDGES ARE NICE 

LIGi.STIU’lVl.--Thls makes a good 
hedge. Two klndis are avallable—a 
small leaf and a large leaf. Com¬ 
monly known as Privet. 3/6 dozen* 
strong-rooted plants. 

NEW LISTS.—Dahlias & Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. Shrubs. Trees, and Climb¬ 
ers. Seed Catalogue. Copies free and 
post free. 

Mail Orders Our Speciality. ^ 

THOS. PEKROTT INCOKP. 

PnERSEN BROS, t CBMG m. 

337 George St., Brisbane, Bin. 
’Phone B73$8, after hours BOSBI. 
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STONE FRUITS. 

Peaches. 

Brisbane, —Locals, 6d. to Is, per tray; Stanthorpe, 3s. to 4s. per 
bushel; Specials, 5s. to 7s. 6d. half-bushel. 

Nectarines. 

Brisbane, —5s. to 7s. half-bushel. 

Plums. 

Brisbane. —Stanthori)e Wilson's, 2s. 6d. to 6s. half-bushel; Shiro, 
2s. to 4s.; others to 4s. 

Cherries. 

Bnsbane. —4s. to 6.s. per 12-lb. box. 

Apricots. 

N.S.W., 6s. to 11s. half-bushel; Stanthorpe, 2s. to 8s.; 
small fruit hard of sale. 

Passion Fruit. 

Brisbane. —4s. to 6s. half-bushel; second grades lower. 

Sydney. —6 s. to 10s. half-bushel. 

Melbourne. —4s. to 7s. 6d. half-bushel. 

DECIDUOUS FRUITS. 

Apples. 

Brisbane. —Orofton, 13s. to 17s.; Democrat, 13s. to 17s.; Yates, 10s. 
to 17s.; N.S.W. Granny Smith, 12s. to 16s. 

Many lines of apples would have returned better pidces if x)laced 
upon tlie market a month or so earliei*. 

Good quality early cookers from Stanthorpe, 9s. to 11s.; small fruit 
unsaleable. 

Pears. 

Brisbane. —Josephine, 12s. to 14s.: Winter Cole, 12s. to 17s. 

Grapes. 

Brisbane. —Local Whites, 4d. to 6d.; Blacks, 5d. to 8d. 

Tomatoes. 

Brisbane. —Local Ripe, 2s. to 6s.; Coloured, 4s. to 9s,; Green, 2s, 
to 8s. 

MISCELLANEOUS (BRISBANE). 

Cabbages.'—6d. to 3s. per dozen; Stanthorpe to 8s. bag. 

Beans. —5s. to 7s. sugar bag. 

Peas.— 6s. to 7s. 6d. sugar bag. 

Sweet Potatoes. —2s. to 3s. bag. 

Lettuce. —Is. to 3s. per dozen. 

Pumpkins. —3s. to 5s. per bag; Melbourne —£7-£9 per ton; Sydney 
—7s. to 9s. bag. 

Beetroot. —2d. to 8d. bundle. 

Cucumbers. — -bs. to 9s. bushel case; 6d. to 2s. dozen. 

Marrows. —Is. to 3s. dozen. 

Ohokos. —6d. to 9d. dozen. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

A leaflet on marketing cherries is now available free on 
application to the Department of Agriculture and Stock. 

f ; ■ 
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Thinning and Spacing of Cotton. 

^HERE is a decided tendency amongst many growers in Queensland 
to refrain from tiiinning their cotton crop. This has been brought 
about in an attempt to rediu^e cost of production; particularly is tihis 
true of growers with large acreages. Experiments carried out by the 
Department of Agriculture and Stock in conjunction with co-operative 
farmers have definitely proved, however, that thinning cotton is 
necessary under mosrt conditions. 

Unthinned plants always tend to be more sensitive to climatic condi¬ 
tions. In wet sefisons, particularly if on soils of a fertile nature con¬ 
taining a high nitrate content, unthinned plants generally grow tall 
and spindly, which results in the loss of a bottom crop through the 
suppression of the lower fruiting branches. Under such eireumstances 
the crop of bolls usually forms late and is thus subjected to the sucking 
insects that occur generally in greater numbers during the latter part 
of the season. The lint produced under ^uch conditions is frequently 
of a wasty, weak nature, containing a high proportion of stains and 
yellow s^ote. In dry seasons when plants are left unthinned, the 
competition for moisture and plant food soon becomes acute, causing 
the loss by shedding of the middle and top crops of flower buds, small 
bolls, and finally restricts the development of the remaining bolls, which 
frequently open prematurely. Such restriction of boll development 
generally lowers the quality of the cotton contained therein, the fibres 
usually being short, weak, and of a wasty type. 

The fact that soils and climatic conditions and the habit of growth 
of the variety exercise a determining influence on what is the best 
spacing, makes it advisable for each grower to carry out spacing t^ts 
over a series of years, to ascertain the most suitable spaciiig for nis 
conditions. 

Definite results have been obtained, however^, that indicate spaclngs 
pf 20 to 24 inches are necessary for normal pllmtings on th^ 
less-fertile clay loams and loams of the forest dopes, paidiculM^^ 
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drier districts where the drought resistant, more vigorous varieties, such 
as Lone Star and Mebane, are required. In cases where late planting 
is effected, spacing around 18 inches may be advisable as fewer bolls 
per plant are likely to develop in late-planted crops, and the extra 
number of plants per acre may make up the deficiency. 

The results that have been obtained on the alluvials where varieties 
such as Indio Acala, Miller, New Boykin, and Half and Half are grown, 
have been more variable, but the general indications have been that 
from 12 to 15 inches spacing when the plants are from 5 to 8 inches tall, 
can be relied upon to yield well over a ^ries of years, and the quality 
of the fibres will not be seriously affected by the ordinary adverse 
climatic conditions likely to be experienced. 

The results of time of thinning experiments indicate clearly that it 
is best to thin when the plants are from 5 to 8 inches high, as this 
prevents the plants from growing tall and spindly and reduces competi¬ 
tion for moisture and plant food. If the field has been cultivated and 
cross-barrowed to eliminate early weed growth, the tliinning operations 
can be perfonned easily and rapidly when the plants are at this stage. 

In thinning, or chopping’^ as this operation is frequently called, 
it is nfK?essaiy to have the hoc sharp, a light goose-neck type being the 
most suitable, with the length of the handle adjusted to suit the 
operator. The plants should be chopped just below the surface of the 
ground to prevent their regrowth. Where tliis method is used, the same 
stroke removes any young weed or grass growth in the row, thus 
resulting in a greater efficiency being obtained that allows of a larger 
acreage being thinned per day per man with a lowering cost of 
production. 

After the thinning operation is completed, a thorough cultivation 
should be given as soon as possible to re-establish the mulch between the 
rows and ai-ound the plants. Generally not more than three or four 
cultivations should be required after the one immediately following 
thinning, if cotton is grown in rotation with Rhodes grass, but more 
may be necessary in old cultivations. At each of these operations it is 
recommended that the soil be worked towards the plants, as this not 
only helps to control weed and grass growth, but establishes a brace 
around the plants which assists in preventing them from being blown 
over during severe stomis when the soil is wet. 

— W. Teters. 


CULTIVATING YOUNG COTTON. 

Suitable planting rains have occurred in most of the cotton districts; 
so weeds are likely to become troublesome over extensive areas, particu¬ 
larly where cotton is being grown on old cultivations. 

If showery conditions are experienced when the plants are young, 
the most economical way to prevent grass and weed growth and to 
re-i5stablish the surface mulch is to harrow across the rows with a 
8pike4ooth harrow, with the teeth set at a slightly backward angle 
so that they will not penetrate too deeply. This method will not only 
cheapen the cost of cultivation by lessening the amount of hard chipping, 
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but will tend to thin out the sand somewhat; which will be beneficial if 
a 15 to 20 lb. rate of sowing has been applied. This method is not 
suitable if the land contains trash on the surface. 

As soon as the rows are well defined, a thorough cultivation should 
be given as close to the rows as possible without covering the seedlings 
with soil. For this purpose the wiggle4ail type of machine, where the 
steering is controlled by the driver rather than tlie horse, does very 
good vrork, particularly if the soil fenders are used, as cultivating 
to within a few inches of the plants can be accomplished without toi> 
much soil being moved against them. 

Ill most seasons, this cultivation should establish a good mulch and 
check the eai'ly weed or grass growth sufficiently to enable the cotton 
seedlings to become well established. 

In many seasons it will not be iieceBsary to cultivate more than 
once after the seedlings appear before the plants are ready for thinning. 
In a wet season, however, such showery conditions are iisiially experi¬ 
enced that on old cultivations summer grass and ]:)igweed seedlings 
become established around; the plants to such an extent that cross- 
harrowing will not remove them. Where this occurs, it is advisable, 
before thinning, to use disc cultivators, with the discis set to throw 
the soil from the plants, to a depth of 3 inches. This operation will 
cut away the grass and weed growth and leave only a nari'ow strip of 
plants, weeds, and grass. With the crop “barred in this manner, 
one stroke of the hoe will generally remove the remaining grass and 
weed growth, as well as any cotton plants required to be chopped out. 
As soon as the thinning is completed, the field should be cultivated witli 
a tine-equipped machine with the inner tines set to throw the soil 
around the plants, thus establishing a good mulch to reduce evaporation 
and brace the plants. 

In some instances in past seasons, after the cotton has been thinned, 
growers have experienced difficulty in maintaining clean cultivation on 
old cropping areas during prolonged showery periods. Under such 
conditions, summer gi'ass grows so rapidly as to soon become too well 
established for eradication by ordinary methods of cultivation, (frowers 
who have been faced with this difiiculty have found that satis Tact 
control of the grass can be obtained with the ^walking mouldboard 
plough. The method most used is to plougli away from the cotton 
plants, running the plough as closely as possible to them, and set 
shallow so as not to cut the lateral roots excessively. The return trip 
is made in the siime centre, cutting away from the adjacent row. The 
completed round not only cuts away the grass and weeds from the 
cotton, but also throws soil over the growth between the two rows, 
thus tending to smother it sufficiently to allow of satisfactory growth 
of the cotton i>lEUts. 

A week later the process is reversed, the ploughing throwing the 
soil back to the cotton plants to prevent excessive drying-out around 
them, and also smothering weed growth between the plants and killing 
the growth remaining in the centre which was not ploughed at the 
first operation. 

IT,'JPctm. 
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Plate 53. 

A Bend in the Barcoo River* near Barcaldiue, Gentral-Western Queensland, 
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JERSEY. 

Senior, 4 Yba.rs (Standard 330 Lb.). 

G. Schroder, Warra . 7,972-83 363-131 Grassmere Duke 
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General Notes 



Staff Changes and Appointments. 

Mr. 0. B. liuxton, Police Magistrate, Innisfail, lias been appointed also chair* 
man of the Goondi, Mouriljaii, South Johnstone, and Tully Local Sugar Cane 
Prices Boards, ainl an agent of the Central Sugar Cano Prices Board for the purpose 
of inaldng iinpiiries under section 5 (2a) of the IL^gnlation of Sugar Cane Prices 
Acts in regard (o sales and leases of assigned lands, in the place of Mr. II. H. Allen, 
transferred. 

Constable J. A. Peinn'r, Miles, has been appointed also an inspector under the 
Brands Ads, 

Mr. K. 11. Nissen, manager of Warrinilla Station, Itolleston, has lieon appointed 
an acting inspector of 8to('k. 

Messrs. 1). C. Redmond, H. L. Pysden, and (I Schindler (Warwick), C. 0 
Martin (Green Island, via, Cairns), A. W. Kirke (Lake Eaehani, Yungaburra), and 
H. L. Inpke (Imbil) has lieen appointed honorary protectors under tlie Fauna 
Protection Act, and honorary rangers under the Native Plants Protection Act. 

Mr. F. (\‘unc, J i)s|>(*ctor of Stock, has been ai)pointed District Inspiador of 
Stock, Department of Agriculture and Stock. 

Constalile M. P. O’Shea, Emu Park, has been appointt'd also an insp(‘ctor under 
the Slaughtering Act. 

Mr. IT. Tk Ball, YejipooJi road, via Rockhampton, has been appointed an honorary 
protector under the Fauna Protection Act. 

StanHiorpe Fruit and Vegetable Levy. 

The Stanthorpe Fruit and Vegetable General Levy R(!gulation in force under 
the Fruit Marketing Organisation Acts has l>cen extended for a period of two 
years as from the 23rd December, 193S. The Regulation, which came into oiieration 
in its ])resent form in 1936, lias boon extended previously for twelve montlily 
periods. 

State Wheat Board. 

Executive approval has been given under ^^The Wheat Pool Acttf, 1920 to 1930,” 
to the appointment of Mr. W. A. Dean (Warwick) as chairman of the State Wheat 
Board for the period from 24th October, 193S, to 31st August, 1941. In addition, 
Messrs, d. G. Tod (Goomburra), A. C. V. Bligh (Condamine Plains), W. J. Briinblc- 
combe (Pirrinuan), T. W. McIntyre (Yarranlea), and R. M-ilson (Acting Director 
of Marketing) hove been appointed to the Wh^^at I^oard for the abovementioned 
period. 

Pig Importation Restriction. 

An Order in Council has b<*en issued uiuler the Diseases in Stock Acts [irohiliiting 
the introduction into Queensland of any infected or suspected swine from New South 
Wales and Victoria unless such swine arc accompanied by a declaration by or on 
behalf of the owner, and a certificate of health signed by a Government veterinary 
surgeon or inspector of stock that they are free from disease and have not been in 
contact uifh pigs sulTering from swine dy.sentery. 

Contagious Bovine and Porcine Abortion. 

An Order in Council lias l>een issued under the Diseases in Stock Acts, declarin<^ 
contagious bovine abortion and contagious porcine abortion to be diseases 'under and 
for the purposes of the abovementined Acts. A regulation, also ajjproved to day, 
provides that the owner or person in charge of any cow or sow which has aborted 
shall notify the nearest inkpoctor thereof, and shall insolate such animal. 

Butter and Cheese Boards. 

Orders in Council hav(‘ been issued under the Primary Producers’ Organisatioiv 
and Marketing Acts extending tlie operations of the Ibitter and Cheese Boards 
respect iv{']y, for Die period from 1st. January, 193.9, to .'Dst 'December, 1941. ' 

Milk Supply Act. 

B.y “ Th. ^Ji|h Supplii Act cf ]0:!8” enme. intc force on 12th 

Decendier, 1938. 
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Egg Board. 

The election of five growers’ representatives on the 
resulted as follows: — 

l>i,strict Xo. 1. 

A. C. M, Smith, Gooroolba 
It. B. Corbett, Woonibye 

Vistrirt Xc. 2 . 

E\ S. Morrison, Kenniore, via Tndoorodpilly 
M. II. (Campbell, Albany Creek 

District X(K .‘L 

T. Hallick, Wynnnin 
C. Hodges, Knraby 

District Xo. - 4 . 

J. De Vris, Ilosewood 

Di.strict Xo. ;■). 

O. A. W. Evans, M'arwick 
W. T. Hughes, Toowoomba 


Queensland Egg Board 


Votes. 

GG 

107 

77 


159 

119 

T^nopposed. 


Votes. 

G3 

51 


An Order in (Council has been a|>proved under the Primary Prodin ers’ Organisa- 
lion and Marketing Acts, -which extends the oy>erations of the Quc'cnsland Egg 
Hoard for the period from 1st January, 1939, to 3l8t December, 1944. 

Dairy Products Stabilisation Board. 

An Order in (’onncil has been issued under * ^ The Dairy Vroducts Stabilisation 
Acts, 1933 to 193G/^ proyiding tliat the Daily Products Stabilisation Board shall 
continue in ofli('e for a furtlier month—that is, until the 31st January, 1939. The 
present Board was constituted for the period from 1st Mav, 193G, to 31st December, 
1938. 


Rural Devolopment Board. 

*'Tlie JDiral Dnrlojnaen t Transfer and Co rtrdinaiion of Town's Act of 1938 ^’ 
came into operation on the 22nd December, 1938. 

An Order in Ooimcil has l)een issued under tin? Act constituting the Rural 
Development Board, and fippointing Messrs. Roliert Wilson (Ropi-esentative of 
Department of Agriculture and Stock), E. A. Grosser (Representative of 'freasury 
Departinimt), and J. 1j. Callaghan (Representative of the T^and Administration 
Board) to be the members thereof as from the 1st January, 1039. Messrs. Wilson and 
Callaghan have been appoint<‘d Chairman and Deputy Chairman, resp<^ctively, of the 
Board. 


Papaw Levy. 

The I’apaw I^evy Regulation which has been in force under the Fruit Marketing 
Organisation Acts for a number of years has been repealed, and a luwv Regulation 
enij>owawing the Coinniittce of Direction to make a levy on ]»a|)aws for a period 
of ono year from the 10th December, 1938, has been issued in lieu tliereof. 

The levy now to be enforced, in addition to being used for defraj^ing the 
expenses of advertising in the interests of the papaw^-growing industry, will also 
be a contribution by the Committee of Direction towards the salary of a i)apavv 
research officer employed by the Dei)artmcnt of Agriculture and Stock. 

The amount of the levy shall be, on papaws sold or delivered, -whofher by 
rail, road, or boat, to factories, at the rate of Ss. 4d. per ton; on papaws sold or 
delivered by rail to persons or firms other than factories, at the rate of Is. 8d. 
per ton, and on papaws sold or delivered otherAvise at the rate of Id. for every 
twm coeos, or part thereof. The levy on all papaws railed fiaun any Queensland 
railway station (other than Toowoomba, Central, Roma Htrcet, Brunswick Street, 
Woolloongabba, and South Brisbane) to any other Queensland railway station may 
bo collected by the Commissioner for Raihvays to the extent of Is. 8d. per ton, 
inclusivo of cases, with a minimum of Id. 

Wild Life Preservation. 

An Order in Conneil has been issued under the Fauna Protection Act declaring 
properties in the parishes of O'Connell, RoddJs Bay, and Polmaily, in the Shire of 
Miriam Vale, to be a sanctuary under the abovementioned Act, 
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Answers to Correspondents 



Shade Trees in the North-West. 

J.J.0’8. (Bookin, G.N.K.) — 

1. Weeping Ficiifi Benjm)iina .—You asked especially about tliis. They make 

very haiidsoine trees, and we think would be all right, provided you could 
give them protection from the w-inter frosts in their early stages. We would 
advise you to get large plants of these in petrol tins or similar receptacles 
from the Botanic Gardens, Townsville. 

2. Queensland Nut, Maaulmim temifolia ,—We think tliis would do quite well 

in your district. Plants arc obtainable througli the ordinary commercial 
channels, or if you want particular varieties you could get them from 
Mr. W. H.. Petrie, Petrie, North (toast J^ine, a mirsoryman who makes 
a speciality of these and other nut-bearing plants. 

3. Bottle Tret^—narrow leaved variety, Stermdia rUr}WstHs\^ broad-leaved variety, 

StercAilUi trichosipJion .—Both these should do quite wavll in your locality. The 
former is the better of the two iu your district. If not obtainable through 
the ordinary commercial channels you may i>rolvab]y get some plants 
through the Brisbane Chty Council, either from the Botanic Gardens nursery 
or the Department of Parks and Gardens. The usiial charge is 2s. a ]dant. 

4. (>urra;jong, Sterctdia div(yniifolia .—Obtainable from comnu'rcial nurseries. 

5. Acacia, Alhiszia Lehhclc .—This is the common acacia of the West, and it 

does remarkably well, although rather subject to borer attack. You may 
probably obtain plants from the Botanic Gardens, Townsville, or Rock¬ 
hampton. 

6. Amcw arahica .—Makes a iK'autiful trov in the West. If not obtainable 

elsewhere we think you could get plants from tlie Botanic Gardens, Bock- 
hampton, at, probably, about 28^ a plant. 

7. Chinese Celtis, CeUi.<f —This is comnioiijy called P()rtugiies<* Elrn, 

and does remarkably well in western locjalities. It is deciduous, but in 
the summer makes a beautiful umbrageous liead. This apidies to the bottle 
trees. It is raised in the Brisbane Botanic Gardens in fair quantities, 
and we think the Curator may supjdy you with plants. At presmit, we 
do not think it is generally in trade. It is a tree very strongly recommended. 

8. Parkinsonia Tree, I\irkinso7iia aculcata.—Yon may oliject to this on account 

of the thorns and its tendency to run out and become mor(‘ or h'ss of a 
pest. 

9. White Cedar, Mclia duhm, does well in the West. Plants are obtainalile 

through most of the ordinary commercial nurseries. 

10. Pepper Tree, Sohinvs molle .—Same remarks apply as to White Cedar, 
n. BauMnia Hooleri, Native Bauhinia.—We have several native Bauhinias, 
and this is one of the best. It is a very slow-growing plant, Imt eventually 
makes a iK^autiful tree. We think the Botanic Gardens, Brisbane, or the 
Brisbane City (knincil nursery may supply it. 

12. Oimjilior Tvaurel, Cimiamonvmn <‘a7np}wru7n .—tbink this is worthy of a 

trial. 

13. Citron. Gum, Eumlyptm Htriodora —We think it is worth growing; if 

lopped it makes quit a good head. 

Needle Burr. 

Wn )GER (0yn \ jri e)— 

The specimen is needle burr, AtnaraTitus Hpi7\4>sus^ a weed with a wide distribu¬ 
tion in the tropical regions of the world. It is very common in Nnrth 
Queensland and is now and again seen in more Southern parts. We have 
seen it in the Numinbah Valley, about Brisbane, and about Kosewood, but 
it does not seem to have spread widely in any of these areas. It has lieen 
declared noxious in three Northern shires—Herbert, Eacham, and Hiiichin- 
brook. The plant is not known to possess any poisonous or harmful 
properties. The young slioots and leaves, like other species of Amarantus, 
have been us€id by Asiatics as a substitute for spinach. 
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SoH-tavilig Planta. 

A,M.McL. (Springsure)— 

For planting on black-soil gullies to prevent erosion, the following are some 
suggestions: — 

Cynodon plectostachyum, related to the common couch grass. It has been 
introduced by the Department of Agriculture and Stock. 

Digitaria erianihaf woolly linger grass, worthy of a trial. Panicum mahari- 
l^arienMrSy this is a rather coarse panicuiii, probably of not much value 
as a fodder, but useful for your purjiose. The Department imported roots 
some time ago, and now have it growing well. 

Yellow Cockspur. 

J.T.S. (WarAvick)-- 

The w(!ed specimen is Ccntaurca .^olslitialis, variously known as yelloAv cocksfoir 
thistle, yc'llow star thistle, or St. Bariiaby’s thistle. In Queensland, it 
is probably best known as ‘ ^star thistle, although this local name more 
correctly belongs to an allied species naturalised in the Southern States, 
but which, so far, has not made its appearance in Queensland. 

The yellow cockspur is a native of Southern Europe, {md is now naturalised 
in inan^^ countries. It is a much more abundant weed in the Southern 
States than in Queensland. It is not known to possess any poisonous or 
harmful properties, but can become a pest. 

Cape Cotton. 

G.T. (Waterford)-— 

The specimen is the Cape cotton or balloon cotton, Gomphocarp'UJi fruticosus, 
a native of South Africa, now a naturalised weed in many countries. It 
is very abundant at times in parts of Queensland, and can become a very 
serious pest. It has been accused of poisoning stock, and feeding tests 
carried out at the Animal Health Station, Yeerongpilly, prove that the 
plant is definitely iioisonous. Oou(‘rally, hoAvever, stock do not normjilly 
eat it in sufficient quantities to cause trouble. 

It is quite a handsome plant, and on this account is sometnu(?s allowed to 
rcTnain in gardens. The fluff inside the balloon-like pods is of no value 
as a cotton, but the inner bark on the stems yields a very strong tough 
fibre. 

Wild Heliotrope. 

W.J.G. (Mount Esk Pocket, via Esk) — 

The speeiineii is wild heliotrope or blue-topjied heliotropt*. JJelwIropium 
ancJnisid'folium, a native of South America, now a naturalised weed in 
Queensland and the Southern States. Though a heliotropiuin, it is most 
coininonly knoAvn in Queensland as ^Svild verbena,’^ and has caused niueh 
concern on the Darling Downs, particularly around Warwick. It is not 
known to possess any harmful or poisonous propertie.s. 


Chicory. 

J.W.M. (Groomsville, via Fechey)— 

Your specimen is chicory, Cirhorinm Ivtyhus. I'ho cultivated form of the 
chicory possesses a big carrot-like root, which is inucli used in Europe 
as an adulterant of coffee. Whmi it runs out and becomes wild, the root 
becomes comparatively thin and spindly. It is quite naturalised in 

Australia, and is something of a pest in tlic Southern States, particularity 
South Australia. It has been established in Queensland ou the Darling 
Downs for some years, but does not seem to have spread to any great 
extent. We were interested in your remarks about stock eating it. 

Burr Trefoil. 

8.C.S. (Mackay)— 

The specimen is the burr trefoil, Medicago dcyntioulata, a plant very Avidely 

g iread in Australia and in Queensland, most abundant on the Darling 
owns. It is generally regarded as an excellent fodder, particularly for 
sheep. On the whole, it seems to be preferred when it is drying off 
somewhat, and not when green and luxurious. It has the advantage that 
it is one of the few winter-growing legumes which can be said to thrive 
under Queensland conditions. The only objection to the plant are the 
burrs, which cling to the belly wool of sheep. 
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Rural Topics 



Fat Lamb Experiments in Victoria. 

iiero are Huino iiiteresling results from fat lamb iiivestigatioas at the Kuther- 
glen Experiment Earm, in A'ictoria. Tliere it lias been proved pr;.u'ticable to carry 
from May to November 2| large-framed ewes and their lambs to the acre on improved 
pasture; and sullieient feed remains to carry the ewes and unsold lambs from iJecem- 
ber to April. In addition, it has been i)ossible, in some seasons^ to conserve consider¬ 
able quantities of pasture hay and silage. Heavier stocking would have resulted in 
poorer fattening of lambs, less wool per ewe, or the necessity for heavy hand feeding 
in eomo seasons, while lighter stocking wmuld have given larger lambs, fewer 
‘^reject’’ or '^carry-over” lambs, but a smaller jmssible output. Victorian weather 

conditions difl'er very much from those of Quocnslaiid.- it nuist bo rcmembere<l 

that substantial wunter rainfall is the usual experience down South—still, fat 
lamb investigations there arc naturally interesting to Downs farmers who are cither 
engaged in Jamb raising or arc thinking about starting in that industry. 

Except for short i)criods, all sheep and lambs w^ere grazed together, the Hock 
moving from ]»addoek to paddock. 

Tlie Border Leicester rams produced average lambs of heavier dressed weights 
than did the Southdowns. Tlie Southdown rams produced a larger percentage of 
first-quality lambs than the Border Deicosters. The Southdown lambs matun'd 
earlier, and were prime at lower weights than the Border Ijeicestor lambs—an 
important factor where early lambs are mdre valuable than mid season lanilvs of 
equal weight or in districts where green pasture is short-lived or goes to seed early. 

Results from the Dorset Horn cross were inconclusive. They were not better 
than the Border Leicester crosses in their return as export lambs. 

Queensland Farm Horse Standards. 

Stallion registration figures for the year show that Queensland's standard of 
horses has shown a marked rise. Four years ago, wdien the Governinont began 
the system of veterinary examination of stallions and certifying for soundness, 
the total rejections by the vets, amounted to 25.7 per cent. Last year they fell 
by more than half—12.8 per cent., to be exact. Every year these examinations 
have show^n a progressive drop in the number of rc^jectiojiB. The natural result 
of this improvement in our farm and blood horse standards is that buyers are 
operating with much confidence in the State. 

Pasture Research. 

According to the JourruJl of the €o-uninl for Scientific Ke\nearch (Novtunb(*r, 
3938), recent investigations have demonstrated the vital importance of ]irotein in 
the production of wool fibre, and liavc shown that protebi deficiency of natural 
grazing lands is an important factor limiting the extension of the wool industry, 
and so methods of imfiroving pastures from that point of view in slieep country of 
low rainfall call for thorough investigation. To help along this good work,Hit) 
Australian Wool Board lias made a grant of £2,000 for tlie ])resent year. 

Those Whom the Farmer Feeds. 

8p(«aking at a putdic gathering at Toowoomba recently, the Government Btatia- 
ticiaif, Mr. Colin Clark, said that the average Australian farmer or farm worker 
at the |)resent monient is feeding himself and his dependants and three other 
workers in Australia and their dependants and about four workers overseas and 
their dependants. He added: ‘'It is precisely because of the great productivity of 
the rural producer in Australia that we are able to feed without difficulty the large 
town po])ulation which we have in this country—feed a town population or non- 
agrieultural population who now number 75 per cent, of all the Australian people, 
and who are by no means able to consume all the food which the remaining 25 
per cent, can produce. Taking all our primary produce together, we have to 
export practically half of our output.” 

W'hen we come to think that out, the j)oint that comes right home to us iS 
that the more productive farming becomes the larger is the industrial population 
which it can supi.ort. 8o far as we can look into the future, the same trends are 
going to continue, l>ut, as Afr. Clark pointed out, the agricultural and pastoral 
industries are becoming more and more efficient, and as a result they are able to 
support a larger and larger town population. The town people arc, of course, not 
nothing. They, in turn, produce what the farmer needs while providing 
the farmer w'ith his home market, which is his best market. 
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South Australian Experience of Soil Erosion. 

The coinniiltee appointed by the Houth Australiaji Coveriniient to investigate 
soil erosion in that State has presented a valuable report and which has a definite 
interest for Queensland farmers. The report lays great emphasis on the danger 
of over stocking; which is a constant menace in country liable to drift. 

If the report does nothing else, it will at least arouse public opinion. Boiled 
down, its major conclusion is that must change our ways in the use of land. 

^‘Change the system! is the easy answer to everything, but it does not follow 
that to cliange the system settles anything, it does not make the spendthrift 
suddenly thrifty, for instance, nor th(3 careless careful. The essential change comes 
slowly in the experience of men and women. Generally it comes under ]>inch or 
under conditions wiiich lead to a pincli. ‘HFe is the greatest patriot who stops 
the most gullies.’’ 

Price and Consumption. 

The organisation of worl<l supidies to the British market is now so stabilised 
that it may safely be assumed that the average prices over the last five-year period 
are not likely to l )0 (*xceeded. Since governs consuinjition, a higher range of 

values cannot reasonably be exiiected. Towards the end of 1937 a sharp incre.ase 
in the ])rjce of lintter was followed l>y a marked fall in its consumption, in the 
United Kingdom the ajiparent consunijition of butter was estimated at a little more 
than 24 11). a head, as against 25 lb. in 193(), when were lower. On the other 

hand, margarine eonsiimption rose to nearly 9 lb. .a head last year. Tliis faetoi' of 
poicc and consumjition has to be closely considered, and if profitable results are to 
b«‘ niaintained farmers will be moi*c than ever driven back to the issue of cost of 
])roduction. 

importance of Farm Manure. 

For every pound of grain, hay, straw, or other produce taken from tin* soil 
there is a certain loss of plant food elements. AVhen the crops are sold from the 
farm tlu^ loss is equal to the total amount of plant food taken up by the crojjs. 
When tlio crops are fed to the livestock on the farm the loss is somewhat smaller, 
for much of the plant food is returned to the soil in manure. Farm manures are 
an important and valuable by-product of the farm.— The New Zealand Farnm\ 

Mowing Pastures. 

A farm ])ractice that pays big dividends is mowing j>astures wlierever it is 
jtracticable. Where there is any quantity of uneven grass or weeds iingrazed the 
cows will do a mucli better job of grazing afterwards and the weeds will be better 
controlled if the mowing machine is used. The earlier this is done the better, 
but .any time during summer is good.— The New Zealand Far'^ncr. 

Milking Goats in Germany. 

Fveryone who has lived in the mining and western pastoral centres in Queens¬ 
land lias an iipx»reciation of the goat and its vjilue in domestic economy. From 
Germany conies the news that in addition to organising milk jiroduction from' 
fhiiry cows the German Goveniment is (mcoiiraging an increase in the number of 
milking goats. Buring the war German goat herds increased to 4,(500,ooi) head, 
but after the war goats were neglected. T..ast year’s efforts brought the numlH'r 
lo 2,400,00(1. German expt*rts are now teaching the people that the aniinMl yield 
of Imtterniilk from one goat covers the whole needs of one citizen, and th.at each 
additional goat means an advance in the nation’s sup]dy of edible i'at. Every 
German working man who Iwis the means of rearing it has bemi promistul a 
hrst-clas.s goat to enable him to improve his stand.ard of Jiving. 

Cows are Cows. 

Some lieople sav that milking should be so dmi(‘ that there v’ouhl ix' no need 
for a str.'iiner. A ;/ine thought tiiat, and we Avoiild all lik(' to agiee, but eows are 
('owH and dairy workers are dairy workers—all of which means that .a strainer is 
pretty much a necessity in every dairy. Now wo all use a strainer to I'revent foreign 
material from getting* into the can. laiok at tlio strainer you an' now using, and 
ask: *G1 r it doing that jobf’^ If you are using a cloth, how aliout the answer? 
It may be right if tlio cloth is boiled after every milking .and kept in the sunlight .and 
free from dust. If you are using ii fine mesh brasvs wire strainer, take a tooth 
pick and dig into the seams. Are there any “wogs” l>eing w.msIhm] into each 
can fis the milk passes through the strainer? Or is the straim'r broken i^wav from 
its frame? Maybe it is badly dented and thus not easily washed. 

A good strainer is easy to clean, has no seams, is fitted with cotton pads that 
aie thrown away after usw?, and protects tlie cotton from damage as the milk is 
poured in. 
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Science and Farming. 

Science with practice is a familiar and commendable motto. Its application 
is largely negatived;, however, if the farmer knows so little of the sciences on 
which the principles of his practice are based that much of the work he does ia 
hidden from him as to purpose, and he follows disinterestedly along the paths he 
is advised to be the best. How much or how little, or rather what standard of 
education does a man to be a successful, intelligent, and jirogressive farmer require? 
The subject has been discussed in many moods and tenses. Commissions have 
explored it and agricultural experts without number have pronounced opinions on 
it. Many take the view that the teachings of agricultural science require to be 
translated to the farmer rather than that he should be expected to grasp them 
through his own understanding. Others hold a contrary opinion, and would have 
the education of the farming community so thorough and complete as to ensure 
competence to undertake every phase of farm work. 

An advocate of the latter proposition argues that sooner or later some guarantee 
of efficiency for the productive occupation of land will be deiminded from the man 
who Avants to be a farmer. If that ever comes to pass, education in the principles 
and practice of agriculture as well as in practical field work Avill determine 
whether a man will be allowed to farm or not. It sounds fantastic, certainly, but 
if the idea is studied closely some i)oint8 will be admitted to commend it. 

Hall a Million Pounds Lost every Year. 

Th-e Australian Veterinary Association e.Htimates that the dairy industry loses 
£500,000 in round figures every year from tuberculosis. 

They point out that tuberculosis is one of the three most serious diseases of 
Australian cattle, and that it is of importance from both the humon healtli- and 
economic aspects. 

We have shown by actual exumple that bovine tuberculosis can be eradicated 
from and kept out of herds and areas, and Ave know of no reason Avhy the system 
of eradication should not be extended gradually into a continent-wide campaign. 
It Avould take some years to do, of course, but what other dairy countries can do 
we can do—if not go on(; better. The tul>crculin test is the safest means of con¬ 
trolling the disease in cattle and so safeguarding human health and saving that 
half-million pounds Avliich is definitely an avoidable loss to the d.'iiry industry. 

A Good Litter of Pigs. 

A litter of Wessex Saddleback pigs bred by Mr. K. Turpin, Keiitvillc, via Lowood, 
was officially Aveighed AA'hen eight weeks old on the 26th November, and made a total 
weight of 5551 lb., the thirteen pigs which were reared from the fifteen born 
averaging 42.7 lb. each. 

The litter was from PenBilva Ace 3rd and Avas sired by Pensilva Van(‘ 2nd. 
The dam prevdously produced a recorded litter of twelve pigs weighing 624^ It), at 
eight weeks old. 

The Concrete Mixture. 

Sand that is to be used in concrete work on the farm should pass througli a 
wire screen with one-fourth inch mesh. It should be clean and free from vegetable 
matter, loam, or excess amounts of clay. Grav^el should range in size from one-fourth 
inch up to 1^ to 2 inches for ordinary concrete work. Water that is satisfactory 
for drinking is clean enough to use in the concrete mixture. The amount of water 
used should be proportioned to the cement. In most farm work use 5 gallons Avriter 
to one sack of cement. If sand is wet, reduce the water to 4^ gallons. Too much 
water weakens the concrete. 

Testing Tells the Profitable Cows. 

Better herds is a prime factor in dairy progress. The only sure way of 
improving a herd is to have its production recorded systematically and regularly 
and to use a registered and pure-bred bull of known and definite production strain. 
First, it is necessary to ascertain the highest and lowest producers in a herd, and 
the only way that can be done is by having the herd recorded for production. The 
Herd Improvement Scheme operated by the Department of Agriculture and Stock 
will show the farmer the cows that are producing at a profit and those that are^ 
eating up the profits; and it is from the profitable cows only that calves should 
be reared for replacements to build up a herd of high producers. The scheme also 
gives a line on the qualities of the bull when his progeny coffi'e into profit. It is^ 
not practicable, of course, to cull out all the cows that are not up to the highest 
standard, but the gradual raising of the general standard of the dairy herds o? the- 
State is obviously a worth-while objective. 
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STUMP YOUR LAND! 
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They will save you pounds and give years of service. 
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REX ROBINSON & Co. 
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Orchard Notes 



FEBRUARY. 

THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

F EBRUAHY in coastal Queensland is frequently a ^vet niontb, ^vith plant growth 
rampant. Whore green cropjiing is not practised it is not always iiossihle to 
keep W(‘ed growth in check by cultivation. 

The main crop of smooth-leaf pineapples will be ready for canning, and care 
should be taken to see that the fruit is sent to market with the least possible delay 
and in the best possible condition. 

Bananas for shiiinu'nt to the Bouthern JStat(‘8 should on no account bo allow'ed 
to become over ripe before the bunches are cut; at the same time, the individual 
fruit should be well-filled. 

Citrus orchards requin? careful attention, as there is frecpumtly a heavy growth 
of watevr .slioots, csjieciHlly in trees which have recmitly Ixeiui tliiniu'd out, and which 
must lie removed. Citrus trees may be planted now where the land has t>een |>roperly 
prepared, and it is also a good time to plant most kinds of tropical fruit trees. 

A few late grapes and mangoes will ripen during tlu' month. 

8trawberri<\s may b(‘ jdanted towards the end of the month, and, if early 
ri]>ening fruit is desired, (aire should be taken to select the first runners from the 
parent plants, as tlu'se will fruit quicker than those formed later. Tin* land for 
strawberries sliould be well and dee]>ly worked. If avaihible. a good dressing of 
well-rotted farmyard mainir<' should be given, as well as a eoni[)lete commercial 
fertilize?!*, ;is strawberries reepiire pieiity of food and pay well for extra care a)nl 
attention. 


THE GRANITE BELT SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

T IT.E marketing of later varieties of peaches and plums and of mid-season varieti(*s 
of a])]>les and pears, as well .ns of table grai)es, will fully occupy the attention 
of fruitgrowers in the (Tranit<‘ Belt, and the advice in these notes for the two 
previous mouths with regard to handling, grading, packing, and marktding is again 
emphasised. 

Extra trouble taken with fruit jiays every time. Good fruit, evenly graded and 
honestly packed, will sell wdion ungraded and badly packed fruit is a drug on tlu‘ 
market. 

.Eiirly in the month it will be necessary to keep a careful watch on the crop of 
late ap])le8 for codling motii. If tliere is a slightest indication of attack, a further 
spraying will be necessary, as the fruit that has previously escaped injury is irsually 
tliat whicli sulfers the most. 

Fruit ily must also be systematically fought wherever aud whenever found, and 
no infested fruit should be allowed to lie on the ground. 

Grapes will be ready for market, and in the case of this fruit tlie great(?st care 
in handling and packing is necessary. The fruit should never be packed w'et, and, 
if possible?,* it is an excellent plan to let the stems wilt for a day at least before 
liacking. This tends to tighten the hold of the individual bf'rries on the stem and 
prevents their falling off. 

In the western districts winemaking will be in progress. Here again care is 
necessary, as tlie better the condition in which the fruit can b<‘ brought to the press 
the better the prospect of producing a high-class wine. 

Where necessary and practicable, citrus trees should be given a good irrigation,, 
as this will carry on the fruit until maturity, provided it is folUwved uj) by systematic 
cultivation so as to retain sufficient moisture in the soil. 
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Farm 


Notes 




FEBRUARY. 


A .LATE sowing of sorghum will provide succulent fodder during the early winter 
months, or if not required for immediate use, the crop may ho conserved as 
silage or stover. The saccaline variety is favoured for this purpose, as it will 
withstjjnd mild frosts, and continue to snx>ply good feed well into the winter months. 

There is still ample time to make a sowing of the early maturing millets, 
Japanese' millet, white panicum, or French millet, if additional green fodder is 
desired, while buckwheat is also suitable, as it will mature in eight to ten weeks. 

In the cooler districts, a first sowing of oats, barley, or wheat for grazing may 
be made tow^ards the end of the month, but elsewhere Mar(‘h sowings will be 
sufficiently early. 

February is regarded as the best moutl) for [danting the late or autumn f)otato 
crop, the acreage planted exceeding that of the spring or early crop, l>eeafiHe of 
the increased soil moisture usually availal)le. 

Plant whole seed, preferably not less than 1! incljcs in diameter, and treat with 
hot formalin or corrosive suldimate in accordance with recommendations issued by' 
the Department of Agriculture and Stock. F'armers who are dissatisfied witli tlndr 
returns, and who do not regularly' apply fertilizers, would be well advised to ascertain 
the increased yields usually resulting from their judicious use. 

First sowings may be made of mangolds, swedes, field turnit>s, &c., utilised for 
X>ig and cattle f(;ed. Crof>s sljould bo drilled in s|>aced rows so as to permit of 
cultivation between the row's, and the thinning of plants to snita))le distances a))art. 
Where only small areas are sown, the “.Planet Jii.” ty})t^ of hand seeder will be 
found very useful. .Because of the importance of increasing the area under hicerne, 
attention should be given to the adequate preparation of land r(!Herved for late 
March May sowdngs. Tlie semi-permanent nature and vjilue of a lucerne stand 
certainly warrant the best possible seed-bed, as (,»nee the crox) is established only 
light surface cultivation can be given. 

In the wheat areas, summer fallow's will now be in fair condition, and witli tlu^ 
assistance of shcei) to keep down weed growth, good tilth can be maintained by the 
use of rigid tyne cultivators, spring tooth cultivators, and harrows. Whoatgrowau’s 
generally are w^ell aware of the importance of maintaining a good surface mulch. 

Maize and other row croxis will now be w'ell advanced, so that any cultivation 
given should be as shallow as x>ossiblc consistent witli the work of weed (lestructioii. 

The harvesting of a variety of crops will occujiy much tiim* as the season 
advances. Too much care cannot be given to the grading, bagging, baling, and 
generaliy attractive packing of all products placed on flu* open market, as inferior 
grades or poorly packed produce rarely realises x)i’ofital)le returns. 


SUNDAY MORNING—THE COUNTRYMAN'S SESSION. 
Radio Service to Farmers. 

Every Sunday morning at half-past nine a bright, topical, and entertaining 
programme of information on rural subjects is broadcast from National and 
Regional Radio Stations. (By arrangement with the Australian Broadcasting 

Commission.) 

Farmers are recommended to tune in to— 

4QR (Brisbane), 4RK (Rockhampton), or 4QN (Townsville). 

EVERY SUNDAY at 9.30 a.m. 

Weather and market reports and a wide variety of farm topics. 
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Plate 54. 

Gathering Storm Ororos Over Sheltered Waters.—A beach scene near Granaailla, North Queensland, 
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Our Babies. 


Under thL'i heading a scriefi of short articles, hy the Medical and Nursing 
Staffs of the Queensland Bahy Clinics, dealing with the care and general wcf 
fare of babies has been planned in the hope of maintaining their healthy increas¬ 
ing their happiness, and decreasing the number of avoidable deaths. 


HOLIDAY HINTS. 

The Baby. 

^HE simplest of all problems is the feeding of tlie breast-fed baby— 
in fact, he is not a problem at all as far as his finaliug is 
concerned. 

The bottle-fed baby presents more difficnlty. Bal>ies fed on cow's 
milk are frequently upset while travelling by rail or steam(‘,r. Jiailway 
carriages are usually unsafe places for keeping milk, especially in hot 
weather. Unless very carefully packed in ice, liie milk goes bad very 
quickly. It is risky to rely upon milk procured from refreshment- 
rooms. Thermos basks may be dangerous holders of milk. If they are 
used, first thoroughly wash and heat the flask before pouring into it 
tlie millc mixture lieated to just below boiling i>oint, the mixture liaving 
been boiled for several minutes beforehand. Keep the flask well corked, 
and, when i)ouring out sufficient milk for each feed, do so as qui(‘kly as 
possible and recork immediately to i^rcvent the milk in the flask falJing 
apy)reeial>ly in temperature. Germs do not grow and multiply in milk 
w}ri('h is kept very hot—namely, about 130 degrees Fahr. If the milk 
<'Ools to anywliere near l)lood heat the milk in the fhmk bec()rne.s a 
positive danger. Tlie milk poured out for baby’s feed can quickly be 
cooled io the right temperature and he can have his bottle whenever it 
is due, without regard to stations. ** 

It is a good thing to take an ordinary bottle of boiled M^ater also, 
as ])aby is very likely to he thirsty, and it is also useful for rinsing out 
the hot tie and washing the teat. A jug of hot water obtained at a 
refreshment-room serves to heat water for drinking and can he used 
for scalding out the various utensils used in feeding. 
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HOME and BEAUTY 
go hand in hand 

Charming and New Designs 
Crockery and Glassware 




WALL 

VASES 

New Idea, 
horses and 
dogs In 
China. Only 

3 /. 


FLOAT BOWLS 


In Rose and Pink 
Glass, standing on 
nllnth . 


LAGER SETS 

Assorted colours and. am , 


Assortea colours ana m mm m ^ 
M designs, Jug and 6 | //Q 

O/w Glasses, from ■ f 





VASE 


With centre piece, 
attractive design, in 
pink, green, or am¬ 
ber . 1 C 


15/6 


UTILITY SETS 

30 pieces, assorted designs m 0% g ^ 
in green, blue, and lemon | 7 / D 
shadings M Smf ^ 

OTHERS TO 7 GVS 


FLOWER 

JUGS 

A 1 1 shapes 
and designs, 
English Pot¬ 
tery coloured 
ware 3 ^^ ^ 


Country clients please add postagie. We send V.P.P. or C.O.D. Write for illustrated 
Furnishing Folder. Post Free. 




F1VEWAYS...WOOLLOONCABBA .. .South BRISBANE 


1 


PROTECT YOUR PROPERTY 


We ALSO MAKE 

Street's Phosphorus Paste 
for the extermination of 
rats and mice. Price, Is.; 
Railage Paid, Is. 6d. 

And Street's Non-poison- 
ous Cockroach Powder at 

1$. 6d. per tin; Postage 
Paid, If. 9d. 


WM. STREET 


SON 


CANBERRA BUILDINGS, ANN STREET, BRISBANE 

Agents In ait principal country centres 


Againsf White Ants ! 

If you find the slightest sign of white ants about your 
home, sheds, or fences then there is only one thing to 
do and that is Vo get to work with 

STREET'S WHITE ANT CURE 

The old and proven remedy for these pests, A few 
pence spent on Street's now will save you pounds in 
repairs later on. Obtainable in any quantity from pint 
tins to 5-gallon drums from 
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BY SAVING NOW IN YOUR 
PPODUCTIVf YEARS YOU 
CAN DO THIS. 
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START NOW/ 

Our Life Plan N?3. 
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SwE Government 
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TO THE INSURANCE COMMISSIONER, INSURANCE HOUSE. 
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It is a good plan to have more than one feeding bottle and teat 
so that if it is difficult to wash them proixerly during the journey 
fresh ones can be used. Never keep any milk which has ])een left in the 
feeding bottle. If baby does not finish his feed throw away what is left 
and pour out fresh milk from the flask foj* the next feed. *A handy way 
to carry the bottles and teats is to place them in a small tin l)ox sucli 
as a biscuit box. Wrap th(‘ bottles and teats in a piece of clean l)oiled 
butter muslin and i)a(h them into the tin. A spoon, a measure or small 
jug marked in ounces, and any other small utensil may also be placed 
in the tin. 

In any journey lasting more than half a day it will be safer to 
carry some form of good dried milk. Boiled water can always be obtained 
at the stopping places or a supply can be taken from liome. Wlien 
changing a baby from a milk mixture to another to which he has not 
been accustomed, always begin with a mixture less than full strength. 
At the end of the journey return to the baby’s ordinary food. It is 
better to underfeed than overfeed a liaby while travelling. 

Pood for the Bigger Children. 

The toddler may be the most difficult to cater for, but a little 
forethouglit will save much w^ony and trouble. Remember that a day 
on somewhat short rations will do no harm; whereas a day on unsuitable 
food consisting of odds and ends may lead to an upset. 

Pack a tin with rusks of twice-baked bread, buttered or not as 
desired, some wholemeal bread and butter. Fruit such as oranges, 
apples, or papaw is useful. For the older children, sandwiches of 
lettuce, scrambled egg, and tomato make a wholesome meal. These are 
suggestions to which a motlier will he able to add her own. 

Clothing and Wraps. 

Railway carriages are sometimes hard to ventilate; they are cither 
too draughty or too stuffy. Do not allow the children to get over¬ 
heated. Try to adjust their clothes to suit the time of day and the 
temperature. Whenever possible, take them foi* a walk on the platform 
of tlie stations. 

Needless to say, a plentiful supply of na])kii]s is a necessity. A 
mackintosh bag is a useful receptacle for wet napkins. If this is not 
procurable, make tight little i)arccls of tiicm in several tliicknesses of 
old newspaper. A bundle of newspapers is always liandy when 
travelling. 

A light rug and a cushion are necessary when travelling with small 
children. 

Sleep. 

It is important to provide for sleep for the little ones if over¬ 
fatigue and fretfulness are to be avoided. This may be difficult if the 
train is crowded, but a bed may be improvised by placing a board from 
one seat to the next. With a cushion and a rug placed upon it this 
makes quite a comfortable bed for the toddler. 

The Dress Basket. 

A dress basket is almost indispensable when travelling with a young 
baby, making, as it does, a comfortable bed and a container for all the 
baby’s clothes. Babies will require very little nui*siug if a dress basket 
is provided. 
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Toys and Pla3rthiBgs. 

A few simple toys and picture books provide an interest for the 
child. 

Conveniences. 

On the long-distance trains these days ladies^ compartments are 
provided, and these help to lighten the difficulties of travelling for the 
mother with children. It is wise not to allow children to use any 
lavatory. A circular pad made out of several thicknesses of paper makes 
a useful covering for the ordinary seat. If room can be found for it, a 
little enamel chamber is handy. 

Avoidance of Sunburn. 

While the children are on holiday allows them fresh air, ligfit, and 
wholesome food, but avoid sun-burning, which may have serious 
consequences. Allow time for their skin to become accustomed to the 
sun. Expose them to the direct rays at first in the early morning and 
late afternoon only. 

You may obtain information on all matters concerning child welfare 
by visiting the nearest Baby Clinic or by writing to the Sister in Charge, 
or by communicating direct with the Baby Clinic Training Centre. 
Alfred street, Valley, Nd, Brisbane. 


IN THE FARM KITCHEN. 

Choosing Fruit and Vegetables. 

The importance of fruit and vegetables is being realised more and 
more eveiy day, but tlie time has still to come when they will be taken 
for granted as an essential part of the everyday diet. 

It is surprising to find what a number of people eat fruit only 
occasionally, instead of at least once a day, as they should. Men often 
look down on it as a r(*gular addition to the diet with a sort of ''Oh, 
it’s all right for the kids, and looks nice on the sideboard, but I don’t 
need it” outlook, wliieb must be overcome if fruit is to assiune the x>lace 
in the diet which its value merits. 

And that value is indisputable. Fruit is our best source of certain 
vitamins, particularly vitamins A and C. Also, its high cellulose content 
gives the "ballast” or "roughage” necessary in any well-bahuiced diet 
to stimulate the activity of the dig(istive canal. Even tiny babies can t^ke 
fruit juice with advantage. Orange or tomato juice, both excellent 
sources of vitamin C, have been proved time and again to be a valuable 
addition to their diet. Fresh fruit is undoubtedly the best, but many 
canned fruits retain much of their vitamin content. Vitamin A with¬ 
stands drying fairly wtII, so that fruit,—such as dried apricots—may be 
used wdien fresh supx)lies are not available. 

Hard fruits have the additional advantage of excellent cleansing 
I>roperties. A x)iece of hard apple at the end of each meal is a dental 
safeguard as well as a |>leasure. . 

Too many people make the mistake of buying only the temperate 
fruits—apples, pears, peaelies, grapes. This may be a manifestation of 
the true British habit of despising cur own products, or it may be due 
to lac'k of knowledge of the value of our tropical fruits. Whatever the 
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iX‘ason, a eliaiige of view is necessary. Our Queensland fruits.-pine¬ 

apples, bananas, paw-paws, mangoes, eiistard apples, and passion fruit— 
are veritable storehouses of nutrient essentials, and as such deserve a 
prominent place in the fruit-dish. 

aides, both raw and cook<‘d, are equally essential to th(^ diet, 
and their valine should be pi*oclaimed fi*om the housetops. A'egetables 
are necessary for three main reasons—firstly, because of tiedr mineral 
salts such as lime, pliosphates, iron, sodium, and iodine—most vegetables 
contain some or all of these salts, carrots, silver beet, x>t‘as, beans, and 
I)otatoes being particularly ricli in them—.secondly, because of their 
vitamin content. The vegetables just mentioned are rich in both 
vitamins and mineral salts, but all vegetables contain some vitamins. 
Thirdly, like fruit, vegetables provide roughage in the diet. 

Everyone shoidd have one serving of ])otato(\s and at least one 
seu'ving of another vegetable eacli day—a, green or leafy one such as 
l)eas, beans, cabbage, or lettuce, or a yellow orn^ such as (*arrot, puinj)kin, 
or parsni}). 

Salads are a pleasant and nutritious means of coinbining a- nund^er 
of vegetables, and it would be difficult to find anything more enticing 
than a crisp, daintily-arranged salad on a hot summer day. It is sur¬ 
prising what a number of different combinations can be devised lo 
j)revent monotony. Lettuce, tomato, cucumber, and asparagus: shredded 
cabbage, pineapple, and beetroot: and lettuce, potato, banana, and 
<.‘hoi)ped walnuts, are a few sugg(‘stions. 

In our climate many salad vegetables flourish all the year round, 
and it is a mistaki^ to confine the rise of tlKun to the summer. The 
advantages of fresh fruit and vegetaliles are numerous, even in winter. 

Always remember to wash vegetables earefully in running water 
before using them, as this will remove traces of spray and any dust 
that they may have gathered in their journey from the markets. 

When cooking vegetables, there are four golden rules to remember 
if their nutritious qualities are to be preserve<l:— 

L Do not overcook them; quick cooking for a short period— 
about ten minutes—is best, as it does the least harm to tlie 
vitamins. 

2. Use as little water as possible. Steam tliem if xios.sible, but in 

any case cut down the Avatcr to a minimum, as it extracts the 
mineral salts. 

3. Do not use soda—it kills some of the vitamins. 

4. Use the water in Avhieh the vegtdablcs are cooked as a base for 

soups, broths, &c. 

The importance of fruit and vegetables may be judged by the fact 
that they form two of the fiv<^ foundation foods—milk, meat, the dairy 
])i*oducts, fruit and vegetable.^—iijAon Avhich any well-balanced diet is 
liased. So if tliere is a thought of economisiug on food-bills let Iriseuits 
and iiuddings be cut out rather than the fruit and vegetables, which 
have such an important influence on general health. 
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Recipe for fruit punch. 

Served cold in tall glasses, fruit punch should be hailed with 
delight by anyone in summer weather. The requirements are—J cup 
lemon juice, 1 cup orange juice, grated rind of half an orange, 1 table¬ 
spoon grated lemon rind, 1-2 cups of chopped fruit (bananas, oranges, 
apple, pineapple, pawpaw, passion-fruit), 1 quart of w’^ater, f cup of 
sugar. 

Cook sugar and water for three minutes, cool, and mix with the 
orange and lemon juice and grated rind. Add the fruit and ice. 


BANANAS ON THE MENU. 

Banana Honeycomb. 

Take 4 bananas, 1 pint hot water, 1 packet vanilla jolly crystals, cochineal. 
Dissolve the jelly crystals in the hot water and leave until it is beginning to 
set. Peel the bananas and mash to a fine pulp, then add to the jelly and whisk 
all together for a few minutes. Stir in a few drops of cochineal. Turn into a wet 
mould to set, tlien turn on to a glass dish. Decorate base with slices of banana. 

Banana Crescents. 

Take 4 or 5 slices tinned pineapple, a few glace cherries, bananas (as required). 
Peel the bananas and cut into slices. Cut the pineapple slices into halves, and 
place the two luoces together (one on top of the other). Put these in rather a 
shaWow dish, and arrange slice.s of banana on them in the form of a crescent, 
making each slice overlap the previous one. Place a thick piece of banana in the 
centre hole of the piiiwipple and stick a cherry on toi) of it. Pour a little syrup 
round and servo with cream. 

Chartreuse of Bananas. 

Take pint packets of lemon or pineapple jelly crystals, i gill sherry, 5^ gills 
hot water, 4 or 5 bananas. 

Dissolve the crystals in hot water according to directions on the packet; when 
cold, stir in the sherry. Kinso a plain mould with water, pour a little jelly in the 
bottom and leave to set, then decorate with pieces of banana (dipped in jelly). 
When set, cover with jelly to about a depth of half an inch, and when this is set 
cover with jelly and set again. Now add sliced bananas (also dipped in jelly), place 
them all over in rings, and let each slice overlap the previous one. When set, cover 
with jelly to the depth of half an inch, and when this is set proceed in the same 
way until the mould is full!. When quite firm, dip in warm water, turn on to a 
dish, and serve with cream. 

Note: Put a little of the jelly aside and use for dipping the bananae in. 


Banana Russe. 

Take 2 

1 gill water 
cream and cherries to decorate, sugar. 

Make a custard with the egg-yolks and the half-pint of milk. Add sugar to 
taste. Mix in chopped bananas, the sherry, and gelatine dissolved in the water. 
MDien beginning to stiffen, pour into a buttered mould lined with split bananas and 
sponge-fingers. When set, turn out and decorate with cream and crystallised cherries. 

Banana and Marmalade Pudding. 

Take 3 bananas, 1 gill milk, 2 oz. flour, 4 oz. suet, 2 eggs, 8 oz. breadcrumbs, 

2 oz. castor sugar, 2 oz. marmalade, custard to serve. 

Mix the shredded suet thoroughly with the flour. Add breadcrumlxs and sugar. 
Stir milk and eggs into marmalade. Beat well, then add sliced bananas. Mix well 
together. Grease a pudding basin and fill with the mixture. Cover with greased 
paper and steam for one and a-half hours. Serve with custard sfiuce. 


tablespoonfuls chopped banana, 2 egg-yolks, i pint milk, 1 oz. gelatine^ 
, 3 tablespoonfule sherry, 4 sponge-fingers, 4 whole bananas, whipped 
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Baked Banana Custard. 

Take 2 bananas, grated rind ^ lemon, 1 level tablespoonfnl custard powder, 
^ pint milk, 1 oz. castor sugar, 1 cupful stale breadcrumbs, grated nutmeg, grated 
rind ^ orange. 

Well butter a pie-dish. Line it with bread-crumbs. Arrange thin slices of 
banana on top and sprinkle with a little grated lemon and orange rind. Cover with 
another layc^r of breadcrumbs, banana (sliced), and rinds, then top with breadcrumbs 
and sliced banana. Make a custard milk, powder, and sugar. I’our over the 
pudding, sprinkle with a little grated n\itmeg, and bake in a moderate oven for about 
forty minutes. 

Banana Border. 

Take 3 ajtonge-cakes, 3 pint packet pineapple jelly crystals, 3 pint liot water, 2 
or 3 bananas, 1 oz. filmonds, cochineal, 3 pint cream, sugar, vanilla flavouring. 

Dissolve jelly crystals in hot water and leave till cold. Cruml)le the sponge¬ 
cakes. Hlanch and cut the almonds. Add both these ingredients to the jelly and 
colour with a few drops of cochineal. When it i.s almost beginning to set, stir it up 
and turn into a wet border mould. When quite set, turn out carefully. Peel and 
slice the bananas and arrange round the border; put a few' pieces in the centre hole. 
Whisk cream until it stiffens, sweeten and flavour to taste, and pile in the centre. 

Banana Bulbs. 

Take 1 round flat sponge cake, A pint packet clierry jelly, 1 gill hot water, 
bananas as rcMpdred, 1 gill milk, chocolate hundreds and thousands. 

Put the sponge-cake in a dish; choose one only a little larger than the sponge, 
('lit small rounds out all over it, using a cutter about the s.ame size as the banana, 
(hit the ends off some bananas and arrange oiu' in each hole, the point end upwards. 
Dissolve the jelly in the hot w'ater, and, when cold, stir in milk and pour over the 
sponge. Ijoave to set, then sprinkle the sponge with chocolate hundreds and 
thousands. 

Banana Globe. 

Take 4 o7. rice, 4 bananas, vanilla flavouring, 1 tablespoonfiil castor sugar, 
I jiacket lemon jelly crystals, I pint hot water, 1 pint milk, 3 oz. butter, angelica. 

Wash the rice, |mt it into a saucepan with the butter and in ilk, and cook 
very gently until tender and until all the milk is absorbed and the mixture very 
stiff, keeping it stirred very frtMjueutly. When ready, .stir in sugar and a few drops 
of vanilla. Turn the rice into a pudding cloth and tie in a round ball, then hang 
lip and leave until next d.'iy, when it will be quite firm. Dissolve the jelly crystals 
ill hot w'ater and leavi^ until almost begining to set. Peel and slice the bananas 
thinly. Remove the pudding cloth and stand the rice in a shallow di.sh (if liked, 
put an upturned saucer in the dish and stand it on that). 

Banana Trifle. 

Take 0 bananas, 1 lemon, 4 sponge-cakes, \ lb. strawl>erry jam, J pint thick 
custard, 1 wineglassfnl vsherry, J pint cream, I tablespoonfiil castor sugar, h tea- 
spoonfiil vanilla essence, glace cherries, angelica. 

Split open the sponge-cakes, cut in half lengthways, spread with jam, and 
arrange in a deep trifle dish. Soak them with sherry. Peel the bananas, cut them 
in slices, and soak them in strained juice of the lemon. Arrange them on top of 
the sponge-cakes, and pile high in the middle. Pour over the custard and allow time 
for it to soak in. Decorate with whixiped cream, glace cherries, and sprigs of 
angelica. Serve very cold. 

Banana Pudding. 

Take 4 large banana.s, juice and grated peel, S lemon, 1 tablesjioonful castor 
sugar, 2 eggs, cake-crumbs. 

Mash the bananas smoothly, add the sugar, lemon rind and juice, and the well- 
beaten egg-yolks. Whip the egg whites to a stiff froth, and fold in gently. Well 
butter a pie-dish and strew with sifted cake-crumbs. Pour the mixtiare over, stand 
in a tin of cold water, and bake in a moderate oven till set. 

Banana Craam Mould. 

Take 3 cupful banana pulp, 1 cupful milk, 3 dessertspoonfuls gelatine, 1 cupful 
icing sugar, 1 gill whipped cream. 

Dissolve gelatine in a little hot water. Stir m sugar and scalded milk. Cool, 
Stir in banana pulp and most of the whipped cream. Pour into a wet mould. When 
set, turn out and decorate with remaining whipped cream. 
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Banana Blanc Mange. 

Take pints milk, 1| oz. cornflour, 1 lemon (rind only), 1 tablespoonful sugar, 
3 bananas. 

Mix the cornflour to a smooth paste with some of the milk. Put the remainder 
into a saucepan, add the grated lemon rind and sugar. When hot, stir on to the 
copllour. Return to the saucepan and bring to the boil, keeping it well stirred, then 
boil gontly for a few minutes. Draw aside, stir in the sliced bananas, and pour into 
a wet mould. Wlicn set, turn out carefully. 

Banana Grapefruit. 

Take 2 grapefruit, 4 bananas, desiccated coconut, castor sugar, glace cherries. 

I'ee] the bananas and mash to a pulp. Cut the graiK'fruit into halves (across 
the sections), remove the centre pith and pips. Then loosen the fruit from the rind 
and ])ith by cutting it all round the edge. Now cut between eacli section. Turn all 
the grapefruit pulp and .juice into a bowl (but not Ihe skin), and mash up; then 
mix the banana pul[> and dredge with castor sugar. Remove the remaining skin from 
inside grapefruit rinds, then serve the prepared pulp in the latter, and sprinkle with 
a little desiccated coconut. Arrange a glace cherry in centre. 


AN IDEA WAS BORN. 

Most j)eople have heard of the Kingsley Fairbridge Farn) Schools in Western 
Australia, New South Wales, and Vancouver Island (British Columbia), And the 
great majority of them think the schools were founded out of 8yni)).Mtl)y for the 
children of the slums of Britain. That is a mistake. Sympathy there certainly was, 
but Mr. Fairbridge, who was a South African, had the instincts of an Empire 
builder, and his first objective -was to provide farmers and farm workers for 
Rhodesia. lie loved the life of the veldt and the mountains; he want(>d others 
to know and love it, too. He went to England to study the situation. Farming is 
supposed to l>e easy, he reflected, but after long and deep consideration ho decided 
(he was a Rhodes scholar at Oxford) that ^^by the side of modern agricuUiins 
the practice of medicine was child ^s play.'’ And then his great idea was born. 
Train the children to be farmers. Not in England, but in the lands where they 
will farm. And the dreamer said: saw great colleges of agriculture springing 

up in every man hungry corner of the Empire. I saw little children shedding tlie 
bondage of bitter circumstances, and stretching their legs and minds amid the 
thousand interests of the farm. T saw^ waste turned to jirovidcnce, the waste of 
unneeded humanity converted to the lnisb:indry of unpeopled acres.” While he 
earnestly sought to benefit the children, the ‘benefit to the Dominions was the 
objective that Fairbridge had most at heart. 

. . . Pcrliaps cdiild immigration, and financial assistance, might be obtained from 
the Fairbridge organisation; but would it not be better for New Zealand (and 
Australia) to train its owm orph,an children and equip thorn so that they may 
become future farmers? ^'As the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined,” and if these 
cliildren were “brought up on the land,” and had their ambitions directed towards 
tarming as tbe most desirable avocation, they would most likely stay on it. Our 
orphanhood statistics show that there is an abundance of material at hand. Mr. 
Fairbridge lias pointed the \va.y, and if the lessons his iiistitutions have learned 
were availed of, sulistantial benefits might be conferred upon the children, and the 
Dominions .—The New Zealand Farmer. 


We have received a number of Order Forms for this Journal from * 
which the names of the senders have been omitted. Until the senders 
supply their names the Journe! cannot, of course, be despatched. 
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RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 

TABLE SHOWING TH« AVBEAGB B.AINFA1L FOR THB MONTH OF NOVEMBER IN THE AGRlCtltTURAL DISTRICTS, 

together with Total Rainfall during 1988 and 1937, for Comparison. 

Averaoh I Total ' Average Total 



Rainfall. 

Rainfall. 

,1 

Rainfall. 

Rainfall. 

Divisions and 





Divisions and 




Stations. 


No. of 

Nov , 

Mov., 

Stations. 

i No. of 



Nov. 

years’ 


Nov. i years’ 

Nov., 

Nov., 



re. 

1938. 

1937. 

1 

1 re¬ 

1938. 

1937. 



cords. 




cords. 



North Coast. 

In. 


In. 

In. 

South Coast-contd. 

In. i 

In. 

In. 

Atherton . . 

2 17 

37 

0 82 

0-38 

Catton College 

2S1 1 39 

5-97 

3-34 

Cairii.s 

;V87 

5G I 

3T>4 

: 2-42 

1 Gayndah .. 

2-90 i 07 

0 13 

1 4-(i8 

Cardwell . . 

4-17 

00 

3-52 

> 4-34 

, Gym pie 

3-20 ; 08 ■ 

3-72 

: 0-34 

Cooktown 

2f.O 

02 ^ 

2-JO 

1-27 

Kilkivan . . 

2-00 ‘ .59 

6-0»'> 

; 3-00 

Herberton 

2 (U) ' 

52 ; 

1 5-12 

3-81 

Maryborough 

:i-22 i 07 

4 21 

i 3-97 

Ingham 

;b8() i 

40 

1 .509 

3 5 2 

; Kara hour . , 

4-24 : 42 

.5 53 

! 13-49 

Innisfall . . 

«’a7 i 

57 

i 0-02 

J 3-00 

Nanango .. 

2-77 i 50 

5 57 

i 4-62 

Mossman Mill 

4-49 

25 

! 0-2S 

7 90 

! iloekliamptOD 

2 44 ; 07 

3-80 

! 3 01 

Townsville 

1-80 

07 

1 2-87 

1 "93 

i W’^oodford 

3-32 ! 51 

2-85 

i 6-2(> 


I I Central HighlantJs. 

Central Coast. 1 , 





! 


Clermont 

2 00 : 

67 

G5l 

1G4 

Ayr 

1-79 

51 

’ 0-19 

4-28 

Gindie 

2-20 1 

39 


4'90 

Bowen 

P2G 

67 

! 0-09 

075 

’ Springsure 

2'2l 1 

69 

9-19 

5-19 

Charters Towers . . 

1-45 

50 

1 1*73 

2-45 






Mack ay P.O. 

3-10 

07 

; 271 

4-33 

Darling Downs. 

j 




Mackay Sugar Ex¬ 










periment Station 

2-79 

41 

: 5'30 

2-35 

Dalby 

2 83 i 

68 

7-70 

7-58 

Proserpine 

2*90 

35 

3 20 

4’14 

' Emu Vale 

274 ! 

42 

4 75 

4-89 

St. Lawrence 

2-40 

67 

' 240 

210 

Hermitage 

2-58 ! 

32 


2-67 






.Jirabour . . 

2-58 I 

50 

4’-8.5 

3*92 

South Coast. 





Miles 

2-64 ! 

53 

3-83 

1 4‘8I) 




j 


Stanthorpe 

2 74 i 

05 

3 09 

1 5-11 

Blggenden 

2-74 

39 

i 578 

1-94 

: Toowoomba 

3-33 

00 

3-91 

1 5 02 

Bundaberg 

2-09 ! 

55 

; 5 72 

1-71 

Warwick , . 

2-03 1 

73 

4-25 

j 3-43 

Brisbane . . 

3-80 i 

80 

* 4 70 

7-94 


; 




Caboolture 

3-05 ! 

61 

3 08 

; 10-81 

Maranoa. 

i 




Childers . . 

■ 2 74 i 

43 

i 5-82 

1-47 


I 




Croh am hurst 

4*50 1 

45 

4-31 

: 11-24 

j Bungew’orgorai 

2-29 1 

24 


! 0 3(> 

Esk 

3*25 i 

61 

! 6-34 

3 03 

Uoma 

2-17 ; 

64 

1 -is 

1*78 


A. S. RICH A EDS, Divisional Meteorologist. 

CLIMATOLOGICAL TABLE—NOVEMBER, 1938. 

Compiled from Telkqraphio reports. 


I Shade Temperature. Rainfall. 

» ; . . 


o 


Districts and Stations. 

If-’ 

S So> 

Means. 


Extremes. 


Total. 

Wet 

Days, 


◄ 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Date. 

Min. 

Date. 



Coastal. 

Cooktown 

Herberton 

In. 

29-84 

Deg. 

80 

82 ^ 

Deg. 

73 

02 

Deg. 

89 

92 

12, 25 

25 

Deg. 

70 

55 

4 

24 

Point*. 

210 

512 

10 

: 12 

Rockhampton .. 
Brisbane 

29-92 

29-97 

i 87 ■ 

81 

60 

60 

98 

94 

24 
, 23 

r.4 

02 

30 

4 

386 

470 

13 

13 

Darling Dotvns. 
Dalby . . 

Stanthorpe 

Toowoomba 

29-94 

84 

78 

78 

62 

55 

58 

97 

91 

93 

24 

24 

24 

50 

51 

50 

21 

7,15, 21 
1 

770 

309 

391 

11 

10 

12 

Mid-Interior. 
Georgetown 

IxmgVeach 

Mitchell 

29-72 
29-82 
2088 , 

90 : 
' 100 ; 

91 

72 

70 

65 

10-3 
: 108 
: 101 

■ 25,27 
24.27 
24 

00 

02 

57 

0 

30 

330 

1 83 

1 304 

; 

‘ 5 

0 

Western. 

Biirketown 

Bouiia . . 

Thargomindah 

29-82 ' 
29*73 i 
29-83 1 

95 > 
99 

97 : 

76 ; 
74 ! 
69 i 

103 

107 

107 

20.27 
' 9 

9 

70 

02 

59 

22 

1 

1 

i 

! 310 
i 10 

! 

i 2 

i « 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 

Txmbs Ck>Bmrxsx> by A. C. EQUNTON. 


TIMES OF SUNRISE, SUNSET, 
AND MOONRISE. 

AT WARWICK. 


MOONRISE. 



January,. 

February, 

Jan., 

Feb., 


1939. 

1939. 

1989. 

1939. 


Rises. 

Sets. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

Rises. 

Rises. 






p.m. 

p.m. 

1 

60 

6-50 

5 25 

6 40 

1*66 

8 45 

2 

6 1 

0*60 

6 26 

6*46 

2*55 

4*42 

3 

61 

6-50 

5 27 

6 46 

4*2 

5*36 

4 

6-2 

6*51 

6*27 

6*45 

6*4 

6*27 

5 

6 3 

6 61 

6*28 

6 44 

6*4 

7*12 

6 

6-3 

6-51 

6*29 

6*43 

7*0 

7 .55 

7 

6*4 

6*61 

5*29 

643 

7*62 

8*8.5 

8 

6‘6 

6*62 

6*30 

6*42 

8*29 

9*16 

9 

55 

6*52 

5*31 

6*41 

9*22 

101 

10 

6‘6 

652 

6*32 

6*40 

10*3 

10*48 

11 

6*7 

6*52 

6-32 

639 

10*42 

11-27 

12 

5-8 

6-51 

5*33 

6*38 

11*21 

a.m. 

13 

6-9 

6*61 

6*34 

6*38 

•• 

a.m. 

12*12 

14 

610 

651 

6 35 

6*37 

12*2 

10 

15 

6*U 

6 61 

6*35 

6*37 

12 44 

1 52 

le 

612 

0*50 

6‘36 

6 36 

1*28 

2*42 

17 

6*13 

0-50 

637 

0*35 

2*14 

8*33 

18 

613 

6*60 

6-37 

1 6*84 

3*3 

4*25 

19 

6*14 

0 50 

5*3« 

1 6*83, 

8 55 

6*16 

20 

6*15 

0-49 

5*39 

i 6*32 

4-48 

6-8 

21 

6‘16 

0*49 

6*39 

6 31 

! 688 

7*0 

22 

617 

6*49 

6*40 

6*30 

i 689 

7 52 

28 

6-18 

6*49 

6*41 

6*29 

7*22 

8*46 

24 

519 

0*48 

6*41 

6*28 

! 812 

9*39 

25 

6*19 

0*48 

6*42 

6*27 

9*8 

10*35 

26 

6-20 

6*48 

6*43 

6*26 

9*66 

.11*88 







p.ra. 

27 

6*21 

6*47 

6 44 

6*25 

10 52 

12*32 

28 

622 

6*47 

6*46 

6*24 

11*46 

1*30 

29 

6*22 

6*47 



p.m. 


30 

6*23 

6‘46 



12*44 


31 

6*24 

6*46 



! 1*66 

I 



Phases of the Moon, Oceulfations, Oe« 

3rd Jan. O Moon 7 30 a,m. 

12th <[ Last Quarter 11 10 p.m. 

20th „ • New Moon 11 27 p.m. 

29th First Quarter 1 0 a.m. 

Perigee. 3th January, at 0 p.m. 

Apogee, 30th January, at 11 p.m. 

On 3rtl May a total eclipse of the Moon will 
be visible in Australia unless clouds draw a 
curtain over the often colourful phenomena. 
Of a partial eclipse only the ending will be seen 
in the eastern part of our great island. 

On 3rd January our planet Earth reached a 
point In its elliptical orbit where It will be In 
Perihelion, nearest the Sun—nearer by more 
than 3,000,000 miles than at Its maximum dis¬ 
tance near our Winter Solstice. 

Mercury will reach its greatest distance west 
of the Hun, 23 degrees, on the 3rd ; but Venus, 
now the Morning Star, tvill be seen as much as 
47 degrees west of the Sun on the 30th from 
lui early morning hour until daybreak, rising 
3 hours 22 minutes before the Sun on that date. 

Mercury rises 3.28 a.m., 1 hour 32 minutes 
before the"! Sun, and sets at 5,8 p.m., 1 hour 
42 minutes before it, on the 1st; on the 15th 
It rises at 3.40 a.m., 1 hour 31 minutes before 
the Sun, and sets at 5.28 p.m., 1 hour 23 
minutes before it. 

Venus rises at 2.18 a.m,, 2 hours 42 minutes 
before the Sun, and sets at 3.36 p.m., 3 hours 
14 minutes before it, on the 1st; on the 15th 
it rises at 2.3 a.m., 3 hours 8 minutes before 
the sun, and sets at 3.20 p.m., 3 hours 22 
minutes before it. 

Mars rises at 1.16 a.in. on the 1st and sets 
at 2.32 p.m.; on the 15th it rises at 12.53 a.m. 
and sets at 2.15 p.m. 

Jupiter rises at 8.53 a.m. and sets at 0.55 
p.m. on the Ist: on the 15th it rises at 7.28 a.m. 
and seta at 0.52 p.m. 

Saturn rises at 12.1 p.m. on the 1st and sets 
at 11.48 a.m. on the 2nd ; on the 16tb it rises 
at 11.10 p.m. and sets at 11.2 a.m, on the 16th. 

A display of most brilliant constellations 
will compensate for the dearth of popular 
phenomena in our evening sky this month. 
Among the great, first-magnitude stars Capella 
Is one of the finest. It is near the northern 
horizon, in the large five-cornered constellation 
Auriga, and best seen when the V-shaped 
Hyades are high. Above all Jupiter will be 
seen wonderfully large and bright when near 
the western horizon. 


4th Feb, 

O Full Moon 

6 55 p.m. 

lUh .. 

C Laat Quarter 

2 12 p.m. 

19th „ 

0 New Moon 

6 28 p.m. 

27t5i „ 

}) First Quarter 

1 26 p.m. 

Perigee, 

Apogee. 

4th February, at 
17th February, at 

10.0 a.m. 

12 noon. 


For places west of Warwick and nearly In the same latitude, 28 degrees 12 minutes 8. 
add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, add 4 miuutes to the 
times given above for Warwick; at Goondlwindl, add 8 minutes; at St. George, 14 miuutes; 
at Cunnamulla, 25 minutes; at Thargomlndah, 83 minutes; and at Oontoo, 43 minutes. 

The moonlight nights for each month can best be ascertained by noticing the dates when 
the moon will be In the first quarter and when full. In the latter case the moon will rise 
somewhat about the time the sun sets, and the moonlight then extends all througlathe bight: 
when at the first quarter the moon rises somewhat about six hours before the sun sets, and 
it is moonlight only till about midnight. After full moon it will be later each evening before 
It rises, and when In the last quarter it will not generally rise till after mldnighL 

It must be remembered that the times referred to are only roughly approximate, as the 
relative positions of the sun and moon vary considerably. 

[All the particulars on this page were computed for this Journal, and should not be 
reproduced without acknowledgment.} 
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Event and Comment 

The Future of the Far North . 

^ REAT posbihilities for (icvdopmont in North CiiKM^iislaiid arr s(‘eii 
^ by Sir John Russell, Direetor of Rolhanistead Agrii-idtiiral Hes(*areh 
Station, Kn^^latnl, and he has expressed ^rreat faith in the future of 
this Slate generally. Sir John, who was one of tin* Britisli delegrates 
to the SeieiK'e (Nmgress at Canberra, toured the North reeently, and, at 
the invitation of the Mini.ster for Agfrieulture and Stoek, Hon. Frank W. 
Jtuleoek, has reported on the impre.ssions he fornied in tlu‘ <*ourse of his 
travels in tropieal QueMnisiand. 

As Sir John Russell it, the mam i>robl(‘n)s of the Far North 
ar(‘ the pio]>er exj)]oitatiou of the rain forest, a survev of the suitability 
(d* coastal plains for culture, a search for suitable alternative crops to 
sugar-cane, and the possibilities of new industries 

lie said in his report he was sure that there A\ere great po-isihilities 
of development. North Australia, while tropical, differed in many 
respects from the tropics of India or of Africa, north of Rhodesia. In 
the latter places it was impossible for white men to settle and bring up 
families, but in North Queensland they could do so easily, and the 
children looked ver>^ well. They had not the pasty faces one saw in 
other hot countries. It was clearly possible for men of Brit ish and North 
European stoek to run the country. 
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The adoption of a White Australia policy gave a special charac¬ 
ter to the Queensland tropics and raised a niiniber of special problems. 
One could not transfer results obtained in other tropical countries 
direct to North Queensland. They would be valuable and suggestive 
for the experimental stage, but would only be misleading to farmers. 
The problem must be worked out on the spot. 

The main problems which impressed Sir John Russell as urgent 
were:— 

(1) The proper exploitation of the rain forest or scrub. This 
was undoubtedly a rich store of agricultural possibility, but 
it could easily be Avasted. Close eo-operation between the 
Lands Department, the Forestry Department, and the Agri¬ 
cultural Department would be needed to ensure its best 
utilisation. He liad seen acres that had been cleared and 
abandoned and became a mass of lantaua; others were show¬ 
ing distinct signs of soil erosion, wliich might easily become 
worse. Some control over clearing wiis, he thought, essential. 

(2) A survey to show how much of the coastal plains would be 
suitable for seeding dowui to pasture land, and what parts 
of the adjacent bill country could be cleared of “scrub’ 
for conversion into pastur(% fruit, or horticulture, or otiier 
cultures. 

(3; Continued search for improved varieties of sugar-cane, of 
maize mid other local crops, also for suitable leguminous 
plants as fodder or green manure erof^s; fertilizer and inanagc*- 
ment investigations regarding these ero|)s. 

(4) Investigation in pasture management, including destructive 
pests. 

(5 ) Studies of cro])S not yet widely grown wiiich might, however, 
become important as other changes occurred. There see!iu‘d, 
for example, possibilities of establishing a fruitgrowing indus¬ 
try as transport develo}>ed. Certain fibres, su(?h as ramie, 
might also be grown, and special crops such as insecticidal 
plants. 

Tile search for improved varieties of earn*, maize, and other (o-ops 
was already in hand on lines that appeared to be^quite sound. 

The question now arose: Hoav w^ere these problems Ix'st taekl(*d? 
8ir John Russeirs re[)ort ('ontinued. 

In his view the ideal proc<alure, if it weiv; possible, would be to 
establish an Institute of Tropical Agrieulture in Nortli Queensland on 
the lines of the Waite Institute, at Adelaide, and to take steps to obtain 
close' co-operation lietwx'en the twx) institutions. The inde])en(ienee thus 
ol)tained Avould enable tlie staff to get bette'r results more qui(*kly than 
in any other Avay. 

Idle Tully scheme arose out of an observation by Mr. Brice Henry 
that Ids cattle preferred Panicum muticum to other grasses available. 
A group of wxdi-(‘liosen men, working at an exiierimental station and 
radiating their activities out over the whole tropical area, would, he 
felt sure, aecomplish a great deal for the development of North 
Queensland. 
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Referring to the Tnlly scheme, Sir John said that the pastures that 
he had seen were excellent, and he had seen also sonie very nice cattle 
that could produce admirable beef. 

The three problems, it seemed, were: How much land in the plains 
and under “scrub’’ could be converted into pasture, how long would 
the pasture last, and wliat stej)s could be taken to prevent or delay 
deterioration; and would sui)plies of suitable young cattle be available‘I 

“There are great ijossibilities in the North,” said Sir John in 
conclusion. “I have great faith in the future of Queensland, and have 
sent one of my sons to Gatton College* with a view to his settling in 
the State. I shall always be interested in its progress.” 


AgriculHirai OrganisaHon in Queensland. 

TTNLESS careful thought is given to Hk* economies of Agriculture by 
a completely representatve and deliberative body with jurisdic¬ 
tion throughout the 8tate, and charg(*d with the duty of safe guarding 
those aspects of agri(uiltiii*e which are continually in jeopardy, primary 
industry cannot prosper. That dictum \vas the keynote of the presidential 
address delivered by the Minister for* Agriculture and Stock, Hon. 
Prank W. Bulcock, at the inaugural meeting of the rc-(-onst ituted (’onncil 
of Agriculture. The INIinister went on to say that thei'c is now a greater 
need than ever for one voice on the major problems of agriculture. No 
one unit could speak so effectively as the (council of Agriculture on 
behalf of the whole organised structure of the ijrodueing industries 
in Queensland. The future of agriculture, lie believed, was in tlie 
economic sphere more particularly, although the cultural side had, too, 
its own peculiar problems. After all was said and done, llie Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture and h^tock was eminently competent to lo(t]c after 
the ciiltiirai side of primary industry, but in the economic field no one 
could deny the fact that there were certain tendencies to-day that 
would have to be watclied with the utmost cjire and the Council of 
Agriculture would have to be prepared to svdmiit economic diffamltes as 
they arose to the minutest examination. At the i)resent time, there are 
questions of quotas and restrictions, about which they had not to worry 
in former years. Tlierefore, it was more than evei* necessary that the 
[)rodueers of Queensland should he able to speak with one authoritative 
voice on the matters which concerned so closely their matei’ial progri'ss 
and prosperity. The Council of Agriculture under its old (‘onstitution 
had made a valuable contribution to the welfare of the land industries. 
As its president and as Minister he had been a))h’* to speak on behalf 
of organised agriculture, as well as on behalf of the Government, and 
he was in a position to say that the deliberations of the old eoiineil on 
real national problems had produced excellent results from the farmers’ 
point of view. The job of members of the new council was no sinecure, 
for the closest study and understanding of the economies of modern 
agriculture were required of them. By its organisation on a commodity 
basis and by its co-operation with the Department of Agriculture and 
Stock, the position of agriculture in the State would l)e gT‘eatly 
strengthened by the activities of the council. In his Department were 
several young men trained in the economics of marketing and the 
combined knowledge of the two bodies, and its application to the problems 
of the day must result in many substantial benefits to the prodneers of 
Queensland. 
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The Culture of the Grape Vine in 
Queensland. 

F. L. JAEDINEj Department of Agriculture and Htock, Stanthorpe. 

TN the course of the last thirty-five years, inauy iristriictive articles 
^ relating to vine growing have been prepared by officers of the 
Department of Agriculture and Stock in this State, and their helx)ful 
WTitings dealing with all branches of viticulture, as w^ell as their personal 
advice in the field to groAvers, has aided, to a considerable extent, iri 
establishing this branch of primary production in Queeiksland. 

In preparing this article, tlie chief objective has been to place the 
latest information on tlic subjc^ct before growers in order that they may 
be kept up-to-date and in line with present-day methods and ideas. By 
design, no attempt has been inade to enter upon a very lengthy desc^rip- 
tion o.f the various subjects dealt with, but rather lias the writer endeav¬ 
oured to describe briefly and lucidly tlic more important problems to bt‘ 
faced in vine growing. For older and more ex|)erieneed growers, there 
should be something of interest in this article, whilst it is liopwi that a 
perusal of its contents will assist the less experieiicfed to avoid some of tlu‘ 
pitfalls awaiting the amateur, or those about to embark upon tln^ indust r\' 
for the first time. 

EARLY HISTORY OF THE GRAPE VINE. 

The cultivation of the grape vine dates back to the cai’licst ages; 
fossilized grape vines, leaves and seeds, and tlj(‘ remains of ancient wine 
presses unearthed at various times disclose the anti(|uity of viticiilinr(\ 
it is claimed tliat winemaking wa.s an art known to the Egyptians 
5,000 to 6,000 years ago, and there is evideiu;e of the early eiiltivation 
of the grape vine in IVrsia, Syria, and other Asiatic countries. The 
Greeks and Romans gave special attention to viticulture, even regarding 
the culture of the vine and its produce as being of national imp()rtanc(\ 
Eventually, the vine found its way to central and western Euroi)e. 

In Prance, Spain, Portugal, Italy, and tlie southern parts of 
Germany, it has been, and still is, a source of great wealth and in some 
districts its cultivation probably exceeds that or all otlun* primary* 
products. 

In the course of time, the vino has found its way to every country 
wJiere tlie climate is sufficiently conducive to its cultivation. In the 
.northern hemisphere it is grown with profit within tlie parallels 25 to 45 
degrees, while south of the equator it is cultivated between 20 to 40 
degrees. 

The vine can grow to a great age and attain surprising dimensions 
under favourable conditions. Early writers quote vines of enormous 
size whose trunks were as large as a ma.n?s body; some of the 
vines on the Barbary Coast possessed trunks eight or nine feet in circum¬ 
ference, while the great doors of the Cathedral of Ravenna were made of 
vine-tr(H‘ planks. The famous English vine gix)wing under glass at 
Hampton Court Palace, is a splendid specimen of the Black Hamburg 
variety. It is approximately 170 years of age and continues to befur an 
astonishing quantity of frait annually, its record crop being over 2,000 
bunches. 

The vines just alluded to are mainly of historic interest; never¬ 
theless, tliey show that, with skilful treatment, the grape vine, when 
grown in a climate and soil congenifd to its development, can attain a 
great age and i*emain highly productive. 
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Plate 55. 

■tanthorpe orchard amongst the hills, sho'i^jng \ine}ard m the forcgioimd. 
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lu QuceiAfiiland, the behaviout* of the average vint‘ in Uie vineyard 
is the most important consideration, the essential point being that 
vineyards should be established only in those parts where the vines will 
thrive and become profitable. The great extent of the State, possessing 
as it does a wdde range in temperature and rainfall, makes it imperative 
that anyone desiring to engage in viticulture for a Jivelihood set‘k only 
those areas that offer natural advantages in both temperature and rain¬ 
fall or in irrigation facilities. 

Although the grape vine has been cultivated in Queensland for a 
considerable time, the greatest progress has been made in tlu^ industry 
during the ])ast twenty years. (Plates 55 and 56.) During that time, 
many of the* established holdings have extended their acreage, whilst an 
influx of new growers has brought the present ar(‘a under vines to quite 
considerable proportions. There is mu(*h good hind available in par¬ 
tially exploited and in unexploited districts, suitable for grape-growing, 
that will, no doubt, be j)laHted in the future. 

GEAPE VINE SPECIES AND VARIETIES 

The gi’ape vine belongs to the family Yitacew and to the genus 
Yiiis. All tlie European varieties of grapes, of which there are a great 
many, belong to the one species, virdferay and are botanieally termed 
Yitis vinifera. In addition to the vinifera varieties, there are the 
American vines, of which there are various species, each species embracing 
a number of varieties. 

European vines are the more important and are more universally 
grown than the Ameri(*an vines. The former include a great number of 
varieties suitable for every purpose, whether it be for a high-class dessert 
fruit, winemaking, raisin ])rodaction. or for carriage over long distances, 
(‘ither by land or by sea. 

The European vai-ieties sius^eed best in the dry, inland areas, t)n the 
tablelands, and in the more temperate yjaids of this State. They do not 
as a rule flourish in the coastal and more humid areas, where they are 
usually attacked to such an (‘xtent by the fungous diseases peculiar to 
the vine as to render them xmprofitable. 

American vines and their fruit differ from the European vari(*ties 
in many n'spects, apart from being less susceptible to disease. The 
former arc readily recognised by their vigorous growth, the canes being 



Plate 56. 

Vineyard in winter garb. 
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more slender and the nodes further ajjart than in most European 
varieties; furtiiermore, their leaves are usually downy or felted on the 
under-surface, and not so deeply lobed, while the serrations or teeth are 
less pronouneed. Th(» fruit itself is distinct, the flesh being of a 
gelatinoiLs nature, from wliich the skins are easily sepaiaited, wJiile a 
characteristic “foxy” iiavour is pailicularly noticeable in souie varieties. 

It is not intended to describe each of the spe('ies of American vines, 
a number of which serve no useful i^urpose, nor to discuss tbeir varieties, 
hybrids and seedlings. 

Some of th(‘ varie1i<‘s of the dilfe.rent American si)ecies are cultivated 
for winenuiking and for the tabk*,, and are thus direct j>roducers of fruit; 
the fruit is generally considered inferior to that of the I'luropean 
varieties, and the wine produced from them is not of good quality. 
Nevertheless, they will tfirivc in parts of this State where the climate is 
unfavourable to the eultivation of the European vines. 

Many American vines are phylloxera resistant, some Jiiore so than 
others, in that they are able to withstand the attack of the phylloxera 
aphid, though tlieir fruit is rarely of eommereial value. They do, 
however, serve a V(*ry useful ])iirpos(‘ in providing a rooting system 
upon which to grow European vines, which would siiccumh, if grnwii on 
their own roots, in areas siibjcHjt to phylloxera. 

COMMERCIAL VARIETIES OP THE GRAPE VINE. 

European and American grapes together embrace a great range of 
varieties. The climate of this State is unsuitable to many of them, whilst 
a great number are of little commeivial value: consequently, only a 
limited number are recommended for planting. 

Growers are advised to cultivate only those that thrive best in 
their district, that crop well, and have a good market value, and to avoid 
planting unknowii varieties, except, perhaps, a few’ vines for trifd 
puiposes. 

The following list of European varieties in order of preference is 
submitted for general guidance for jdanting in this State:— 

r’oa.sf South from Rookhampton. 

Mid Season. Late. 

Muscat Itambiirg Sorvaiil 

Black Hamburg 
lb)yal Ascot 
Oinsaut 

North of Koclluimpton. 

Madeleine Royal Muscat. Hamburg 

Ferdinand de Ixisseps Black Hamburg 

Chaouch 


ChaoDch 

Canon Hall Muscat 
Golden Cliasselas 
White Wax 


litoyal Ascot 
Stanthorpe and Western Highlands. 


Muscat Hamburg 
Gros Colman 
Red Malaga 
CAnsaut 
Royal Ascot 
Black Hamburg 
Black Prince 


Waltham Cross 
Purple Coniichon 
Red Hannepot 
Servant 
Flame Tokay 
Belas Blanco 
Dorodilla 
Gordo Blanco 
Black Malaga 
W'hite Ladies Finger 
Red Ladies Finger 
Centennial 
Gros Guillaume 
Henab Turki 


LARj:iy. 

Mjadelleiiie Royal 
Ferdinand de Lesseps 
lliaoucli 
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STRUCTUEE OF THE GRAPE VINE. 

The roots, trunks, anus, canes, leaves, flowers, and fruit together 
fonn the complete grape vine; each part has its own particular func¬ 
tion to perform, and so closely are they allied that, unless they act 
in complete harmony with one another, one or more of the individual 
parts, if not the complete vine itself, must eventually suffer. An injury 
to one part of the i)lant can produce a serious effect upon another. For 
instance, should the rooting system become impaired by accident or some 
other caiist‘, th(‘ growth of tlu* canes will be greatly retarded. A pre- 
jnature leaf fall can have an adverse effect on tlie ripening of the fruit; 
too drastic us(^ of tin* saw or secateurs at ])runing time often resrdts 
in an over-vigorous growth of canes at the expense of fruit, while 
an unnecessarily light pruning can produce weak growth, su])porting an 
over-abundanee of inferior fruit. Vines that have readied the full-l)(*aring 
stage have definite duties to p(‘rform during their growing period, i.e., 
from the time the sap commences to rise in the spring until they become 
defoliated in the Mdnl'U'. Fi'om the time of bud liurst in the spring, 
growth proceeds rapidly until the fruit is approadiing its full siz(*, 
although still green. At this stag(‘ vegetative growth practically ct^ascs 
and the vine, drawing on the nutriments it has already stored u]>, 
nourishes and brings to full maturity tlie fruit it is bearing. From then 
on until leaf fall the duty of the vine is to imjairt the iieceSvSary rest‘rvc 
food it still f<^ fhe cam^s and buds until tli(‘y are sufficiently 

mature to enable normal growth to commence again the following spring. 
ITaving completed its summer cycle, the vine sheds its leaves and riunains 
in a dormant state until wann weather again causes tlu‘ sap to rise. 

The roots of the vine are of three kinds, namely, the ])rimarv or 
main roots which produce s('Condary or lateral roots, which in their turn 
develop tertiary roots. The growing tips of the roots are furnished witii 
rcx)t hairs which, as the name suggests, are very fine and are of the 
utmost importanee to the vines, bee^ause it is through them that the 
plant foods in solution in the soil are absorbed. The root system also 
serves as a foundation that supports the aerial parts of th(‘ vine against 
storms and wind. 

The annual cane growth of the vine consists of fruit-bearing canes 
and water shoots. The reader will find in Plate 57, figure A, an illustra¬ 
tion showing a length of cane with leaf stalks, buds, and tendrils. Figure 
B, of the same plate, shows the (*aiie bisected to disclose the internal 
structure a.n<l shows the large amount of pitli, constituting the core, also 
the formation of the nodes. 

Fruit-hearing canes aris(.' from the buds of the previous year’s 
growth, and on them the vim* produces its annual crop of fruit. Water 
shoots arise from the dormant buds on the older ])ortions of the vine, and 
may ai)pear on any portion above ground level. They bear little or no 
fruit until the second year, and this is a point that should be borne 
in mind when pruning. When the balance between roots and the aerial 
portion of the vine is upvset, as may liappen following too severe pruning 
or tlie death through injury of a portion of the plant, these water shoots 
are af)t to ai)pear. Such shoots may th(‘n be of use in providing an 
r.utlet for cxeeasive vigour, and may, thei'cfore, often be regarded as 
an indication of a healthy condition of the vine. They serve other 
useful purposes as, for instance, when appearing about ground level 
or f]*om the trunk, they can often be utilised to reform injured or 
unprofitabh* vines. )Shouid tliey arise at convenient places along the main 
arms tJiey ma>^ be kept to replace overgrown or worn out vSpiirs. If not 
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required for either purpose, they must be completely suppressed; other¬ 
wise they will merely rob the vine of substances that should be directed 
to the more important part-s. The leaves of the grape vine are large and 
lobed; very few varieties have entire leaves, a five-lobed leaf probably 
being the most common type. The opening between the lobes is called 
the sinus. The margin of the leaf is serrated, the serrations, or teeth as 
they are termed, being either pointed or blunt. The stalk or petiole 
supporting the leaf is attached to the cane directly below a bud. 

The leaves vary greatly in shape, colour, and structure, such varia¬ 
tions being very helpful in identifying and describing varieties. The 
leaves are of the utmost importance to the welfare of the vine and the 
greatest care must be taken to ensure that they are not unduly damaged 
by disease or any otlier cause. They protect the fruit during the summer 
months and prevent it from being scalded. They, however, perform a 
much more important function because in them, with the aid of sunlight 
and air, certain plantfoods absorbed in solution by the roots are 
elaborated and changed into the form required for the successful 
growth of the vines and the production of fruit. 



Plate 58. 

A. lieiniaphrodite iTower. B. lA'inale flower. 0. Male flower. 
{After Babo u. Mack, Jiandhiich dcH Weinbmics, 1923, Paul Farcy, Berlin.) 


The flowers of the vine are usually small and of a ligiit green eolour. 
They are grouped in clusters on the eomplete flower bunch which is 
botanically referred to as a panicle. Plate 58 (Figs. A, B, and C) illus¬ 
trates three types of flowers viz., hermaphrodite, female, and male. 

Hermaphrodite flowers are the more common type and are usually 
associated with European varieties. They are self-pollinating and are 
therefore capable of setting fruit without the aid of pollen from other 
flowners. They possess both a pistil, which represents tlie embryo berry, 
and stamens each of which has two pollen sacks attached to its 
extremity. 

The corolla or cap which covers the flower (Plate 59) is first forced 
off by becotning detached at its base; from there the petals of the cap 
gradually curl upw^ards until it is finally shed. The stamens then spread 
themselves and later, when the sacs split oi)cn, pollen is released about 
the neek or opening of the pistil; from there it finds its way to the 
ovules, which eventually develop into the vseeds of the fruit. Male 
flowers have no pistil, lienee they are unable to set fruit. Female 
flowers aetually have stamens but they are bent downwards, consequently 
the pollen is not released about the opening of the pistil. These flowers 
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are nevertheless (capable of produeing frriit provided they are pollinated 
either by themselves or from adjacent flowers. Male and female flowers 
are more common amongst American vines. 



i 

Plate 59. 


Tendrils and bimclies are closely related to each 
other; indeed tendrils may be regarded as infioreseences 
which have failed to develop into i)unches of fruit. They 
occasionally have odd berries or a liunch of fruit attached 
to them; their (diief obje(?t, however, is to support the 
annual growth by affixing themselves to adjacent objects. 

Tendrils, like bunches, occur on the canes at the 
nodt^s and opposite the buds. They arise further along 
and towai’ds the ends of the canes, while the bunches 
api)ear nearer the base. 


Opening biul. 

(After Baho u. 

Mach, llandbuch CLIMATIC REQUIREMENTS. 

dcs IVcinbaucs, 

192;>, Paul (’limate is the most important factor governing the 

Parey, Berlin.) successful culture of the vine; being a deciduous plant 
it requirc's a climate the winter of which is sufficiently 
long and severe to ensure a ]>eriod of complete rest in a dormant state. 


Tlie grape vine is capalile of withstanding many degrees of cold when 
it is compl(‘1ely defoliated; though intense cold, such as is experienced in 
Northern Europe, can kill vines outright. The suinnuM* should be warm 
and comj)arativ(dy diw in order to ensure a |)ei*lVct ripening of the 
fruit, but excessive heat may (*ause st‘ver(' scorching of fruit and foliage, 
especially in those varieties whose fruit is subject to sunscald. 


Vines growing in districis with a liberal summer rainfall usually 
suffer from diseases and the fruit is often la(tking in sugar and colour. 


In <^U(*ensland tlu^ giapt* vim^ can be successfully grown in many 
districts. The southern portion of the State is generally (considered the 
most suitable, (‘specially inland from the coast on the Darling Downs and 
on the higldands further west. The area surrounding StantlKu-pe known 
^us the Granite Delt produces a wide range of varieties, including many 
choice table grapes. This area is recognised as the chief grape producing 
centre of this State. The lioina district also grows excellent table and 
wine varieties. Parts of Western Queensland are capable of producing 
high (piality berries, though in some of the dry areas irrigation is 
necessary. The climate of the West is favourable to the devf*lo|)ment of 
a high sugar content in the fruit which is highly desirable for the 
|)roduction of raisins. The higher altitudes of Northerji Queensland 
grow a limited niimbej* of varieties, while some pails of Central Queens¬ 
land, extending west from Roidvhampton, produce some cx< client grapes 
of the Muscat t.ype. 

Tlie coastal districts, t> 08 sessing a relatively high humidity during 
the summer months, arc favourable to the development of diseases, 
while the mildness of the winter interferes Avith the dormancy of the 
vines. However, bordering tbe extreme southern (‘oastline, particularly 
in the areas close to Hrisbane, grapes are grown to some extent success¬ 
fully. A limited number of varieties are cultivated, ehiedy the hardier 
American vines, though a few of the European varieties are proving 
Katisfaetory. 
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Plate 60. 

An economical method of collecting prunings. 

SOIL REQUIREMENTS. 

The v.ine is a veiy aceomniodating plant, and will adapt itself to 
a great variety of soils. A most important feature^ however, and one 
which is essential to the welfare of the phuit is that of drainage. Grape 
vines will not tolerate wet situations or land that has an underlying 
hard pan of impervious clay holding water al)oiit the roots. Soils of 
this nature should be avoided at all co.sts, otherwise failure is almost 
inevitable. 

Soils of a granitic nature are particularly suitable and generally 
speaking good, deep, loose, light to medium soils are preferable to the 
heavier loams. The last mentioned, in areas with a liberal rainfall, 
are apt to produce over-vigorous vines with little fruit; the dense 
foliage on such vines is veiy susceptible to disease and the fruit is 
soft and lacking in colour and sugar. 

In this State, especially in the inland districts, a deep soil permits 
the roots of the vine to go well down to the levels containing moisture 
and this is of great importance to them during rainless periods. Shallow 
soils on the other hand require to be kept thoroughly cultivated in 
order to conserve soil moisture, whilst the crops should be regulated in 
order that the vines will not be overburdened with small fruit. Shallow 
soils often have the advantage of hastening the maturity of the fruit, 
and by thus enabling the crop to be placed on the early market enhances 
its value. 


LOCATION OF THE VINEYARD. 

The site of the vineyard is another important consideration, though 
it is not possible to fix any hard and fast rule that will ensure the 
selection of the ideal site in any part of the State. However, there 
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are certain primary features that will serve as a ^iiide ami which must 
be considered when deciding ui)on a site for the vineyard. 

The importance of welhdrained land has ali'cady been jnentioned 
as also tbe fact tliat wet and swampy situations must be avoided. 
Consideration must also be given to the avoidance of arciis usually 
subject to S(‘vere hail, or laU* frosts, and whi(di are exposed to strong 
winds. 

In the (*ooler parts oi' Queensland a waimi situation is necessary in 
order to ensui-e that tbe fruit will reach p(u*fect maturity. A situation 
in such parts witli a northerly, north-easterly or north-westerly slope 
will receive the maximum of the sun’s rays. Gentle liillside slopes of 
this type are ideal. Where late sf>ring frosts and high winds are 
to b(‘ feared timbei' shelters, protecting the vines from the rising sun, 
wall help to minimise frost injury and will also serve as w^indbreaks. 

In the warmer ai'eas a cooler asx)ect is often preferable, r.r/., south, 
south-east or south-west. 

The direction in which to trellis the vines is another matter for 
consideration, but usually the general lie of the land and the most 
economical method of establi.shing and working tbe vineyard decides 
this point. How ever, where the summer temperature is high, grapes are 
less exposed to sunljurn when^ the row^s run from east to w-est. 


SOIL PREPAEATION. 

Th<‘. ])re|)aration of the soil prior to planting must be thorough. 
In virgin soil the land must first be carefully cleared of standing 
tirnbcr, brush and stumx)s, and all roofs run and brought to the surface. 
When these have been burnt off, stumj) holes should be filled in and the 
land levelled off when it is ready to receive the first ploughing. This 
having been completed, one or possibly two harrowings wdll be necessary 
when all stray roots and other debris can be gathered into beai)s and 
burned. 

A cross ploughing can now^ lie given, the depth being regulated 
so that none of the subsoil is brought to the surface, after which the 
land should be wmrked down to a line tilth by cultivation. 

It is advis^il)l(‘ to allow the land to lie fallow^ for some weeks before 
a final ploughing. This ploughing should he very thorough and at this 
stage subsoiling is recommended. 

The method of subsoiling is as follow’s:—A mould-board or disc 
plough of the single furrow type is foliow’ed diccetly in th(‘ same 
furrow’ with a subsoil plough, the latter breaking up the subsoil as 
deeply as possible, care being taken that none of it is brought to the' 
surface of the land. Tlie extra expense and labour incurred in siibsoiling 
is more than compensated for by the benefit derived by the vines. 
Subsoiling tends to promote a more deeply rooted j^laiit which is better 
equipped to withstand the extra strain imposed upon it in dry periods, 
and in consequence it has a direct influence in prolonging the life of 
the vine. The land at this stage can he pegged out in readineas for 
planting. 
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PLANTING. 

The vineyard may be established by either of two methods, namely, 
by planting cuttings directly into their pennanent places, or by jdanting 
rooted cuttings. 

The first method would appear the more simple and providing the 
land has been recently cleared and well-prepared it is quite satisfactory. 
However, if the land has previously been under crops or if grass and 
weeds have been allowed to seed on it, it can prove to be not only an 
expensive but an arduous task to keep weed growth constantly supi)ressed 
in order that the cuttings may thrive. In this class of land rooted 
cuttings are recommended for planting. 

When planting enttings into land that is well supplied with moisture 
the quickest and most simple method is with the aid of a bar. The bar 
is sunk to a depth suhieient to take the cutting which is then jdacicd in 
the hole, with one bud about ground level and one above the ground. 
The bar is again inserted into the ground an inch or two from the 
cutting, this time at an angle, and the soil is then forced towards the 
cutting in such a manner as to seal it completely from the base up. 
The second hole made by the bar can be filled in by tramping. When 
planting in land that is in(‘lined to be dry it is advisable to water the 
cuttings in. The cutting is placed in the hole made by the bar; the hole 
is then filled with water and allowed to remain until tlie water has 
soaked away. The hole can then be firmly closed by hand. 

In planting cuttings it is a common practice to set two cuttings at 
each peg. Should both strike, one is removed and may be used to 
replace misses and weaklings. 

If rooted cuttings are to be used for planting they should be lifted 
carefully from the nursery so that their roots are not damaged unneces¬ 
sarily. Being extremely tender the young viiuns should not be e‘xposed 
to the sun, but kept covered with a damp sack and planted as soon as 
possible. The roots should b(i carefully examined and any broken ^ind 
damaged pieces neatly trimmed, while long roots should be shortened 
back and any arising about ground level completely removed. 

The pruning at transplanting consists of selecting the strongest 
and most upright growing cane and shortening this back to two buds. 
The rest of the cranes are cut completely away. 

The young vine is planted at about the same depth as that at which 
it was growing in the nursery. The roots should be evenly spaced and 
w^hen filling in the hole the soil must he well tramped about them. 
Should the land be dry w'ater can be placed in the bottom of the hole 
before planting, or better still, added when the hole has been about 
two-thirds refilled with soil. 

The distance apart at wiiich the vines may be planted depends 
upon tlie class of soil, and the rainfall. In the dry inland areas 
European vines grow'n on the trellis system can be })lanted at from 
5 to 8 feet apart, and nsually 10 feet between the rows wiiilst if grown 
as bush vines they should be planted on the square 6 to 8 feet apa^t. 
Where tliere is a good rainfall and the soil is heavier the vines can be 
planted more closely. 

American vim^s are always grown on a trellis. Being stronger 
growers than European vines they require to be jdanted 10 feet to 
12 feet apart in the row^s. 
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TBELLISING. 

The trellis should be well constructed with posts of durable hard¬ 
wood spJit from matured trees; plain galvanised feiKnrig wire will last 
longer than ordinary black iron wire, especially in the coastal districts 
where the corrosive action of the air is greater than in the inland 
areas. 

The ordinary post and wire fence is the jnetliod usually adopted 
in this State for trellising vines; the wires can be either run through 
the posts or attached to them by a light gauge galvanised wire. The 

of staples for attaching the wires to the posts is not I'econnnended; 
it may appear the easiest method in the first instance, but it often 
<‘ntails endless attention in later >'ears by renewing staples that become 
d(‘tached. 

The straining posts at tlie end of the rows should be at least 8 
inches in diaimder and 2 feet b inches to 3 feet in the ground, leaving 
4 feet above the ground; 5x4 ordinary ti’ellis i)os1s are used well 
ramm(*<d into the ground to a dei)th of 18 inehes to 2 feet, and may be 
set app'ioximately 18 feet apart. The straining jjosts imist ])e stayed 
to keep them upright. Tiie stays ('an be >set into the ground l)y either 
hacking them with heavy stones or by butting them hard uj) .against 
the first trellis post 8 imdu^ to 1 foot })elow the surfaee of the soil; 
the uppermost end of the stay is let into the straining i>ost midway 
between tlie second and top wires. 

The liret wire is set at a height of 20 to 22 incli(>^s from the ground, 
and should pass through the end post to connect with a wire strainer 1);^ 
UK'ans of wliicli the icUtom wire nuiA^ i>e tightened wlnm necessarv. 
vPlatv 61 .) ’ : 



Plate 61. 

An up-to'date three-wire trellis; note strainer on first wire. 

The second wire is 12 inches from the bottom one and the top 
wire 12 inches from the second; as the middle and top two wires merely 
support, the annual cane growtli of the vines there is no need to attach 
them to strainers. The liottom wire, how^ever, bears the weight of the 
vines and tlie fruit, consequently it is necessary to keep it taut in order 
to prevent sagging. 
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REPLACING MISSING VINES. 

The propagation of grape vines by layering is an operation usually 
adopted to fill up vacant spaces in the vineyard. (Plate 62.) After 
the second year from planting the replacing of missing vines becomes 
increasingly difficult and uncertain. Those replacements made with 
cuttings tliat do survive are usually dwarfed ?ind unprofitable. It is 
I)ossible, however, to successfully replace missing vines at any age by 
layering. 



Plate 62. 

Method of replacing missing vines by layering. 

Layering is a simple operation, and may l)e carried out as shown 
in Plate 62. A strong cane (B) of the previous year’s growth is selected 
from a neighbouring vine (A) and, without severing, it is bent down 
and buried where the new plant is to grow, in a trench 8 to 15 inches 
deep, according to the class of land. The extremity of the vine (C) 
is allowed to protrude above the surface with a sharp bend, leaving 
two buds out of the ground. The following summer the portion in the 
ground makes roots, and also is nourished by the mother vine. The 
end (C) puts forth growth and makes the new vine (D). The only 
care necessary to these layers during the growing season is to remove 
all growth from the cane (B) between the mother plant and where it 
enters the ground, leaving only that growing from the extremity of C 
for the new vine (D). 

After the second season B is severed at ground level and tlfe 
new vine may be permitted to eaiTy a reasonable crop. 

It is advisable to attend to this matter while the vines are dormant. 
Misses in a vineyard, apart from the unsightly appearance, are most 
unprofitable. 
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METHODS OF PROPAOATION. 

Propagation of tlie vino may be achieved by the use of seeds, single 
eyes, layers or cuttings, though for commercial purposes it is almost 
solely confined to the use of cuttings. Growing from seeds is a practice 
best left to tlie plant breeder interested in raising new varieties; the 
single eye method entails a gi'eat deal of care and attention conseciueiitly 
it is seldom practised, and layering is only employed when it is necessary 
to replace missing vines in an established vineyard. 

Cuttings are made from the canes of the previous season. The 
whole of the canes may be used pt‘0vided they are properly matined, 
though the sturdiest and most reliable cuttings will be obtained from 
the lower portions of the (*anes, espeeially those parts adjoining the 
old wood. Short-jointed canes should he seletded where the sourct‘ of 
supply is large enough to j)ermit it. 

The vines from which cuttings are to be taken should be selecded 
and tagged during tlie summer or autumn; only vigorous vines that are 
free from disease and have proved themselves to he constant croi)])(U's of 
good quality fruit with even-sized berries should be seh'cled fo!‘ the 
purpose. 

Cuttings should be made as soon after j[>riuung as possible. It is 
a mistake to permit prunings from whieh it is intended to make cuttings 
to lie about in the siin in tlu‘ vineyard for any length of time, as tlie 
vitality of the canes is lowered by exposure. 

To prepare a cutting, sever the cane with a sharp knife or st‘cateurs 
directly below a node and again just above a node about 15 to 18 inches 
further up the cane. Clean cuts enable a callus to quickly form over 
the cut surface. 

Four types of cuttings are illustrated on i^late 63. The first shown 
in Fig. A illustrate.^ an ideal cutting selected from the lower portion 
of a cane and correctly prepared for planting. It will be noted tliat the 
extreme end portion of the cane containing the basal buds and doi’iiiant 
eyes has been retained; this type of (-utting is likelv’ to produce a strong 
rooting system about its base. 

Another good type of cutting with a small portion of the jircvions 
year’s wood attached to it is illustrated in Fig. B; before planting, 
however, it is advisable to remove portion of the older wood, otherwisi^ 
there is a likeliliood of it decaying and so damaging the basal and 
dormant buds. 

A cutting taken from a long-jointed eaiie is shown in Fig, and 
although it is correctly prepared, such a cutting with long interiiodes 
should be avoided where the supply of prunings is plentiful. Where 
the buds are so widely spaced the roots will in consequence be unevenly 
set. 

The fourth type of (‘utting is illustrated in Fig. D, which shows a 
cutting selected f rom a desirable cane, but badly prepared for planting. 
It should have been prepared as in Fig. C by severing the bottom end 
just below the hud and tlirough the node. The long section of internode 
ieft in the ground may rot and destroy the cutting; likewise the top 
section should have been sliortened back as in Fig. C, thus preventing 
it dying back, j>ossil)ly past the bud. 

The cuttings, having been prepaaed, are [rlaced in bun/dles con¬ 
taining from fifty to sixty each, and they can be kept until required 
for planting by burying them horizontally witb a covering of at least 
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6 inches of soil, or they can be heeled in on the angle leaving 3 to 4 
inches sliowing above the ground, (/uttings will keep best if [^reserved 
in a cool, shaded sandy soil that is damp though not wet. 

New land should be used for rooting the cuttings. The soil should 
first l)e broken down to a lim* tilth by repeated ploughings and harrow- 
iiigs. Wh(*n ready to j>lant, nursery rows ma\' be made by ploughing 
deep furrows in which tin* cuttings are set 3, or 4 inches a|)art, and 
at an angle of 45 degrees to ground level. The furi’ows are then filled 
in and the soil well tinned, leaving two buds out of the ground, the 
l)Ottom one at a))out ground level, if the soil is very dry the cuttings 
should he watered before the furrow' is eom])letely filled in. 

GRAFTING. 

(Sittings are best grafted in late winter, i.e., during August at 
Stanthorpe, about a month before they are required for planting out. 
Field grafting and bench grafting of young-rooted vines is performed 
in the spring, i.e., during September at Stanthor|)e. The whip-tongue 
graft and the cleft graft are the two best-known methods, and tliese 
will b(‘ described. 

The Whip-tongue Graft. 

The whip-tongue graft is applied chiefly to young pliylloxera- 
resisTant vines and cuttings; the stock and scion, which slioiild be of 
the same diameter, are spliced together in the manner shown in Plate 64. 

The stock is prepared by making a clean upward sloping cut just 
above a node, because it is at this point that most of the knitting tissue 



i 2 3 . 

Plate 64. 

Whip tongue Graft, 

1. Section of stock and scion. 

2 . Preparing stock aad scion with tongues opened. 

8. Graft united ready for the ligature. 
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is formed. A correspondingly clean cut in a downward direction to the 
same bevel is made on the scion directly below a node. A longitudinal 
slit at leaist one-quarter of an inch in depth, following the grain of 
the wood, is now made in the stock and scion at about a tliird of the way 
down from the point of the cut surface; in removing the knife blade it 
is given a twist in order to open the slits, when the tongues thus formed 
can be fitted firmly into the clefts, making a perfect fit between stock 
and scion. The gi^aft is now bound with raffia to hold the scion in 
position. 



Plate 65. 
Scion i)re- 
pared for 
cleft graft. 


Cutting.s after being grafted should be stratified by 
burying them horizontally in a moist sandy soil. First place 
a layer of grafts about 2 inches deep in the bottom of the 
trench and cover them with a thin layer of moist sandy soil. 
Now place another layer of grafts and scatter with soil, and 
so on until the trench is filled, when it can be covered with 
soil to a dei)th of 6 inches. At the end of the winter, when 
knitting tissue will have formed, the grafts can be carefully 
lifted and i)lanted out with the union just below the surface. 
A small mound of soil one-quarter of an incli above the top 
hud will prevent the scion from becoming too dry. 

Rooted cuttings of resistant vines can be bencli-grafted 
after having been lifted from the nursery and prior to setting 
til cm into their permanent place in the vineyard, or they may 
be grafted in the vineyard if the cuttings were originally 
planted in their permanent position. In the case of the former 
the grafted vine should lie planted with as little delay as 
possible, and immediately well mounded up with soil to cover 
the graft up to the top of the scion. When grafting in the 
vineyard, each,graft should be mounded immediately after 
the operation. The grafts should be inspected occasionally 
and any suckers or scion roots carefully removed; after each 
inspection the grafts must be remourided, but not necessarily 
to the same height. The greatest care is necessary to avoid 
damaging or displacing any of the grafts. By the time the 
union is completely formed the rafiia binding usually becomes 



Piate 66i 

Large stock fitted With scions {after de Caetella)* 
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rotten and breaks away itself. It is as well, however, to iusp(*et a few 
vines occasionally to be qiiile sure that such is the ease, otherwise the 
unions will beeoiiie choked. 


The Cleft GraXt. 





Plate 67. 

Clcft'graftiug, cut¬ 
tings on cuttings 
{after Borneo 
Bragato), 



Plate 68. 


Cleft " grafting 
on young 
rooted stocks 
(after Borneo 
Bra goto). 


The cleft ^aft 
(Plates 65, 66, 67, 
and 68), unlike the 
whip-tongue graft, 
can be used on 
stocks of varying 
dimensions, from 
cuttings up to aged 
vines. \"ines up to 
eight years old 
graft more success¬ 
fully and form 
more perfect 

unions than older 
plants. Aged vines 
with large trunks 
Ccan be grafted with 
two scions; the 
results, however, 
are in most cases 
disappointing, as 
portion of the 
stock usually dies 
back before the 
grafts can cover 
the saw cut, and 
the vine is fenced 
into an early 
decline. Cleft 
grafting is best 
perfonned in the 
early spring, v^hen 
the sap commences 
to rise. The cut¬ 
tings for grafting 
are kept in the 
same manner as 
those required for 
planting. The 
stock is prepared 
by sawing it off 
about ground level, 
leaving a straight 
section as free 
from knots as pos¬ 
sible. The stock is 
then cleanly split 
with a strong knife 


(Plate 69) or chisel to receive the scion. The scion, which consists of 


tw^o buds, is prepared to a wedge shape, commencing just below the 
bottom bud. The stock is now forced open and the scion neatly inserted 
so that the inner barks or cambium layers on each side of both slock 
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and scion unite perfectly. The graft is then mounded up with earth 
to the top of the scion. It is essential that the stock be not split beyond 
the depth required by the scion. To avoid the split running too deeply 
a ligature of fairly stout twine is first placed round the stock, the ends 
of the twine being retained to bind the graft after the scion has been 
fitted. On older vines it is unnece.ssai-y to tie the graft, for the pressure 
of the cleft itself is sufficient to hold the scion in position. 



Plate 69. 


A handy tool, half 
natural size, for 
cleft - grafting 
large vines. 


Old vim^s when sawn off continue to exude a 
large quantity of sap, which is detrimental to the 
graft. The bleeding, as it is termed, however, can 
be obviated to some considerable extent by sawing 
Hie vine off a week beforehand; then at the time 
of grafting a further section- is sawn off to the 
reqtiired height. 


IRRIGATION. 

Though it is impossible to change the climate 
to suit the vine, it is iiossible, by sui)i)lying water 
by means of irrigation, to grow grapes in areas 
where the rainfall is s;) limited that vine-growing 
would otherwise he out of the question. This par¬ 
ticularly applies to the dry inland areas, many of 
which are capable of producing good grapes, ])ro- 
vided water in sufficient quantity is available for 
irrigation. All water is not suitable for the pur¬ 
pose, and before establishing an irrigation plant 
it is advisable to submit samples for analysis. 

Water is best applied to the vineyard by means 
of furrows between the rows, and should be given 
judiciously. Repeated applications can be harmful 
to vines on some of the shallow lands that are 
inclined to hold the water, but if given when needed 
most and before the vines become distressed it can 
be most benefieial. 

Water should not be applied sparingly; the 
land should be thoroughly wet to a good depth and 
the moisture retained by systematic cultivation. 

Should the land become dry after the harvest 
it should be watered, and again at the approach of 
siting if necessary'. The vineyard mUvSt not be 
irrigated while the vines are flowering, and also, 
if possible, watering should be suspended at least 
a month before the crop is harvested. However, 
these are golden rules, and if the land becomes too 
dry and the vines are showing signs of lack of 
sufficient moisture, irrigation should be used as 
required. 

CULTIVATION. 


The turning over of the land by ploughing during the dormant 
period has the beneficial effect of aerating the soil and keeping it in a 
good physical condition. It helps the retention of subsequent rainfall 
and promotes tlie development of soil bacteria favourable to the plants' 
growth. 
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Shallow cultivation, usually performed during the warmer months, 
aids in the suppression of weeds, which draw moisture from the soil and 
interfere with the growth of the plant. Cultivation following a fall of 
rain or after the vineyard has been irrigated not only prevents the 
surface of the land from becoming caked, but by creating a soil mulch 
preserves the moisture, much of which would otherwise escape by 
evaporation. 

Winter cultivation, performed while the vines are in a state of 
dormancy, should be differentiated from summer cultivation, which is 
performed during the period of active growth. 



Plate 70, 

Trnctor eultivation. 


Winter cultivation is best carried out witli the plough in order that 
the soil be thoroughly turned over. It is undesirable to plough deeply 
as damage may be caused to the roots. Seldom is it necessary to go 
deeper than 6 inches, and if the surface roots have already been sup¬ 
pressed at planting time there should be little danger of damaging them. 

One winter ploughing is usually sufficient; some growers, however, 
prefer to plough twice, but whether the land receives one or two plough- 
ings it should be harrowed down to a fine tilth towards the approach of 
spring. 

Where dry land farming is the routine method, and this is usually 
the case in the grape areas of this State, regular shallow summer 
cultivation is necessary. The reasons for cultivating during the summer 
have already been outlined. Usually 2 to 3 inches will suffice, but it is 
imperative that the surface soil be loosened after every fall of rain or 
where irrigation is employed after the vineyard has received a watering. 

Cultivation should be avoided while vines are in bloom and setting 
their fruit, and at a time when late frosts are to be feared. 

FERTILIZING AND MANURING. 

The fertilizing and manuring of the vineyard does not always receive 
adequate attention. Some vineyards are consequently unprofitable 
owing to shortage of the various plant foods required by the vine. 
Fertilizing and manuring might be defined as the addition to the soil 
of various substances that can maintain or increase its fertility, and it 
therefore requires consideration by eveiw grower. 

7 
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It has been estimated that the amount of mineral food annually 
removed from an acre of soil in the vineyard is approximately, from 
80 lb. to 90 lb. of potash, from 48 lb. to 64 lb. of nitrogen, and from 
32 lb. to 40 lb. of phosphoric acid. Obviously such losses cannot go 
on indefinitely, and some attempt must be made to maintain the fertility 
of the vineyard. The variation in the readily available plant foods in 
different soil types makes it difficult to suggest any hard and fast 
fertilizer dressing for all soils. The grower must be guided largely by 
his own observations, but it is better to err on the safe side and apply a 
complete fertilizer containing the three chief plant foods, i.e., nitrogeia, 
phosphoric acid, and potash, rather than to stint the vines. By this 
means the vines are at liberty to draw their nutriment according to their 
requirements. 

Nitrogen must be used with discretion. A too-vigorous soft growtli, 
produced by an excessively heavy application of nitrogen, is no more 
desirable than is a weak growth; a good average growth of canes should 
be the aim of the vigneron. He should, however, make sure that any 
lack of vigour is due to nitrogen deficiency, and not to batl drainage, 
overcropping, disease, or some other factor before applying nitrogenous 
fertilizer. In many vineyards a yearly application i)er acre of the 
following complete fertilizer is used with benefit:—1 ewt. sulphate of 
ammonia or nitrate of soda, 2 cwt. superphosphate, and | ewt. sulphate 
of potash. This works out at about | lb. of the mixture to each vine. 

Fertilizer is best applied in late winter or early spring in ordcu' to 
be available to the vines when they commence spriiig growth. It noy 
be applied by si)reading along the second and third furrows to a depth 
of 6 inches, or even less, and by then turning it under with the ploagli. 
On the other liand it can he broadcasted over tin* land, aftc]* whieli 
it is either ploughed or cultivated in. 

In addition to the application of artificial fertilizers, green manuring 
during the winter is recommended, especially for light sandy soils. 
Dun field jieas, lupins, golden tares, wheat, barley, and black wint(*r ry(^ 
are suitable green manure crops iu the Stanthorj>e distriel. Soils 
deficient in lime will benefit by periodic applications of air-slalved lime 
or finely ground limestone. 

Unless the land is kept in a good state of tilth by cultivation^ 
esi)ecially during the growing period of the vines, it would lx? unreason¬ 
able to expect highly beneficial results from the application of fiudilizers 
or from the i)l()ughing in of a green manure crop. 

PRUNING AND TRAINING. 

The vine is a natural creeper. A single plant on fertile soil may 
grow to a considerable size, and be composed of long slender growth 
which seldom produces an abundance of fruit. By pruning, the vigneron, 
liowever, produces a plant which assumes the shape more of a bush or 
shrub. The vitality is less than that of the wild parent^ but it displays 
a greatly increased capacity to bear fruit. These changes are of Vital 
importance to the pruner. A succession of heavy crops stimulated by 
faulty pruning can over-burden the vine to such an extent as to cause 
ap early decline or even death, whereas judicious pruning ensures a 
payable crop of quality fruit, as well as an abundance of growth. To 
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maintain this balance between fruiting and vegetative growth is of 
the utmost importance economically to the vigneron and to the life of 
the vine. It is, therefore, the art of the good primer to get maximum 
crops of commercial quality fruit without impairing the health and 
vigour of the vine. Complete knowledge of how to prune successfully 
<ian only be gained from practical experience and a close observance of 
the behaviour of the different varieties. 

A few of the factors on which the art of pruning depends will be 
useful as a guide to the l>eginner. They are as follows:— 

A. If the vigour of a vine be diminished, its production of fruit 

may be increased up to a certain point. 

B. A cane will produce more fruit the more it departs from a 

vertical position. 

C. The vine shows greatest vigour at the points furthest from the 

root. 

D. The gi’eater the number of shoots the weaker they will be 

individually, and conversely the fewer the shoots, the greater 
is the vigour of each. 

]’]. The more abundant the fruit on the individual vine the 
lower is the sugar content. 

The skilled, pruner can decide at a glance the necessary treatment 
of any individual vine. No two vines are alike, and no single method 
of pruning can be prescribed tha,t will meet the requirements of every 
vine in the vineyard. Not only each variety but also each plant of a 
single variety requires individual consideration. The less vigorous vines 
naturally are pruned harder than their stronger growing neighbours, 
but as already explained the requisite knowledge of the correct degree of 
pruning can only be gained by experience and observation. 

Vines must be pruned during the winter while they are completely 
dormant. They must not, however, be pruned too early in the winter, 
blit sufficient time allowed for the canes to be completely matured. Early 
pruning should particularly be avoided in districts subject to late 
frosts, as vines pruned shortly after leaf fall are the first to commence 
sprouting, and the young growth is very sust*.eptible to injury; by 
pruning late when the sap is rising in the vines sprouting can be 
delayed a foainight, or even longer, and this delay frequently tides 
the vines safely over a dangerous period of late frosts. Late^ pruning 
causes vines to bleed profusely from the pruning cuts, and this is con¬ 
sidered by some vignerons to be detrimental. Opinions, however, 
differ upon the, subject, a.iid the view is held that less injury is done 
by late pruning, and some bleeding than can be done by a late frost 
to the young growth on vines pruned early in the winter. 

The exudation of large quantities of sap would naturally suggest 
a weakening of the vine, but vines that have been under observation 
over a period of years show no ill-eifects from such loss of sap either in 
the fruit or growth of canes. 

Tavo different methods are practised in making pruning cuts. 

In wet climates it is customary to cut through the node exposing 
n hard surface, which, to some extent, prevents the entry of water and 
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subsequent decay. (Plate 71; Fig. A.) However, in Queensland, con¬ 
ditions are drier, and the cut is usually made above the bud, as shown 
in Plate 71, Pig. 2. 

The base buds, marked 1 in Plate 71, Pig. B, in many varieties of 
grapes do not produce fruit-bearing canes, and they are, therefore, not 
taken into consideration when pmning. Should the first and second 
buds, marked 2 and 3 in Plate 71, Pig. B, become damaged or fail 
to develop for any reason, the base buds are forced into growth and 
provide pruning wood for the following winter. 



Plate 71. 

Two different types of pruning cuts. 

There are two methods of pruning grape vines, viz., short pruning 
and, long pruning. Some varieties of grapes commence to bear their 
fruit on the canes arising from the first and second buds. They are 
usually termed ''good croppers,’’ and in consequence they are "short 
pruned” to the first two buds. The small length of cane thus left 
for fruit-bearing purposes is referred to as a "spur.” (Plate 77.) 
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Plate 72. Plate 73. 

A young vine before pruning. The same vine as in Plate 72 

after pruning. 


Other varieties prodviee best from the canes issuing from the fourth 
and filth buds and even from eyes further along the cane. Varieties 
of this class sxa long pruned by leaving a length of cane, called a rod, 
with six to eight buds or ev^en more, to bear the fruit. Again some 
vines possess exceptional vigour and these may be pruned to bear 
heavier crops than less robust varieties, being long pruned to a rod of 
four or five buds. In long pruning it is imperative that for ever}^ rod 
left for fruit-bearing purposes a spur pruned to two buds be left at 
its base. The spur is not reciuired for fiaiit but to provide renewal wood 
for the following year. When pruning, the rod is completely removed, 
the uppermost cane of the spur is shortened to a rod while the lower 
cane is pruned to a spur of two buds. The same j)rocedure is repeated 
at the following pruning. 

There are various systems of training and pruning, in short as well 
as in long pruning, and these are described. 



Plate 74. 

Plate 75. 

A two-year-old vine before 

The same vine as in Plate 74 

pruning. 

after pruning. 
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The Boya4; or Unilateral Cordon Method of Short Pruning. 

A young, year-old vine before praning by the Roy at or Unilateral 
Cordon method is shown in Plate 72, while Plate 73 shows the same vine 
after pruning. It will be noted that the most upright growing cane has 
been selected and shortened back to three buds. This main cane will 
form the trunk of the future vine. 

A two-year-old vine before the second pruning is shown in Plate 74, 
while Plate 75 shows the same vine after it has been pruned and trained 
along the first wire. It will be observed that the cane has been given 
a graceful curve on to the wire. This is important in order to prevent 
any check to the flow of sap and to avoid splitting in later years. At 
the end of the cane where it is shortened back a bud is selected on the 



Plate 77, 

The same vine as in Plate 76 
after pruning, and showing 
the first spurs. 

under surface. The purpose of this is to induce the new growth from 
this end to lie as flat as possible along the wire and not to grow upwards, 
as would be the case if the end bud were on the upper surface. The 
growth from the end bud is required to lengthen the main arm the 
next year. 

A vine before receiving its third pruning is illustrated in Plate 76. 
The pruning at this stage consists of forming the first fruit-bearing 
spurs by selecting canes arising along the top surface of the young main 
arm, and pruning them back to two buds. The spurs should be spaced 
about 6 inches ai)art, and the first spur must be situated past the curve 
of the neck of the vine. If it is allowed to form at the centre of the 
curve it will become over-vigorous and impoverish the rest of the vine. 
A section of the cane from the end bud is laid down along the wire 
with the end bud of the new section on the under surface, as in the 
previous pruning. Plate 77 shows the vine after pruning. 


Plate 76. 

A three-year-old vine 
before pruning. 
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Having formed the first spurs, the following summer two canes 
should be produced from each spur, i.e., one from each bud left on the 
spurs; at pruning the cane growing from the bottom bud of each spur, 
and which therefore is closest to the main arm, is selected and pruned 
to two buds. All other growth appearing above it is pruned off. 
Pruning from now on consists of treating the spurs as above mentioned, 
forming new spurs, as in Plate 79, and yearly laying down a section of 
the end cane until the vine eventually attains its full length. 

Wlien this stage is reached the last spur on the vine needs different 
treatment; from the two canes that appear at this point the uppermost 
one is pruned to several buds and tied down to meet the first spur of 
the adjoining vine. The lower cane is then shortened back to a spur of 
two buds. The following summer this spur should produce two canes, 
one from each bud. The next winter these two canes will be treated 
in the same manner as at the previous pruning. 



Plate 79, 

The same vino as in Plate 78 after pruning. 
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Plate 80. 

A ten-year-old vine before pruning. 


PJate 81. 

The same vine as in Plate 80 after pruning. 


years later, before pruning. 


V- .i .4.* 





Plate 83. 

Tlic same vine as in PJatc 82 after pmninfr; note the short spurs in comparison 

with those in Plate 84. 


After a few years the spnirs on short-pruned vines tend to become 
twisted and knotty and much longer than is desirable. To avoid this 
it is first necessary to always prune to tlie lower cane on the spur, as 
previously explained, and to preserve any water shoots appearing about 
the base of the spurs; these w^ater shoots can be utilised the following 
year in forming fresh spurs when the old ones are removed. The spurs 
should l)e removed while they are comparatively small or before they 
become too large and knotty. They should never be allow’ed to attain 
such dimensions as those shown in Plate 84. To remove spurs of this 
type results in severe injury to the vine. 

Plate 80 shows a vine before pruning at ten years of age, and 
Plate 81 illustrates the same vine after pruning. The illustration on 
Plate 82 shows the same vine four years later, and in Plate 83 it appears 
after having been pruned. 
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Plate 85. 

Thomery Espalier. 

It will be observed that the spurs on the above vine have been kept 
reasonably short by careful pruning, a contrast to the vine in Plate 84, 
which is about the same age. 

Thomery Espalier or Bi-Lateral Cordon Method of Short Pruning. 

The Thomery Espalier or Bi-Lateral Cordon is a two-armed vine 
( Plate 85). The young vine should be trained to resemble as closely 
as possible the letter T. The method of forming a Thomery Espalier 
is as follows:— 

In the spring of the first year a strong, upright-gi’owing shoot from 
the young plant is selected and pinched off about 4 inches below the 
first trellis wire; the top bud will later send out another shoot, but this 
shoot is again pinched back when it is a few inches long. Several 
shoots will appear now, but only the top one should be allowed to grow, 
the others being pinched back in order to encourage the growth of the 
top cane. 



Plate 86. 

A badly formed Thomery Espalier. 
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The following winter it will be noticed that this treatment has 
encouraged several buds to form close to one another on the cane just 
below the wire. The vine should be pruned at this point and the stem 
tied to the wire. 

In the spring two shoots arising from about the same level can be 
selected and trained in opposite directions along the wire to form the 
main ai*ms; all other growth should be kept suppressed. The canes 
arising from the two main arms are pruned to two buds as in the Royat 
or Unilateral Cordon method. 

THE BOBDELAISE ESPALIER METHOD OF LONG PRUNING. 

The Bordelaise Espalier method of long pruning is suitable to 
strong growing and shy bearing vines, and is as follows.—A strong 
upright growing cane from a young vine is pruned through the node 
at the height of the first wire to which it is securely tied. 

Several canes will now appear, and the following winter the two 
uppermost are shortened back to spurs, each of two buds, all other 
growth on the main stem being cut aw'ay. 




Plate 87. 

Bordelaise Espalier. 



By the next winter each of these spurs will have produced two 
canes. The top canes are pruned to short rods of four or five buds, 
according to the strength of the young vine, and tied dowm in opposite 
directions to each other along the bottom wire, while the low^er canes 
are each pruned to spurs of two buds. 

At the fourth pruning the rod that has borne the fruit the previous 
summer is completely removed, and the two canes issuing from each of 
the spurs are treated in the same manner as in the previous pruning. 

The rods are required purely for fruit-bearing purposes, and are 
cut off at the following pruning. The spurs may produce fruit-bearing 
canes, but their chief function is to supply canes to form fruiting rods 
and spurs at the following pnxning. 

The age of the vine, its vigour, and the nature of the land on 
which it is growing decide the length of fruit*bearing rods it is able 
to support. Plate 87 illustrates a vine trained as a Bordelaise Espalier. 



Plate 88. 
Casanave Gordon. 



Plate 89. 

Diagrammatic representation showing the formation of the bush vine 
{From Farmers* Bulletin, No. 140, Department of Agriculture N,B,W.) 
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The Casanaye Cordon Method of Long Priming. 

The Casanave Cordon method of long pruning, like the Bordelaise 
Espalier, is suitable for strong growing vines. 

The young vine is trained as a Royat or Unilateral Cordon until 
it arrives at the stage when the main spurs are established on the vine. 
Plate 88 shows a vine pruned as a Casanave Cordon. It will be noticed 
that the uppermost cane has been pruned to a rod of five or six buds and 
tied down to the main arm the bottom cane being pruned to a spur of 
two buds. Where only one cane occurs it should be pruned to a spur. 

As in the Bordelaise Espalier method the rod is retained purely 
for fruit-bearing purposes, and is completely removed at the following 
pruning. The spurs are likewise required to provide renewal wood 
for the following summer. 

Tlie length of the vine may var^^ according to its vigour. 

The object of tying the rods to the main arm is to promote an 
even growth from each bud. If the canes were allowed to remain 
upright, poSvSibly the top buds would make vigorous growth, whilst 
the bottom eyes remained dormant. 

The Bush or Goblet System of Pruning. 

The ‘ditferent stages in the formation of a spur pruned bush vine 
are illustrated in Plate 89. 

It is a first essential that a stout stem or tmnk be established in 
order that the vine may be supported against strong winds. 

The illustration in Pig. A, Plate 89, shows a young vine hard 
pruned to two buds and the two strong canes it devel()i)ed the following 
summer. 

At the next pruning the strongest and most ui)riglit growing cane 
is shortened back to a height at wdiich the head of Ihe vine is to be 
formed. A long section of internode should be left above the top bud 
in order to tie it securely to the stake. 

The height of the head of the vine varies; for wine varieties and 
raisin grapes grown in a hot dry district 8 to 10 inches from the ground 
is sufficient; for table varieties a longer stem from 12 to 16 inches is 
preferred,. 

The vine after tiie second pruning and the growth made the summer 
following in show'u in Fig. B of Plate 89. At the tliird pruning (Plate 
89; Fig. C) the first two s|)urs have been formed, w]ri<»b in turn will 
develop into main arms, as shown in Fig. D of Plate 89. At the foiirlli 
pruning the eight canes, as shown in tlie last illustration, can each be 
pruned to two bud spurs. 

The diagrams shown in Plate 89, however, must not be taken too 
literally; they merely depict the various stages of training and short 
pruning a bush Yine under ideal conditions. 

The number of spurs the vine is capable of carrying will depend 
entirely upon its vigour and its habit of bearing fruit, and must be 
left to the judgment of the pruner. It is a wise ppcedure, though, 
to reduce the number of spurs if the vine is making poor growth, 
but where the growth is good more spurs may be allow^ed to remain. 
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Once the vine has been formed and established the pruning from 
then on consists of providing sufficient spurs for the annual fruiting 
wood, and spacing the spurs so that they will not overcrowd each other. 
In addition to this, any old spurs that have become knotty and elongated 
should be replaced by new and more vigorous growth. 

As some vines do not fruit well when short pruned to spui*s of two 
buds, it is in these cases necessary to adopt a different method of prun¬ 
ing and leave two or more canes of the previous years’ growth from 
2 to 3 feet long to bear fruit. 

The Bordelaise Espalier method oJ' 
pruning trellised vines can be adopted for 
vines trained on the Bush or Goblet method. 

In the case of the latter, the fruit-^bearing 
rods instead of being tied down to the lirst 
wire are either twisted together in the form 
of a bow or they may be bent down and tied 
to the base of the opposite spur. (Plate 90.) 

Summer Pruning. 

Summer i)runing may be divided into 
three separate and distinct operations, namely, 
the renioA'al of young shoots, pinching and 
topping. 

Each spring, vines produce a number of 
superfluous shoots which, if allowed to remain, would greatly diminish 
the vigour of the vine. In the case of bearing vines showing too many 
fruit blossoms, as well as young vines, the suppression of young shoots 
is necessary to regulate the-crop within reasonable limits. 

Moreover, these shoots, if not summer pruned, will have to i)e 
winter pruned, and the latter operation inflicts a w^ound that is more 
difficult to heal over than the former. 

The work is best executed when the shoots are about 10 to 12 inches 
long, when they can be easily removed under pressure of the thumb 
and index finger ; at this stage they should be sufficiently developed 
to show^ which of them have fruit blossoms. 

All w^ater slioots issuing from the old wood, both arms and trunk, 
should be removed, unless they are needed to reform vines, replace spurs 
that have become elongated and knotty, or fill up a gap in the spurs. 

In .spur pruned vines of both bush and trellis type frequently tw^o 
or even three shoots arise from each bud. Pew vines can support such 
growdh, especially if it is fruitful, and remain healthy. Where more 
than one shoot occurs the weakest should be removed, leaving only one 
at each node. One shoot to each spur would probably be sufficient for 
the le.ss vigorous vines. Stronger growing kinds, though, may support 
two or more shoots on each spur. 

The removal of young shoots of long pruned vines consists 5f 
removing the surplus shoots on the rods and preserving the strongest 
shoots on the spurs, in order that sturdy renewal wood be available 
for the following pruning, providing always that where necessary 
wmter shoots should be retained to replace spurs. 



Plate 90. 

Pod-pruned bush vine. 
(After Fig. 18 , Farmer ft* 
BuUctin, No. 140 , Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, N.S. W .) 
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The operation of pinching is advantageouK for two purposes; 
firstly, to assist tlie setting of the fruit, and secondly to balance the 
growth from the spurs. Some vines persist in setting their fruit very 
badly; by nipping off the extremities of the canes with the thumb nail 
when the blossoms begin to open, the nourishment that would othei^wise 
be absorbed by the young growth is diverted to the flowers, and this 
often has a beneficial effect upon fruit setting. Should, the pinching 
be done a week to ten days before the flowers commence to open the 
young shoots will have commenced fresh growth, which will only 
aggravate the trouble. 

The extreme end buds of the spiu's or f rniit-bearing rods are usually 
tlie first to commence growth and absorb most of the sap, thus preventing 
the other buds from bursting. By pinching these shoots when they are 
a few inches long a cheek is given to their growth and the other buds 
are enabled to burst and make normal vegetation. 

Vines that are not vigorous should not be pinched. 

The pinching of the young shoots has its advantages as has already 
been explained; topping or lopping off more matured (?mies, however, 
is a practice which can easily be abused, wdth harmful effects to the 
vine as well as to the fruit. The idea of removing a considerable 
jjortion of cane growth so that the bunches may benefit by the sap that 
is forced into them is unsound, and very often the practice rather impairs 
the quality of the fruit than improves it. 

The leaves are of the utmost importance to the vine; and they 
may be regarded as the seat of manufacture of certain essential sub¬ 
stances that the vine and the fruit need. Consequently the source of 
supply thereof is reduced materially by an indiscriminate use of 
topping. 

Topping should only be practised on healthy vines w^hen the 
strong growth interferes with cultivation or harvesting. 

The bunches are usually better developed and more attractive in 
appearance if allow^ed to ripen in the shade. Ilow^ever. if the foliage 
is too dense a few of the low^er leaves may be removed, but this must be 
done with discretion. 

Repnming After Frost Injury. 

Spring frosts oecasionally cause considerable damage to grape \ ines, 
especially in the inland and tableland districts. Early sprouting 
varieties and vines which come into leaf prematurely as a result of early 
pruning are naturally more susceptible to injury. 

Unfortunately, one frost can destroy practically the entire crop 
of a vineyard; but, provided tfie damage occurs before the vines have 
made too much headway, it is possible, by skilful repruning, to produce 
a half crop or even two-thirds of an average crop that wdll ripen satis¬ 
factorily under normal conditions. 

The buds of a grape vine appear to the unaided eye to occur singly 
on the vine, though two, three, or even four dormant buds are actu^ly 
situated about the base of each obvious bud and there remain dormant, 
except in the event of injury, when the most forward of them is forced 
into growth. This first dormant bud is capable of producing sound, 
normal wood, and in quite a number of varieties it is fruitful. 
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In a few days after frost injury the damage is clearly defined, and 
the work of repair should be carried out as soon as possible. The 
damaged shoots should be removed from the vine at a point just below 
their first buds, but not too close to the spur, otherwise there would be 
a grave danger of destroying the dormant buds at the base of the shoot. 

The method of repruning depends on the extent of the damage and 
the stage of growth of the young shoots. In the event of the shoots 
being frosted when they are but a few inches in length or less, they may 
be killed outright, and there will be no need to touch the vines, as the 
dormant bud will then automatically develop; if the young canes are 
only partly damaged by frost and sufficiently soft to snap off under 
pressure of the thumb, the work can be done by hand. 

Should the damage occur later, when the canes have become pithy 
and are inclined to tear rather than snap off, the secateurs or a sharp 
knife should be brought into use, otherwise there is danger of destroying 
the basal buds. 

Occasionally some shoots showing fruit have escaped injury while 
the rest of the vine is badly damaged. These shoots mny remain, but 
they must be pinched back so that the dormant eyes on the frosted spurs 
may develop. 

Repruned vines receive a severe shock and are temporarily 
unbalanced; when they commence their second growth they invariably 
shoot from most unexpected places. Water shoots will appear along the 
main arms and from the base of spurs. This surplus growth must be 
rigorously suppressed, and only the main shoots required on the spurs 
retained. Should this work be neglected, the vine would result in a 
dense mass of slender, weak canes, producing little fruiting wood for 
the following pruning. 

Naturally, some varieties crop more freely when repruned than 
others. However, repruning aims not only at producing a crop of f ruit 
but also at stimulating the development of suitable canes capable of 
producing a normal crop in the following year. 

The Judicious Use of the Pruning Saw. 

The pruning saw should be used with discretion in the vineyard, 
the secateurs alone being sufficient to deal with most of the work. * The 
improper use of the pruning saw can cause very serious damage, 
especially on aged vines, where often an irremediable injury is inflicted 
that frequently brings about an early decline. 

It is necessary at times, of course, to remove worn-out growth or 
overgrown spurs with the saw, but in most cases the saw-cut could have 
been avoided if the fault had been observed in the early stages and 
rectified then with the secateurs. In many instances the saw-cut is 
mistakenly made close on to the main arms, exposing a large wound 
which seldom heals over but gradually dies further back into the very 
heart of the vine. The softer tissues of a grape vine, when exposed to 
the weather, naturally collapse and die back much more rapidly than 
those of plants of a harder nature. Thus in a large wound the young 
callus may not be able to cover the cut. 
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Plate 91. 

Large injurious wounds made by saw-cuts too close to the main arm. 


When large saw-euts are neees.sary it is preferable to leave a pro¬ 
jecting stub of about 2 inches. The following winter the dead portion 
of the stub can be removed, when it will be found tiiat the surface area 
of live tissue exposed by the wound has been considerably reduced, and 
it will callus quickly. At this stage the healing process can be further 
expedited by protecting the wound from the weather by a good wax 
preparation or one of the bitumen products on the market. 



Plate 92. 

A fine pergola in the making, both ornamental and commercial. 
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The illustration in Plate 91 
shows two injuries on a vine caused 
through wTongful saw-cuts. The 
deep-seated wound A has pene¬ 
trated -almost through the vine, 
while the injury B, which was made 
some years later, is in a less 
advanced stage. It will be observed 
that growth has practically ceased 
past the injury A. 

OVEEHEAD TRELLISINO. 

Stixuig growing varieties, pre¬ 
ferably with large leaves, are the 
most suitable for garden or drive 
pergolas. Various systems of train¬ 
ing vines overhead can be 
employed; some, however, are 
rather eorax)licated and entail a lot 
of time and attention in order that 
they do not get out of control. 

A simple method is as follow's:— 
The vines may be planted 6 feet 
apart in the rows; the first vine is 
trained to a single upright stem 
and taken halfway across the roof 
of the trellis; the second vine is 
trained either as a Royat or Uni¬ 
lateral Cordon or as a Thomery 
Espalier or Bilateral Cordon along 
the bottom wire at a height of 20 
or 22 inches from the ground; the 
third vine is taken overhead in the 
same manner as the first; the fourth 
is trained in a similar way to the 
second, and so on to the end of 
the row^ The same arrangement 
applies to the opposite wall of the 
trellis. 

The trellis is wired at convenient 
spaeings along the sides and roof. 

The canes that issue from the 
vines on the bottom wire are 
trained upwards on the side wires 
of the trellis to shelter the walls; 
the vines trained overhead have 
bare stems from the ground, the 
first spur being situated just past 
the bend on to the roof. 

Short pruning is applied to vines 
trained overhead; how^ever, should 
they show excessive vigour, the 
Casanave method of long pruning 
may be adoi)ted. 



Plate 93. 

Method of tramiog overheadr 
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Virus Diseases of the Strawberry. 

F. W. BLACKFOEI), B.Sc.Agr., Assistant to Eesearch Ollicer. 

T'^URING recent years, strawberry growers in many countries have been 
^ troubled by a ''degeneration^’ or "running-out” of certain varie¬ 
ties. On investigation, it was shown that virus diseases played an 
important part in the production of this condition. Two such virus 
diseases are now recognised as a major cause of losses in strawberry 
lilantings. Both of these occur in the Southern States of Australia, 
where they are reported to be assuming serious proportions. Surveys 
made in the southern districts of Queensland have revealed that these 
diseases are present here also, though not, ^is yet, causing serious harm. 
It must be remembered, however, that the spread of virus diseases is 
insidious and their effects are seldom appreciated until the trouble is 
widespread and the losses are severe. It is with the object of showing 
how the consequences of neglect may be avoided that this article has 
b(:*eu written. The early recognition of diseased plants and the adoption 
o|- control measures without delay should jirevent the diseases becoming 
a serious factor in the production of the crop. 

History. 

Tin* first record of a strawberry disease of a virus nature w'as made 
in (‘alifornia in 1922, It was later described as a "degeneration” 
disease, and Avas known as "yellow^s.” Still later it was renamed 
"xantliosis” to distinguish it from such well-known diseases as cabbage 
yellows, caused by fungal organisms. A somewhat similar disease was 
described from England under the name "yellow-edge.” Further work 
has shown that the American and English diseases are ]>robably indenti- 
(^al. The ^liseas^:* has since been recorded from Canada, France, New 
Zealand, Tasmania, and Victoria, so that it is widespread. 

Another viims disease, exhibiting symptoms somewdiat different from 
those of yellowy-edge w^as found affecting strawberries in Oregon. This 
disease Avas given the name "crinkle,” It has also been recorded from 
Canada, England, and Victoria. 

Both the abovementioned diseases occur in strawberry plantings in 
Queensland. Yellow-edge is more prevalent than crinkle, though in one 
jdanting the latter diseast^ was present in a severe form in an introduced 
variety with the result that the plants were a total loss. 

Symptoms. 

Y* Ihm-idge .—Plants affected Avith the virus causing yellow-edge 
have a sickly, pale green, stunted appearance. While the outside leaves 
may be more or less normal, the centre leaves are small and deformed. 
The leaf stalks are shortened, giving the whole plant a flat, bunched 
Mppearance. The most striking symptom, from Avliieh the disease is 
named, is the creamy yellow colouration extending iiA from the edge of 
the leaflets. The malformations in the centre leaves are due to the 
margins of the leaflets being curled or eupi)ed upw^ards. Very often the 
Avhole leaflet is twisted and the margin deeply indented. 

CnnJile .—Crinkle affected plants also have a dwuirfed, pale green, 
siekl}' ax)pearanee. As is the case wdth yellow-edge, there is a shortening 
of the leaf stalks which gives a flat, bunched appearance to the plant. 
The curling of the leaves found in yellow-edge is replaced by a crinkling 
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Plate 94. 

Virus Diseases op the Strawberry. 

Top left —Crinkle; note mottling of leaves. Top right .—^Yellow edge; note 
deformed leaves and yellow edges. Bottom .—Healthy plant. 

N B —These three plants were of the same age and were growing within a few 
feet of each other. 
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and puckering. Instead of the yellow margin, the characteristic symp¬ 
tom is a mottling produced by the presence of small, yellowish sjiots 
with ill-defined margins. In older spots, the centre turns a red or brown 
colour, so that when a leaf is held up to the light, each spot appears as a 
brown, dead area surrounded by a creamy yellow halo. 

Plants infected with either of these diseases rarely carry a crop of 
fruit, and in such cases only a small crop, very often of deformed fruit, 
is set. 

Mode of Spread. 

Strawberry plants infected with one or the other of these virus 
diseases produce diseased runners. The of such diseased 

runners is the commonest method by which the diseases are si)read. 
They are not transmitted through the seed and are incapable of living in 
the soil, so that unless infected from outside sources, seedlings, even from 
infected plants, are healthy. 

Certain viruses are very easily spread by the contact of a healthy 
plant with sap from a diseased plant, but this is apparently not the case 
in the strawberry. Hepeated attempts by overseas workers to transmit the 
disease by rubbing leaves with pads soaked in sap from diseased plants, 
pricking a healthy leaf through a diseased leaf, or injection of sap from 
diseased plants have proved unsuccessful. Hence, there seems no danger 
of carrying the disease to healthy i)lants on cultivation imx)lements or on 
the fingers of pickers. 

Transmission from a diseased to a healthy plant has been experi¬ 
mentally brought about by means of the strawberry apiiis. Other insects 
and the commonly ocfcurring red si)ider are not known to transmit the 
diseases. 

Methods of Control. 

In Europe and America it has been found that certain varieties of 
strawberries are more or less resistant to the virus diseases described 
above. Fragaria chiloeTuis, a wild type of strawberry, is highly resistant 
to yellow-edge, showing no symptoms although infected with the virus. 
Another wild tyfie, F, virginiana^ is highly susceptible, liowever. 
Varieties eontaining a high percentage of (Filmnsis blood are highly 
resistant to yellow-edge. Recent work in the Ihiited States has shown 
that certain strains which have been bred there show a marked degree 
of resistance to crinkle. 

The most important varieties grown in Queensland, Phenomenal and 
Aiirie, seem to be susceptible to both yellow-edge and crinkle. The posi¬ 
tion at present, however, does not call for such a step as the introduction 
of new varieties, as surveys show that it should be possible to control the 
diseases by other means. 

As mentioned previously, the chief means of si>read is by planting 
runners from diseased mother plants. To avoid this, the diseased mother 
plants should be rogued from the runner beds. 

In Southern Queensland, strawberries planted in mid March are 
bearing towards the end of May, and the crop may continue until some 
time in December. The symptoms are much more pronounced during 
the cooler months. At terax>e rat tires above 80 deg. F. those of yellow- 
edge are masked and difficult to recognise. As Queensland's summer 
temperatures are well above thivS mark, the removal of affected plants 
should commence in winter in the early part of the picking 
season. The early eradication of virus infected plants has an additional 
benefit in that it reduces the probability of the spread of the disease 
within the plantation. The removal of affected plants is not a difficult 
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pi'ocedure when carried out at the correct time and, moreover, no loss is 
sustained as these plants bear little or no crop. 

It is preferable that a grower should save his own runners from 
plants known to be free from disease, rather than use j>laiits of unknown 
origin. However, in cases where virus infection has been severe, runners 
should be obtained elsewhere from a more healthy area. 
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Hints for Pig Exhibitors. 

E. J. SHELTON, II.D.A,, Senior Instructor in Pig Baising. 

Selection of the Show Pig. 

'TTHE aim of the stud stock breeder is to biTed and exhibit animals 

which will win a place in the best of company. The time the 
exhibitor is willing to give to the preparation of his stock and the 
businesslike attitude he adopts generally towards the job are also 
important factors. He will certainly learn by experience that there 
are times when a few extra minutes spent and additional care in 
handling may mean the difference between a champion, a first, a second, 
a third prize, or even no prize at all. Successful exhibitors thus spare 
no effort to ensurci having their stock ready in ample time before 
judging, while their ability in handling the animal when it is paraded 
for judgment also counts. 

^Admittedly some animals are easier tn handle than others. Some 
are good f(Holers: some have an attractive gait and intelligence; others 
may be good, but stubborn. Some pigs feed well in familiar surround¬ 
ings, but when placed in the show pens become restless and disgruntled 
in tlieir strange envii-onment, refuse to eat, and so rapidly lose ‘"bloom, 
thus spoiling the exhibitor's chance in competition with otlier more 
docile and adaptable animals. 

In selection, nothing but the very best should be considered. It is 
useless filling \ip show pens with second-grade animals. The size and 
importance of tlie show and the keenness of eompotition must, of course, 
lie taken into (‘onsideratioii. To win a championship at a small country 
show is (jiiite a different thing from winning the premier awTird at 
Brisbane, or any of the other major vshows. 

Studying the Schedule. 

The (‘xliiliitor should study carefully the prize schedule inontlis 
}»efor(‘ he jiroposes to exhibit, and should aim at having iiis animals 
entered in classes for which they are most suited. A class for boar 
over nine months and under twelve months is more readily won, other 
things being equal, wdth a boar nearer tw^elve months than nine months 
old. The prize for sows with litter not more than ten weeks old is more 
frequently won with a really good sow with a litter ten weeks old, 
than with a sow equally as good, but with a litter only ten days old; 
in fact, the ver>" y^^Bng litter has little chance in keen competition, 
besides they are much more subject to injury in transit and in penning 
at the show. Size for age also is important. In a class for sow twelve 
months old, the sow should be well grown and be fairly forward in her 
gestation period; a sow not in pig does not—and should not—stand 
the same chance of winning, and certainly does not ""show up’^ to the 
same advantage. The commercial qualities are even more iraiiortant 
than those associated with appearance. 

Freedom from Faults Desirable. 

Animals with manifest faults should never he exhibited. A boar 
with one only testicle showing, a sow with several blind or dummy teats 
should not be considered for a moment. A pig with a long, unmaiuige- 
able tongue which protrudes several inches from the mouth should 
not be shown, nor should pigs rnismarked or definitdly faulty in 
conformation. 
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It should be remembered that improvement in livestock generally— 
whether pigs, horses, cattle, sheep, or other animals—depends very 
largely on thoughtful selection of breeding stock, coupled with efficient 
feeding and careful management. The successful breeder recognises 
at once hereditary characteristics in his animals and, consequently, 
is able to take full advantage of the good points and blend them in 
such a way that the resultant progeny should be even better than the 
parents. Practically all the characteristics of economic importance in 
farm animals are hereditary to some degree. In pigs, for example, 
colour, easy feeding qualities, early maturity, prolificacy, milk produc¬ 
tion, and the length and conformation which characterise the modern 
long, lean, light-shouldered bacon type are all more or less hereditary. 



Plate 96. 

Typical representatives of breeds of pigs popular at Australian live stock shows. 
These animals are all in top show condition, and have been properly prepared in 
readiness for placing before the judge. 
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Condition. 

Breeding stock should be shown in good breeding condition only 
any tendency to excessive fatness should be strictly avoided. 11* breed¬ 
ing stock over twelve months old are any good as breeders and are 
shown in profitable condition, they will not be overfat. Similarly,, 
animals in low condition are undesirable. Even a sow with a large 
litter should be in good condition, otherwise she will not show to 
advantage. 

Commercial stock should be exhibited in prime fleshy condition 
only, for there is no demand for very fat meat, and the judge is 
definitely at fault who recognises and awards prizes to overfat animals. 
Ex(.‘essively fat animals are not likely to prove profitable breeders. 

Preparation and Handling. 

Animals with a vicious temperament should be excluded from 
the show ring and should not be kex)t on the farm. Even ordinary 
good-tempered pigs must be prepared and always be handled with 
great care. 

The tusks of all boar i>igs over six months of age should be cut 
or sawn off long before the animal is to be penned for show; in fact,, 
the tusks should be remov(‘d wfliether the animal is to be exhibited or 
not, for boars are notoriously unreliable, and even the quietest of them 
will at times turn suddenly and show fight. On several occasions in 
recent years owners or attendants have been rix)ped in the leg by tusks 
of boars w^hich were ordinarily very quiet and docile w^hen on tJie 
home farm. The most useful instrument of all for the removal of 
boar tusks is a pair of blacksmith’s bolt cutters. Advice on this matter 
may be obtained from the Department of Agriculture and Stock. 

(Jreat care also should be taken in entering the boar pen and in 
handling the suckei’s when the sow' and litter are together, espe<fially 
at show^ time when tlie animals are being continuously roused up by 
visitors. This is most imixudant and instructions should l)e strictly 
carried out. 



Plate 97. 

A champion Middle White, shown in wonderful condition, possibly too fat for 
use in a warm climate. Note tine silky hair, nice brush on tail, and contented 
appearance of this animal. 
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Oiling and l^^aring Skin. 

It is unwise to smear the skin and hair with a heavy coat of sticky 
oil. It is equally unwise to permit the exhibition of pigs without first 
thoroughly washing and cleansing the skin and hair. Regular washing 
with warm water and soft soap should be the rule for several weeks 
before the date of showing. The exhibitor who pens pigs bespattered 
with mud and in a dirty condition only exposes himself to criticism. 
Careful washing and grooming, brushing over with a brush or cloth, 
or spraying—using colourless oil—^is advised, and especially immediately 
before parading. Regular oiling will assist in keeping the animals 
free of i)arasites, and in mellowing the skin and hair with obvious 
advantages. It will be noted also that the animal itself appreciates 
this extra attention. 

In the exhibition of stud pigs, clipping of the hair is always 
objectionable. It is not really necessary, and any attempt to clip 
with a view to removing natural mismarkings is an offence. 

The animals should be carefully trained to x)arade properly and 
to stand at ease before the judge. The anxious, excitable animal— 
especially if in charge of an excitable attendant—usually fares badly, 
while the well-trained animal in the hands of a patient, observant 
exhibitor is more likely to succeed. 


Judging Rings. 

It is, of course, essential to parade all mature animals before the 
judge, for it is quite imposvsible to judge mature stock satisfactorily 
'while they are penned in small enclosures. Judging rings or lanes are 
desirable where they can be arranged for, provided that the animals 
are well-trained, and that exbibitoi*s are prepared to devote time to 
the job. In fact, pig judges should specially urge show” societies to 
give this matter the attention it needs; otherwise it will probably be 
forgotten. 

Exercise and Feeding. 

Regular exercise is essential to the successful exhibition of pigs, 
plus plenty of green food and clean drinking water. Purgative medi¬ 
cines should not be used, nor should foods of a very laxative nature. 
The amount of food used shoiild be strictly limited during the period 
the animal is on show^ 

It is w'ise to accustom the animal for some weeks beforehand to 
the same food it will get at the show; otherwise change of diet might 
upset the digestive organs and cause illness, loss of appetite, and 
^ ^ bloom. 

If the animal refuses to eat and appears to be fretting and losing 
condition, a slice or two of apple or carrot, a piece of pumpkin, or some 
such tasty morsel—especially if sprinkled with salt—will often bring 
the animal back to its food. In fact, a very light sprinkling of salt 
over the food occasionally, followed by clean drinking water, will be 
found useful for show pigs. Clean dry straw, and plenty of it, is 
advisable for bedding down, and will make the animd feel more at 
case. Sawdust, shavings, corn husks, or leaves are not advised if it 
is possible to substitute straw. The pens must be kept clean, and 
soiled bedding and dung must be removed regularly every two or three 
ihours. 
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DON*T DISCARD 

^5 YOUR OLD CANS! 

rfOPlf I WE RE-TIN THEM, KNOCK OUT THE DENTS AND APPLY 

WHO NEW LABELS WHERE REQUIRED. 

CAN Size, Galls. . . 2 3 4 5 6 8 

HAKB Per Can, each 9/6 10/- 10/6 11/6 12/6 14/6 

WE PAY FREIGHT EACH WAY. 

IMPORTANT.— Only Cans of reasonable repair warrant the 
cost of re-tinning. 

When you compare our low price for New Cans, send a Trial Order and see how you can 
save money. Consign all Cans to “ Brunswick Street,per Goods Train, and we will 
return them in a few days. CASH WITH ORDER 


Mackie & Wilson Ltd. 

Lutwyche Koad, Bowen Bridge, Brisbane, Q. 


PHONE: M3926 


The Lister Supreme - Gets all the Cream 


Stainless 



DISCS are standard equipment 
IN ALL LISTER SEPARATORS. 
Improve Cream Quality^ 

Lower Separating Costs, 

STAYBRITE STAINLESS STEEL 

will not rust, corrode nor tarnish and 
is not affected by milk acids. 

Get full particulars from the Queens¬ 
land Agrents — 

WINCHCOMEE, CKSm Ud, 

99/101 E%gle Street* BrUlMuie 
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DETACH THIS COUPON AND MAIL IT T0»DAY . 
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Oeneral Instructions. 

It is imiieeessary for tlie exhibitor to appear before the judge in 
togs''; he should be just as spie and span as the animal. A 
combination of both, added to a pleasant, courteous manner, and a smile 
even under diffieiilt eircumstanees, does miicli to create eonlidencc. The 
exhibitor should watch the animal durijig judging; lie should not watch 
the judge except to receive advice or instrucftions. When the judge 
has finished with an animal, its owner should not woriy other exhibitors 
who are just as keenly interested in their own exhibits jus he is in his. 
The judge has a difficult task and appreciates the co-operation of 
exhibitors in placing the animals before him as recjuired. Exhibitors 
should not try to influence the judge, but should be ready at any time 
to answer <|uestions the steward might Jisk. When judging is com¬ 
pleted, the exhibitor should await a favouralile opportunity for having 
a chat to the judge about the exhibits. Sliows are educational, and ar(‘ 
for the purpose of providing comparisons. Exhiliitors are, of eourse, 
entitled to their own opinions just as much as tlie judge. The judge 
should plan his movements so as to enabh* him to speml siitficient time 
discussing awards with exlribitors. 

Agrieultural soeieti(‘S are always glad to have suggestions from 
exhibitors. Ev(U'y exhibitor is, or should bt\ a show society member, 
and should, therefore, liave some influence on the success or otherwise 
of the show. Alember exhibitors have the |)rivil(‘ge of sending in 
nomination of sectional judges for cousideration by the show society 
eoncernod. 

It is well to remember, loo, that it is only fair to other exhibitoi's 
of |)ure bred animals that the stud pigs of all bre^Hlers ('oncerned should 
be registered in the appropriate herd book, or be eligible for registration. 
The Australian Stud Pig Breeders' Society' provides for registration of 
all breeds here. 

It is wise also to have printed ptxligree forms for stud pigs, and 
it is important to have the pedigrees prepared beforehand in readiness, 
so that when an animal is sold, the pedigree may be handed over with 
the cash receipt. Delay in the iasuing and forwarding of pedigrees, 
and the preparation of pedigrees wdiich are lacking in detail cause 
trouble, confusion, and unnecessary inconvenience to the buyer. All 
stud sales should be on a cash basis, and delivery should be subject 
to this consideration. 

Judicious advertising should not be neglected. The Stud Pig 
Breeders' Society will advise any breeder interested as to the prices 
he or she should ask for pedigree male or female animals, on the costs 
of advertising and on similar matters. The Departimuit of Agriculture 
also advises on these points. 

Despatching^ Crating, Loading. 

Full particulars about the size of crates, material to be used, 
method of construction, and other relevant information may be obtained 
at any time from the Department of Agriculture and Stock, free of 
cost. Crates should be returned promptly, if required, and in as good 
a condition as when received. Freight on returned empty crates 
should be paid after proper consignment notes have been made out 
and signed. The full name and address of sender and of the person to 
whom consigned should be affixed in a conspicuous position on the 
crate. 

8 
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It is wise to remember that pigs in crates will not he accepted 
for transport by shipping companies aa cargo on passenger or tourist 
steamers or on first-class overseas liners, nor will they accept for some 
places—such as Darwin, New Guinea, and Fiji—unless space, feeding, 
and attention has previously been arranged for. Shipment in such 
cases wM)uld be by cargo steamers, or as otherwise arranged. 

Prior advice regarding despatch of the stock, prompt despatch 
of pedigree and prize records of parents and the general business-like 
attitude of the breeder towards the clerical part of the job is most 
important, and should not be neglected. 



Plate 98. . 

An entrant in sow and litter (Large White) coinpetitiou in \yhi(‘h at some 
shows the jioints are allotted (50 to litter and 40 to sow. The sow has given of her 
best to her babies, and in consequence is not carrying the coTidition sin* otherwise 
would h«,ve for show purposes. The litter is well develoi>ed, and indicates proUlicacy 
and thriftiness. 


Bail Transport of Stud Pigs. 

Where stud pigs (or other pigs) are being transported by rail 
to shows or other destinations, prior arrangements should be made for 
necessary space in the rail wagons used for that purpostL Pigs for¬ 
warded loose would be transported in wagons for wdiieli the symbols 
used are ^‘MGP,’^ and ‘‘FP,'' and in which one or both decks 

may be used as provided. 

Crated pigs are conveyed in other convenient type wagons, but 
will not be accepted for carriage on express passcuiger or mail trains. 

Pigs in crates are charged first-claas rates, the freight being deter¬ 
mined by machine weight. Where two or more pigs are forwarded in 
one crate and the weight exceeds tw^o hundred weight, the rate \ti\l be 
increased to that of a JL van. 

Note should be made of the 20 per cent, rebate allowed on the 
transi)ort of pigs for breeding purposes, and of which particulars may 
be obtained from station masters. Where long distances are to be 
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Plate 99. 

Another entrant in the sow and litter (Berkshire) competition. In this case the 
points would be more evenly distributed because the sow is in nice show^ condition 
and th(' litter could not be better. Well marked, well developed, and very attractive. 





Plate 100. 

Tlie Wessex Saddleback grows rapidly, and is of a contented disposition. These 
young pigs are in course of preparation for stud purposes, and would be in excellent 
eonditioii for exliibition in ‘‘under four months” tdass. 
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travelled, it will be necessary for the consignor to make prior arrange¬ 
ments for feeding and attention to the animals at a station at which 
there is continuous attendance of a station mast^er, and of which 
information may be obtained on application to the railway people. 
Where feed is supplied by consignor and is attached to the crate, it 
may be arranged for one of the railway men to feed the animals en 
route, but this arrangement is purly a personal one and is not provided 
for in the regulations. 

Water is not supplied en route unless attended to by coixsignor or 
his agent. 

In case of long distance transport, it is sometimes possible to 
arrange for fast transit by express goods trains. 

Trucking, Feeding, Insurance. 

Arrangements may usually be made through stock and station 
agents for feeding and attending to crated or pigs loose in trucks 
en route. The cost of this service should be borne by the purchaser, 
who also should pay rail freight at the destination, unless the receiver’s 
station is a ^^gate'" where there is no official regularly on duty. In all 
such cases, freight must he prepaid, and any rebate allowable should 
be claimed when adjusting freight. 

Insurance companies will not usually accept live pigs as ‘'stock/" 
and unless arranged for specially they will not quote for any other 
than a transit, “fam to farm"" cover. It is essential in the interest 
of the business that these matters be inquired into before stock arc 
quoted, especially for long distance and overseas orders. 

Feeding on board ship can usually be arranged for through the 
ship"s carpenter. In all such cases, the people concerned look quite 
reasonably for a gratuity for rendering such a service. 

Financial Assistance. 

Those interested in the importation of stud stock from overseas 
should place themselves in oomnumication with State Departments of 
Agriculture, where full particulars can be obtained relating to schemes 
of financial assistance to importers of pedigreed animals. The condi¬ 
tions are subject to variation from time to time, hence cannot be 
included in detail in these notes. 

Trucking of Pigs and Oalves. 

The Queensland Railway Department for some months past has 
been fitting a number of the smaller type sheep and pig trucks with a 
partition on each floor, in order to keep the pigs separated from small 
calves loaded at the same time by farmers and buyers. All concerned 
are notified that waggons of this type must be ordered when mixed 
consigiuneiits are to he loaded. This service of the Railway Department 
will be appreciated by all sections of the trade, for apart from the 
prevention of cruelty aspect, both pigs and calves will arrive at their 
destination in very much better condition. 
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[/Vioto. hy i'ourtc^y of A. 11. H\mons and Jos. B. Suaui, from the Empire Pork Revieic. 

Piute 101. 

The Ideal Export lUtoNj-K ('arcask.- Note e\(‘imeas, clean, attractive 

appearance, and freedom from coarst^neas (»f this ideal export haconer. The cut 
portion indicaten that the overseas market prefers in jtriinc, fleshy condition, 
for there is no profitable market for overfat pif^s. Drchsed weight (in this case) 
145 lb., under Queensland conditions w'ouhl indicate a live weight of 190 lb., a weight 
too heavy for Australian requirements but suited to a g(»od (dass overseas trade. 
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[P/ioto. hy courtesy of A. H. Snnons and Jos. B. Swain, from the Empire Pork HevUno* 


Plate 102. 

The Porker Carcase. —Note clean, attractive appearance, freedom from 

fault, length, tlesliiness, and evenness of carcase. The cut portion suggests a very 
lean carcase with fat and lean nicely streamed. Dressed weight 70 lb., which, under 
Queensland conditions, would indicate live weight at approximately 100 lb., a very 
useful weight in the frosien pork trade and also for Australian requirements. 
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Acute Bloating of Cattle. 

W, lirXOV, ln‘^l>((to^ of ^to(k. 

A (TTE bloating of ruiniiiaiits, cattlo particularly, may occur at any 
^ time from a variety of causes, Imt most (‘ommonly through turning 
hungry cattle on to luxui'iant green feed, or on to lurbag(‘ country, 
after lii‘avy rains and ulum tin* ^ oung hcrl)age is making rapid growth. 

ruder station (*onditions, \sh<‘re stO(*k ar^ not seen e\ery da>, little 
<‘ari 1)0 done to pre\ent losvSi^s, but on smalhu* holdings losses may be 
minimised if a sta('k of (lr\ ha\ is provided and to ^^hlch stock have 
access before and after being allowed on to green feed. The long, dry 
hay assists regurgitation, wdiieli is ditheult wlnui large quantities of 
short, sucimlent feed has h en eaten, and, if it is available, animals will 
always take a few mouthfuls, with bmicfiidal results. 

Syiu])toms of bloating apjiear quiekly. Animals st(>p feeding and 
stand still with ar'dieil backs, turning their lu'ads trequently to the 
abdomen, which increases vapidly in ‘^-ze—the swelling becoming most 
marked on the left side. As the abdomen enlarges, breatliing becomes 
more and more difficult. Tn very acute cases tlie nostrils dilate, the 
animal stretches out its longue, hellov\s, and luially staggers and dies in 
convulsions. 

In less acute cases the devtlopmeiit of gas is sIowtv, and frequent 
belching and vomiting prevents its excessive accumulation. In these 
cases the use of a gag made from a stick about 8 inches long and 2 
inches in diameter, with holes at each end through which a thin rope 
is run to form a rough bridU*—the stick being smeared with tar or 
grei^ise before being put into the moutli—is of value, as it facilitates 
belching. 
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Massage of both flanks, applying moderate pressure with both fists 
upwards and downwards—particularly over the whole of the left flank 
*—while the animal stands with its head uphill, is also beneficial. 

Puncture of the rumen with a trocar and canula saves many valu¬ 
able animals. TJie instrument must be sterilised by boiling for ten 
minutes before use. It is wise to keep it ready, wrapped in a sterile 
towel. The trocar, with its protecting tube, is pushed into the most 
prominent point of the left flank, usually midway between the point 
of the hip and the middle of the last rib. Holding the instrument in 
the left hand, a sharp l)low with the palm of the right hand causes it 
to penetrate the skin, abdominal wall, and the riimeii. 

The point of the trocar is dir^^cted towards the right elbow. 

The trocar is withdrawn gradually from its sheath, allowing the 
gas to escape slowly, giving immediate relief to the an}nia]. 

When gas ceases to escape, a cork ma.y be used to close the canula, 
which is left in ])ositi(]n and secured by a clean bandage tied over it 
and round the body of the animal. Any furtlier aeeumulation of gas 
is allowed to escape slowly by removing tlie eoi‘k. When no longer 
required the canula is withdrawn, and the simdl puncture dressed with 
tincture of iodine. 


PALATABILITY OF FEEDS. 

Wlrile the cost of the ration fed to dairy cows is likely to influence 
its composition, consideration should also })e given to the paiatability 
of the feeds selected. Nothing should be fed to the animals which will 
affect the quality of the product yielded. What is suitable for one 
animal may not be suitable for another, and the method of using stock 
foods governs their value. For producing animals—i.e., animals con¬ 
verting the food eaten into some product such as miik-™it is essential 
that they should eat enough. In order to guarantee this sufficiency, 
care should be taken to ensure that the ration fed is wholesome and 
palatable. 

Unless the ration is j)alatal)le, cows and fattening pigs will not 
consume sufficient food for the efficient production of milk and cream, 
and bacon. Unpalatable foods which have to be fed to milking cows 
should be used sparingly and mixed with some other well-liked feed. 
In this way, the ])ulk of the ration can he increased, the more palatable 
ingredients inducing the animal to eonsume tlie whole of the mixture. 
Roughage can be chopped and mixed with concentrates. The roughage 
often becomes softer and the mixture more wholesome and appetising 
by mixing it with a dilution of molasses. 

It is only by feeding rations of a palatable nature that the maximum 
production can be obtained from live stock. At the same time, ^it 
must be rememhered that an important function of farm animals is *to 
convert into useful products material which would otherwise be wasted. 
By keeping a watch on the materials at liaiul, it should be possible 
to dispose of practically all the feed available in a way which will 
ensure the best return. 
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Dairy Farmers 

and 

Stock Breeders 



Illustrated here is Foremost of Blacklands, by Florric's Victory of Blacklands, ex 
Favourite 5th of Blacklands, which produced 83 lb, of milk and 3.04 lb. fat in 
24 hours, and 615 lb. of fat in 273 days, calving again 6 weeks after finish of 

the test, At the Imbil Show she produced 78i lb. milk and 2.75 lb. fat in 

24 hours, twice a day milking, winning the butter-fat test and breaking the then 
existing record. Her daughter. Foremost 2nd, has also passed the 273 days' test, 
but was not fed to the same extent as the dam, and had to depend mainly on 
natural feed; still, she was able to produce 11,505 lb. milk and 422^ Ib. fat in 
273 days. She is the last of the Sir Hugh of Hillvicw Cows. We have a buli-calf 
from Foremost 2nd by Blackland's Maior for Sale. He was born 20th April, 1938. 
Tattoo 915. Colour is a nice rich red, and price is 20 Guineas. He is eligible for 
free freight on the Railways. We have, also, a young bull by The Valley Charmer 
from Blacklands Carnat.on 7fh for Sale. He is 18 months old arid ready for service, 
and the price is 18 Guineas. Also a number of heifers up to 2 years of age. 
We have sold cattle to practically all parts of Australia, and a few years ago 
exported 6 heifers and 2 bulls to a buyer in India. About 35 head were sent 
to Western Australia, 3 cows and 1 bull to the Northern Territory, 1 bull to South 
Australia, and about 25 head of bulls to New South Wales. Heifers and cows that 

we have sold have performed very wed in different show rings, and have held 

their own at the bucket and in different milking competitions on show grounds. 
One cow bred at Blacklands won the Championship at last year's Monto and 
Gayndah Shows. 

Our wins at the Brisbane Exhibition have been very consistent over a long 
number of years, and although we have not shown there since 1936, our wins 
previous to that were remarkable. One Championship and one Reserve Champion 
In buttor-fat tests, Reserve Champion Bull, 1 Champion and 10 Reserve Champion¬ 
ships for cows, also won Big Group prize from 1929 to 1933, Inclusive, and again 
in 1935, as well as scores of 1st, 2nd, and 3rd prizes in other classes. 

When you wish to buy heifers or bulls, see what Blacklands has to offer first. 

We guarantee satisfactiorv—Inspection Invited—Write for Particulars to-— 

A. PICKELS 


"BLACKLANDS," WONDAI 

Phone: 70 B 
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GLENVIEW JERSEYS .. 



for Type 
and 

Producfion 


" Glenview Star¬ 
light," Champion 
Jersey Cow, Bris¬ 
bane Show, 1938. 


If you follow our Brisbane Show Ring awards and the 273-day Test Records, you will 
have noticed the outstanding success of the " Glenview Stud in recent years. At the 
three latest Brisbane Royal Shows wo have won the Type and Production Trophy with 
different animals, viz., 1936 with Glenview Sultane's Maiesty,*' 1937 with "Glenview 
Starlight," and 1938 with "Glenview Pontorson," all are cows that have gained distinc¬ 
tion in the Show Ring. 

At present we have for sale a number of cows and heifers at reasonable prices. 

F. P. FOWLER & SON, " Glenview," Coalstoun Lakes 


Cabulcha Large Whites— 

NATIONAL SHOW AWARDS, 1938 

First Prize—Pen, Three Baconers 
Second Prize—Pen, Three Porkers 

Cabulcha Black Polls— 

First and Champion Bull, Three Years and Over 
First and Second Bull, Two Years and Under Three Years 
First and Champion Cow, Three Years and Over 
First Heifer, Two Years and Under Three Years 
First Heifer, Eighteen Months and Under Two Years 
First Heifer, Twelve Months and Under Eighteen Months 
First and Second Heifer, Six Months and Under 
Twelve Months 

First and Second, Group of Four 
First and Second, Sires' Progeny Stakes 

STOCK ALWAYS AVAILABLE FOR INSPECTION 
Telephone 14 

J. M. NEWMAN, Caboolture 
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WOUNDS IN HORSES—SIMPLE TREATMENT. 

The fundamental i)rinei])le underlying all wound treatment is the 
provision of suitable downward drainage for the discharges from the 
wound. If such drainage* is provided, then most wounds tend to heal 
well, but deep wounds penetrating downwards and which form pockets 
do not progrcKSS satisfactorily, for the reason that j>us and discharges 
collect witliin them and cannot g(d away. Wounds which x>enetrate 
in an upward direction need little treatment, beyond ensuring that they 
remain open wliile healing from their deepest part and that they are 
reasonably clean <)n the surface. Jn the case, liowever, of downward 
penetrating wounds, it is necessary to use a knife judiciously in order 
to allow the discliarges a free outtiow'. 

Itefore any wound treatment is attempted, the injured edges of 
tile wound sliould b ' eiijiped with scissors to remove the hair and reveal 
the true nature of tiu' wound. I'he next tiling to do is to wash the 
wound thoroughly with a warm, weak <]isinfeetant solution. Then, if 
necessary, the depth of tlu* wound can be exjilored with a blunt x>Lol>e 
whieh lias beem lioilcd, or with the fingers after the hands have been 
tliororiglily waslied and serulibed. IhinctiinHl wonnds—such as nail or 
stake wounds- a!*e always diffieult to drain and often have to be opened 
up. Mi(*ro})es are earri(*(l in when the foot is imnetured, pus of a black 
licjuid and foul simdling nature may gath(*r in tlie foot, and may continue 
to aeeuniulate liiiauisi* it cannot drain away. If that happens, acute 
lameness is (-ertain to follow. If unattend(*d, these eorrupt fluids rise 
slowly above tlie l<*vel of tin* horu and eventually break out through 
the soft skin over the coronet; hut by that time tlie structures within 
the foot arc in a nasty mess and tlie case has b(‘come very serious. 

To treat hoof punctm-cs, the wliole foot is cleaned and, if possible, 
it is held in a biK'lut of warm disinft‘ctant solution to still further 
cleanse it and also softt'ii the horn. The sole of the foot is then pared 
away by making a eone-shajied hole at the point where })ain is most 
acute. The a{)e\ of tin* coii:* must be carried right tlirough the horn 
until blood or pus is rcvcal(*d. The })us sliould tlien be allowed to 
drain away. To prevent the bole fi*om closing, a pad soaked in a solu¬ 
tion of iron peridiloi'idc should be placed in th ' woiuul and the treatment 
should he repeated daily while necessary. If treated thoroughly in 
the way described little further attention is necessary. 


ROTATIONAL GRAZING. 

The i)raetice of grazing paddocks throughout the year according to 
a pre-arranged plan of lolation—althongii higlily successful in countries 
with a reliable rainfall—is not practi(*ahle, as a general rule, in Queens¬ 
land. The main object of rotational grazing—the regular provision of 
short, young grass—can, however, be aeiiieved as far as weather condi- 
ditions will permit by submitting each paddoek to sliort and intermittent 
grazings, rather than to continuous grazing. In order that this practice 
of intermittent grazing may be applied in an efficient way, it is necessary 
to subdivide a fairly large number of paddocks, each of which may be 
grazed down by the available stock witliin a short period and then 
rested. 
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Broaflly speaking, the system of nianagement recommended for 
dairy pastures is to concentrate the producing stock on a paddock of 
young, leafy pasture for a few days, and when it has been eaten down 
fairly closely, transfer the stock to another paddock of young grass; 
and so on, coming back to the first paddock some weeks later, when 
good feed is again available on it. 

Since the pasture in different paddocks may vary in its rate of 
growth, no definite orderly rotation may be possible, but each padttock 
may be grazed and spelled intermittently. 

—C. W. Winders. 


BLIGHT IN CATTLE. 

Blight in cattle may again become prevalent in the coastal areas 
of the State during the wet season. 

This is a highly contagious disorder, and, apart from losing condi¬ 
tion, many animals become blind. Treatment should be applied as 
soon as the trouble is noticed. 

The following solution is very useful in treating the complaint:— 

Nitrate of silver .. .. .. 8 grains 

Sulphate of morphia .. .. .. 1 grain 

Soft water .. .. .. . . 1 ounce 

An alternative and less expensive renuHly is a mixture of 2 per 
cent, zinc sulphate and 2 per cent, boracic acid in water that has been 

boiled. 

All eye discharges should be washed from the face of the beast 
and vaseline applied to the area covered. The discharges attract flies; 
while flies continue to irritate the animal a cure will be long delayed, 
if not prevented entirely. 

The affected eyes should be syringed in the early morning and late 
afternoon. A small bulb syringe is quite suitable for applying the 
solution. 


DERMATITIS. 

A condition manifested by intense irritation, and development of 
dropsical swellings, and later death of unpigmented surfaces of the 
body, sometimes occurs during summer in country where trefoil and St. 
John’s wort grow. It is only on white unpigmented patches of the 
animars skin that the condition appears. Pigmented or coloured 
portions of the skin remain unaffected. Feeding experiments have 
proved that the ingestion of these plants, together with exposure to 
strong sunlight, bring about the condition. Cattle so affected show 
signs of much irritation, biting and licking themselves. Within a few 
days excoriation of the skin of unpigniented areas occurs. Animals 
become feverish and lose condition rapidly. 

Sheep are affected similarly; the ears and face become thickened 
and dropsical, and the lips become hard and leathery. If shade i§ 
provided, animals seek it readily to obtain relief. 

Staining of white patches on cattle with ordinary washing blue is 
protective. An application of a solution of permanganate of potash 
made with rain water to a deep pink colour gives relief. 


— W, ZHaon, 
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STOCK WATERING FACILITIES. 

On many grazing properties in Queensland there is sufficient 
surface water to last until June or July in a normal year, and possibly 
until August in a good year, when there has been a heavy wet season. 
There is a period between the time that the surface water dries up and 
file first storms fall in wffiich it is necessary to provide water, either by 
well or bore. 

When selecting a site for a well or a bore, the grazier should first 
make a survey of his country. A site should, if possible, be selected on 
a part of the property wliere cattle do not feed intensively when surface 
water is available. On a number of grazing properties the mistake has 
been made of putting down a bore in close proximity to surface water. 
As tile surface water dries up, the grass in the immediate vicinity is 
also eaten out, and when it is necessary to pump water for stock tliere 
i.s often no grass in close proximity to the bore or well. As a result, 
the stock are forced to walk long distances to grass. 

When bore.s and wells are put down in jilaces away from surface 
water, there will probably be grass near at hand in a dry time, and 
cattl(‘ will do better, drink ofteiier, and retain condition that they would 
otherwise lose througli excessive walking. 

•“ Jas. Carew. 


Plato 103. rnTioto. ; Lands Department. 

A Uairt Pabm in the Making. —^Newly cleared and grassed rain forest country 
at GranadiBa, North Queensland. 
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Effect of Disease or\ Composition and 
Yield of MilH. 

^HE effect of disease on milk from cows is variable. Usually there 
is an alteration in composition, accompanied by a decrease in yield. 
Generally speaking, the milk-sugar (lactose) is considerably decreased 
and the chloride and ash content increased. Pat is more likely to be 
increased than diminished. Casein is likely to be lowered and albumen 
increased, whilst the total protein may remain constant. A considera¬ 
tion of one or two important diseases will illustrate the changes that 
may occur. 

Mastitis is one of the commonest diseases in this country, and 
analyses show that the casein, fat, and lactose are markedly reduced 
and the chlorides increased in milk from cows suffering from this 
malady. Casein and fat are the all-important substances in the manu¬ 
facture of cheese, and a deficiency of these constituents in milk means 
a lowered cheese yield at the factory. The importance of this disease 
in relation to cheese making is, therefore, very evident, and only serves 
to emphasise the need for greater care and vigilance on the part of all 
concerned in the dairying industry. 

Foot and mouth disease is not known in Australia, but analyses of 
milk in countries where it occurs show that drastic changes are wrought 
in the composition and yield of milk. One of the most noticeable effects 
of the ons(*t of this disease is a very marked reduction in the volume of 
the milk secreted-~"Often to one-quarter of its original quantity. The 
changes in comx>osition depend very much on whether the udder is 
intlarnod or not. If the iidder is inflamed, then the changes in conv 
j>osition are very similar to those that occur in cases of mastitis. When 
the udder is not inflamed the fat, protein, and ash are increased and 
tlie lactose diminished. The fat may rise to as high as 10 to 15 per cent., 
the protein to 5 per cent, (normally 3), and the lactose diminishes to 
3 or 4 per cent, (normally 5). 
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ALFA VALE A.I.S. STUD 


ALFA VALE - - NANANGO 

Bulls and 
Heifers 
FOR SALE 

Ten Cows in fhe " Alfa 
Vale A.I.S. Sfud ail 
have won prizes in the 
Show Ring, including 
Ground Milking Tests, j 

All of which have an j 
official yield of over i 
70 lb. of milk each in 
24 hours, their average 
yield being 76 lb. of 

milk and 3.3 lb. of fat each in 24 hours (without allowances for age), 
and the ten cows have an average of 728.36 lb. of fat each in 273 days 
(with allowances for age). Eight of these are bred at "Alfa Vale" by 
the Senior Sire " Reward of Fairfield," and the first cow is the dam 
of the Junior Sire, " Penrhos Pansy's Pride." 



CARNATION 
JERSEY STUD 

We again exhibited at the 
Royal National Show, and our 
exhibit included the Progeny of 
our two Stud Sires, namely— 
Vinchelex Golden Victory 
(imp.) and Oxford Noble Peer. 


We are offering for sale a young Bull 
fit for Service, by Vinchelez Golden 
Victory (imp.), and also a very fine 
young Heifer, a double grand 
daughter of Vinchelez Golden Victory 
(imp.). We welcome Inspection. 
The Stud is situated 17 miles from 
Brisbane and almost adjoining the 
Redbank railway station. 

W. SPRESSER & SON 

Redbank, Queensland 

Phone: Ipswich 853 S 


D, ** » Junior 2-year-oid, produced 

t5Uy I our USiry ilOCK 482.59 Ib. Butter-fat In 273 days from 
' * over 8,000 Ib. of milk over the same period. 

From This fine production strain is right through 

G our present Herd. 

rassme re BULLS AND HEIFERS FOR SALE 

Prices on application, stock sent anywhere 

Jersey Stud w. j. affleck 


Our Stud has been established for thirty-six 
years. Mature experience has enabled us 
to breed stock which make profitable 
production a reality, records established 
by our Stud Stock still remain unbroken. 


Grassmere Jersey Stud, North Pine, 
Queensland 


Phone 


-Petrie 
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ALFA VALE PETER " 


buy YOUR A.I.S. Stock from— 

"EHLMA" PARK 
STUD 

WARRA, WESTERN LINE 

At Royal National, a Heifer by Alfa 
Vale Peter'' was placed 3rd in a strong 
field, a full sister was placed 2nd in the 
same class, 1937. and 4th in under 12 
m milk, 1938, and 3rd in Novice. 
GOOD STOCK—REASONABLE PRICES 

N. M. BipSTRUP 

Sire: Reward of Fairfield (A.R.) :— Dam: 
Gwen of Alfa Vale (A.R.). Dam produced 
327 lb. Butter-fat in 273 days as a 
senior 2 year old 


CONSISTENT EXHIBITORS AND PRIZEWINNERS 


With 14 Firsts -- 8 

AT THE ROYAL 

FIRST AND THIRD—Sire and Progeny 
FIRST—Breeders' Group 
FIRST—Exhibitors' Group 
FIRST AND SECOND—Sires' Progeny 

Stakes 

FIRST —Sires' Progeny Stakes. Junior Group 
RESERVE CHAMPION COW 
Winner of " Live Stock Bulletin/' team of 

7 cows^ tested over 273 days, average 

f reduction, 485.64 lb. fat over period 
rd Heifer Jersey Milklrip Tost, 48 hours. 
Average production. 1 S3 Id. Butter-fat 


Seconds - - 5 Thirds 

NATIONAL, 1938 

Bulls and Heifers For Sale 

OXFORD JERSEY 
STUD 

Wanora, via Ipswich 

E. BURTON & SONS 

Proprietors 


DUrnidyri the advance register. Prize¬ 

winners at many country shows 

Iprcpv Xf-I 2nd Aged Bull CU$$; 4th under 2 

(ESTABLISHED OVER 20 YEARS) w. W. MALLET 

_ , . - . . - - namboor - - 

Pedigree Stock For Sale Phone n i - - p.o. Box 35 


Our Stock Satisfies Everybody 

"BARAMBANK" 

on the Banks of the " Barambah " 

BREEDERS OF WESSEX SADDLEBACK STUD PIGS 

Sows and Boars for Sale 

Well-grown Stock always Available 

BARAMBANK STUD PIGGERY 


REDGATE, 


(Prop, C. Bischoff) 

Phone: 49 K 


Via MURGOH 
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It is rather curious and interesting to find that the composition of 
milk when a cow dries off is very similar to that from a (*ow witli foot 
and mouth disease, without inflaniraation of the udder. Drying a cow 
off usually involves a considerable reduction in her feed, togetlier witli 
less frequent milking, and it is suggested that there is a similarity 
between those conditions and those that oeetir in severe disease. In 
eases of disease tliero is a marked decrease in the food intake, and the 
milkings are apt 1o become less frequent. Tlie abnormality of milk 
and tlie decrease in jdeld brought about by these two dus«‘as{\s alone 
indicate the economic importance of disease in regard to the dairying 
industry. Anything tiiat the individual farmer may do towards 
imiiroving the health of his herd will not only be of benefit to liimself^ 
but to the industry at large. 

—r>. Si. J. Kent, 


DAIRY PASTURES. 

Efficient production is tlie only form of economic production, and 
this, perhaps, apjilies more to dairying than to any other primary 
indnstr3^ 

Efficiency is achieved by ensuring that cows reeiuve tlie right food 
in the right quantities. The cheapest means of filling the first require¬ 
ment is by herd testing and culling, since this method onl}^ high- 
producing cows are maintained on the farm. 

Nowadays, the value of dairy land is judged, not li.v the number of 
eow^s it will carry, but b^^ the butter-fat production per acre. Once 
this idea is fixed in mind, it becomes obvious that the higher the cow 
yields the more economic a ]>r()dueing unit she becomes. Low producers 
mean reduced output and reduced efficienc}’’ in the wmrking of the farm. 

As the dair^^ cow is required to produce large quantities of milk 
which is rich in protein, it follows that it must be given foods which are 
likewise rich in protein. There is little difference between the food 
values of the various popular cultivated grasses, w^hicli in the carlj^ 
stages of growth are eipial in protein content to many valued concen¬ 
trates. The young slioots are very rich in this res])oct, and tliis accounts 
for rapid recovery of cattle grazing on pastures after rain following 
spells of dry weather, or after a burn. 

Here, tlieii, is a natural food for the dairy cow readily available. 
It is economic, too, beeanse with a little care it can be produced in large 
quantities, and it requires no labour in feeding. The dairy pastures 
tlien deserve special attention to maintain them at an effiivient standard. 
There are several ways of maintaining and improving pastures, 
namely:— 

(1) The growing of grasses wiiieh have a high feeding value. 

(2) Top-dressing pasture land. 

(3) Rotational grazing, or, in other wmrds, feeding the grass 
w^hile in its young stage of growTh. 

(4) Renovation of pastures. 

In selecting grasses, attention must he given to their adaptability 
to local conditions, period of growdh and production, nutritive value, 
palatabilit 3 % and suitability for grazing and hay making. Tlie length 
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of the grazing season is increased and the returns improved by the use 
of top-dressing. Its practicability depends on the increased returns in 
terms of cash. 

Rotational grazing does not involve so great an outlay and is more 
a matter of pasture improvement by ensuring the economical use of 
herbage. The subdivision of holdings to provide rotational grazing 
appears to offer a ready means of immediate ])enefit through pasture 
management. And now is the time to act. It will be too late to achieve 
any advantage if it is left to make a start when the season turns dry. 

— C. fV. Winders. 


POINTS IN DAIRY PRACTICE. 

Maximum results on the dairy farm can only be obtained by ilw 
suc(‘essful eombination of three factors—the farmer, the pasture, and 
the stock. The farmer must efiicientlj^ manage and improve his pastures, 
wdiile the stock must give the highest possible amount of milk fat from 
the quantity of food consumed. 

The farmer may claim that he has good cows and produce factory 
returns as evidence thereof. That evidence, however, is merely proof 
that the herd is good, not that each individual memlxw is good. Until 
he submits his herd to regular testing, he has no definite ]>roof that his 
herd contains no unprofitable cows, that his herd sire is at least main¬ 
taining the production in tiie younger stock, or that he is breeding 
from the right cows. A recmrd of any drop in fac'tory returns is an 
open boolv to the regular testing farmer, but a sealed book to the farmer 
wx)rking solely on factory returns. 

if the position is to be improved by herd testing, the responsibility 
is on the farmer to consider the individual results and carry out the 
necessary remedies. Failure to act on the part of the farmer cannot 
be held against herd testing. 

The fertility of the land must be maintained if the pastures are 
to carry the stock economically. Each cow returns to the soil a pro- 
I)ortion ot the plant food it consumes in the form of manure, which 
should be regularly broken up and distributed by har-rows. The plant 
foods which are not T*cturned to the i)astures are those which make 
the milk and those used to produce and maintain the body of the 
animals. A (^ow which produces 500 gallons of milk in a lactation 
period, ec|uivalent to approximately 200 lb. of fat, removes from the 
pasture nt least 7 lb. of lime and 11 lb. of phosphoric acid in the milk 
alone. This is equivalent to approximately a lialf-lmndredw'eight of 
bonedust or superphosi)hate. Thus a herd of forty such cows would 
remove yearly the equivalent of 1 ton of those fertilizers from the 
pasture. As a large proportion of Queensland soils are deficient in 
phosphorus, Y)articularly in coastal areas, a loss such as this is a very 
serious matter, and if not returned to the soil in some form, pastures 
will deteriorate, and conditions conducive to the occurrence of stock 
diseases peculiar to phosphorus deficiency may develop. 

There are various ways in which these plant foods can be returned 
to the pastures. The obvious method is to distribute the i)hosphatic 
fertilizer over the x)astures; a less obvious but efficient method is to 
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administer at least 2 oz. of bone meal to each cow daily. This weight 
only makes good the calcium and phosphorus removed in the milk and 
is distributed over the pastures in the droppings. 

The introduction of improved pasture grasses and the adoption of 
rotational grazing would also assist materially in obtaining the maximum 
efficiency on the dairy farm. 

—L. A, Burgess. 


SOME FACTORS IN PROFITABLE DAIRYING. 

The first essential is to have every cow in tlie herd tested to make 
certain that she is worth keeping. As the animals must be adequately 
and properly fed, the next important factor is that governing production. 

A good water supply is necessai-y. An ideal condition is, of (course, 
sufficient water at convenient points in every paddock. Many -dairy 
farmers, however, are satisfieul with at least one good watering ])lace. 
Tliat means tliat if the herd is feeding at a distance from the water 
the cows do not go to the trough to drink as frequently as they would 
if it were closer to their gnizing ground. On hot days it takes*quite a 
lot out of animals to walk any distainte, and when they do come in to 
water they stay in its vicinity. As the area surrounding the water is 
usually l)are from over-grazing, they get very little to eat. So, in 
either case, the milk flow is serioasly affected. 

Another point which is often overlooked is the destruction of grass 
and herbage caused by the extra tramping of the animals going to and 
fro. Cows frequently destroy more feed with their feet than they 
actually eat. 

Subdivision of ])addock8 will provide sue(mlent pastures ('arrydng 
a full complement of proteiiLs, wdiich the cattle relish and clean up as 
they proceed wdthout tramping half of it into the ground. '^A^th 
pastures under complete control, the herbage and grasses can be fed 
off as required; and, in times of plenty, all surplus growThs may" be 
mown and conserved eitlier as hay or ensilage. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE SEPARATOR FLOAT. 

Probably the most neglected part of the separator is the float, the function of 
which is to regulate the flow’ of milk into the bowl. 

This means tliat it should be perfectly balanced, otherwdso an irregular flow 
occurs and iiieflicicnt separation and fluctuation of tests result. 

It has been frequently found that floats are badly dented or leaking. To 
this condition is added the danger of throwing the float out of balance by unskilful 
repairs. It has also been found that leaking floats have l)een repaired without first 
emptying them, which makes them heavier than designed. 

I'rolialdy the most serious aspect of daiimged fioats is the fact that cracks 
and badly soldered joints provide just the right conditions for the growth of 
bacteria. " Consequently, milk passing over them becomes contaminated, resulting in 
many cases of cream being graded down. 

Dairymen would be w'ell advised to give consideration to this matter, and 
when repairs are necessary to have them done by a competent tradesman, who 
should be advised of the importance of the work. 

— S. E. Vegg. 
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Sheep on Coastal Farms. 

^OASTAL farmers who are desirous of stocking sheep usually ask the 

question how to start to the best advantage. Conditions and circum¬ 
stances along the coast vary so greatly that no hard and fast rules can 
be laid down. 

It is usually considered that where dairying, pig raising, and mixed 
farming can be successfully combined in coastal area>s the conditions 
are favourable for fat lamb raising. There is one chief guiding point, 
and that is, where the rainfall can be considered as excessive for the 
combination mentioned, it will be decidedly against the wellbeing of 
sheep. 

For fat lamb raising the British l)reeds should be used. The mo.st 
suitable of them is the Romney Marsli, and the w^etter the conditions 
the nearer to the pure Romney Marsh the breeding flock should be. 
If crossbred or Corriedale ewes are not available, then strong-woolled, 
X)lain-bodied merino ewes should be introduced, to which should be 
mated pure Romney Marsh rams. Of the i^rogeny, ewes should be 
retained for breeding and the wethers used for home consumption or 
sold as fat lambs. Merino ewes should not be retained on the coast for 
longer than two seasons. 

All lambs should be marked during August, and the ewes shorn in 
September. If the ewes are healthy and well fed from the time the 
lambs ar(' dropxjed, all lambs that are to be sold should be fit before or 
during December. A month after the lambs are disposed of, the ewes 
that are to be sold should be fat and sold as such to secure best results. 
Healthy merino ewes with good teeth and carrying not more than four 
or five months^ wool should fatten on good feed in three or four weeks. 

— Jos, Ca/rmtf, 
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AN AVENUE OF PROFIT FOR THE SHEEP MAN. 

It is admitted by those in a position to know that one of the more 
important retarding factors in the fat lamb industry is the meagre 
supply of crossbred ewes. This applies not only in Queensland, but all 
over Australia. 

Excellent crossbred ewe lambs, bred the right way, are regularly 
slaughtered as fat lambs. This is wrong in principle, although easily 
understood. Farmers generally are not in a position to refuse the 
remunerative figure offered. The opportunity exists, therefore, for the 
man further out, especially on some of that excellent country reclaimed 
from pear infestation, to join long-woolled rams with the robust type 
of merino, with the object of retaining the ewes of the drop for sale to 
fat lamb raisers nearer in and on the dearer country. The wethers of 
the drop should be dispased of as fat lambs. 

The profits to a grazier adopting this policy are undoubted. 

— J, L. Hodge. 


HEREDITY IN SHEEP. 

None of the domestic animals respond quicker to careful breeding 
than the sheep. 

It may be taken, with some exceptions, admittedly, that like begets 
like—hence the importance of what is called prepotency in the sire. 
This power is especially important in the merino, when it is estimated 
that fully 80 per cent, of the animal’s qualities are in the fleece. 

To the careful student of breeding, prepotency in the sire is chiefly 
indicated in the head. This must be entirely masculine, witli a bold 
eye, strong horn, well sprung, and with the head aixd neck well let into 
the shoulders. No matter how well a ram is covered, if the head is 
wrong disappointment usually follows his use in the stud. 

The quality, conformation, and constitution of the ewes, too, is of 
great importance, and it is in the successful ‘'nicking” of the sexes that 
the truly great studraaster shows that inherent gift wliieh is born with 
him. 

— J. L. Hodge. 


RIGHT TYPE OF EWE FOR FAT LAMB RAISING. 

No matter what ram is fancied, if merino ewes form the mother 
flock, the fat lamb raiser is handicapped in the matter of profitable 
weights at an early age, or in other words early maturity. 

The ewe most suitable for the production of early maturing sucker 
lambs for export is got by the use of rams of one of the long-woolled 
breeds—such as the Romney Marsh, Border Leicester, or Lincoln—on 
the strongest, boldest type of merino ewe procurable. The ewe lambs 
from the resultant drop should be retained as the future breeding flock. 

Pure-bred Corriedale ewes also are recommended as dams in a fat 
lamb raising flock. 
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On either type of ewe a Downs ram—such as the Southdown or 
Dorset Horn—should be used. 

The ewe fioek should be maintained in good strong store condition 
until lambing time. After lambing, no feed is too good for the ewe 
and lamb. 

Under favourable conditions, fat lambs should be marketed at four 
months of age. 

— J. L, Jlodfjc. 


CARE OF THE FAT LAMB EWE FLOCK. 

Some faraiers have the prospective mothers of the fat lamb drop too 
fat for the purpose. This is wi-ong in two ways. Firstly, with too 
much condition a light lambing is likely; and, secondly, feeding the ewes 
at mating time on grown crops is wasteful and unnecessary. 

The ewes should be in strong store (‘ondition. It is advantageous to 
flush’’ the ewes on green feed a fortnight before mating. No feed is 
too erood for the flock Ayhii^n the lambs are dropped. 

Beware of jetting with an arsenical preparation before joining. 
This results very often in a poor lambing. If jetting is necessai'y, the 
job should be done six or seven weeks before the rams are joined. 


Orutching the ewes a montli before lambing is advisable. 

Careful watch should l)e maintained for internal parasites, and 
systematic drenching undertaken so as to free the ewes of the pest long 
before the lambing sc^ason. 

Avoid nnnec(^ssary yarding with the in-lamb ewes. 


Provide a lick suitable to compensate for known defleieiieies in the 
pastures. 


— J. L. Ilodgc. 


A SIMPLE SQUEEGEE. 



A suLstantial squeegee for scraping a dairy floor after scrubbing may be made 
from a Icuigtlt of garden liose, which is impaled upon tlie teeth of a garden rake. 
Such a scraper will prove especially effective if liose having a corrugated surface is 
used. V^hen worn off on one side, the hose may be turned. 
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Importance of Body Length in Pigs. 

L. A. DOWNEY, H. D. A., Iiintructor in Pig Kaising. 

"MOW tliat carcase appraisal has provided a definite measure of 
^ eai-ease cjuality in i)igs, there is indisputable (?videnee of a general 
lack of body length in Australian pigs. 

For a long time the leaders in the pig industry have stressed the 
ncH'cssity to select for body length, and breeders have attempted to 
secui’e this desirable feature in their pigs; in fact, most breedfu's thought 
their j)igs had sufficient body length. However, since numbers of pigs 
have been mea-sured under the carcase appraisal system during the 
past finv years, it has been found that Australian pigs generally are 
too short, 

Ilody length is not only an important charaeteristic from tlie point 
of view of the secondary side of the industry, but tlie producer also 
wants long pigs because they are usually more productive—long-bodied 
sows are usually better milkers, and that extra ineli in tlie middle 
lielps the weight when pigs are being sold. 

Investigators have shown that pigs with bodies long in ]>roportion 
to their weight also have the desirable light covering of back iat. 

Body length in proportion to weight can be increased by growing 
the pigs slowly, but this practice is usually uneconomical, and as body 
length is an hereditary characteristic and is associated with the number 
of ribs in the pig, it is important that breeding stock sliould be selected 
for length of body either judged by appearance or by records of pigs of 
similar breeding whose carcases have been appraised. 

The number of ribs in pigs varies from thirteen pairs to seventeen 
pairs, with most pigs having fourteen pairs or fifteen juairs. Such 
knowledge enables the breeder to have a wide field for selection of stock. 

There has been a tendency to select stock with good hams and good 
heads. These arc valuable features in the pig, but not nearly so 
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important as body length, and in securing good heads and hams body 
length is usually lost. Breeders and judges of pigs might, therefore, 
with advantage place a lot more importance on selection for body length, 
even if something is lost in ham and head quality. 

The ideal pig for the grower or the trade is a pig well balanced 
in all features, but body length has been lost, and it jnust be retrieved 
quickly if the industr.\^ is to Hoiirish and find a ready market in the 
United Kingdom for the increasing imports from Australia. It there¬ 
fore appears very difficult to place too much importance on body length 
of pigs, particularly when it is remembered that a light covering of 
back fat and light slioulders are usually associated with good body 
length. 

In a recent i)ig ear(aise competition coiuhicted by the Australian 
Meat Board, in whic'h 114 pigs from most of the States of the (common¬ 
wealth were judged by carcase appraisal in London, 92 of the pigs 
were too fat and ordy two pigs reached the required standard for 
body length. The average total marks gained by all tlie pigs in the 
(competition were ()7-S3 per cent., hut the average marks gained for 
body length were only 55*31 per eent. The.se values are not the ()[)inion 
of any individual, but are facts, based on measurements, and therefore 
deserve the serious consideration of the Australian pig industry. 

Pig-raisers in Queensland can secure the appraisal of their i)igs 
throngli various carcase eonqretitions, or b}^ arrangement witli the tirms. 
slaughtering their i)igs. Full information on tlirvse sei'vices ('an be 
obtained from the Departimmt of Agiviculture and Stock. 

Thos(i pig breeders who ft^ar that Ihe ])ig wliich suits tlie meat trade 
will not suit the farmer may take solace in the knowledge that in 
Denmark, where [)ig improvement has been l)ased on the residts of 
careful testing for many years, there lias been marked increase in body 
length, decrease in l)a(*k fat, increase in streak thickness, d(‘crease in 
food consumptioji ])er lb, of pork, and increase in rate of growth. 
These statements are based on the analysis of eom])lete records on many 
thousands of Danish ])igs of the lairge White and Ijandra(.‘e breeds, 
and therefore indicate that similar improvement might he anti('i])ated 
wdth other breeds of pigs, provided similar methods are adopted. 

Pig recording is costly work, and involves the use of testing stations, 
but some useful work can be done at very little cost l).y growers recording 
the prolificacy of their sows the rate of growth of their pigs, and the 
carcase quality of their porkers and baconers. 


WHEN SELLING PIGS. 

Porkers should he marketed at an age and weight to suit export 
market conditions, as well as the local trade. Best trade weights, for 
prime conditioned pigs, range between 60 ib. and 90 lb. dressed 
(approximately 95 lb. to 139 lb. live weight). For local markets, the 
best range is 60 lb. to 80 lb. dressed weight (95 lb. to 130 lb. live weight). 
Porkers should be in good condition, free from bruises, whip marks, or 
other faults, and be protected from the effects of severe heat; otherwise, 
they will not dress out to advantage on slaughter. Lighter weights 
and very thin pigs are not profitable as porkers, and at factories anci 
meatworks will only be paid for at valuation. 
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MANURIAL 


GYPSUM 


SULPHATE OF LIME AND SULPHATE OF SULPHUR, 
plus very small percentage ot iron, alumina, and magnesium. 

GYPSUM Reconditions Sick Soils 

GARDENS.—gypsum stimulates growth of grass and plants. 
ORCHARDS.^-—Gypsum corrects soil toxins and restores tillage. 
AGRICULTURE.—Gypsum assists fertilizers and restores soil fertility. 
POULTRY.—Gypsum absorbs ammonia and purifies " Runs." 
WRITE FOR FULL CATALOGUED PARTICULARS 

GYPSUM Flocculates and Aerates the Soil 

Packed. —In Newt, bags, at 4s. 9d. per bag, ex store. 

Coverage. —Newt, bag to approximately 500 square feet of lawn or garden. 
Price. — 1-ton lots, etc., £4 15s. per ton net, ex store; 

10-ton lots and over, £4 10s. per ton net, ex store. 

Austroiian Gypsum Products Pty. Ltd. 

Howard Smith Wharves, Brisbane, or Box 953M, G.P.O. b”?8oI’ 


DIAMOND "D" 
PIG FOOD 




will definitely bring your Porkers to maturity months earlier 
than ordinary-fed swine; will also prevent rickets and worms. 
Contains the choicest meals, viz.—Barley Meal, Maize Meal, 
Wheat Meal, Lucerne Meal, Meat Meal, Oatmeal, and Pig 
lodolik (mineral supplement). 

Price, 8s. 6d. per 100 lb. 

PIG lODOLIK " 

The great mineral supplement contains all the necessary 
minerals and vitamins necessary to ward off rickets, worms, 
and other diseases. 

Price, 14$. 6d. per 100 lb. 

DENHAMS PTY. LTD. 

ROMA STREET, BRISBANE 

Plione: B 1581 Also Maryborough and Rockhampton, and Agents all Towns 
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Highfields 

Stud 

LARGE WHITES 

AT 

ROYAL NATIONAL 
1938 — 


SECURED— 

1st Prize, Boar with progeny (Gatton David) 
3rd Prize, Boar 

1st and 3rd Prizes, Boar under 5 months 
1 st Prize, Sow under 17 months 
1st Priz^ Sow under 8 months 
2nd and 3rd Prizes, Sow under 5 months 
BRED CHAMPION BOAR OF ROYAL 
NATIONAL, 1938 

Numerous Prizes at Country Shows, 
including Murgon and Goomeri 

We have imported Belford's Renown and 
Breeding Sows from New Zealand 
for Stud purposes 

J. A. HEADING 

MURGON 


AT THE 


Royal National 
Show, 193 8 

with a 

Tamworth— 
Berkshire Cross 


We secured 99 points out of 
100, and tied for First Prize 
in the 

BACON CLASS 

Sows and Boars For Sale 

Enquiries— 

WIDE BAY STUD 
PIGGERY 
GYMPiE 


AT OUR FIRST SHOWING AT THE ROYAL NATIONAL 

IN 

WESSEX SADDLEBACKS 

We Secured —1st and Champion Boar; 1st Boar and Progeny; 1st Sow and 
Litter; 1st Sow over 1 1 and under 17 months and Reserve Champion; 
3rd and 4th Young Boar under 5 months against 24 competitors. 

STOCK FOR SALE—ENQUIRIES 

ROSSVILL STUD 

D. LAW CHERMSIDE 


FOR MEN 

Many men have tte impression that a Savings Bank Account is suitable only for women and 
Children, and that It Is neither convenient nor dignified enough for business men. Certainly 
those business men who have many payments to make over a considerable area need cheoue 
acwunts, but even those, in common with all other men, will find the Savings Account a most 
useful and convenient aid to money accumulation. There is nothing undignified In the 

i^wou^d^Sthl^Isl^fie ?dl!^ '**•*'• ** profit to be earned on such monies 

Throughout Australia there are Branches and Post Office Agencies of the 

(lIoMctmltbSsvinQslankofBuM 

(OuarantMd by tha Conunonwaalth Oovammant.) 
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Bacon pi^s for local markets should be 90 lb. to 130 lb. dressed 
weight (approxiniatebv 140 lb. to 185 lb. live weight), with added range 
to 100 lb. dressed weight (220 lb. live weight) at slightly lower rate per 
lb. dressed. For export, the ranges of weiglds varies from 120 lb. dressed 
weight (175 lb. live weight) to IGO lb. dressed weight (220 lb. live 
weight), but the heavier pigs should not carry too much fat; otherwise, 
they are subject to reduction in price or to rejection. For local luarkete 
also, there is a strict limitation to the perccTitage of fat, and factories 
prefer pigs in meaty condition with only a light covering of fat. 

Sows for small goods trade should be in good condition, and should 
have weaned their litters two months or more ])efore marketing; also, 
they should not be in pig any more than one moritli, if in pig at all. 
Sows close to farrowing and those farrowed recently are lialrle to con¬ 
demnation at the factories. Poor brood sows and poor stags are useh^ss 
and will not be accepted, while boar ]>igs are useless for meat purposes 
until castrated, and then well fed for approximately two months, the 
time/ d(‘pending on the progress made after the operation. 

In every instance' tlie greatest care should be taken to avoid bruising 
and damaging the pigs in transit, especially wlien loading and unloading. 
Ihgs carted to country sidings for trucking or sale sliould not be fed 
irnmodialely before despateli, as such feeding is conducive to heavier 
shrinkage and to digestive disorders in transit. 

It is again ernpliasiscd that under tlie Qucf'iisland Pig Industry Act 
all pigs must l)C branded by the vendor before sale, barter, or exchange. 
Full information on any of tlicse x)oints is obtainal)ie from the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane. 

— E. J. Shelton. 


PESTS OF THE PIGGERY. 

At this season of the year pigs an; froqucJitly tormented by liouse 
flies, mosquitoes, and lice, Tliis irritation can be alhvyed to a large 
extent by giving the ])igs a daily dressing (only a very small quantity 
at each ai)plication) of oil to which a small quantity of disinfcctani 
has been added. 

The pig has a tough skin and often cai-ries a coarse coat of hair, 
but despite that his health may suffer tlnnugh parasitic infestation. 
Where the skin is lacerated or badly sunburnt and cracked, blowflies 
and house flies swarm ai’ound, becoming a source of risk to the animaPs 
general health. Wounds resultant from castration and other oi>erations 
are favourable places for attack by blowflies. Where there is consider¬ 
able inflammation, painting the affected areas with a dilute solution 
of iodine will be helpful. Carholised glycerine—or boro-glycerine—is 
an excellent dressing once the wounds have been thoroughly cleansed 
by washing and/or syringing out. Any treatment for reduction of 
irritation and inflammation and assistance in healing will be heueflcial. 

Prevention of attack is often difficult, but something might be 
attempted along these lines by eradicating breeding grounds like manure 
heaps where flies breed freely. Swampy areas encourage mosquitoes 
and sandflies, and neglected sties and j^exis and rubbish lying about 
harbour fleas and lice. A general clean-up along the lines of a spring 
(deaning is worth while. 

—E. J. Shelton. 
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CARELESS BRANDING CONDEMNED. 

Most pig raisers are now conscious of the necessity for branding 
pigs offered for sale. Where practicable, the body tattoo method of 
branding is now in fairl.y general use. However, there are cases where 
it is desired to identify live pigs on arrival at bacon factories or sale- 
yards, and for this purpose body tattooing is not suitable; in the absence 
of a more satisfactory method of branding, the firebrand is used. 

The firebranding system is open to abuse in the hands of a careless 
man, and pigs which have been injured through faulty branding are 
sometimes noticed at bacon factories and saleyards. Their carcases are 
so blemished as to lower their value to the trade. The most common 
mistakes in firebranding are the use of too large a brand, and its applica¬ 
tion for too long a period—thus causing a deep burn in the skin of the 
pig which becomes an ugly sore. 

Pigs with blemishes caused through faulty branding are not required 
by the trade. It is frequently observed that exporting buyers at the 
Cannon Hill saleyards refuse to bid for badly-branded pigs. This, of 
course, reduces competition, and the blemished pigs are sold at a com¬ 
paratively low price. 

Where pigs must be firebranded, a small brand should be used; the 
pigs should be clean and dry, and the brand used very hot and applied 
lightly and quickly on the shoulder or neck. 

—E. J. Shelton. 


THE PADDOCK SYSTEM OF PiG-RAISiNG. 

Farmers who have not already adopted the practice are advised to 
give careful consideration to the advantages of running pigs on the 
grazing system a.s compared with the intensive i)enning system which, 
until a few years ago, was the recognised practice of most pig-keepers. 

There is little doubt that the old custom of confining pigs to small 
pens resulted from the desire to produce very fat carcases. Present-da}" 
buyers demand leaner pork and bacon; so it is necessary to alter i)ig- 
raising practice accordingly, especially in respect of breeding, feeding, 
and penning. Provided pigs are bred to the correct type—that is, pigs 
intended for light porkers bred from quick-maturing stock, and pigs 
intended for baconers bred from later-maturing stock—they may be 
kept under grfizing conditions from birth until fit for slaughter with 
very good results. Pigs kept in paddocks throughout their lives have 
a tendency to groAV i*ather than fatten, and it is the lean, growing pig, 
and not the fat pig, which is required for meat. 

When grazed, pigs find a lot of their food in the form of pasture 
or forage croi)S specially growm in the pig paddocks, and these foods 
usually require less labour and are cheaper tluin other pig foods. The 
pigs not only do their own harvesting but also return a good amount 
of maiiurial matter to the soil, thus maintaining or improving soil 
fertility. 

With the run of a good paddock containing some pasture or grq^n 
crop, there is very little chance of pigs suffering from mineral or 
vitamin deficiency. This is a decided advantage over the intensive 
penning system, in which ill-health often results from a lack of know¬ 
ledge or care in attempting to supply a complete diet. Penned pigs 
often suffer from dietetic disorders, and when turned out on pasture 
recover rapidly. 
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Under the intensive system, it is necessary to have buildings, floors, 
and drains well constructed in order to maintain a safe standard of 
hygiene. This also means extra labour and water for cleansing pens. 

There is little, if any, difference in the costs of establishing a good 
paddock piggery and a good intensive piggery. One of the most 
important features of a paddock piggeiy is that the work of tending 
the pigs is much more congenial, for the only cleaning-up of the pigger^^ 
consists of cultivating or resting the pig p<addock and moving tiie sheds 
and troughs, which should be built on jiids to allow of easy transport. 

Probably the most practical method of controlling worm infestation 
in pigs is to run them in paddocks which can be cropped, fed off, and 
ploughed in rotation. This system and the use of moveable equipment 
is a very satisfactory method of pig-raising under Queensland conditions. 

-—L. ^1. Von ncy, 


CORN COB CHARCOAL FOR PIGS. 

A good use for the com cobs (cores) that accumulate on most farms, 
and around piggeries, is to make charcoal of them. The cores are of 
little value as a food for pigs because of their coarse, dry fibre content, 
and even if the whole eob (grain and core) were ground, it is doubtful 
whether it would be worth the trouble. 

After the pigs have chewed all the corn from the cob, the wtiste 
cores and husks may be rake<l together into a pile and burned. When 
the heap is a mass of red-hot coals water may be poured over the })ile. 
I'lie partially charred cores, when cold, may bo gatliered for tlie pigs. 
Pones should also he gatliered and burned, and added to the charcoal 
made from tlic cores. This cleaning-up serves a double purpose—it 
gets rid of matter that would otherwise accumulate and become a 
nuisance, and provides cliareoal and mineral matter for the pigs. 


AGRICULTURAL REFORMS IN ENGLAND. 

Speaking of the need for greater agricultural reforms, this is how one hhiglisli- 
inan who is f.arTning in a large way has put it in a note in tho Farmer and Stock 
Breeder: Any proposed reforms themselves ^^must assure that we keep in cultiva¬ 
tion every single aero of land that can be made to produce a crop, and for stock- 
raising wo must create conditions that will ensure that every stretch of pastoral 
land carries its live stock quota. But Ixjfore we can pretend to begin practical 
reforms we are again face to face with the population problem. In my view this 
question of population dominates the wdiole issue. It is folly to lament the acres 
lost to the plough when wt. have not to-day the labour necessary to farm efficiently 
the present acreage.^’ 

He, of eoiirso, was speaking during the recent crisis, when the maintenance of 
food sujiplies in the event of war was uppermost in the minds of many in England. 

Here is another English farmer^s vierepoint taken from the same source:— 
*^To increase the acreage to be farmed W'ould, under present conditions, only make 
matters worse. Wo must first create new conditions which will retain on the land 
an increasing proportion of the young men and women who are bred to country 
life but year by year drift to the towns to find a decent living. Like boxers, they 
never ^come back. ^ It is obvious that the conditions of country life must be 
sufficiently attractive to retain people permanently on the land. With all essentials 
guaranteed, we can safely trust to the land to hold its own against the town, for land 
work is healthier, more vital, and less monotonous than work in a factory. One 
obviously essential guarantee is a sufficient return to the farmer on the produce of 
his farm. ^ ^ 
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Name and Address. 

0. Adler, Tinana 


F, J. Akers, Eiglit Mile Plains 
J. Cameron, Oxley Central 

M. H. Campbell, Albany Creek, 
Asploy 

J. L. Carrick & Son, Manly road, 
Tingalpa 

N. Cooper, Zillmere road, Z ill mere 

R, B. Corbett, Woombye 
T. G. Crawford, Stratford 
Rev. E. Eckert, Head street, 
Laidley 

Elks & Sudlow, Beerwali 
W. H. Gibson, Manly road, 
Tingalpa 

Gisler Bros., Wynnuin .. 

J. W. Grice, Loch Lomond 
C. & C, E. Gustafson, Tannymorel 
J. McCulloch, Whit<5S road, Manly 

A. Malvine, junr.. The Gap, 
Ashgrove 

H. L. Marshall, Kenmore 
W. J*. Martin, Pullenvale 

J. A. Miller, Racecourse road, 
Charters Towers 

F. S. Morrison, Kenmore 

Mrs. H. I. Mottram, Ibis avenue, 
Deagon 

J. W. Moule, Kureen 

E. K, Pennefather, Oxley Central 

G. Pitt, Box 132, 13undaberg 


j Name of Hatchery. 
; Nevertiro 


Elmsdale 
Cameron’s 
Maliaca Poultry 
Farm and 
Hatchery 
; Craigard 

I Graceville 
i T^abrena 
i Rho-Isled 
I Laidley 

i Woodlands 
I Gibson’s 

Gisler Bros. 
Quarrington 
Bellevue 
Hi rides Stud 
j Poultry Farm 
Alva 


Breeds Kept. 


I White Legborns, Australorps, 

; Rhode Island Reds, and 
Langshans 

i White Leghorns and Australorps 
I Australorps and Wliit e Leghorns 
; White Leghorns and Australorps 

j 

i White Leghorns 
! White Leghorns 

' White Leghorns and Australorps 
i Rliode Island Iteds 
: Australorps, White Leghorns, 
and Langsliaiis 

: Australorps and White Leghorns 
! White Leghorns and Australorps 

i 

I White Leghorns 
i White Leghorns 

i Australorps and White Leghorns 
■ White Leghorns, Australorps, 
and Brown IjOghoms 
! White Leghorns and Australorps 


Stonehenge 

I’ennington 


Hill view 


White Leghorns and Australorps 
Australorps, White Leghorns, 
and Langshans 
White Leghorns 


Dunglass 

Kenwood Electric 
Hatcheries 
Kureen 

Pitt’s Poultry 
Breeding Farm 


Australorps, Brown Leghorns, 
and Wliite Leghorns 
Whit© Leghorns 

White Leghorns and Australorps 
Australoms and White Leghorns 
Wliite Leghorns, Australorps, 
Langslians, Rhode Island Reds, 
and Brown Leghorns 
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Name and Address. 1 

Name of Hatchery. 

Breeds Kept. 

C. L. Schlencker, Handford road. 

Windyridge 

White Leghorns 

Zillraere 



T, Smith, lais Junction .. .. j 

; Fairview 

White Leghorns and Langshans 

T. A. Springall, Progress street. 

Bpringfield 

White Leghorns 

Tingalpa 



W. J* B. Tonkin, Parkhurst, 

Tonkin’s Poultry 

White Leghorns and Au.stralorps 

North Rockliarnpton 

T. Westerman, Handford road, i 

1 Farm 

1 Zillmero 

Australorps and White Leghorns 

Zillmero i 

1 


P. A. Wright, Laidley 

! Cbillowdeane . . 

Brown Leghorns, White Leghorns 

R. H. Young, Box 18, P.O., 

1 Reg. Young’s . . 

and Australori)s 

White Leghorns, Browui Leghorns 

Babinda 

1 

and Australorps 


NEW REGISTRATIONS. 

Following is a list of tliose who have applied for the registration of 
tlu'ir liateheries up to the 25th January, 1939:— 


Name an<l Adclre<?8. ! Name of Hatcliery. ; Breeds K( x>t. 


Dixon Bros., W^ondecBi 

G. Grice, Lodi Lomond 

P. Haseman, Stanley terrace, 
Turin ga 

H. W. & C. E, E. Olsen, Mai inor 


S. V. Norup, lieaudesert road, 
0)0per ’h Plains 
A. C. Pearce, Afarlborongh 


W. A. Watson, Box .^05, P.O., 
Caims 

Dr. W. Crosse, Musgrave road, 
Sunriybank 

D. J, Morphy, Fcmdale, Marmor 


Dixon Bros. . . AVhito Leghorns 
Kiarna . . ; White Leghorns 

Black ami White j Australorps and VV^Jiite Leghorns 


Squaredeal 
lk)nltry 
Farni 
Norup’s 


White Leghorns, Australorps, 
Black Leghorns, Brown Leg¬ 
horns, and Anconas 
White Leghorns and Australorps 


Marl borougli 
Stud Poultry 
Farm 


Hill view 


Australorps, Rhode Island Reds, 
Light Sussex, White Wyan- 
dottes, Langshans, Khaki 
Campbell and Indian Runner 
Ducks, and Bronzowing 
Turkeys 
White Leghorns 


Brundholme . . ; White Leghorns, Australorps, 
i autl Rhode Island Rods 
Ferndale . . White Leghorns, l^rown Leg- 

liorns, Australorps, Silver 
Carnpines, and Light Sussex 


REDUCE FEEDING COSTS. 

J. J. McLACHLAN, Poultry Inspector. 

E very effort should be made to reduce production costs to a minimum. 

On many farms this is being done, but on many more feeding costs 
are excessive. 

The actual costs of foodstuffs is governed l>y supply and demand; 
therefore no material saving can be made at this point. Any change 
in the present ration fed is of doubtful value, because such a change may 
result in lowering the egg yield. Again, it is doubtful whether any 
substitute for the existing rations would be economical. 

This only leaves the actual practice or management of feeding open 
to question. Summed up, the cost of production is governed to a great 
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extent by the food consumed and the wastage. Any reduction in food 
eonsumption is followed by a reduction in egg production, therefore 
feeding costs cannot be reduced by feeding less food. 

Pood wastage is an appreciable factor in feeding costs. This applies, 
irrespective of the actual cost of foodstulFs, and is applicable to dry 
mash, wet mash, and grain feeding. By far the greatest wastage is 
occurring in the dry-mash system of feeding. This fact has been pointed 
out to many farmers who have immediately remedied the fault; never¬ 
theless a great amount of wastage is still taking place. 

Faultily constructed hoppers are the cause of nearly all the wastage 
that occurs with the dry-masli system. There are many different designs 
of dry mash hoppers, and a plan of a suitable liopper can be obtained 
free on application to the Department of Agriculture and Stock, William 
street, Brisbane. This hopper embodies other essential features, in 
addition to minimising wastage. The most important thing about any 
feed hopper is the feeding trough, which should permit ample space for 
the birds to eat, at the same time preventing any of the mash being 
wasted. 

Tlie hopper referred to embraces these features within ceitain 
limits. It also permits the mash to fall freely. It must be understood, 
however, that some mashes will run or feed more frc’tdy than others. 
Therefore, no one hopper will prevent different grades of mash overfilling 
the trough and allowing the mash to be readily scratched out. The 
hopper recommended has a lath along the front of the trough, and in 
the event of the masli running too freely and permitting wastage this 
lath can be shifted to reduce the space. This hopper is easily and cheaply 
constructed. 

Quito recently one poultry farmer installed several of this class of 
hopper, and he stated that although production w^as maintained at the 
same level, the hoppers brought about a saving in food costs of approxi¬ 
mately £4 per week. Some time ago another farmer installed similar 
hoppers and reduced feeding costs from 5 bags to 3 bags of laying mash 
each week. These two illustrations should be sufficient to demonstrate 
that wastage can be prevented. In the latter instance quoted, the farmer 
was confident that no wastage existed on his farm. 

To ascertain if w^astage is taking place, a rough estimate may be 
obtained by looking up the purchases of foodstuffs for the previous 
month or a longer period. As the birds consume approximately equal 
quantities of mash and grain, the quantities (by weight) purchased 
should be approximately the same. In the event of the quantity of 
ingredients for a mash exceeding the quantity of grain purchased, it 
indicates that the excess quantity is being wasted. 

A more accurate method is to count the number of birds in one 
shed, then empty the liopper, refill it and record the weight of mash 
supplied: tlie period which the mash lasts will indicate the true position, 
as each bird will consume on an average 2 oz. of mash daily. For 
example, 100 birds supplied with 100 lb. of mash will consume it ill 
eight days; if it only lasted six days each bird would be wasting 4 oz. 
weekly; if it lasted seven days there would be a wastage of 2 oz. per 
bird weekly. Such a small wastage as outlined, of 2 oz. per bird weekly, 
does not appear to be of great importance, but with a flock of 1,000 
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birds this would amount to 6,500 lb. in a year and would eost about £35, 
based on present feeding costs. 

Existing high costs of all poultry foodstulfs make it essential for 
every poultry farmer to eliminate wastage. By putting into practice 
the advice offered, wastage will be minimised and the margin of profit 
increased. 


POULTRY MANAGEMENT. 

The maintenance of the docks in a condition of good health largely 
dei)ends on two factors:—(1) stock of sound constitutional vigour, 
and (2) sanitary surroundings. 

Only healthy laying and breeding stock possessing an abundance 
of constitutional vigour should be kept. The removal of birds from 
the flock at the first sign of debility or sickness is a necessary precaution 
against loss. 

Since the welfare of the healthy members of the flock is of far 
gi-eater imi)ortance than that of a few sick l)irds, it is important to look 
after the healthy birds first. Sick birds should be culled out of the 
flock. Idle poultry house ean then be cleaned, and disinfo(dod. All 
feeding and drinking ntensils should be thoroughbv washed. 

]f treatment of sick birds is tadvisablc they should be kept confined 
wliile under treatment. Birds suffering from a contagious diseai^ 
should be (luarantined until all danger of (‘ontaminating the rest of the 
llock is over. In many cases of disease it is better to kill the affected 
birds at once, and burn or bury them de<‘ply. In no case should diseased 
birds be sold. 

Sanitation is a very important factor in keeping down disease in 
])oultry llo(‘ks. Tlie land used for poultry should lie kept free from 
contamination liy regular cultivation and the growing of grass, or 
some other kind of crop. Some })oultry-men lime their soil annually. 
It is, of eoui’se, necessary to keep poultry houses (dean and well littered 
with clean, dry straw. Houses to be kept free from dampuess need 
good ventilation but draughts should be avoided. Overcrowding tends 
to weaken the vitality of the stock, and careful poultiymen allow three 
or four vS<piare feet of fioor space to each bird. Poultry houses should 
be disinfected thoroughly at fre(]uent intervals. If disinfectants are 
used, the fowls should not he marketed until the odour of the dis- 
infinTant lias completely gone. If poultry are to be marketed shortly 
after disinfetiting the premises, the house may be best disinfected with a 
4 per cent, solution of formaldehyde. Disinfection will be most 
effective if the floors, walls, and roosts are first cleaned thoroughly. 

The culling of laying flocks has been practised for a number of 
years in practically all parts of the country, and, as a result, the lay¬ 
ing qualities of the flocks have gi-eatly improved. Culling has also 
led to a better distribution of the marketing of surplus hens. While the 
practice of culling the laying stock is designed to eliminate the poor 
layers, sometimes there is a tendency to market liens in unthrifty 
condition or in poor health, a practice which cannot be too emphatically 
condemned. Only the slip-shod farmer will market hens in poor flesh, 
and it obviously pays to select stock carefully betore marketing. 

•— P. BumhalL 


9 
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AUTUMN HATCHING. 

The term autumn hatching is usually applied to incubation prac¬ 
tised during February, March, and April, 

Many poultry raisers may b‘e considering the advisability of autumn 
hatching during the coming year because of the shortage in the number 
of chickens raised during the past hatching season. Before adopting 
this practice, consideration should be given to tlie financial returns that 
may be expected from autumn-hatched stock. 

Most of our commercial breeds reach maturity within six montlis j 
consequently, chickens hatched during the autumn come into production 
during August, September, or October. Egg prices at this period of 
the year are usually around about Is. per dozen gross, for first-quality 
eggs. Pullets, how^ever, do not produce a first-grade egg wdth res])oet to 
size, and ti)ere is a tendency for autumn-hatched chickens to lay eggs of 
a smaller size than if the birds were liatched during the wdnter and 
spring of the year. Consequently, the demand for autumn-hatch(^d 
stock during the glut period w^ill not equal that for stock liatched in the 
usual season. In addition, during that period of the y(‘ar eggs 

\'ary in value from Is. to Is. 9d. per dozen, autumn-hatched stock will 
oe growing and not jmoducing. 

It may be claimed tliat the autumn-hatehed stock wdll i>roduc(‘ eggs 
in plenty during lat(^ summer w'hen egg values are fairly high, the birds 
moulting late. This ('annot 1 h‘ depended n])on, for many moult at tlie 
usual period. 

With the relatively good prices for table poultry—and it is nnison- 
abh‘ to assume that good /prices will be obt-ainable for lal)]*- [loultry 
during the wdnter of 1939—some justification may exist for the raising 
of })irds that are for table pur])oses only. This, how'evei’, is dei)endent 
on the value of fodders. In expevriments at tlie Animal Health Station, 
it has been ascertained that tlie following quantities of fodder ai’e 
required to raise cockerels to the v^arious stages of develoimient: - 



White Lojfhorns, 

Australoi pti. 

Light 

Sussex. 

Ago. 

Bird’s 

AVeigltt 

In 0/. 

MkwI 

(’oii- 

Kurnidion 
for P<;rio<l 
in oz. 

Bird's 
W^eight 
in ox. 

I'ood 

('on- 

.suinptlon 
for I’oTiod 
in oz. 

Bird’s 
Weight 
in OK. 

Food 
(‘on* 

Sinn pi ion 
for ]*eriod 
in OK. 

Day-old . , 

la 


1-36 


1-23 


a wc'cks . . 

o-ai 

9*80 

5*84 

9*9 

6-59 

10-17 

0 weeks . . 

]2a2 

32-8 

15-86 

34-61 

17-03 

30-34 

S weeks . . 

214 

54'74 

27-5 

63-61 i 

27-2 

62-74 

12 weeks 

34-7 

116'92 

49-1 

140-39 

47-3 

144-84 

1(> weeks 

47-S 

18001 

72-4 

226-49 

70-4 

245-84 

IH weeks . . 

oM 

215-86 

850 

277-88 

83-6 ; 

288-94 

21 weeks 



98*7 

358-83 

1 96-S 

1 

403-54 

-- .M, - 


Idle ])oultry raiser who contemplates hatching poultry for table 
purposes during autumn should carefully consider the prospects of 
profitable engagement in this business by calculating the costs from this 
table, having due regard for the market value of fodder. 

— J:\Jimnhalh 
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Rhodes Grass as a Hay Crop. 

HILE the value of Rhodes grass as pasture is well recognised in 
^ Queensland, its usefulness as a hay crop is little appreciated. 
Not only could fodder reserves be built up on the farin or station by 
conserving surplus Rhodes gi-ass pasturage as hay, but, in some circuun- 
stances, sowing down of special areas to Rhodes grass for hay would 
be sound agricultural practice. 

The cutting of hay from grassed country will be restricted, neces¬ 
sarily, to tdeared land with a fairly even surface, and is practicable 
only in seasons of abundant p‘owth. When seasonal conditions are 
sucli that a surplus of grass is indicated at an early date, the paddocks 
which can l)e mown should be closed to all stock and permitted to 
develop to the hay stage, when the crop may be harvested. In normal 
seasons, if the cutting is made during summer, the grass will recover 
quickly. 

Apart from lucerne, the main summer-grown hay crops (c.g., Sudan 
grass and millets) are annuals. Cropping witli annuals has the very 
obvious disadvantages of high cost of production and of exposing soils 
to erosive influences, particularly storm waters. A perennial or long- 
lived hay grass costs little to maintain, prevents erosion, improves the 
texture of the soil, and adds materially to its organic content. Although 
it is not suggested that SudJin grass and millets should be abandoned 
as hay crops in favour of Rhodes grass, fanners and pastoralists might 
well give consideration to the testing of Rhodes grass for hay purposes. 

Because of its susceptibility to injury l).y heavy frosts, Rhodes 
grass is, however, not likely to prove more useful than a rotation of 
annuals in the colder regions of the State, such as parts of the Darling 
Downs. 

In the drier localities in which Rhodes grass is grown largely, the 
ha.y is easily cured. In most eases it should be in the stack within 
forty-eight hours of cutting. The yield varies, of course, with seasonal 
and soil conditions, but on fertile soils young stands sho\xld provide at 
least two cuttings a year, each of to 2 tons of hay to the acre. 
The quality of the hay, particularly its palatibility, is somewhat variable, 
but all classes of stock will eat it without much waste. 

•— C. W. WiTiders, 
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THE VALUE OF ANIMAL MANURE. 

The unused dung of farm animals in Queensland must represent a 
great loss of national wealth each year. On almost every dairy farm 
one can see this waste from the freshly voided piles round the milking 
yards to last A^ear's undisturbed cake lying bleached and useless in the 
field. 

Idle dung is not only idle money, it is wasted money. About four- 
fifths of tlie food consumed by farm animals is excreted, and the fertilizing 
constituents of this manure are equal pound for pound to the best 
obtainable. 

The urine soaks into the earth and soon makes its nutrients available 
to the plant roots, but the dung lies on the surface and if left unbroken 
may take years to decompose. 

The direct results of this condition are readily observed. A definite 
area is temporarily spoiled for grazing, and when eventually grass grows 
around or through the lieap it is completely ignored by stock until there 
is nothing else left. By this time it has aged, become harsh, and h)s1 
much of its nutritive value. 

The indirect results arc not usually recognised. Rats and other 
vchiclo's of disease revel in droppings and transfer any infeetion to feed 
bins, trouglis, and stored foods. 

These disadvantages can not only be eliminated, but, by using a 
proper system of conservation and distribution, be converted to profit. 

The material wiiich accumulates in sties and stalls or where animals 
congregate can be readily collected and tipped into a nearby excavation. 
The excavated earth can be banked to form a run-off. A covering of 
palings, old posts, sheets of iron or other suitable material should be 
used to avoid trouble to stoek and inconvenience to farm workers. 
Manure stored and covered in this way loses little of its fertilizing value. 
Manure piled in tlie open and exposed to the weather loses mueb by 
fermentation and leaching. 

When land is to be manured the pit can be opened and the material 
removed. 

Where the paddocks arc large and the droppings widely distributed 
a system of conservation is not praeticable. In such cases periodic visits 
should be made with a rake and tlie dung under shade trees, around 
w’^atering places, or along ‘‘pads’’ broken up and scattered. This allow^s 
the material to dry quicldy and continuous tramping by stock soon works 
it into the soil. 

The benefits derived from farm manure are twofold. It supplies 
plant nutrients as well as an excellent medium for the production of 
humus—the organic, water-(‘onserving colloid of soil. 

The daily production of dung per 1,000 lb. live weight is approxi* 
matel.y— 

Cow .52 lb. 

Horse .40 lb. 

Pig . .. 50 1b. 

This means that on a farm running 35 cows, 4 horses, ahd 4 sows, there 
would be a weekly production of 6 tons. If only one-third of this could 
be collected it represents at least 100 tons of good fertilizer each year. 
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PARA GRASS—USEFUL IN DAMP SITUATIONS. 

Para grass--Icnown in Queensland also as Panicum muticum and 
giant couch—is grown to a lai*ge extent in many tropic»al and sub- 
troi)ical countries. The grass is a rapidly-growing perennial, spreading 
by means of thick runners whieli grow along the ground and root at 
the joints. Vertical shoots are prtKiuced at tlie joints and reach a height 
of up to 5 feet. The runners spread very quickly, and the area occupied 
by tile grass rapidly increases in size as the mat of foliage is produced. 

Stock are fond of both leaves and succulent stems, but the trampling 
of animals may injure the i-unners, and under some conditions it is 
advisable to cut the gra.ss and feed it green rather than graze it heavily. 
The feeding value of Para grass is fairly gocal. 

Para grass has proved very useful on our coastal couJitry. In 
North Queensland, it lias established a good reputation and h’ widely 
grown. Jt grows best on moist or even swampy land, and a paddock on 
a wet portion of any coastal farm might well be planted with Para 
gra-iS to provide a change of diet from paspalmu. Heavy frosts cut 
the grass baidc rather S(‘verel\ , hut re<*overy in spring is rapid. 

Se(‘d of Para grass is usually of poor (piality; hem^e tht' planting 
of roots or sl(‘in euttiiigs is the usual method of setting out the grass. 
Th(‘se may be })lant(‘d on ploughed land in furrows or started hy raaltoek- 
ing in on the edges of wattu-holes or danq) pat(*}u‘s. Roots may be pur¬ 
chased in most of the coastal districts. A small number of cuttings 
will multiply rapidly in warm, showery weather. 

- (\ W, Winders. 



[Phtjto : Lands D<paUnirnt. 


Plate 105. 

On the Boad to the Atherton Tableland.—T he new bridge across the Barron 
Biw at ICuranda, North Queensland, 
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The Control of Banana Thrips Rust. 

D ECENT investigations have revealed that rust in bananas, caused by 

the banana thrips, can be effectively (jontrolled in Southern Queens¬ 
land at a cost compatible with the economics of the industry, provided 
that the price obtained for tlie fruit is maintained at a rea.sonable 
level. 

Tlirec measures may b<^ reeonmiend(al, difft'ring in tlieir cost and 
degree of efficiency, but alt giving commercial control if properly 
applied. 

1. Dusting .—A nicotine du.st is applied to the bunch at weekly 
intervals for from ten to twelve weeks, starting ms soon as possible after 
the bunch is thrown. The application is made lightly but evenly, from 
all angles, and with a fair pressure to ensure proper penetration between 
fingers throughout tin* bunch. Particular attention should be paid to 
top hands, especially in bunches which are inclined to be choked. The 
dusting must be thorough, though it is not necessarj' to “whitewash” 
the bunch. 

2. Cloaking and Dusting .—A piece of hessian or other bagging 
material, large enough to completely envelop it, is wrapped round the 
bunch and secured at the top. The nicotine dust is applied at the 
bottom and the open side at fortnightly intervals during the life of 
the bunch. 

3. Bagging and Dusting .—A bag made of good-quality sugar 
hessian and measuring at least 27 inches wide by 45 inches deep is 
placed over the bunch as soon as possible after it is thrown, and securely 
fastened at the top. The nicotine dust is applied through a small hole 
at the bottom of the bag at fortnightly intervals during the life of the 
bunch, or, alternatively, at weekly intervals for a month after the 
bag is placed in position. 

In dusting cloaked or bagged bunches the covering Ls not removed, 
as it tends to retain the dust within the bunch and thus increase 
the effect of the nicotine. 
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FARMERS and 
GRAZIERS 

now that the Summer rains are here. It 
will mean an abundance of green crops 
and fodder, which can be turned into Hay 
ar Ensilage. 

Have you an efficient Mower and Rake? 
If not, a Sunshine line will give you the 
best results. The NEW SUNSHINE ALL 
AUSTRALIAN MADE OIL BATH MOWER 
is the last word in Mower construction. It 
is made of the best material, has all the 
gears running in oil, self-aligning ball 
race on pitman head and crank, solid 
heat-treated adjustable pitman, substantial 
frame, perfectly lined up cutter bar, with 
easy sweet running knives ensuring 
easy traction. The machine is perfectly 
balanced, no weight on the Horses' necks, 
entirely free from side draught, making it 
the easiest and lightest Mower. 

PRICE, 4 ft. 6 In. cut, £42 5s. 

Prices of larger sizes on application. 



SUNSHINE SELF-DUMP HAY RAKE with 
strong, adjustable stagger spoke wheels, 
solid frame, will rake clean under ell 
conditions, nicely balanced. 

PRICES: 

One Horse, 8 ft., 30 teeth, £16 10s. 
One Horse, 9 ft., 34 teeth £17 15s. 
One Horse Trash Rake, 8 ft., 20 heavy 
teeth, £14 15s. 

Two Horse couipmont for Trash Rake, 
£1 Is. extra. 

Terms, half cash, balance 12 months, or 
less a discount of 2j- per cent for all 
cash on delivery f.o.b. Brisbane. 

Also SUNSHINE STANDARD MOWERS— 
PRICE: 

One Horse, 14 sections 3 ft. 6 In. cut, 
£29 10s. 

With Pole and Bars for Two Horses, 
£29 15t. 

Two Horse, 16 sections 4 ft. Heavy frame, 
£35 10s. 

Two Horse, 18 sections 41- ft. Heavy frame, 
£37 

Two Horse, 20 sections 5 ft. Heavy frame, 
£37 15a. 

For further particulars of these and all 
other lines of Farm Imptoments, see the 
Local Agent, or writer— 

H. V. McKay Maesey 
Harris (QlcL) Pty. Ltd. 

SUNSHINE SECTION 

Stanley Street, Sth. Brisbane 


Walsh's 


Beleeted 

Farm 



Growers kindly note.— 

We sell you Machine 
Cleaned, Graded, Tested, 
and True to Name Seeds 

Our Advice— 

PLANT THE BEST 

Write UB or * Phone 176 

Walsh & Co.;3 

SEED SPECIALISTS 
Bell St» - - Toowoomba 


Have a 

BRILLIANT 

GARDEN 

DISPLAY 

Flowering Shrubs and Climbing Plants 

always attract attention. Now is the 

time to plant. 

BOUGAINVILLEAS 

BOUGAINVILLEA THOMASll.—Rose 
Pink, 2/6 and 3/6 each, extra large 
plants, 6/ each. 

BOUGAINVILLEA TRAILII—Purple, 

1/6 and 2/6 each. 

BOUGAINVILLEA MRS. BUTT.—Crim¬ 
son Lake, 2/6 and 3/6 each. 

BOUGAINVILLEA LATERITA.—Brick 
Red, rare. 3/8 each. 

BOUGAINVILLEA GRlMLEYll. — 
Mauve, 1/6 each. 

BOUGAINVILLEA TURLEY'S SPECI¬ 
AL. Light Red, new. 3/6 each. 

HEDGES ARE NICE 

L1G1S7'RUM.—This makes a good 
hedge. Two kinds are available—a 
small leaf and a large leaf. Com¬ 
monly known as Privet. 3/6 dozen, 
25/ per 100 strong-rooted plants. 

NEW LISTS.—Dahlias ds Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Shrubs, Trees, and Climb¬ 
ers, Seed Catalogue. Copies free and 
post free. 

Mall Orders Our Speciality. 

THOS. PERROTT INCORP. 

PETERSEN BROS. & CRAifi PTY. 

337 Qeorge St„ Brisbane, B12. 
'Phone B73$B. after hours B0391. 
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to^ 

MURRAY BROS. 

SECTIONS 41 & 42. MUNICIPAL MARKETS 

ROMA St.. BRISBANE 


CONSIGNING NUMBER 8Z 


STUMP YOUR LAND! 

Use "Trewhelia" Jacks and Grubbers on the job 

They will save you pounds and give years of service. 
Duplicate parts always on hand. 

Writ, for Prico List to 

REX ROBINSON & Co. 

83 GiPPS STREET, VALLEY, N 1., BRISBANE. 


Save Your Saddle & Your Horse*s Back 
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In all cases, i'or the lirst two or three treatments the bunch stalk 
from the top liand back to the throat of the plant should be dusted. 
Also, it is advisal)le to remove the bracts as soon as they become detached 
and to snap otf the flower end at the same time, especially in bagged 
bunches. 

Growers are warned against removing the bags or cloaks a few days 
before cutting in order to darken the colour of the fruit. Sun-scalding 
will inevitably result. No objections have been raised in the past to the 
slightly paler colour of the fruit from bagged bunches. 

The dust must be of good quality. It should be of the light, 
floating type, and not the heavy, settling type, and have a nicotine 
content not less than 2 per cent. Various types of dust guns are avail¬ 
able. The more expensive ones are undoubtedly the most efficient, but 
cheaper makes have been found more suitable. In most cases it will 
1)0 necessary to cut down the normal flow of dust. Dusting wliile the 
bunches are wet should be avoided as far as possible. No serious trouble 
should 1)0 experiencerl with a dust residue if careful attention is paid 
to these details. 

Growers are advised that most of the insecticidal dusts available 
have been thoroughly tested, but none has fulfilled the general require¬ 
ments as well as the nicotine dusts. 

The time to apply control measures against rust vai‘ies with different 
plantations, and in diff(U’ent seasons, but generally the period ranges 
from December to April. A periodical examination of bunches of all 
ages during November and December will indicate quite clearly to 
growers when they should be tackling this problem. 

Of the three measures outlined, bagging and dusting undoubtedly 
gives the best control of rust. Furthermore, this method obviates almost 
entirely the somewhat serious inconvenience caused to the operator by 
the floating clouds of dust, wfliich are unavoidable wlien dusting alone 
is being done. Bags have numerous other beneficial effects. There is 
little difference between cloaking and dusting and dusting alone as a 
rust-control measure, but cloaking has many of the incidental advantages 
of bagging. 

Bagging and dusting is the most expensive metliod, and dusting 
alone the cheapest, a careful estimate suggesting a probable annual 
cost of £12 and £4 per acre respectively. Tlie cost of cloaking and 
dusting would lie between the other two, but obviously would depend 
largely on the price of the material used for the cloaks. 

The keynote to success in rust control is thoroughness. Delay in 
treating the young bunch, by whatever method, is fatal, while slipshod 
dusting may reduce the efficiency of control to such a low level that the 
operation is a waste of time and money. 

As an accessory factor in thrips control, it is important to have the 
plantation in first-class cultural condition. A healthy, vigorous plant 
will produce a bunch thrown well out, with hands well spaced on the 
bunch stalk, and with the individual fingers widely separated. Such 
bunches tend to develop rust much less severe^’’ and are much easier 
to treat than the choked and compressed bunches throv^m by unthrifty 
plants. 
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The Significance of Bronze Orange 
Bug Outbreaks. 

f N coastal areas, the bronze orange bug has recently been more numerous 
* than for some years past. The crop will, of course, be reduced and 
the twig injury may give the trees a decided set back. Control is 
relatively simple if given adequate consideration by the grower. 

Tlie essential facts in bug behaviour and their significance in the 
control programme are as follows:— 

(1) Outbreaks rarely occur suddenly; they are the sequel to a 
gradual increase in the bug population over a period of 
years; an increase which is quite apparent to any grower who 
personally works among his trees. 

(2) Overwintering takes place on citrus trees in a young nymphal 
stage. Adults imd the later-stage nymphs, which are so 
destructive in summer, are absent in late autumn and winter. 

(3) No spray which can be safely applied to citrus trees gives a 
(‘omplete kill of the adults and later-stage nymphs, but a 
very etTecth'e spray is available to destroy the overwintering 
stage. This stage can be attacked most suitably late in 
March or early in April when spraying programmes for scale 
insect control are in full swing. 

Tile ai)proi)riate bug spray contains 10 lb. resin, 3 lb. caustic soda, 
lb. fish oil per vat of 40 gallons. It can be prepared on the orchard 
without any great difficulty if the instructions, supplied on request to 
tlie Department of Agriculture and Stock, are followed. A soft soap 
compounded to the above formula is now on the market, however, and 
many growers will doubtless prefer to prepare the spray from this soap, 
which is merely dissolved in hot water and then diluted witli tlie required 
amount of cold water to the proper strength. The resin-caustic soda- 
fish oil spray entails no more trouble in its preparation from the soft 
soap than an oil spray or a soap-soda wash, with both of which the grower 
is familiar. It is also a general purpose spray, toxic alike to the com¬ 
moner scale insects in coastal districts and the overwintering nymphs of 
the bronze orange bug. 

The bug control problem does not involve additional work for the 
oreliardist. Normally a scalicide, sometimes an oil spray, sometimes a 
soap-soda wash, is applied to citrus trees on the coast in late March or 
early April. Resin-caustic soda-fish oil is quite an efficient scalicide, and 
at the same time deals with any existing bug problem. In these circum¬ 
stances, the grower merely substitutes the resin-caustic soda-fish oil for 
the spray which he would normally use in his March-April spray 
programme. 

In view of the importance of the bronze orange bug in coastal 
orchards at the present time, the resin-caustic soda-fish oil spray should 
be extensively used next autumn. Otherwise, current losses may be 
repeated or even accentuated in the 1939-40 season. 
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PREPARATION OF LAND FOR DECIDUOUS 
FRUIT TREES. 

If a man about to plant an orchard were asked for how long he 
expected it to be a profitably investment, he would probably reply, "‘For 
the rest of my life.’’ That being so—and an orcliard can and should 
last a lifetime—it is obvious that too much care cannot be bestowed on 
the preparation of the land for the reception of the trees; but it is 
surprising to find that in some cases the land actually receives less 
preparation than it would for a quickly-planted row of cabbages. 

Trees liadly planted in ill-prepared ground cannot thrive, and to 
attempt to establish an orcliard under such conditions is really a waste 
of time and mone,y. There have been cases in whieli growers have 
planted the trees, and then tried to finish ‘'the jireparation'’ of the land 
afterwards. This cannot be done satisfactorily, and the grower would 
Inrvf! been bett(‘r off in tlH‘ long run had he deferred his planting for a 
year. 

There is nothing so unsatisfactory as working an unthrifty orchard. 
On the other hand, nothing in the working life of the orchardist gives 
more pleasure and .satisfaction, or is so interesting, as caring, for and 
harvesting the profit of trees that do well, and respond to good treatment. 

In the preparation of the land subsoiling is desirable, although not 
absolutely ne(*essary, jirovided the land can be, and is, ploughed to a 
sufficient depth. Should there, however, be a hard pan under the surface 
soil then subsoiling is necessary; for, if it is not done, the trees may 
suffer severly from “wet feet.” 

A disc plough is, generally, the most satisfactory implement to use; 
and, if it is not set to cut too wide a furrow, it can l>e made to plough 
18 inches deep. 

When preparing land for fruit trees, care should be taken to remove, 
as far avS possible, all roots and stumi)s, even though they he Ijelow 
plough depth, in order to prevent, or at least to reduce to a minimum, 
tlie risk of attack by tlie root fungu.s armilluria nicllca whi(*h. although 
|)rimarily one of nature's scavengers and feeds on dead roots, yet it can 
--and so often does—leave the decaying roots and fasten on to tlie live 
mots of fruit trees with disastrou.s results. It is almost impossilile to 
save the tree once the fungus has become firmly estaldished. 

- //. St. J. Fratt, 


PROPPING BANANAS. 

Loss of promi.sing and superior fruit, as the result of uprooting and 
breaking down caused during cyclonic weather in the Mens Marie 
variety shows the necessity for a system of propping that will reduce 
loss to an absolute minimum. 

The method giving the best results is double propping, and it is 
carried out as follows:—Two stakes, 2 inches by 2 inches and approxi¬ 
mately 12 feet long, are tied together about 1 foot from the end, and the 
tie wire left about 2 feet in length. 

The two stakes are opened and the small fork or crotch formed by 
the union of the two stakes is placed at the correct height on the plant, 
and the length of wire is drawn round the stem and joined on the props. 
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When the two legs are firmly placed, and with the aid of the wire 
tie, it will be apparent that the plant will withstand a great amount of 
buffeting from the weather. 

It is wise to place the props in pasition as soon as the plants have 
bunched, as it is noted that at this stage quite a large number are affected. 

Another advantage of this metliod is that the bunch hangs between 
the tw'o props, thus praetieally eliminating damage tlirough rubbing. 

For Cavendish liananas this method is just as practical, as the 
one-stake system causes an appreciable loss through rubbing, but for 
this variety the length may be n*duced to 9 feet. 

—J, B. Mitchell 


TRANSPLANTING TOMATOES. 

Wlnm tomatoes are transplanted during summer, (‘onsiderable loss 
is often caused by the young plants “burning off “ at ground level. This 
is particularly noticeable where the soil is fine or sandy. 

A dull day should be chosen for transplanting, but if Ihe area is 
large and transplanting cannot be postponed, it should Ix' done late in 
the day. Roll the stem of each plant in paper just })efore planting. 
This is best done by having a sufficient supj)ly of paf>ers cut to a suit¬ 
able size—for the average size i)lant, about 4 inches by 3 J inches. The 
|)ai)ers may l)e threaded on a string and suspended from the belt of the 
field worker for conveniemee in use. On taking a plant from the 
carrying-box or basket, the paper is snapped off the string and rolled 
round the stem of the plant—like rolling a cigarettt^—leaving only the 
to[) leaves and tlu* root exposed. The plant may then be ])laced in the 
ground in the usual way. It will be found that after a little practice 
very little extra time will be required for this method of planting. 
Other advantages of this method are that the young plant does not readily 
droop, and soon becomes established. Where cutworms are trouble 
some, it also will give a good measure of control during the early stages 
of growth. 

—A/. RwJuirihon. 


WASHING OF SOIL IN ORCHARDS. 

Surfa('e drainage should be studied before laying out an orebard. 
In established orchards where it is found that surface W'ash and scouring 
is oc(uirring, much can be done to prevent it. All surface water from 
above the orchard may be diverted by making a wide, shallow contour 
drain on the top side of the orchard, wfiicre the ground may be gi’assed. 
AVith a plough and scoop, this drain can be made usually at a very 
small cost. Depth and width will be determined by the volume of 
water to l)e diverted, but a drain about 4 feet wide and 18 inches deep, 
witli the soil scooped on to the lower side, will do in most cases. Thii^ 
type of drain will not scour nor silt up readily, aud if well grassed will 
need very little attention. 

It should be remembered that a fall of 38 inches in every 100 feet 
is the correct grade for surface contour drains in a cultivated area. 
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To reduce loss of soil by the action of heavy rains on the cultivated 
area, the planting of suitable cover crops should receive attention. 

If it is not intended or desired to plant cover crops, it should he 
remembered that badly cultivated land with a hard pan near the surface 
^vill wash more severely than if good cultiation has been the rule. 

Where the ploughing has been left in the rougli it will be found 
tliat each furrow will carry its own water, wliereas a final cross- 
plougtiing tends to back the water up until it forcibly breaks through 
at a low point, generally causing a big run and considerable damage. 

—Jl, St. J. Pratt. 


RESOILING RAIN-WASHED ORCHARD LAND. 

Repairing the dauiage caused by the recent heavy rains scouring 
gutters through the orchard is an oi)eration requiring considerable 
thought, if the work is to be p(‘rmanent. A repetition of the occurrence 
is inevitable where the work has been done haphazardly. 

Land denuded of the surface soil presents a hard surface with which 
the replaced soil will not readily combine. Realisation of this important 
find is one of the essentials of a successful job. 

Wliatever mctliod is employed to repair the damfjgc by replacing 
soil, it is of the greatest importance tiiat llie exposed Inird areas shouhi 
be treated first. Where i)raetieable, the Hul)soil plough is the best 
inijdenieiit to use, but any strong-toothed iniphonent wliich will break 
up the surface will serve the purpos(\ Rcvsides assisting in drainage, 
this will allow the overburden of rejilaced soil to incorporjite with the 
subsoil. 

If, however, repairing the damaged area entails very much labour, 
il may be advisable to commence resoiling at the higher levels first. If 
this is not done, and heavy rain iiiterrui)ts the work, the undiverted 
water may again flow down the gutters and cany away the replaced 
soil on the lower portions. 

For gemu-al purposes, and where soil can be taken from land 
adjacent to the orchard, a scoop should be used. Unless it is very soft, 
the ground should be ploughed before scooping, and careful ploughing 
to an even dei)th will greatly facilitate scooping. 

.. .V. P i oluirds <}/}. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Kindly renew your subscription without delay. Write your full name 
plainly, preferably in block letters. PLEASE USE THE ORDER FORM, which 
will be found on the last page of each issue. 

Address your subscription to the Under Secretary, Department of 
Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane. 
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The Fruit Market. 

JA8. H. GREGORY, Instructor in Fruit Packing. 

DEOSPECTS of a satisfactory market for early green vegetables are 

promising. Fruit prices for the month have been satisfactory. 
The Brisbane market has remained steady throughout for Stanthorpe 
fruits. Green classes of apples became increasingly hard to clear. 
Stanthorpe growers should make eveiy effort to maintain the price of 
apples at payable levels by keeping immature fruit off the market,, 
particularly Jonathan and Granny Smith varieties. There will be no 
competition with Stanthorpe Jonathans by Victorian growers this 
season, as the absence of rain has reduced the size, quality, and quantity 
of supplies. In many Victorian districts a heavy drop is being experi¬ 
enced. Queensland pineapples are being sent to Southern markets in 
green condition to the detriment of prices. The question can still be 
asked: ''When will many of these so-called experienced growers realist^ 
that there is no continued profitable sale on any market for immature 
fruit?” The development of the trade in Queensland fruits on 
Southern markets is continually being retarded by this type of grower. 
Queensland has a monopoly of production which only requires sound 
development to be worth wdiile. The development of a taste for papaw^s, 
pineapples, bananas, and mangoes is being handicapped all tht‘ tirmif 
by this short-sighted policy. 

Prices:— 

Bananas. 

Bnshcmc. —(./avendish: Sixes, 6s. 6d. to 12s. 6d.; sevens, 10s. to 
14s. 6d.; eights, 11s. to 15s.; nines, 13s. to 16s. 

Sydney. —Cavendish: Sixes, 16s. to 18s.; sevens, 17s. to 20s.; eights 
and nines, 20s. to 24s. 

Melbourne. —Cavendish: Sixes, 14s. to 17s.; sevens, 16s, to 19s. ^ 
eights and nines, 18s. to 21s. 

Brisbane. —Lady’s Finger, 2d. to lid. per dozen. 

The heat wave during the second week of January caused a falling 
off in demand, retailers in many cases selling boiled fruit in an endeavour 
to avoid loss, so reducing the public demand. 

Adelaide. —Supplies were light; prices, 20s. to 28s. 

Pineapples. 

Brisbane. —Smooths, cases locals, 3s. to 7s.; Northern, 6s. to 8s.; 
2.S. to 5s. dozen; Eipleys, Is. 6d. to 4s. dozen. 

Sydney. —Southern Queensland consignments containing much 
inferior fruit selling 3s. to 8s.; Northern fruit, 7s. to 15s. Some green 
lines hard of sale. 

MeUwxirnc. —Southern Queensland, Ss. to 12s.; Bowen, 10s. to 16s. 

Action has been taken by the inspectors, some lines being condemned 
for immaturity. 

Papaws. 

Brisbane. —Locals, 2s. to 4s. bushel case; Yarw’iin, 5s. to 9s. tropical 

case. 

Sydney. —7s. to 11s. 

Melbourne. —12s. to 16s. tropical cagwy. 
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With With 

Copper Carbonate. 'CERESAN* 


PICKLE WITH 



THE PIONEER AND 
LEADER OF MODERN 
MERCURIAL SEED 
DRESSING 


This photograph was* 
taken at ''Weelong/' one 
of Australia's largest 
wheat stations, near 
Forbes, N.S.W. 

The yield increase was 
estimated at a bag to the 
acre in favour of 

CERESAN.' 


In addition to giving an 
increase in yield, 
XERESAN’ stimulates 
germination, controls dis¬ 
eases, and produces an 
improved type of grain. 


PICKLE WITH 



FOR : 


BETTER GERMINATION BIGGER YIELDS OF 

BETTER DISEASE CONTROL BETTER GRADE GRAIN 
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Distributors: 

ftdr ir\ Ln \3I C I ■ {Incorporated in England) 

A AGRICULTURAL DISCOVERY 







Beat Drought Conditions 
. with "RAIN ON TAP" 
At Low Cost! 


QoOD fodder, fruit, and vegetable 
crops in bad seasons mean . more 
profit from better prices. The 
spray irrigation system waters the 
soil as beneficially as steady soaking 
rain. Does not wash away, beat 
down, or cake the soil . . . facilitates 
night watering, which gives better 
soakage and less evaporation. Far 
superior to the flooding system, yet 
the Initial outlay is not great and 
running costs are practically negligible. 
Portable, quickly assembled and dis¬ 
mantled, and will last a lifetime. No 
grading of soil is necessary; a hill 


may be watered as easily as a flat. 
Once set, it will work unattended. 

We will gladly supply fuller informa¬ 
tion and cost estimates, without 
obligation, on receipt of the following 
particulars:— 

(1 ) Length and width of ground 
to be irrigated; 

(2) Nature of water supply; 

(3) Distance from point of water 
supply to centre of land; 

(4) Vertical height of water level 
(approximately) to the highest 
point on land to be irrigated. 


ii 


SAX 


if 


Spray Irrigation System 

Full informatioii from— 

E. SACHS & CO. PTY. LTD., Brookes St., Valley, Brisbane 
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Mangoes. 

Brisbane. —Locals, 3s. to 7s.; Fancy Varieties, 8s. to 11s. per bushel, 
Sydney. —12s. to 16s. per bushel. 

3£elboume. —12s. to 15s. per bushel. 

CITRUS FRUITS. 

Lemons. 

Brisbane, —Locals, 7s. to 12s. per bushel; Gayndah, 14s. to 16s. per 
bushel. 

Melbourne. —17s. to 20s. per })ushel. 

Oranges. 

Brisbane. —Imported, N.S.W., 12s. to 14s. per buslnd. 

DECIDUOUS FRUITS. 

Apples. 

Brisbane. —Gravenstein, 9s. to 12s.; well-coloured, 13s. to 14s. 

Pears. 

Brisbane. —Williams, 6s. to 10s. ; Clapps, 3s. to 7s. 

Plums. 

Brisbane. —Burbank, 3s. to 6s.; Diamonds, 3s. to 5s.; N.S.W. 
Angelinas, 7s, to lOs. 

Peaches. 

Brisbane. —Elbertas and Wiggins, 5s. to 7s.; others 2s. 6d. to 6s. 

Nectarines. 

Brisbane. —3s. to 8s. half bushel. 

OTHER FRUITS. 

Passions. 

Bi'isbane. —Clioiee, 5s. to 6s.; others, 2s. to 5s. 

Tomatoes. 

Brisbane. —Ripe, 3s. to 8s.; Green, 3s. to 5s.; Coloured, 5s. to 9s. 
half bushel. 

Sydney. —Stanthorpe, 5s. to 8s. half bushel. 

Grapes. 

Brisbane. —White Varieties, Local 3d. to 4d. per lb.; Black, 3d. to 
3^d. per lb; Cominya, 5s. 6d. to 7s. half bushel; Roma, 5s. to 7s.; Choice 
Muscats to 8s. per half bushel. 

VEGETABLES. 

Beans, 

Brisbane. —10s. to 14s. bag; poor lines, 3s. to 4s. 

Melbourne.- —30s. to 50s. a 50db. bag. 
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Peas. 

BHshane. —8s. to 13s. bag. 

Melhourne, —20s. to 30s. a 50-lb. bag. 

Cabbages. 

Brisbane, —8s. to 12s. bag; Specials higher. 

Melbourne, —6s. to 12s. dozen for South Australian. 

Beet. 

Brisbane. —3d, to lOd. per bundle. 

Melbourne, —Ss. to 4s. 6d. dozen bundles. 

Carrots. 

Brisbane. —6d. to Is. 3d. per bundle. 

Melbourne. —3s. to 5s. 6d. dozen bundles. 

Parsnips. 

Melbourne. —2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. dozen bundles. 

Lettuce. 

Brisbane. —2s. to 3s. 6d. dozen. 

Melbourne. —6s. to 11s. per case. 

Marrows. 

Brisbane. —Is. to 4s. dozen. 

Melbourne. —7s. to 12s. dozen. 

Pumpkins. 

Melbourne^ —20s. to 22s. bag. 


SCRAPER PROTECTOR. 



There i« no chance for anyone to stumble over this shoe scraper-—a waist-high 
protector which may be grasped by the one using it to maintain a balance. It is 
made of three lengths of ^-inch gas pipe and two elbows. Two of the lengths are 
set upright in concrete at either end of the scraper. The third piece of pipe joined 
to the upper end of the uprights by elbows forms a crossbar at a height of about 
40 inches.—The New Zealand Farmer, 
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General Notes 



Staff Changes and Appointments. 

Mr. G. K. L. Clark (Esk) lias boini appointed an inspector under the Diseases In 
Stock Acte, the Slaughtering Act. and the Dairy Produce Acta, Department of 
Agriculture and Stock. 

Tho following transfers of otlicers of the Department of Agriculture and Stock 
have been approved: — 

Mr. C. 8. Clytleadale, Senior Instructor in Agriculture, from Mackay to 
Toowoomba; 

Mr. N. E. Goodchild, Senior Instructor in Agriculture, from the Bureau of 
Tropical Agriculture, South Johnstone, to Mackay; 

Mr. W. Dixon, Stock, Slaughtering, and Dairy Inspector, from Cloncurry to 
Southport; 

Mr. M. Gustanc(^ Stock, Slaughtering, and Dairy Inspector, from Southport 
to Ipswich. 

Mr. F. Caine, District Inspector of Stock, will be attached to Cloncurry. 

Mr. D. A. Bacon, Inspector of Stock, Slaughterhouses, and Dairies, Mareeba, 
has been appointed also an insx>ector under the Brands Aids. 

Mr. H. J, Bradshaw, Clerk of Petty Sessions, Nanango, has been apiiointed also 
an acting insjiector of stock at Nanango. 

Mr. C. L. Waller, Oiurt House, Cairns, lias been appointed (diairman of the 
Babinda and TIambledon Ijocal Sugar Cane Prices Boards, and also an agent of 
the Central Sugar (hine Ib'ices Board for the purpose of making inquiries in regard 
to sales and leases of assigned lands. 

Messrs. S, F. Robson (Caiiungra), P. Lentz (Binna Burra), L. W. Kollmar 
(Springbrook), and F. J. Taylor (Nortli Taniborine) have l>een appointed honorary 
protectors under the Fauna Protection Act, and honorary rangers under the Nativ(> 
Plants Protection Act, respectively. 

Messrs. E. J. Brewer and E. W. Graham (Sarina) and R. Long (Gynqiic) have 
been api)ointed honorary protectors under the Fauna Protection Act. 

Mr. R. A. Tarrant, Instructor in Agriculture, Department of Agriculture and 
Stock, will be transferred from Brisbane to Buiidaberg, and Mr. W. B. Straughan, 
Instructor in Agriculture, from Miriam Vale to Oynjpie. 

Constables P. Costello (Rosiulale), J, R. IlamiUoti (Proston), and D. G. Mouatt 
(Kajabbi) have lieen appointed also insjiectors under the Slaughtering Act. 

Mr. R. J. Brunton, Spring Creek, Killarney, has been ajqiointed an honorary 
protector under the Fauna I^rotection Act and an honorary ranger under the Native 
Plants Protection Act. 

Messrs. F. S. James and .T. Brown (Rockhampton) have been appointed 
honorary protectors under ^^The Fauna Protection Act of 1937.^^ 

Mr. C. G. Warrian, of Glen vale Orchard, Southport, has been appointed an 
honorary protector under the Fauna Protection Act, and an honorary ranger under 
the Native Plants Protection Act. 

Wild Life Preservation. 

Two Orders in Council have been issued under ^*T}w Fauna Protection Act of 
1937 ^' declaring as sanctuaries for the protection of fauna an area embracing the 
summit of Mount Glorious and the head uf Cedar Creek and its tributaries; and 
the Stanley River Catchment and Mr. J. K, McConneFs property at Mount Brisbane. 

Honey Board Levy. ** 

The Honey Board Levy Regulations issued in April, 3934, and extended in 
September, 1936, have been further extended for the period from 9th March, 1939, 
to 8th March, 3944. They empower the Honey Board to make a levy on growers of 
honey and beeswax at the rate of per cent, on all honey and l>eeswax sold to 
I)rovide for the administrative expenses of the Honey Board. 
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Plywood and Veneer Boards. 

Ke^latioiis have been issued under the Primary Producers^ Organisation and 
Marketing Acts, empowering the Plywood and Veneer Board, and the Northern 
Plywood and Veneer Board, respectively, to make levies on pine plywood. Such 
levies to be used in establisliing and maintaining a fund for the i)urpo8e of sub¬ 
sidising growers for plywood despatched to destinations beyond the Ooniinonweatlh 
of Australia, or at the option of each Board, in establisliing a joint fund contributed 
by both the Plywood and Veneer Board and the Nortliern Plywood and Veneer 
Board for the purpose of subsidising growers of any of the commodities, respec¬ 
tively, controlled by them for plywood despatched beyond the Commonwealth. 

The levy, in each case, will be at the following rates: — 

(a) On plywood three-sixteenths of an inch or less in thickness, at such rate 
not exceeding one halfpenny per hundred feet face measurement as the 
respective boards may from time to time determine; 

(b) On plywood of a greater thickness than three-sixteenths of an inch, at the 
rate per hundred feet face measurement which Viears the same proportion 
to the rate of levy for the time being determined by the respective boards 
under paragraph (a) above as the thickness of the plywood bears to 
three-sixteenths of an inch. 

Banana Industry Protection Board. 

The Regulations under the Banana Industry Proteetiou Acts have l>een amended 
to provide that meetings of the Banana Induslry Ib-ottHdion Board shall be held 
once in every thr(‘e months instead of monthly as at present. 

Mr. E. R. Ashburn, Instructor in Agriculture, r>e])artmeut of Agrimilture and 
^tock, has lieen transferrcMl from Bowen to Mouto. 

Constable W. O. .1. Powell, 8toneheng(^, has been apiiointed also an inspector 
under the Brands Acts. 

Veterinary Medicines. 

Following on the passing of the Veterinary Mtalicines Act Amendment Act 
last Session, all Regulations Intherto in force under the Vettuinary Medicines Act 
have been revok(‘d, and new Regulations embodying tlie necessary alterations to 
give cfCect to the ])rovisions of the amending Act have Iteen issued in lieu thereof. 
These provide for tlie licensing of dealers in veterinary medicines, for the registration 
and analyses of veterinary medicines, and the procedure of business at meetings 
of the Veterinary Medicines Board. 

Mr. F. B. Coleman and Mr. R. A. Taylor, of the Th'partmcnt of Agriculture and 
Stock, have been appointed Registrar of Veterinarj^ Medicines and Be|)uty Registrar 
of Veterinary Medicines, respectively. 

Egg Board Levy. 

The Fjgg Board Levy Regulations issued in April, 1929, and extended in May, 
1934, have been further extended for the period from 1st January, 1939, to 
3l8t December, 1941. The Regulations empower tlie Egg Board to make a levy 
at the rate of 4d. per dozen eggs on all persons delivering eggs to the Board. 
The proceeds from the levy are used for administrative purposes. 

Levy for Innisfail District Canegrowers' Executive. 

Regulations have been issued under the Ib iinary l^roducers ’ Organisation and 
Marketing Acts empowering the Innisfail District <^anc 03rowers’ Executive to 
make a levy of id. per ton on all cane harvested in its district for the 1938 sugar 
season, the proceeds therefrom to be used for administrative purposes of the 
Innisfail District Executive. 

Dairy Products Stabilisation Board. 

An Order in Council has been issued under Dairy Produrt.'i Slabllisatipn 

Acts, 1933 to 1936,^^ constituting the fourth Dairy Products Stabilisation Board 
luid appointing as the members thereof, for the period from 1st Pebrunry, 1939, 
to 31 st January, 1942, the undermentioned members of the Butter and Cheese 
Boards:— 

Messrs. W. J. Sloan (Malaiida), R. M. Hill (Bororen), J. McRobert (Mary¬ 
borough), J. Purcell (Toowoomba), T. F. Plunkett (Beaudesert), and 
A. O. Muller (Fassifern Valley, Kalbar) (Butter Board); D. G. O'Shea 
(Southbrook), T. Dare (Narko), and R. C. Duncan (Pittsworth) (Cheese 
Board); and Mr. R. Wilson (Acting Director of Marketing). 
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Answers to Correspondents 



BOTANY. 

MexHies seleoted fmm the (nUgoing mail of the As,sutetni Govei'nmetU Botanist, 

Mr. D. Francis. 

PUnts from Maryborough Named. 

W.G.M.F. (Maryborough West)— 

1. A 3-pronged spear grass, Aristida sp. It belongs to a large group of 

grasses widely spread in Queensland. They are often called ^‘wire- 
grasses/^ and are generally regarded as having little or no value as 
fodder, except perhaps in their very young stages. 

2. A sedge, Cyperus gracilis. The difference between sedges, grasses, and allied 

plants you will find given in Botany for Queensland Farmers. On tlie whole, 
sedges are not generally regarded as having the same fodder value as 
grasses, 

3. Broad-leaf carpet grass, Axonopus compressus. This grass is very widely 

spread in Queensland and is sometimes called “ Buffalo Couch.There 
has been a good deal of controversy about it in the Press of recent years. 
Though it has some value for second-class country, many dairymen are 
afraid it will encroach on better-class paspalimi country, and seriously 
depreciate the carrying capacity of the land. 

4. Small shivering grass or quaking grass, Brisa minor, a native of Europtv 

now widely spread, either cultivated or naturalised, in most temperate 
countries, 

5. Kangaroo grass, Thcmeda australis. Leaves only, and determination there¬ 

fore doubtful. It may be Cymhopogon refractus, barb wire grass. Phrase 
send seed-heads to verify. 

6. Sporoholus diandrr, a native gras.s for which we have not heard a common 

name. 

7. Seed-heads required. 

8. Large shivering grass or quaking grass, Brim maxima. 

9. Buffalo grass, Stenoiaphrum secundatum. No seed-heads; i>lease send later 

on to verify. 

10. Paspalum, Pasjfalum dilatatum. See No. 9. 

13. Mullumbimby couch, Cyperus hrevifolia, a sedge. Bee No, 2. For the 
determinations of the sedges in your collections, we are indebted to Mr. 
8. T. Blake, Walter and Eliza .Hall Fellow in Economic Botany at the 
Queensland University, a botanist who is monographing the Australian 
sedges. 

12. Crow's foot grass, Eleusine indica. A very common grass, widely spread 
over the warm-temperate and sub tropical regions of the world. Like 
sorghum and some other fodders, it contains a prussic acid yielding 
glucoside. Apart from this, it seems to be quite a good fodder. 

13. Common couch, Cynodon dactylon. 

14. A star or windmill grass, Chloris divaricata. These grasses represent a 
group very common in Queensland pastures, making, on the whole, good 
bottom feed for stock. They are of jiarticular value in sheep country, 

15. Prairie grass, Bromus unioloides. A valuable grass daring winter and 
spring months. 

16. Kat^s tail grass or Parramatta grass, Sporoholus Berteroanus. This grass 
has caused some concern in different places, particularly in over-stocked 
country, as it takes possession of bare patches, and is of very little value 
as a fodder. 

17. A Love grass, Eragrosiis sororia. The Love grasses represent a large group 
very common in the mixed native pasture. Although not particularly 
valuable themselves, they are of some importance in making up the mixture 
in the general native or wild pasture. 

We will always be very pleased to name any specimens you care to send. The 
usual method is to number each specimen and retain a duplicate. 
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Blue Weed or Paf’ereen't Curse. 

W.H. (Pampas)— 

The specimen is the blue weed or Paterson’s curse, Echium plantagineum^ a 
native of Southern Europe, now a common naturalised weed in Australia, 
It is much more abundant in the Southern States than in Queensland, and 
is a very bad pest of the wheatfields. In the wheatgrowing areas of 
South Australia it is known as Salvation Jane.” It has been established 
in Queensland for a number of years, but does not seem to have spread 
to an}’ great extent. This year we have received more specimens than usual. 

Guinea Grass. 

W.G.B. (Toowong)— 

The specimen is Guinea grass, JPanicum maximum, a very valuable grass for 
tropical and sub-tropical countries. Several varieties have been introduced 
by the Department of Agriculture and Stock, and some of these seem 
rather better than the ordinary type. A particularly good one is that 
known as green panic” (var. trichoglume). 

Tlie typical form of Guinea grass is a very palatable and valuable grass, 
particularly for periodical cutting and feeding-otf. One of the reasons, 
probably, that it has not been grown more extensively in Queensland is 
becaufM^ of the fact that fertile seed is hard to keep. Although the plants 
may spread naturally from seed, the keeping capacity is very short. 

Whifewood. 

J.B, (Jandowae)— 

The specimen is the Whitewood, Aialaya hemiglauca, a tree with a wide distri¬ 
bution in Queensland, New South Wales, and parts of Northern Australia. 
It is quite a handsome tree in flower, and later on the flowers are followed 
l>v winged seed-capsules. In the southern parts of the State, it is generally 
regarded as an excellent fodder tree. In the inland north-west, the form 
tluit grows there is said to be the i^rhicipal cause of “walkabout” in 
horses. In the southern parts of the State, and in New South Wales, it 
ha.s, apparently, never caused trouble in any way. 


Vetches. 

N.F.W. ( Severnlen)— 

The two ]>]ants sent are vetches, which are leguminous plants allied to the 
broad bean. The larger leaved plant is the common vetch, Vicia sativa. 
The smaller-leaved one is the hairy vetch, VicAa hirmta. Both grow in the 
winter and spring. 


Native Tamarind. 

S.D. (Babinda) — 

The specimen is the Native Tamarind, Viploglottis diphyllostigin, a tree confiiied 
to Northern Queensland. We have two other species of the genus in South 
Queensland, one yviih a yellow fleshy covering of the seeds and the other 
with a red covering, similar to the one you send, and both are sometimes 
usf^d for making drinks. They are too acid to use straight out as fruits, 
but arc not known to posses any poisonous or harmful properties whatsoever. 

In spite of the extreme acidity of the fruits, we have known pigs to 
be very fond* of them. The northern one you send is, if anything, more 
acid than the southern forms. It is in no way related to the true tamarind, 
commonly cultivated in North Queensland, It is, however, very closely 
allied to the lee-chee and longan, favourite Cliinese fruits, sometimes 
cultivated here, but more often seen dried in Chinese shops. 


Sarfclya, a B«aufiful Native Tree. 

E.A,C. (Miriam Vale)— 

The »l>eeiinen is BmUya syririgifolia, a beautiful native tree. The only local 
name we have heard applied to is “golden shower,” a nanve, however, 
belonging much more correctly to a difl:erent tree. The generic name 
Barklya is short enough for general use. It commemorates Sir Henry 
Barkly, an early Governor of Victoria. 
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Mayweed. Cape Cotton. 

O.V.H.C. (Esk, Brisbane Valley)— 

The specimens have been determined as follows:— 

1. The plant with white, daisjy'-like flowers and a yellow centre is ^Anthemis 

Cotula, mayweed or dog fennel. It has been reputed poisonous to stock, 
but cattle very rarely eat it in any quantity. If poisonous at all, it is 
certainly only mildly so, and in ordinary circumstances cattle do not eat 
it in sufficient quantities to cause trouble, 

2. Gomplhocarpus fruticosus, Cape cotkm or bladder cotton, a native of South 

Africa but now a naturalised weed in Queensland and New South Wales. 
Recent feeding tests at the Animal llealtli Station, Yeerongpilly, liave 
proved the poisonous to stock. Generally, however, stock do not 

normally eat it in any quantity, except in a very dry time when attracted 
to it by extreme hunger. It is sometimes fostered in gardens on account 
of its peculiar ai)pearance, but is potentially a very troublesome weed. 

Saffron Thistle. 

I).J. (Kilkivan) — 

The sx>ecimen is the saffron thistle or false star thistle, Cdrtliamns tanatus, u 
native of the Mediterranean region. It is now a great pest in jmrts of 
Australia, particularly in the Southern States. It has t>een established 
in Queensland for some years, but does not seem to bo quite so aggressive 
hero as elsewhere. It always, however, has the possibility of becoming a 
very bad weed, and on this account should be destroyed. 

In spite of its very thorny nature, it has been spoken of at odd times, 
particularly in the Riverina (New South Wales), as being quite readily 
eaten by sheep before it gets to the hard, woody stage. A grazier in Sontli 
Australia states that he had mown a large quantity of this weed, and, 
later on, stock took very readily to it. We think, however, that this is 
only making the best of a rather very poor })lant. 

Rye. 

M.J.M. (Goornburra) — 

The specimen is rye, Seeale o<y)'ealey much cultivated as a grain crop on the 
Continent, particularly in Germany and northern France. In Great Britain 
it is grown to a very limited extent for grain, but very largely for a green 
feed and hay crop for stock. It is very rarely seen in Queensland. An 
odd plant or two, h-owever, is occasionally seen, either as a stray or about 
vacant allotments. 

If you w'ant to try it, seed should be sowui preferably during autumn, 
say in May. Mmdi tlie same conditions apply to it as to wheat. 

Sour Grass. 

H.N.II. (Cooroy)— 

The specimen is Fctsiyalnm conjugatum, commonly known in Queensland as 
sour grass or yellow grass. In the Philii)pine Islands it is commonly known 
as mission grass or hula grass. It is very widely spread,over the tropical 
regions of the world, and has been established in North Queensland for a 
number of years. It has travelled south recently, and is now found in 
various places in Northern New South Wales and along the North Coast Line 
between Brisbane and Gympie. 

Wherever this grass grows it seems to have a very poor reputation as 
.*i fodder. It has obtained a very strong hold on some dairy farms in the 
wetter parts of the Atherton Tableland, and is regarded in much the same 
way as carpet grass is on the Blackall Range and other places. In the 
Hawaiian Islands and elsewhere the grass seems to have the same 
reputation as a fodder. It is very common in New Guinea, T)artieularly in 
coconut and rubber plaiitations, and we have seen working mules feeding 
on it extensively . On the whole, however, it apparently has very little 
value as a dairying grass. 

Italian Millet. 

D.T.A. (South Johmstone)— 

The specimen is Setaria italtea, Italian Millet. This grass is widtdy distributed 
over the warm and temperate regions of the world. It has a good reputa¬ 
tion as a fodder grass, and is suitable for silage. It is both palatable and 
nutritious, and is a summer-growing annual. 
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Notes on Grasses. 

Inquirer (Murgon) — 

As a general rule we do not give diagrams and sketches of grasses, but the 
following notes on those you ask about may be of interest: — 

Couch Grass.—The common Couch Grass is Cynodoti Dactylon, a grass very 
widely spread over the warmer regions of the world. It has a wide 
distribution in Queensland. Outside of Australia it is i)crliaps best known 
as donb grass, it is a very nutritious and palatable grass, but does not 
provide a great bulk of forage. 

Rhodes Grass.—This is Chkms Gayana^ a native of South Africa, now cultivated 
in many countries. It is one of the most important grass introductions into 
Australia, particularly Queensland. 

Pigeon Grass.—A name given to different si)ocies of setaria. The comiiionest 
in Queensland is probably SetarUi glauca. This grass has a wide distribution 
over the warm temperate regions of the world. In Queensland it frequents 
rather wet pastures. It is also found as a weed of cultivation. It is quite 
a good fodder. The grains of some species of setaria or pigeon grass are 
oaten by the natives in difiterent parts of the world. 

Windmill Grass.—A name aj)plied to various sjiecies of ohloris. Chloru<i is a 
large group of grasses which contains Rhodes grass and a number of native 
species. Most of the native si)ecies are quite good fodder for stock, 
particularly for sheep, making a good l>ottom bite. 

Rat’s Tail Grass {Sporoholus elongaUis ),—This grass has a very wide distribu¬ 
tion in Queensland, and is generally regarded avS inferior as a.fodder. 

Summer Grass {Digitarui mnrgmata ).—This grass is widely spread throughout 
the tropics and subtropics of the world. It is a very common weed of 
cultivation in Queensland, and is found from the coast to the far interior. 
When a constituent of ordinary pasture it mostly grow's on sandy land, 
it is generally regarded as quite good fodder for stock. 

Paddock Love Grass {Eragrosiis lepiostaohya ).—This grass has a wide distribu¬ 
tion iu the State. The love grasses, though in themselves of only secondary 
value, are useful members of the mixed native pasture. 

Stink Grass (Eragrostu cilUine7isis ).—Tliis grass is a native of Southern and 
Central Europe, but is now widely spread as a wwd in most temperate and 
sub tropical countries. It is very common in Queensland, and is mostly 
met with as a wxHid of cultivation. The leaves are |>rovidcd with glands 
along the edges which give forth a peculiar although not altogether 
unpleasant odour. Generally it is not eaten by stock, although sometimes 
it is said that plough horses eat it greedily wdieii working in fields in which 
it predominates. 

Frairi(‘ Grass (Bromus nnioloides ).—A native of North America now cultivated 
or naturalised in most warm temperate countries. It is an iiiiporlant winter 
grass in Queensland. 

Forest Blue Grass (BotkriocM'Oa intemwdia). —This grass has a very w'idc 
distribution in Queensland, ami in sonic jilaces is the most important 
constituent of the mixed native pasture. 

Kikuyu Grass {Penm-scAum cland^iftinum). —A native of Africa now cultivated 
extensively in many warm temperate and sub tropical countries. 

Bunch Spear Grass {Hetcropogon coniortiLs ).—This grass has a wide distribu¬ 
tion along the Queensland coast. In its young stages it is quite a palatable 
and nutritious grass; later it becomes harsh and lacking in nutritive value. 
The name bunch spear grass comes from the fact that the ‘'seeds’^ l>eeome 
gathered together in bunches because of their long awns. 

Paspalum (Paspixlum dUataturn). —This is one of the most generally cultivated 
grasses along the whole of the coastal belt. It is a native of Southern 
Braril and the Argentine, but is now wddely cultivated in sub tropical 
countries. 

Bitter Blue Grass (Bothiochloa decipiem ).— A very common grass with a wide 
distribution in Australia. It is particularly abundant in over stocked 
pastures on the coast and north coast because* of the more palatable species 
having been eaten out. Stock will eat it, of course, when forced on to it in 
the absence of other feed. In the Southern States, particularly in Victoria, 
it has been found that the grass becomes more palatable and the pasture 
better if during the autumn clover is sown down with about 1 cwt. of 
superphosphate per acre. 
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Rural Topics 



Daily Practice in Germany. 

From a recent European tour a meinber of a party of New Zealand farmers 
brought home with him a fund of new information on dairy practice in Germany, 
where high dairy standards have been attained. There avery acre of grass lan<i 
is used. Even the railway and canal embankments are cropped for grass hay, or 
grazed by tethered milkers. Ordinary dairy farm land is subdivided into small 
paddocks. The cattle, arranged in groups according to yield, are allowed to grase 
on the different fdots in turn. The cows yielding tiie most milk have tlie first bite 
of the fresh grass, then the second l>est or less milk productive group follows the 
first lot until, finally, the young dry stock and horses arc put on to eat out what 
is left. Then tho plot is rested for .about a month, iind when the grass is long 
enough again the process is repeated. Every small paddock is manage<i in the same 
way, so that the process of rotational grazing is continuous. 

By dividing the land available into a large number of plots (four, eight, or 
twelve, according to the size of the farm) it is possible to let the fresh inilkiug 
cows always have a n<3wly-grown pasture and i>lenty of feed. By tliis motho<:l 
the German farmer is able to increase his grass crop by manuring the plots after 
they have been grazed down. 

The German dairy farmer is always aiming to increase the quality as well as 
the quantity of milk produced. The primary aim is to obtain milk in its purest 
possible condition. Xbire milk can only be obtained from clean animals Animals 
are kept clean by washing, brushing, and appropriate general care. 

Bealising the importance of such care, the German cattle breeding «(»cieties 
provide for the proper training of dairy w^orkers. Bons of farmers and dairy hands 
are trained in schools for milkers. The princix>h’H of animal nutrition jind the 
general cure of farm stock is included in the course of instruction. The fact that 
the price of milk is based on quality is a direct im*ontive for tin* continuance and 
efficiency of these schools. 

Improvement in the breeding, feeding, and keeping conditions of farm animals 
is a primary task of German agriculture. The German bull breeding law and 
laws relating to compulsory milk control ami the improvement in quality and quantity 
of horae-grown fodder arc all embodied in German agricultural policy. 

Calf Feedmg .—A device by which calves are fed their milk ration t)n German 
dairy farms is simplicity itself. Each calf is allotted its own bucket—a sliallow 
pail with one segment extended like a lug ;nid in which a handgrip is cut. A rubber 
teat is allowed to flout in the milk. This the calf seizes in its mouth and sucks in 
very much the same way as straws are used in a milk bar. The calf gets its drink 
in a natural wMy without WMste or sloppiness. Each, of course, is fed in a separate 
bail. 

Teams of Trained Milkers ,—On the larger German farms milking is done by 
a trfiined team who do nothing else throughout tlie year than to milk the cows, 
feed them, and keep things clean. 

By paying farm hands wages according to the output per animal j)er day, 
milkers are encouraged to obtain as high a yield of milk as possible. It is taken 
for granted that the compulsory test for the whole herd of cows—a regulation which 
has now' been in force in Germany for two years—has been properly carried out 
by the farmer. Testing of the whole herd—^which is carried out with, perhaps, the 
greatest thoroughness in Denmark and Holland—has gradually spread in Germany 
whore, two years ago, the Government decided to compel all owners of cows to 
register and control the milk yield of their animals. 

The purpose of this yield control becomes most evident by the fact that the 
total output of milk of a number of cows fed and kept in the same way increases 
so that the net profit of a farm also increases. At the same time the quality control 
raises Hie general standard of cattle breeding in Germany because it demonstrates 
to the farnu'T the necessity of better feeding and care of dairy stock. * 

Milk Testing,—Tho German milk law prescribes that at every milking the first 
from each teat must be tested. This is done in a very simple way. 
riie milker catches the stream of milk in the palm of his hand and scrutinises its 
ap]i€arancf\ The use of black basins for this work is of greater advantage and 
more i>ractical. Clotted matter is more easily and accurately observed against the 
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•dark surface of the black basin, serving to avert infection and to prevent ^‘wet 
milking/^ which is }prohibited. The use of the indicator paper help,s the observer 
to recognise the gyinptoms of sickness in the udder before these are seen in the 
changed appearance of the milk. The presence of disease is shown hy a sudden 
change in colour of the indicator jiapor, easily noticeable by even untrained i)er8ons, 
and enabling tliem to judge of the state of health of tlio udder. Sick animals and 
those suspected of being so much be separated from the cows in sound healtli, 
which, of course, arc milked first. 

hi the Milking Bail .—In Germany milking is done mostly by hand. Cow- 
tail holders protect the milker against lieing brushed by the cow’s tail and also the 
milk from Ipcing soiled by it, I’o reduce the germ contents,, the first jets of milk 
containing these are milked from every ndder into a special first-milk receptacle. 
In order to prevent the milker’s hands from l>eing soiled and infected by contact 
with the milking stool, and also to allow" him comfortably .*md quickly to adai)t 
himself to the movements of restless animals, the milker has the one-legged stool 
laickled round him. The receptacle for the milk is an open, oval shaped milking 
imeket of tinned sheet plate, with thigh rests. This, however, is laving gi'adually 
8U]»erseded by a covered bucket with an opening for receiving the milk flow. The 
use of this bucket has ]>roved effective in protecting the milk against disease and 
germs. A handgrip is placed on the outside of the bucket near the liottom so as 
to avoid soiling hands w"hen emptying the bucket. 

How do you Milk your Cows ? 

Ibiring an investigation among milkers in the Old Country to discover the 
possibilities of applying the principles of industrial psychology to farming, it was 
found that nine important points of temperament were needed in a good milker. 
Here they are w’itli their respective values: — 


1^‘r cent. 

Conscientiousness ,. . . . . . . . . . . 15 

Patience* . . . . .. .. .. .. .. 1:^ 

Perseverance .. .. .. .. . . .. .. 7 

Determination . . . . .. .. . . . . . . 7 

Attentiveness .. . . . . . . . . . . . . 7 

Steadiness while at work . . .. . . . . .. 7 

Punctuality .. .. .. .. . . .. .. b 

Cliecrfulnoss .. .. .. .. .. . . .. 4 

Talkativeness .. . . . . .. .. . . . . ‘J 

TiOve of the work . . .. . . . . . . . . l:{ 

General intellig(*nc.e . . . . .. . . . . . . 20 


lOO 

Women milkers wore found to be more patient but more talkative than mcJi; 
also they were considered more cheerful than men, but not more so than boys. 

The rate of milking cows by different milkers is also very interesting. At 
this investigation it was found that the mean rate of milking with three test 
milkers was 1.4, 1,2, and 3 lb. a ininnte for the morning milking, and 1.25, 1, and 
0.9 lb. a minute, respectively, for the afternoon milking. 

In practice, it was claimed that an experienced dairy hand will milk about 
seven 2-galIon cows an hour without much trouble, and a really good milker will 
do nine. 

Variety tit Livestock Feeding. 

The fiosh-forming materials in foods (proteins) are composed of units termed 
amino acids.’’ The amino acids are synthesised by plants, but it iwS very doubtful 
whether they can be ‘‘manufactured” by vertebrates. 

The most useful proteins are those which contain the greatest variety of amino 
acids. For this reason, animal by-products—milk, eggs, flesh, &c.—stand alone. If 
a vegetarian diet is to be persisted with, it must be selected from a wade range of 
foods HO that the missing amino acids in one material w^ay may be made up from 
another. This explains the benefits of variety in livestock feeding. 

Valuable Pig Foods. 

8kim milk and buttermilk—^^^they should not be mixed with wash water—^are of 
equal feeding value. These dairy products supply all the protein necessary to balance 
the carbohydrate content of the grain portion of the pig’s ration. Together with 
lucerne, rape, barley, or other green feed—which may be either grazed or fed in the 
pig pen^—they form an excellent ration. 
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High Lightt of the Science Congren. 

For the man on the land there were many higlilights in the Science Congress 
at Canberra—many challenging addressea and many brilliant discussions. Sir John 
Bussell, Director of the Rothamstead Agricultural Experiment Station, in England,, 
who is so well known to many Queenslanders, helped the Congress in taking a 
keenly practical turn by a striking address on soil erosion. 

The problem of soil erosion is viewed by both the scientist and the farmer so- 
seriously that a close study of its causes and means of preventing it is now being 
made. 

A survey of soil resources of the Empire, each Dominion making its own 
investigations, as a first stej) towards a comprehensive plan of organisation, adjust¬ 
ment, and dovelopnieut was advocated by Sir John Russell. He went on to say that 
“in the first place, tliere is the difficulty that prices in w^orld markets vary radically, 
hut there is the more serious danger that the production of one class of crop will lead 
to the permanent destruction of the soil. The production of wheat exclusively in 
largo areas of Canada and the United States—also in Australia to some extent—has 
led directly to the destruction of many thousands of acres of gt)od soil by erosion. 

The economic importance of opossums and other native animals was emphasised 
by Professor Dakin, who said that only recently it had been discovered that the 
raX)id killing off of opossums was the cause of mistletoe getting out of control in 
Australian forests. The necessity of more adequate national reservations of native 
fauna and flora also was strongly stressed. 

Another highlight of the congress was a discussion on the atmosphere as a 
source of raw material. The earth ’s atmosphere is now the subject of intense study 
by scientists, on whom rests the obligation of educating public opinion in the 
l)reservation of natural resources and the maintenance of the halaueo of nature. 
The stabilising forces of things within the earth and above the earth and which 
influence water and food supply requires intelligent study from every angle. 

A Wool Substitute. 

In his lecture to the Scieucc^ Congress on modern developments in the industrial 
world, Professor Denham, of New Zealand, said that there is little doubt that before 
many years a synthetic fibre, possessing the crimp and elasticity of wool, will 
be on the market. 

The March of Science. 

In the course of its sittings for seven days tin*. Congress revealed an immense 
amount of knowledge of the world al>out us which to most of us was unexpected 
and amazing. 

We were told something about a new gas—xenon. This gas is very rare, yet 
in the future it may be exploited to an immeasurable degree by man. 

We were let into the secret of what X-ray reveals about proteins. We were 
told how bromine is recovered from sea water to make the anti-knock motor spirits 
now sold at every motor service station. And we heard all about the new bearing 
metal which has the reimarkable property of smoking wlien the lubricating oil 
gives out, thus supx^lying an automatic danger signal. 

Men of science from many countries told fascinating stories of what the 
research laboratories of other nations are doing to adai>t and direct the resources 
of nature to man’s immediate needs. 8ir John Russell, for instance, described 
liow, at his experiment station, in England, the Australian farmer is being heli.>ed 
to replace chemical deficiencies in the soil, and so make twenty blades of grass 
grow where only one grew before. 

To the layman many of these things were astonishing and some almost 
incredible. 

Forest Scouts. 

The appalling forest fires in Victoria have aroused the sympathy of all of us 
with those who have suffered. At one time or another we have all had to fight hush^ 
fires, and we know what it means. Here is an idea from Canada for forest flro 
prevention. Over there they have a volunteer youth movement, organised eight years 
ago, to help the regular forest rangers in fire prevention. Already an **army'' 
of 10,000 ^\junior forest wardens^' has been enrolled, and it is of great assistance 
in saving timber reserves from being burnt out. Incidentally, any carelessness in 
the use of fire anywhere during a dry sjmll should not be tolerated. 
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Tli« Green Leaf—^The EnentisI of Life. 

I.fOng before man inhabited the earth the atmo8i>here wavS foul with carbonic 
acid gases, so poisonous that a few inhalations of them would destroy life. 
Gigantic ferns, mosses, and reeds grew with extraordinary rapidity, and by 
absorbing these noxious gases consolidated them into leaves, stems, and branches, 
which' in the course of long ages grew and decayed, and they changed into coal 
lieds under the earth. 

In this wonderful way two great results were accomplished—the atmosphere 
was purified and made lit for the breathing of man and animals, and vast stores 
of fuel were laid up for the use of future generations. What the green leaf did for 
the primeval world the green leaves of our woods and fields are continually doing 
for our atmosphere to-day. 

Without them carbonic acid gases would accumulate to such an extent that 
animal life would be impossible. 

Tliere would not bo any gay blossoms to delight our senses; for flowers are 
as pure breathers as man himself, and cannot exist in a foul atmosphere. Nor 
have we only the green leaves of our fields and woods to thank for this blessing; 
the air that wo breathe has been purified for us, hundreds of miles away, by the 
palms of the Pacific, the pines of Europe, tho fir trees of America, and the gum 
trees of Australia. Nothing is more wonderful in Nature than the balance wMch 
is kept up betw^eeu the animals that contaminate the air and the plants that jiurify 
it—the refuse of one kingdom' being tlie food of the other. If only ID per cent, 
of carbonic acid gas accumulated in the atmosphere it would destroy every animal 
that breathes it. Out of a much smaller proportion than this the leaf builds up 
the mass of vegetation which covers the surface of the earth, whilst by the same 
act it restores to man and animal a healthy and pure atmosphere. 

The green leaf, by retaining the constituents of sunlight, is the source of all 
life of the world. By its agency alone inert organic matter is changed into 
vegetation which is the starting point of all life. 

Nowhere else in the world does this important process take place. The green 
leaf alone conserves and creates—everything else consumes or destroys. The quiet 
sunbeam, working by tlu* most delicate and wonderful of chemical reactions in 
the leaf itself, has created for us our food and fuel. 

Tho green leaf is the best conductor of electricity. To guard our homes from 
its destruction we erect lightning rods wdiich drain the clouds or receive the 
discharge and bear it harmlessly to earth. But ages before Franklin pointed the 
first lightning rod to the storm. Nature had surrounded the dwellings of man with 
a protection far more cfrectual than this: for since the creation of organic life 
every pointed leaf and blade of grass has been silently disarming the clouds of 
their destructive weapon, A twig covered Avith leaves, sharpened by Nature 
exquisite workmanship, is said to be three times as effectual as the metallic points 
of the best constructed rod. And when Ave reflect how many thousands of these 
vegetable points every large tree direct.^ toAvards tho sky, and consider Avhat mu.st 
be the efficacy of a single forest with its innumerable leaves, or a single meadoAV 
with its countless blades of grass, we see how abundant the protection from the 
storm is, and with Avhat care Providence has guarded us from the destructive force. 

In addition to these wonderful functions, the green leaf is also the source of 
all the streams and rivers in the w'orld. It is by tlie agency of the leaf that 
water circulates as the life-blood of tlie globe. In the leafless world there AA'Ould 
be no rains and no streams. Destroy the AA'oods and you destroy the balance of 
Nature; you prevent the formation of clouds, you dry up the rivers, and you produce 
an arid desert; whereas, on the other hand, foster the groAA^th of leaves and they 
Avill alter tho nature of the climate, and change the wilderness into a fruitful field- 

The green leaf is the type upon wdiich the forms of all life are moulded. All 
the j^arts of a plant are but modifications of the leaf, Tho stem is a leaf rolled 
up tight; the blossom is a leaf transfigured for a higher purpose; the fruit is a 
leaf changed into a receptacle for the seed; and the seed itself is a leaf packed 
together in a case to protect it from unfavourable weather, and furnished with a 
sufficient amount of food for its unfolding and growth into a new plant in more 
favourable circumstances. 

Take a pea or a bean, and if you strip off its envelope or skin, you find that it 
consists of a short joint and a paii of leaves; as it grows in the ground another joint 
with its pair of leaves is formed; and then another joint with its pair of leaves is 
formed, and so on. The whole stem consists of a mere repetition of these single 
elements—joints and leaves. And as all the vegetable kingdom is thus built up 
of leaves, so the animal kingdom is constructed on the same model. 
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All organisms, whether animal or vegetable, are similar in their elementary 
strueture and form; and the most complicated results are obtained by the simplest 
conceivable means, and that without the slightest violation of the original plan of 
Nature. The palms of the Imman form are both constructed upon the model of the 
leaf. The whole earth is but a gigantic leaf in which the rivers and streams resemble 
the veins, and the mountains and plains the green parts. 

Forestry is a fast declining art. The old ditchers and hedgers fully understood 
the importance of vegetation and trees. They only removed the surplus growth, 
allowing to remain all that was necessary for disease x>revontion. The sooner the 
hedger's and forester’s art is revived in the agricultural community the sooner 
shall \ve lla^'e healthy .soil, healthy stock, and healQiy vegetation. 

Green leaves are not the inert things many people believe them to be. Without 
them there would be no life. The crust of the earth was once a burnt cinder; and 
the reason why it has not continued so, why, unlike the moon which revolves around 
the earth, a great lil'eless desert of solid lava, it has been peopled with all kinds of 
living things, is owing to the ministry of the green leaf. 

-Dr. W. E, WESSE{.iS (Vancouver, ll.C.E in The Jersey Bulletin, 
and reprinted from The New Zealand Feunner. 

Renewal of Federal Grant for Vocational Training of Unemployed Youths. 

In view of the announcement that Queensland vill secure £25,000 of the 
£200,000 grant made available in the Federal Govermneiit's 1938-30 Estimates for 
the training of unemployed youths, the Queensland Government has decided to 
continue the existing seliemes of vocational training for youths between the Jiges 
of eighteen and twenty-five years. The classes at present being conducted comprise: 
— (1) Commercial training at Brisbane, Toowoomba, Rockhampton, and Townsville; 
(2) practical fanning at the Queensland Agricultural High School and College, 
Gatton; (3) scientific mining and prospecting at Charters Towers. 

In the farming course applicants are enrolled as short-course students of Gatton 
College. The course is of twelve months' duration, and provides a sound practical 
training in farm ox>eratious. Wliilst in attendance at the course free board will 
be provided, and an allowance of 3Os. per week will be granted. It is possible 
to draw on this allowance in advance to meet the cost of outfit required. 

It is hoped to have 100 students in attendance under the scheme in the early 
future. 

All imfunployed or temporarily employed young men between the ages of eight(M?n 
and twenty-five years are eligible for selection, and early application is advised, 

■Further information regarding the agricultural or other courses may be obtained 
from any technical college or high school, or any Labour Agent's Office, or direct 
from the Board of Juvenile Emplo^Tiient, Old Railway Offices, George street, Brisbane. 

Success in Pork Production. 

A young farmer who is doing the pig-raising correspondence course instituted 
l)y the Department of Agriculture and Stock, writes:— 

^ To be successful in pork production the first thing is to get suitable sovv-s 
who produce? good litters and rear them, 

‘‘We have a sow soon to come in on her fourth litter: to date, this sow' has 
had— 

Ist litter .. .. .. .. 12, all reared. 

2rid litter .. .. .. .. ..13, all roared. 

3rd litter . . .. , . . . . . 14, all reared. 

She is a Tamworth-Berkshire cross and has not lost a pig." 

" Pea-struck " Sheep. 

When the Darling pea is in pod, its effects on animals are most noticeable. There 
is no medieinal treatment, but sheep noticed as affected should be removed immedi¬ 
ately to a paddock in which the plant is not growing. Recovery is then certain and 
rapid, unless, of course, the animals are too far gone. 

If practicable, the plants should be hoed out and destroyed. If very thick, a 
fiame-thrower may be profitable to use. 

One thing is certain, however—once sheep have acquired a taste for Darling pea 
they will always look for it; hence the necessity of grazing those particular sheep oh 
country where the plant does not exist. 

Treatment of Cream. 

Dairy farmers are again advised to give close attention to the coolhig, aerating, 
and stirring of cream. The flush growth of grass in the wet season often causes a 
gassineis in cream, as w^ell as a “feedy" flavour. Aeration and cooling will do 
much to offset the development of these defects. 
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Warren Farmer 

MUldng Machine 

(Granfeil two certificatet of honour with medals at Wembley 
Exhibition.) 

The Simplest and most Effective Milker ever offered. 

Power CouBumption. No Vacuum Tank. 

No intricate parts to puzzle the Quickly dismantled for cleaning. 

unrnechanical. A Complete Herd Tester. 

No Releaser. Vacuum Instantly controllable to 

No Pulsator. suit individual cows. 

Catalogues on request. 

Advice and general information on dairy installations will be supplied 

free on application. 

H. V. McKay Massey Harris (Qld.) Pty. Ltd. 

(Massey Harris Section) 

GLENELG STREET :: :: SOUTH BRISBANE. 



The New Specific 
forREDWATER 

Containing 6 ampoules 
6 CCS, each 

Price, n /6 Box 

Postage, 3d. 


We carry a full range of 
Veterinary Vaccines and 
Serums 


"AUSTRAL" 
Veferinary Thermometers 


' l l I I iiirr’i'iTirTiffiriiiiirr: 


Prices, 5/6 and 7/6 each 

Postage, 3d. 



AUSTRAL'^ POUNDS SYRINGE 

Featuring the Screw Top and 
Complete with 2 Needles 

£1 each, 


Taylors Elliotts Veterinary Co. 

ISO CHARLOTTE STREET, BRSBANE 
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WHILE THEY LASTI 

Implement's 

Cultivators, 

■ Harrows, &c. 

FOR SALE 

AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 

WRITE FOR SPECIAL FOLDER ON REDUCED LINES 


Engineering Supply 
Coy.of Australia Ltd. 




Edward Street, 
BRISBANE 


CFklBB ^ FOOTE’S 

Great 

Annual Summer 
Sale 

FOR MAIL ORDER CUSTOMERS 
NOW IN FULL SWINGI 
DON’T MISS IT I 

Bargain Bulletin posted free on Request 

CRIBB y FOOTE LTD. 

IPSWICH—OLD. 
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Navel Infection. 

In newly-born animals, tlie navel is a prolific source of infection. Under farm 
conditions, it pays to treat the imibilical cord as soon as possible after birth. First, 
tie it with a string in a 5 per cent, carbolic solution, then paint the cord and 
surrounding area with a 5 per cent, iodine solution or dettol. 

To Check a Bad Habit in Calves. 

Skim milk-fed calves are often seen sucking each other after the buckets have 
been emptied. This bad ha})it should be stopped. Septic conditions, malformed 
teats, distorted udders, and early lactation in heifers may be tractMl to the habit 
of calf sucking calf. Either keej> the calves away from one another by leg rox)ing 
until the taste of milk has dissipated, or feed them with meal—e.g., crushed or 
ground grain, pollard, bran, Ac*.—immediately after they have finivshed the' milk. 

Science—The Silent Service. 

There was a time wdien fanners were inclined to look sideways at th(> man 
of science, but to-day science has no longer any terrors for the layman. The 
Science Congress at Canberra last month was welcomed generally as an im})ortant 
contribution to the cultural life of the Commonwealth. No longer are s(*i('rice people 
regarded as a class apart. Science, after all, is only organised common sense, and 
does not in any way confine knowledge in watertight containers or within the limits 
of a ring fence. Solid contempt for the ^‘mere theorist^’ has gone, and nowadays 
we see tin* man of scientific knowledge working in double harness with the ])ractical 
primary jiroducer. Science w’orks in silence. The modesty of the scientist is the 
modestV uf the eager learner; his zeal is the zeal of the adventurer—the searcher for 
truth. ‘ 

Blood Meal for Dairy Stock. 

Iliood meal feeding to dairy cattle resents little difficulty when tlu* meal is 
fresh and free from objectionable odour. It may be iiicorjiorated in the regular 
feed or mixed witli appetising foods, such as maize meal, bran, pollard, and cotton 
seed, (k'lre slunild be taken, however, to see that the feed box is kex>t (‘lean. 

When moisture is jiresent, blood soon fouls, and an objectionable odour results 
from the fermentatioTi. Stock dislike this intemsely, and it may be difficult to got 
animals into the bail where such food has lain. 

The Horse's Nosebag. 

The nosebag for working horses is more or less a nec(*ssary evil. Usually, 
it gets scant attention and yet the owner of horses so fed often wonders why 
they go off their midday feed, and yet eat greedily at night, lie is then inclined 
to make the midday feed too light and the night feed too heavy. The reason 
is ])lain. Food residues in the nos<‘bag have soured, because of the ]>resenee of 
moisture and saliva. 

The considcrati' horse owner will turn the nosebag i7iside out each day and 
ex]>os(? it to sunliglit. J'^urther, he will always keep a .‘«i)are 7iosebag lo) use when 
the other goes to the weekly wash in hot suds. 

Best Time to Poison Green Timber. 

The autumn is the i^est time to poison green tin7ber with arse7iie ]){'iitoxide or 
sodium arsenite. If the job is done when the sap flow in the tiee is ceasing, 
Kuckering will be reduced to a minimum. 

Weather Forecasting. 

The Australian Radio Re.search Board—winch lias bemi working in Hydmw and 
Canberra on the physics of the ux>per atino8x>here—has made a discovery which 
may prove of irroioimd importance in weather forecasting. The discovery, which 
was largely accidental, was described at the Science (h>ngres8 by Idr. J). F. Martyii. 

Records extending over a period of approximately two years, ht? said, had shown 
a marked and unexpected association of certain electrical changes in the atmosi:>hcre 
IfiO miles above the earth—one hundred and sixty mih's—with the movement of 
ordinary areas of low barometric pressure in the lower atmosphere across the 
observing stations at Sydney and Canberra. Hitherto it had been assumed that the 
variations known to occur at great heights in the extremely attenuated ionosphere 
had been without influence on atmospheric conditions within 10 miles of the ground. 
A delegate from the ITnited States described the effects observed in Australia as 
being of first-class importance. He said that it was unquestionable that I)r. Martyn^s 
disclosure would initiate research elsew^here in the world to confirm his results and 
to explain, if possible, the cause and the significance of the effect noticed. 

10 
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North Queenslanil Chilled Beef Production. 

Professor Soddon, of the Queensland University, told the Science Congress that 
development of the wet coastal areas of North Queensland must be regarded as a 
venture of national importance. He said that the aims of this development should 
be a better utilisation of the land, the production of high-quality chilled beef, and 
a regular supply of this important commodity. On observations to date, he added, 
there was no doubt that suitable pastures could be established and maintained, 
and that they would provide adequate nutrition for la^gular and continued growth 
and fattening of steers taken there. 

These animals would be taken off as prime chillers at any time of the year, 
and could be delivered to the works wdth a minimum of handling and after a short 
railway journey, thus leading to few rejections for bruising. 

Because of the fattening process being continuous, the cattle could be fattened 
at an earlier age than was generally possiide in North Queensland. Observations 
do not support the Ixdief, he said, that the usefulness of this country will be 
short-lived, and the cost of establishing the right grasses will be uneconomic. 

The pastures in the Northern lands now under experimental grazing, Ih’ofcBSor 
Seddon remarked, are considered to be too valuable to be used for any purpose 
other than for tlmir true national worth, wliich is the ])roduction of top-grade 
chill(‘d beef at a time when it is most needed for export. The success of the 
Tully River scheme opens up the possibility of bringing large numbers of store 
cattle from the inland grazing areas and fattening them on the coast, where 
convenient facilities for treatment and shijunent can be ))rovided. 

Politeness on the Poultry Run. 

It pays to be polite to poultry. If you will ahvays knock on the fowl-house 
door before entering, so an Americ.an poultry research workers says, the fowls will 
appreciate your courtesy, .s|>ring to attention, and face the door in a dignified 
manner. If you donT knock, the birds are ai)t to I'ecome excited, flutter round 
the coop, and knock themselves about. 

The Modern Sausage. 

The old-fashioned sausage is going modern. A Uhicago company has just 
patented a sausage casing mad(‘ of vegetable parcbment and equi]>|)ed with a zip 
opener of the same material. After cooking you merely yank tin* zi]>per, and 
^^plonk!^^ the sausage jumps right out of its skin—('asiev ihan pe(‘ling bananas, 
in fact. 


THE TOAST IS "AGRICULTURE." 

Let mining magnates sip their wine 
And puff their huge Havanas, 

Tiict foreign nabobs richly dine 
Surrounded by sultanas. 

Our merchant princes go their way 
While bankers bow’^ before them. 

What shall it profit them, if they 
Forget the land that bore them? 

B’ut he whose husbandry can make 
Two blades where one was growing, 

And from the stubborn earth can take 
The harvest of his sowing, 

8uch is the man who shall command 
Our humble emulation 
Whose work has made this fertile land 
The birthright of a nation. 

Tlien drink a health to men of old 

Who farmed this land before us 

Through rain and drought, through heat and cold, 

They well deserve this chorus, 

Australia breeds men of parts ** 

Its maids are lovely charmers, 

But the toast we give with fervent hearts 
Is—“ Gentlemen, The Farmers. 

-Adapted from verses by T. A. Robertson in Feld (South Africa) and reprinted 

from The Farmer and Stoclcbreeder (England). 
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Farm Notes 



MARCH. 

L and on which it is inttoided to ]>l;int winter ccronls should ho in a forward 
stafjfo of i)reparati()Ji. Sowing's of Iiuan’iio may ho inado at the latt(*r oral of 
the montli on land whicli is free from \ve<'d growth and has been preiioiisly well 
jirepared. 

The Mandi-April planting Hoasori has much in its favour, not tlie least of wliicli 
is that weeds will not make such idgorous gi-owth during tin- succeeding few months, 
and, as a consequence, the young lucerne plants will hav(' an excellent o])portiJiiity of 
becoming well estnblisljed. 

8eed wheat should be treated with copper carbonate for llie control of 
For oata and barley seed the use of formalin or a reliable mercury dust is advisabh'. 

Potato crops should 1ki showing above ground, and should be well cultivated to 
keep the surface soil in good condition; also to destroy any wcanl growth. 

In districts where the }>otato crop is subject to Irish blight it is adviMihle to 
spray the plants for the control of this disease. Boideaux mixture of 4.4.4<> strength 
should be applied at least three times at intervals of ten days to a fortnight, 
conirmmcing when the plants arc about six weeks old. 

Maize crops which have fully ripened should be picked ns soon as possil)lc and 
the oars stored in well-ventilated corn cribs, or barns. Selected grain which is 
intended for future seed supplies should b(‘ well fumigated for thirty-six hours 
ami subsequently aerated and stored in airtight cojitaiiiers. The germination of the 
maize is not normally affected by this treatment if dry and mature when tronted. 

The followung crops for pig f(‘ed may lie sown:—Mangel, sugar Ix'et, turnips 
and 8 W(h 1(>8, rape, field cabbage, and carrots. Owing to the small nature of the seeds, 
the land should be worked up to a fine tilth before planting, and should contain 
ample moi.sture in the surface soil to ensure a good germination. Particular attention 
should be paid to all weed growth during the early stages of giovvth of th(‘ young 
plants. 

As regular supplies of succulent fodder arc essentials of success in dairying 
operations, consideration should bo given to a definite cropping system throughout 
the autumn and winter, and to tlie preparation and manuring of the laud Aveli in 
advance of the periods allotted for the successive sowings of seed. 

The early-planted cotton crops should be now ready for picking. This should 
not be done while there is any moisture on the bolls, either from showers or dew. 
Picked cotton showing any trace of dampness should be exposed to the sim for a 
few hours on tarpaulins, bags, or hessian sheets, before storage in bulk or liagging 
or baling for ginning. Sowings of prairie grass and Phalaris tuherosa (Toowoomba 
canary grass) may bo made this month. Both are excellent winter grasses. Prairie 
grass does particularly well on scrub soil. 

Dairymen who have maize crops which show no jiroinivsc of returning satisfactory 
yields of grain would be well advised to convert these into silage to be used for 
winter feed. This, especially when fed in conjunction with lucerne or cowpea, is a 
valuable fodder. Where crops of Sudan grass, sorghum, white pauicum, .]a}>anese 
millet, and liberty millet have reached a suitable stage for converting into silage, 
it will be found that this method of conserving them has much to recommend it. 
If permanent storage facilities are not available on the farm the stack method 
offers a practical alternative. Stacking with a framework of poles, and well Aveigliting 
the fodder, is necessary for best results. All stacks should be protected from 
rain by topping off with a good covering of bush hay built to a full cave au l held 
in position by means of weighted wires. 
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Orchard Notes 



MARCH. 

THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

I F 11h‘ weather is favourable, all orchards, plantations, and vineyards should be 
(‘leaned up, and the ground brought into a good state of tilth so as to enable it 
to retain the necessary moisture for the proper development of trees or plants. As 
the wet season is frequently followed by dry autumn weather, this attention is 
important. 

Banana })lanlations must be kept free from weeds, and siickering must be 
rigorously eatried out. There is no greater cause of injury to a banana plantation 
than neglect to cultivate. Good strong suckers will give good bunches of good fruit. 
Weedy overcrowded smrkers will only give small bunches of undersized fruit hard 
to sell, even at a low price. 

Cooler we.ather may tend to improve the carrying qualities of the fruit, but 
care should still be taken to sec that it is not allowed to become over-developed before 
it is oacked, otherwise it may arrive at its destination in an over ripe and consc' 
qucntiy unsaleable condition. The greatest care should be taken in grading and 
packing fruit. Small or inferior fruit should never l)e packed witli good large fruit. 

There has been a mra-k(‘d increase in tlie l>Mnaua thvips population in some 
districts in which this pest is well CvStablished. Growers who consider it necessary 
to deni Avitli banana tbrips are advised to apply to the Department for the latest 
information on how to deal with this pest. 

• Tlu' marketing of tin* main crop of pinoap])los, both foi- canning and the fresh 
fruit trade, will be completed in the course of tlie month, and as soon as the fruit is 
dispose(l of plantations, which are .apt to become somewhat dirty during the gathering 
of the crop must be cleaiUMl up. All vva^ehs must b‘ destroyed, and if blady grass 
lias got hold anywhere it must lu* eradicated, iwen tliougli a number of ])ineat)ple 
plants have to lie sacrificed, for once a plantation becomes iuf('sted with this weed 
it takes possession and soon kills the crop. In addition to destroying all weed 
growth, the land should be surface worked and brought into a state of nice tilth. 

In the Central and Northern districts, early varieties of the main crop of citrus 
fruits will ripen towards the end of the month. They will not be fully coloured, but 
t hey can be marketed as soon as they have developed suflicient sugar to bo palatable; 
they should not be gathered whilst still sour and green. 

As blue mould is likely to cause heavy loss in coastal citrus, especially in long 
distance consignments, special precautions should be taken for minimising this loss. 

It must be remembered tliat the l.duc mould fungus will only attack bruised or 
wounded fruit; hence it is necessary to be careful that no injuries are given by 
the clippers or finger nails during picking. Fruit should be cut and not pulled. 
Long stalks which may injure other fruit must be cut away. 

The fruit must be carefully handled and accurately packed so as to avoid 
bruising. Any injured fruit should be discarded. In order to reduce the number 
of fungus spores present in the plantation, all waste fruit in the orchard or packing 
shed should be collected at frequent intervals and destroyed by fire or burying. 

Fruit must be carefully graded for size and colour, and only one size of fruit 
of one quality should be packed in one case. The standard bushel case, the inside 
measurements of which are 18 by by 10| inches, is the best for citrus. The 
fruit must be sweated for seven days l)efore it is sent to the Southern markets, in 
order to determine what fruit has been attacked by fruit fly, and also to enable 
bruised or injured fruit liable to blue mould to be removed prior to despatch. 

Growers are reminded that the control of the bronze orange bug is best achieved 
1:)y spraying with the resin-caustic soda-fish oil mixture normally either late in March 
or early in April. Applied at this time of the year, the spray can give a mortality 
of 98 per cent, of the bronze bugs, which are then present solely in the very young 
stages. This spray is also very effective against several of the important scale 
insects infesting citrus. 
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Red scale is a pest to which citrus growers will shortly have to give jit tent ion, 
it being considered that control is best established from the middle of Alatx'h to 
early in April. Fumigation wdth hydriocyanic acid gas is moat cfl'cctive against 
red scale, but success may also be achieved with white oils or with the resin ( liustic 
soda-fish oil mixture evolved for the control of the bronze orange bug. Red scale, 
of course, is pre-eminently a pest of the hotter, drier citrus districts. 

Strawberry planting may be continued during the month, and the advice given in 
last month^8 notes still holds good. Remember that no crop gives a better return for 
extra care and attention in the i>reparation of the land and for generous manuring 
than the strawberry. 

THE GRANITE BELT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

T he advice given in these notes for the last few months regarding the handling, 
grading, and packing of fruit should still be followed carefuily. The later 
varieties of apples and other fruits are much better keepers tlian earlier-ripening 
sorts, and as they can be sent to comparatively distant markets, the necessity for 
very careful grading and packing is, if anything, greater than it is in the case of 
fruit sent to nearby markets for immediate consumption. Instruction in the most 
up-to-date methods of grading and packing fruit has been published Iw the Depart¬ 
ment, which advice and instruction should enable growers to market their produce 
in a much more attractive form. 

The same care is necessary in the packing of grapes. Those who are not exj'crt 
cannot do better than follow the methods of tlie most sviccessful packers. 

As soon as the crop of fruit has been di 8 i) 08 ed of, the orchard should 1>e cleaned 
up, and the land worked. If this is done, many of the fruit-fly pup® that are in the 
soil will be exposed to destruction in large numbers by birds, or by ants and other 
insects. If the ground is not worked and is covered with weed growth, there is little 
chance of the pup® being destroyed. 

Where citrus trees show signs of the want of water, they should be given an 
irrigation during the month, Init if the fruit is well developed and approaeijing the 
ripening stage, it is not advisable to do more than keep the ground in a thorough 
state of tilth, unless the trees are suffering badly, as too much moisture is apt to 
produce a large, puffy fruit of poor quality and a bad shipper. A light watering is 
tlierefore all that is necessary in this case, especially if the orchard lias beei} given 
the attention recommended in these notes from month to month. 


PINEAPPLE DISTRIBUTION SCHEME. 

Following on representations made by the growers of i)iiiea|)])ies 
to the Minister for Agriculture and Stock (Mr. F. W. Jbih*ork i, a 
scheme has been inaugurated, to operate during the months of Ft*l)ruary, 
March, and April, for the distribution of fresh pineapples direct from 
the grower to the consumer. The scheme is being administered hy 
Committee of Direction of Fruit Marketing, which is acting in co]lal)ora- 
tion with the Railw^ay Department and the Woombye Fruitgrowers' 
Association. Pineapples are being offered at a uniform price delivt'red 
to any railwTiy station in Queensland in cases of three different sizes, 
i.e., half-bushel, bushel, and bushel and a-half. TTiese cases are quoted 
respectively at 3s. 9d., 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d., freight paid. A half-busliel 
case will hold from six to ten pineapples, a busliel case from eleven to 
twenty, and a bushel and a-half case from tw^enty-one to thirty. Oi'ders, 
accompanied by cash, are being received by all railway station masters 
in Queensland. 

The scheme, which is to operate during the marketing of the summer 
crop of x>ineapples, provides an opportunity for householders, jiarticu- 
larly those in the country, to obtain supplies of this luscious fruit at 
reasonable prices. 
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Plate 107. 

From God's Good Earth His Girt of Cane. —The Fertile Fielfls of the South Johnstone District, North Queensland. 
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Book Your 
Next 

HOLIDAY 


"Stellamaris" 

Marine Parade, Coolangatta 

First-Class Accommodation, Home 
Cooking, 300 feet Glassed-in 
Verandas, Hot and Cold 
Water, Locked 
Garages 

Mrs. F. NASH, Proprietress 




VwUi^ n t I I * I t 14 ^ I * VrT^-01- 

Oft iho FARM.' 


Cement provides permanent protection from fire, weather, 
a.id rot. Write to-day for the FREE BOOKLET— 
*' Concrete; Its uses on the Farm.” You will appreciate 
its handy, interesting information. 


DARRA 


PORTLAND 

ACE 

BRAND 


QUEENSLAKD CEMENT & LIME CO. LTD. WORKS; DARRA. OFFICE: CREEK ST.. BRISBANE 



CEMENT 


p A -1-r C D C Kl C CASES, HOUSE BUILDER'S SUPPLIES, 

I /a I I t lx O IN ^ HARDWOOD FLOORINGS, ALSO SPECIAL 
n-r\/ lAAi-rr-fx ironbark and blue gum. 

PTY. LIMITED wide boards, joinery, three ply, 

Sawmills fibrolite, and 

TOOWONG, MOORE, HARBUTTS READY 

LINVILLE 

TELEPHONE: 

TOOWONG 47 AND 48 HARDWARE AND CEMENT 


POULTRY MEN 

Let 0 

SPECIALIST 
sell your Poultry 

Phone: B6135 


NORM. MALE 

Little Roma Street, Brisbane 
handles 

ONLY POULTRY 

Personal Attention—Prompt Returns 
FOR BEST RESULTS and HIGHEST 
PRICES consign to Brisbane's leading 
Poultry Salesman 

NORM. MALE 

Poultry Auctioneer and Salesman 

Little Roma Street, Brisbane 








excellent' for Brighfer Bedrooms 


Nothing looks more charming than a well de¬ 
signed Bedroom Suite like the above lacquered 
in a pretty cream or a dainty pink, for example. 
Suite, as illustrated, roomy Wardrobe, smart 
Dressing Table with large mirror, 3ft. Bedstead 
and goixi quality Wire Mattress. 


Lacquered any 
colour desired. 

£ 13 / 5 /- 

5/- Weekly 



1 PROTECT YOUR PROPERTY 

Against White Ants! 

If you find the slightest sign of white ants about your 
home, sheds, or fences then there is only one thing to 
do and that is to get to work with 

STREETS WHITE ANT CURE 

The old and proven remedy for these pests. A few 
pence spent on Street's now will save you pounds In 
repairs later on. Obtainable In any quantity from pint 
tins to S-gailon drums from 

WM. STREET & SON 

CANBERRA BUILDINGS^ ANN STREET/ BRISBANi 

Agents in all principal country centres 


We ALSO MAKE 

Street's Phosphorus Paste 
for the extermination of 
rats and mice. Price, Is.; 
Railage Paid, Is. Ed. 

And Street's Non-polson- 
ous Cockroach Powder at 

Is. 6d. per tin; Postage 
Paid, Is. 9d. 
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Our Babies. 


Under this heading a series of short articles^ hy the Medical and Nursing 
Staffs of the Queensland Bahy CUnicSf dealing with the care and general wel¬ 
fare of hahies has been planned in the hope of maisitaining their health, increas¬ 
ing their happinesSf and decreasing the number of avoidable deaths. 


THE CODDLED CHILD. 

A MOTHER arrived with a baby aged nine months at on(‘ of our Baby 
Clinics the other day seeking advice regarding a rash wJiich had 
appeared on the eliild’s l)ody. It was noticed that in addition to the 
cotton and wool singlet, he was wearing a petticoat and dress. 'Phe 
mother stated that the child had suffered from “a cold in ids chest” 
during the winter and she had been afraid to remove the (‘xtra clothing. 

'I'he rash was due to over-elothing. 1'he tradition that illness is 
caused by a chill and that wrapping the child uj> is a means of preventing 
it, is deeply rooted in the minds of many. No one doubts the necessity 
of providing adequate covering for premature and delicate infants whosti 
heat-regulating mechanism is not fully developed, but a robust, well- 
developed child is capable of adapting himself to changes of temperature 
if he is allowed to use his limbs and move his body freely, unhampered 
by clothing. Once able to run about, a healthy child, if not overelad, 
is able to adjust himself to changes of temperature without ill-effects 
or*apparent discomfort. A child, whose older brother had suffi>red from 
asthma, was found to be developing symptoms of the disease. The 
doctor pointed out to the mother that he was being “coddled” and 
overclad. She was persuaded to expose the child’s skin to the aii- with 
ultimately good results. 

Function of the Skin. 

The skin plays a vitally important part in heat regulation. It is a 
useful and not merely a ornamental covering of the body. While the 
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body loses heat by the evaporation of moisture from the skin and lungs, 
most of the heat is lost by conduction and radiation. Production of 
heat takes i)lace mainly in the muscles. By a delicately adjusted piece 
of mechanism the body in health is maintained at a temperature best 
suited to the caTr^dng on of its functions and activities. The part played 
by the skin in heat regulation is very important and its function, like 
the function of any other part of the body, should be exercised and 
encouraged to develop normally in order that it may contribute its share 
in building up the defences of the body against the invasion of disease. 
The function of the skin in developed and strengthened by exposing it 
to light, air, and sun. If the child is overclad or unsuitably clad the 
function of the skin becomes impaired and he becomes an easier prey 
to disease. Coughs and colds are infections and are caused by the 
inhaling of germs from persons suffering from them. If the skin has 
not been allowed to develop its power to witlistand changes of tempera¬ 
ture, chilling of the body occurs, and this lowers its resistance to disease. 
This is why the coddled child feels the changes in temperature and 
suffers in consequence. 

The healthy, hardy child whose skin is active and prepared for 
changes in temperature, does not suffer from chilling and maintains a 
high state of resistance to infection by germs. A sudden attempt should 
not be made to harden the child who has been coddled. The hardening 
process must be carried out gradually. Watch the changes in tempera¬ 
ture and begin by allowing the child to leave off a garment on a warmer 
day. It is surprising how quickly he becomes used to wearing fewer 
clothes and appreciates it. He will require fewer bed clothes also. 
Accustom him to having his body exposed to light, air, and sun, but 
avoid sunburning. If you proceed resolutely and courageously, the 
hardening process will continue, your fears will gradually vanisli, and 
by the time it is completed you will be a less anxious and happier mother. 
At times during the process your confidence will be shaken and you will 
be tempted to blame the treatment for the first cold that he happens 
to contract, but with determination and perseverance you will achieve 
your object. 

You may obtain information on all matters concerning child w(\lfare 
by visiting the nearest Baby Clinic or by writing to the Sister in (Uiarge, 
or by communicating direct witii the Baby Clinic Training ('entre, 
Alfred sti'eet, Valley, N.l, Brisbane. 


IN THE FARM KITCHEN. 

PEANUTS FOR THE TABLE. 


The following recipes are particularly suitable for light “snacks^’ during 
the hottest days and nights:— 

Sandwich Filling. 

A delightful sandwich tilling may be made as under:-*— 

1 cuf) of milk or water 1 tabh^Kpoou of sugar 

1 tablespoon of flour I tablespoon butter or other fat 

tablespoon water J cup of vinegar » 

1 egg Red pepper 

1 teaspoon salt 2 cups of roasted peanuts ground tine. 

Heat the milk, and, while it is heating, mix the flour with the water and add 
eggs, salt, and sugar. To this mixture add the heated milk. Cook five minutes, 
stirring constantly. Then add butter, vinegar, and ground peanuts. 
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Peanut Salad with Bananas. 

Slice bananas through the centre, 8j>read out on lettuce leaves, and sprinkle 
liberally with chopped peanuts. Serve with mayonnaise or plain salad dressing. 

Peanut Fondu. 

1 cup of finely ground peanuts cups milk 

1 cup dried Liberty bread crumbs teaspoons salt 

1 egg l>ash of paprika 

Grind the peanuts fine. Mix all the ingredients except the white of egg. lieat 
ogg white very stiff and fold in. Lake in a butter baking dish for thirty or forty 
minutes in a moderate oven. 


Peanut Muffins. 

f cup corn meal 1 teaspoon salt 

H riip rye flour 11 cup of milk 

I cup finely ground peanuts 4 tt*asi)ooiiS baking powder 

1 

Add liipilds to dry ingredients and mix well. Bake in well greased mudin pans. 

Parched Corn Meal Biscuits. 

cuj) of yellow corn meal 1 cup peanut butter 

1 teaspoon salt 11 cup water 

Put the meal in a shallow pan and heat in the oven until it is a delicate brown, 
.stirring frequently. Mix tlie peanut butter, witter, and salt, and heat. While 
this mixture is hot, stir in the meal, which also should be hot. Beat thorouglily. 
Th(* dough should be of such cousistency that it can be dropped from a syioon. 
Bake in small cakes in an uiigrcased pan. This mixture makes sixteen biscuits. 


Pesnut Loaf. 

1 cii]» cliopped peanuts h teasi>oon salt 

‘J cu])8 Liberty bread crumbs 4 ti'aspoon pepper 

2 tablespoons melted fat 1 to f ciij) of milk 

Mix, using enough milk to make a moist loaf. Put in buttered pan and bake 
an hour in a moderate oven, keeping covered the first half hour. Baste once or twdee 
with melted fat. Turn into a hot jilatter and sprinkle with chopped peanuts. 


Peanut Brownies. 


1 cup of corn syrup 

2 tablespoons strained honey 
1 square chocolate 

'2 ('Up buckwheat flour 


4 teaspoon baking powder 
1 cup chopped peanuts 
i teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


Molt the chocolate and mix with the corn syrup and honey. To this add 1 
teaspoon of vanilla and the dry ingredients—flour, baking powder, salt, and nuts. 
Mix w^oll and pour by the spoonful on Avell-greased pan. Bake in a moderate oven. 


Peanut Sausage. 

1 cup mashed potatoes 3 i teaspoon salt 

1 cup ground roasted peanuts teaspoon pepper 

1 egg, well beaten Halt pork, bacon, or other fat 

Mix the mashed potatoes and seasonings with the ground nuts. Add Ixuiten 
egg. Form into little cakes or sausages, roll in flour, meal, or Liberty bread 
crumbs, and place in greased pan with a small piece of fat or salt pork on each 
sausage. Bake in fairly hot oven until brown. 

Creamed Peanute on Toast. 

2 cups milk 1 teavspoon corn starch 

1 cup finely ground roasted peanuts 1 teaspoon onion juice 

1 teaspoon salt i cup chopped stuffed olives 

Canned pimentos, choked green peppers cooked until tender, or cooked celery 
are equally as good as stuffed olives. 

Scald milk in the double boiler, reserving a tablespoon of cold milk to mix 
with the corn starch. Add with onion juice and other seasonings to the hot milk. 
Let come to a boil and finish cooking over the double boiler. Add the peanuts the 
last thing before serving. Serve on toast. Good for a luncheon dish. 
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Creamedl Peanuts and Rice. 

1 (uip rice (uncooked) 

2 cups chopped peanuts 

1 teaspoon paprika 

2 teaspoons salt 


White Sauce— 

3 tablespoons dour 
3 tablespoons fat 
3 cups milk (whole or skim) 


Boil the rice and make a white sauce by mixinjj the flour in the melted fat 
and mixing with the milk. Stir over fire until it thickens. Mix rice peanuts and 
seasoning with the sauce, place in greased baking dish and bake for twenty minutes. 


Peanuf Briffle. 

1 cu}) wdiite corn syrup 1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 tablespoon vinegar 1 cup freshly roasted j)eanuts, lialved 

1 teaspoon salt 

Cook the corn syrup, vinegar, and salt in a saucepan until a little drojtped 
in cold water forms a soft ball. Put the peanuts and this syrup into an iron skillet 
and stir until the syrup becomes a golden browm. Kemove from the fire and stir in 
vanilla. Have ready a shallow buttered pan, pour candy in and spread out in a 
thin sheet. Allow to cool, then remove from pan and crack into pieces. 

Peanut Pop Corn Balls. 

2 quarts freshly popped corn 1 tablespoon vinegar 

2 cups freshl;y« roasted peanuts i teaspoon salt 

1 cup corn syrup 1 teaspoon vanilla 

Boil the syrup, vinegar, and salt until the syrup hardens when dropped in ta>ld 
water. Add vanilla. Pour, w^hile hot, over the popcorn and peanuts, and mix well. 
When cool enough to handle, grease the hands and form into balls. 



Plate 108. 

A Heavv Covering of Biou Pasture. —Typical rain forest country cleared and sown 
with introduced grasses on Utchee Creek, North Queensland. 
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RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 


Tabus showing thb Avbbaqb Eainvall fob the Month of Dbobmbbrin thh Aqeicultuhal Distjuots, 

TOGBTHBE WITH TOTAL BAINFALL DUEING 1»38 AND 1937, »OE COMPAEISON. 
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A. S. KICHARDS, Divisional Moteorolo^^ist. 

CLIMATOLOGICAL TABLE—DECEMBER, 1938. 

COMPILKD FROM TELKQRAPHtO UBPOKTS. 


Distrlftn and Stations 


Coastal. 
Cooktown 
Herberton 
Rockhampton . * 
Brisbane 

Darling Downs. 
Dalby .. 
Stanthorpe 

Toowoomba 

Mid^Interior> 

Georgetown 

Longreach 

Mitchell 

Western. 
Burketown 
Botilla .. 
Tfaargomlndah 


I Shape Temperature. 

S .... 

Means. Extremes. 

Max. ! Min. , hl&x, j Date. Min. Date. 



H.UMALL. 

Wet 

Totiil. Days. 


In. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Deg. 


Dog. 


Points. 


! 2»'80 

87 

75 

93 

9 

(59 

0, 23 

387 

11 


82 

03 

05 

12,13 

54 

8, 0 

510 

4 

’ 29-90 

91 

71 


12 

05 

7 

101 

5 

1 29-94 

8C5-4 

69*3 

101 

11 

6or> 


41 





102*3 






I 29-92 

94 

64 

107 

25 

52 

14 

23 

.> 


86 

67 

98 

19, 20, 

O 1 

42 

14 

148 ; 

o 

i 

89 

62 

101 

24, 25 

48 

2 

30 

2 

i 29 81 

101 

i 

1 73 

‘ 107 

25 

1 

‘ 65 

8 

(54 ' 

3 

1 29 82 

104 

i 74 

1 113 

n, 12 

i 67 

20 



1 29 87 

99 

i 68 

1 108 1 

10 

I 49 

1 

3 i 



1 29 79 

09 1 

i 78 i 

' 106 

14 

' 71 ! 

7 1 

; 73 

1 

i 29'6« 

106 i 

i 76 1 

116 i 

10 

66 : 

2, 3,4,5 


j 29'81 

103 ! 

1 

1 71 j 

: i 

1 117 j 

27 , 

I 

1 67 : 

I 

i 2 , 
1 

! , 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 

Times Computed by A. C. EGLINTON. 


TIMES OF SUNRISE, SUNSET, 
AND MOONRISE. 


February, 

imK 

Rises IS eta. 


1 1 

1 

5-25 , 

6 40 

2 1 

5 20 1 

0*46 

3 1 

5 27 

0 45 

4 1 

5*27 , 

0 45 

^ 1 

.) 1 

5 28 

0 44 

(> 

f>29 ' 

0 13 

7 1 

5 20 

0 43 

8 j 

5 30 

0 12 

9 1 

5 31 

C 41 

10 i 

1 6-32 

6 40 

11 ! 

5 32 1 

6 39 

12 

6-33 I 

0-38 

13 

6-34 

0-38 

14 

6 35 

j 

637 

ir> 

f>-35 j 

6*37 

16 

6-3G 

6 36 

17 

637 

0-35 

18 

6‘87 

0-34 

19 

6-38 1 

6-83 

20 

6-39 

6-32 

21 

6 39 1 

6 31 

22 

6-40 i 

6*30 

23 

6-41 1 

6-29 

24 

5-41 j 

C-28 

25 

6-42 j 

6*27 

26 

6 43 ' 

1 

6*20 

27 

1 

5 44 

1 

6 25 

28 

5 46 

6*24 

29 

i 


.30 



31 




WARWICK. 


JM arch, 
1031). 


Rises j 

bets. 

5-4r) 

6-24 

6'46 

C'23 

5-47 

6 22 

5*47 

0-21 

5 48 

0 20 

:> 40 

019 

r> 49 

0 18 

.5 •50 

0-17 

,1 50 

0 10 

5-51 

0 1.5 

5’5l 

013 

5*52 

6*12 

5-52 

6-31 

5-53 

610 

5 53 

6*9 

5-64 

6-8 

5*54 

6-7 

5*55 

6-6 

5-55 

6-4 

.5-66 

6-3 

5-66 

6‘2 

5*57 

6*1 

5T>7 

60 

5-58 

5*59 

5-58 

5-r»8 

5*59 

rr67 

5*59 

6*60 

60 

5*55 

60 

5*54 

6*1 

5-53 

61 

5.52 


MOONRISE 


Feb., 

Mar., 

1939. 

1939. 

Hise.st. 

RiHf'.s. 


p m. 

p.m. 

3 45 

2 28 

4 42 

3 21 

5-36 

4*13 

0 27 

4*57 

7 12 

5*45 

7 55 

0 27 

8 35 

710 

9 10 

7*55 

10 1 

8-36 

10 13 

9*21 

11*27 * 

10*7 

a-in. 

10*56 

1212 

11*45 

1 0 



a.m. 

1 52 

12*37 

2 42 , 

1*29 

3 33 1 

2 20 

4*25 , 

3 12 

616 1 

4*3 

68 

4 55 

7-0 

5-46 

7 52 

6-41 

8-46 

7-36 

9 89 1 

8-31 

10*35 1 

9*29 

11*88 

10*27 

p.m. , 


12*32 1 

11-20 


p.m. 

1*30 1 

12*20 

I 

115 


24 

1 

2 51 


! 


Phases of the Moon, Occultations, (re. 


4th Fob. 

O Full Moon 

5 

65 p.m. 

11th „ 

([ Lost Quarter 

2 

12 p.m. 

19th „ 

0 New Moon 

6 

28 p.m. 

27th ., 

J First Quarter 

1 

26 p.m. 


Perigee, -ith February, at 10.0 a.m. 
Apogee, 17th February, at 12 iiooa. 


On the loth Mercury will be beyond tbe 
Sun from the Earth, but snoii afterwards it will 
be Kocii emerging fnun the afterglow of the 
Sun, mounting higher until it reaches the 
lurthest Jimit east of our great Magnet which 
holds It seeureiy in ita elliptical orbit. 

Mercuiy rises at 4.45 a.m., 40 minutes 

bdore the Sun, and rets at 5.40 p.m., 1 hour 
before it, 1 the Jst ; on the 15th it rlse.s at 
.5 16 am, IP minutes before the Sun, and sets 
at 0 30 p.m . 7 minutcH before It. 

V( nus rise.s at 2 2 am. 3 hours 23 minutes 
belore the Sun, and sols at 3.31 p.m . liour*- 
.31 minutes before it, on Uh’ lt-1, on the 15tb it 
ris(v, tit 2K a.TLi., 3 hours 27 mijnute'^ betore 
the Sun, and sets at 3,40 p.m., 2 hours 57 
ininutis hr fori' it. 

Mars ilr.es at 12.21 a.in. and sets ai 1 5 ! pm 
on the Isi , on the l.5th It rises at 12 2 am 
and .sets at 3,3H p.m. 

.fupiter rises at 7.23 a.m. and .sets at 8 12 
p.m. on the 1st ; on the 14th it rises at (5 2f> 
a.m. and set.s at 7.48 p.m. 

Saturn rises at 10..8 a.m. and s< ts at 0.57 
p in. on the l&t; on the 14th it rises at 9 22 
am, and sets at 9.10 p.m. 

Followiing the Milky Way we see the most 
luminous eonstellutionb, from the Southern 
Cross and the Pointers In the south-east to 
the Pleiades In the north-west. Fir.st and 
.second magnitude Htar.s In Auriga, Perseus, and 
Aries are near the hori/.on in the north-west, 
while Leo with the bright star Kegulus has 
arf.sen in the east. (’astor and Pollux an<l 
Camm’s Mirror with Procyon are now well 
above the horizon, north-eastward; westward 
from the foot of the Cross gleams Achernar, 
the end of the River. Sirius and Canopus, 
the two most brilliant of all stars, will be 
seen till the e»nd of May. With some magnificn ■ 
tion some ftne clusters of stars may be found, 
as for Instance in Gemijiil and Cancer, the 
con.stellatlon eastward of it, amd In Argo Navis, 
and a .small telescope would reveal Binary 
stars. 


I 


6th Mar. Q Full Moon 4 0 a.m. 

13th „ d Last Quarter 7 37 a.m* 

2lHt ,, New Moon 11 49 p.m. 

28til „ 1> First Quarter 10 16 p.m. 


Perigee, 4th Marcli, at 9,0 a.m. 
Aiiogoe, 17th March, at 3,0 a.m. 


For places west of Warwick and nearly In the same latitude, 28 degrees 12 minutes S. 
add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, add 4 minutes to the 
times given above for Warwick; at Goondlwindl, add 8 minutes; at St. George, 14 mlnutee; 
at Cunnamulla, 26 minutes; at Thargomindah. 83 minutes ; and at Oontoo, 43 minutes. 

The moonlight nights for each month can best be ascertained by noticing the dates when 
tbe moon will be In the first quarter and when full. In the latter case the moon wtfl rise 
somewhat about the time tbe sun sets, and the moonlight then extends all through the night; 
when at the first quarter the moon rises somewhat about six hours before the sun sets, and 
it is moonlight only till about midnight. After full moon ft will be later each evening before 
It rises, and when In the last quarter It will not generally rise till after midnight. 

It must be remembered that the times referred to are only roughly approximate, as the 
relative positions of the sun and moon vary considerably. 

[All the particulars on this page were computed for this Journal, and should not be 
reproduced without acknowledgment.] 
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Event and Comment 

Progresi of the Dairy Industry . 

pKAlSIN(J the Queensland dairy industry for the solid progress it 

had niade in output and value at a farewell gathering in honour 
of the Minister for Agriculture and Stock, Hon. Frank W. l^ulcock, the 
Premier, lion. W. Forgan Smith, LL D., went on to describe the market¬ 
ing problems ^vhieh w^ouhi ba\e to be sohed before prosperity and peace 
could be restored in the W’orld. 

Queensland had led the w^ay in regard to organisation in the farming 
industry, said the Premier. That required a good deal of enthusiasm and 
hartl w^ork, and above all an abiding and deep faith in the future of 
the State. 

Dairying in Queensland had advanced by leaps and bounds. In 
1938 there was record production of butter—140 million pounds as 
against the previous highest output of 133 million pounds in 1934. The 
Viilue of butter production in 1938 Avas £8,200,000; in 1937 the factory 
output was 96,000,000 pounds of a value of £5,600,000. Queensland had 
moved into first place among the butter exporting States; exports last 
year were 88,100 tons as against 78,021 the previous year Queensland 
contributed £4,534,924 to the total of Australia's exports. Cheese had 
advanced similarly. 

These increases in butter production, value, and export, had meant 
that in this part of the economic life of the State great progress had 
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been made. Furthermore, the quality of Queensland butter had 
improved enormously, which indicated that the right methods were being 
adopted. 

There were still, however, serious problems to be faced. It was an 
extraordinary thing that in the world to-day the problem of production 
had been solved, but the problem of an equitable and just distribution 
had not been solved. In the days when he was studying the theory of 
economics, there was a belief in some quarters that j)opulation would 
overtake the needs of mankind—^that world production would be unable 
to feed the population. Its supporters did not realise what science 
applied to agriculture would do. 

^^No limit can be placed to the capacity to produce/’ said the 
Premier. Methods can be adapted to meet changing needs, but you 
have also with this capacity to produce the problem of selling at a 
reasonable price the things you grow.” 

Co-operation had improved their eondilions enormously. No one 
in Queensland would have the temerity to advocate a repeal of the 
measui-es that enabled that eo-operation. The future lay with all 
working to achieve the maximum of co-operation in the work of 
civilisation itself. 

The Great War had left a terrible legacy of death, maiming, and 
intolerable debt. The aftermath was the growth of economic nationalism; 
every nation was tiying to buy, and every nation was trying to sell. 
Many currency expedients had been resorted to, and standards of value 
liad been altered. There had been an international agreement whereby 
gold at £4 58. per fine ounce was the standard of value, but most countries 
had now departed from the gold standard. New standards had to be 
adopted, and throughout the world there was now no co-operation in 
trade and no international understanding to promote the flow of trmle. 
The problem of exchange as between various countries had complicated 
all forms of commercial transactions, and stifled the possibility of trade 
in a normal way between countries. 

As an example, the Premier mentioned that when he was in England, 
butter from Holland was quoted at lid. per lb. f.o.b. Dutch ports, 
whereiis the price for home consumption in Holland was 2s. fid. The 
Danes exported butter, and themselves ate margarine. Beet sugar in 
certain European countries was exported and sold at Id. a })ound, 
wdiereas it cost 8d. in the countries of origin. The desire of these 
exi)orting countries was to establish sterling credits in London, not 
necessarily to buy British goods in return, but in order to buy in the 
various markets of the world the materials they could not do without, 

^‘The result is that the standard of living of all those people is 
much lower than it should be. Consequently, producers of every kind 
of necessary commodity have their markets veiy seriously limited. If 
a standard of value could be established in the various countries of 
the vrorld on a similar basis, trade could be carried on more freely than 
at present, and many of your problems would be swept away. ’ ’ • 

Mr. Porgan Smith denied that this prospect was Utopian, and said 
it w^as not nearly so difficult a problem as the realignment of geographical 
boTindaries between countries. It was a problem that must be solved if 
civilisation was not to decline and decay. Trade must be resumed on a 
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normal basis before world peace could be restored, for the prevailing 
conditions were breeding fear and international jealousy, and fear was 
at the bottom of all forms of evil. 

'^Thei’e is no overproduction when hundreds of thousands of i)eople 
have insufficient food, clothing, and slielter. The remedy must be apiilied 
somehow, some time, and the sooner we get on with the business the 
better. The best way to start is to clear the ground so that we can get 
a bird’s-eye view of the job before us.’^ 

Service to the State. 

A (TvNOXVLEDQING the compliment paid him by the Qii.eensland 
^ Buttei* and Cheese Boards at a farewell gathering on tlie eve of 
his departure on his mission abroad, the Minister for Agriculture and 
Stock said that the conditions in the (iountries that he would visit were 
comparable with those in Queensland, mid the work being undertaken 
must necessarily have some bearing on our own prosperity and 
ad\'ancement. 

While the dairy industry was buoyant and the various organisations 
were doing every tiling to promote a healthy spirit and prosperity, tliey 
mnst ask to what degree they were coping with the fundamental proli- 
lems. These were of three kinds. There were the iiroblerns sucdi as stock 
liygiene that the farmer himself may overcome. The second class of 
(iroblems was more diffieult, requiring the eo-operation of faetory 
managements, producers, and the Department. The third kind was 
almost entirely beyond the ken of the producer as far as remedial 
measures were eoneeimed—that of econornie loss arising from disease 
aiid parasites peculiar to animal husbandry, and preventible economic 
loss on the manufacturing side of the industry. 

The dairy research laboratory of his Department, Mr. Buleock eon- 
tiruied, was the first in Australia, and even now there was only one other. 
It had made a material eontribiition to the welfare of the industry. lie 
intended to have a look at the work of dairy research laboratories in 
other parts of the world dealing with problems of both manufacture and 
j) rod net ion. The whole science of dairy research was comparatively new, 
and he would particularly like in the United States to see what eo'iild be 
incoriiorated in our own practices. 

Feeding was a most important thing in relation to the general 
economy of dairying, and it could not be said that the last word in feed¬ 
ing had been achieved. Experts were working out balanced rations and 
testing the nutritive value of crops and pastures, hut tlie dependence on 
grass pasturage was not sufficiently realised. There was, howevei', a 
growing consciousness of the importance of grass; to-day much of the 
work of the agricultural branch and some of the work of the dairying 
branch of his Department was concerned with the laying down of 
pasturage and the introduction of new varieties. 

am going to see in what directions our State may be better 
served,'^ said the Minister. lie hoped to visit Ohio, where a complete 
rejuvenation of the cheese iridustr>^ was effected four or five years ago, 
their problems being precisely the same as ours. 

He added that he was fortunate in two thin,^: in having a man 
like Mr. Harry Heers at the head of the dairy industry, and in the 
excellent type of young men being recruited to the Department imbued 
with the ideal of service to the industry, and, consequently, service to 
the State. 
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Plate 109 

Hon. David A Gledson. 

Afting Minister of Agricultuic and Stock. 
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HON. DAVID A. GLEDSON. 

ACTING MINISTER FOR AGRICULTURE AND STOCK. 

rjURINd the absence of the Hon. Frank W. Bulcock 
^ on a mission <jf investigation into various rural 
problems abroad the Hon. David A. Gledson will have 
charge of his Department as Acting Minister for Agricul¬ 
ture and Stock. 

As the reiiresentative of Ipswich—^tlie important 
commercial ('entre of tlie rich agricultural province of 
West Moreton—Mr. (rledson has been associated foi‘ 
many yeai’s with ruj-al industry and has assisti'd greatly 
in its pi'ogi'ess. Representing, too, a gi'eat mining and 
industrial constituency he has made a close study of the 
economics of distribution and consumption as widl as of 
l)j‘oduction, and also of other important faidofs wliicli 
influence stability, and balance in industiy generally. 

Mr. (lledson entered The State Pai-lianuuit in 39] 5 
as the siua'essful contendei' for the Ipswicli seat against 
the Hon. James Blair (afterwards Sir James Blair, 
K.O.M.G., Oliief Justice and Deputy Govei-nor of Queens¬ 
land), then Minister foi‘ Public Instruction. Exc(‘])1 for 
(UK^ break of three years—1929 to 1932—Mr. Gledson has 
re]>resented Ipswich ever since. During most of that time 
he was chairman of jiarty committees appointed to consider 
the details of projected legislation. From 1925 to 1926 
he was Assistant Minister in Charge (»f State Enterprises, 
which included State cattle stations. State' Imtcheries, 
canneries, and cold stores. 

When the Deiiartment of Labour and Industiy was 
established in 1926 Mr. Gledson was apepointe'd t(» tlie new 
portfolio and continued as Minister of that Department 
until 1929, when the Government of whiedi he was a 
member met defeat at the polls. Since 1932 he has been 
Temporary Chairman of Committees in tlui Legislative 
Assembly. 

Mr. Gledson is one of the stalwarts of the Australian 
Tjabour Movement, and for a great number of years has 
been prominent in its councils. 
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Field f'lotes on some Rain Forests and Rail) 
Forest Trees of Tropical Queensland. 

W. D. FRANCIS, Botanist. 

[Some time ago the writer visited forestry survey camps on the Atherton Table¬ 
land, Mount Spec, and the Eungella Range, and the present paper is largely the 
result of these three visits. The field characters of the trees as given by the writer 
should be of value to foresters, timber-men, and others who have any contact with the 
trees of the “big scrub/’ as the rain forests are frequently somewhat incorrectly 
designated.] 

•'PHE rain forests of tropical Queensland do not differ essentially in 
* appearance from the more luxuriant rain forests in subtropical 
regions further south. In the northern forests, however, large-leaved 
species of shrubs and trees are a little more in evidence. There is also a 
greater variety of palms, both arborescent and climbing, in the northern 
rain forests. The climbing palms are chiefly represented by the lawyer 
palms (Calamm spp.). 

From cursory examinations it appears that the trees on the northern 
highlands such as the Atherton Tableland and the Eungella Eange are 
noticeably higher than the trees in the northern lowland rain forests. P. 
Kajewski has made a similar obseiwation (White, C. T., 1933). The 
altitude of the Atherton Tableland varies from 2,000 to 4,000 feet, and 
that of the Eungella Range from 2,000 to 3,000 feet. The Mount Spec 
rain forests also are at an altitude of 2,000 to 3,000 feet. 

As in the luxuriant rain forests of subtropical Australia, the species 
constitution of the northern rain forests is very eomjdex. Only in excei)- 
tional cases are there evident dominant species. When there are evident 
dominant species, there are often extreme or remarkable climatic or soil 
conditions. For instance on dry hillsides or on moist, water-logged flats 
dominant species are most frequently observed; but in cases where tlie 
soil and climate are suited to a large variety of species instances of 
dominant species are not common so far as the writer has observed. Thus 
it seems evident that adverse conditions of either soil or climate lead to 
limitation of species. On the other hand, optimum conditions of soil and 
climate strongly favour the maintenance of numerous species, with a 
consequent complex species constitution. 

The principal plant families w’^ell represented in northern rain 
forests by numbera and variety of species are the Myrtace^e, Lauracece, 
EleBocarpacese, Rutacea, and Proteacete, and the chief economic woods of 
the northern forests are drawn from these families. Cabinet woods 
rank high in the scale of rain-forest products. The silky oak woods are 
included in the Proteacece and North Queensland w^alnut bean is supplied 
by Endiandra Palmerstonii of the Laurace^e. Flnid^rsia Bmyleyana of 
the Rutaceai yields the Queensland maple of commerce. 

In North Queensland, the kauri pines (Ayathis Palmerstonii and 
Agaihis microstachya^ are also important economic trees which prodtice 
a very serviceable softwood. They are magnificent trees, with imposing 
column-like stems and dark-green foliage crowns. In recent years, many* 
of those trees have been removed in logging operations. The specimens 
seen during the course of the writervisits w^ere chiefly on the steep, 
forest-clad slopes of the Barron Gorge, on the mountain sides above the 
Cairns water-supply intake, and on the margins of Lake Barrine. 
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One of the commonest trees in. the lowland rain forests is the milky 
pine {Alstonia schoiaris). This tree is characterised by a strongly fluted, 
channelled, or angular stem and a pale bark which exudes a copious, 
milky sap when cut. The acacia cedar {Alhizzia Toona) is also found in 
lowland rain forests, and often in foothill forests as well. It is often seen, 
too, as a spreading, dark-foliaged, bushy tree in open eucalyptus forests. 
It furnishes a good cabinet wood. The black bean {Cmtanospermum 
austraHe) is also frequently found in lowland and foothill rain forests. 
The largest trees of this species seen by the writer were located on the 
foothills of Mount Spec. This species, as is well kno’wm, produces a 
cabinet wood of exceptional appearance. Gy^yptocarya Mackm7ian/iana 
is a very common species of the rain forests of the Eungella Range, 
Mount Spec, and the Atherton Tableland. It is not one of the largest 
trees of the forests. 

Lawyer palms are common in the rain forests of tropical Queens¬ 
land. The common species in the Eungella Range and Mount Spec 
forests is Calamm mistralis. 

Some of the most luxuriant rain forests of tropical Queensland are 
located on tablelands and mountain ranges. Very favourable soil 
conditions may be responsible for this distribution of very dense rain 
forest on highlands. The soils of the Atherton Tableland rain forests 
are derived to a great extent from basaltic rocks. The rain forests of 
the Eungella Range and Mount Spec are located principally upon soils 
which owe their mineral origin to the disintegration of granite or grano- 
diorite. Granitic rocks also underlie the soils of the rain forests of the 
Bcllenden-Ker Range. 

One of the principal factors, or perhaps the principal factor, in the 
distribution of rain forests is a high rainfall. This fact is well exemplified 
in the distribution of luxuriant rain forests in tropical Queensland. 
There are two areas of North Queensland which are characterised by 
the presence of comparatively large tracts of luxuriant rain forest. The 
more southern of these areas is located between Carmilla on the south 
and Proserpine on the north. Within this area is the Eungella Range. 
The average annual rainfall varies from 50 inches at Carmilla to 66 at 
i\lackay and 65 inches on the Eungella Range. The more northern area 
is located roughly from a point a little south of Ingham right up to 
Cainis. Some of the annual average registrations in this area are— 
Ingham, 79 inches; Cardwell, 82 inches; Innisfail, 142 inches; and 
Cairns, 89 inches. 

THE RAIN FORESTS OF THE ATHERTON TABLELAND. 

The rain forests of the Atherton Tableland are probably incher in 
species than those of the Eungella Range and Mount Spec. The basaltic 
soil of much of the Atherton rain forests is rich in mineral plant foods, 
and this is most likely connected nith the diversity of speches. Varieties 
of Tarrietia argtfrodendron are often plentiful in the Atherton Tableland 
forests. These varieties are always buttressed, and their bark is often 
somewhat lined or wrinkled longitudinally. The wood always shows 
conspicuous and large rays, though not so large as those of many of the 
silky oaks. Varieties of Tametm argyradendron are often very 
common in lowland and foothill rain forests in the vicinity of Cairns. 

A considierable development of timber-tree species of the family 
Proteaceas is found. The following species of this family w^ere found 
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by the writer in the vicinity of the forestry station at Gadgarra:— Card- 
welUa sublimis, Carmrvonia aralicBfolia, Lomatia fraximfolia, Hslicia 
dwersifdia, and Darlingm specfatismna. The red penda (Xant)wsteman 
puhtscem) and biood-in-the-bark {Ceratopetalum siiceiruhrvm) are 
common trees at Gadgarra. 

One of the most common species in Atherton Tableland rain forests 
is the silky oak . 

Owing to the difficulty of collecting them, the writer did not bring 
back specimens of lawyer vines (Calamus sp.) from the Atherton forests. 
The species there are the largest seen by him. 

A comiJaratively small tree, Villareski is found in the 

Atherton Tableland forests, and is easily i-ccognised by its light-coloured 
corky bark, often crooked stem, and conspicuous wood rays. 

The cadaga (Eucalyptus ToreUiana) is a somewhat exceptional 
member of the eucalypts, as it grows in parts of the rain forest on the 
ranges. It does, liowever, seem to prefer local ions towards the margins 
of the forests. Tlie cadaga lias oft(‘n some liard persistmit bark at the 
base of the stem, but for most of its length the stem is covered by a 
smooth pale or green-coloured bark. It is a large tree. Some good 
examples of it can be seen from the train as it ascends the Ilarron Gorgi^ 
on the way from (-aims to Kuranda. 

THE MOUNT SPEC RAIN FORESTS. 

In the parts of the IMount Spec rain forests seen by the writer 
much of the xindergrowtli consisted of young trees of Cardwellia suhlimis 
and KerYnadecia Bleasdaliu These are silky oaks, and belong to the 
family Proteacea^ The young trees of these species, measuring from 
1 foot up to S feet in beigbt, arc rather impressive with the beauty of 
their foliage. Tlie leaves are iiinnate and of several leaflets; their 
appearance and arrangement ])Ossess a pleasing and symmetrical elTeet. 
On the otlier hand, the stems and branches of these two species, as well 
as of some other Proteaceie, are often crooked or otherwise asymmetrical.. 

Some of tlie ('ommoii trees in the Mount Spec rain forest are— Villa- 
resia Smythii, Eugenia hfntiJamjmi, the so-called soft ghittoe (Xwniho- 
phyllum Macintyrii ), Crypt(mirya Mackinnon wia, BaJanops austraUaYia^ 
The family .Ehcocarpaceai is well represented. The following species 
were noted:— Elmocarpus sericapeialus, E. largiflat*ens, and a species 
very like E, obavatusy Stoanea Machrydei. The family Jjauraeea*. is also 
very well represented. liejiresentatives of this family included Lit sea 
ferruginea, var. Imiccolaiay Beihchmiedia obiusifoliay Endiandra dichro- 
phyllay E. glauca, Cryptocarya angulata^ C. carrugaiay (7. cinnamomi- 
folia. A deeply corrugated or wrinkled surface of the sapwood was well 
shown in Crypiocarya angulaia and (7. corrugaia. 

An acaeia (Acacia aulacocarpa) is common in the rain forest on 
some of the drier ridges of Mount Spec. This acacia shows a considerable, 
degree of adaptation to rain-forest conditions, but it has scarcely attained 
as much of the characteristics of typical rain-forest trees as Acacia 
Bakeriy which is common in some of the rain forests of Southern Queens¬ 
land and Northern New South Wales. 



McCORMiCK - DEERING STUMP- 
JUMP MOULDBOARD PLOUGHS 


These ploughs are built in 5 and 
7-furrow sizes and can be adjusted to 
cut 6, 7 or 8-inch furrows. Can be 
equipped for operation with horses or 
tractor. Yielding springs allow the 
jump beams to yield sideways when 
they strike an obstruction, relieving 
the strain on the iump beams. 



L^rCORMICK-DEERlNG TRACTOR 
DISC HARROWS 


Specially designed for tractor work, the 
No. 9-A Tractor Disc Harrow stands 
up to work under hardest conditions 
and is very easy to operate. The disc 
gangs fall into correct cutting angle 
when tractor moves forward and 
straighten up when tractor is backed. 
These harrows are made in 5, 6, 7, 
8 and 10-ft. sizes. 


W-40 is a big-powered tractor 
designed for reliable, low-cost 
performance on big-scale farm¬ 
ing jobs throughout the year. 
Its rugged 6-cylinder engine 
operates on power kerosene, 
delivering a smooth and constant 
flow of power to cope with all 
conditions of soil and weather. 
Its features include thermostat- 
controlled cooling system, vari¬ 
able speed governor, 44 dust and 
oil seals and 38 ball and roller 

bearings.W-40 can be 

supplied with steel wheels or 
pneumatic tyres. 

Write to us for information on all farming 
equipment or consult our local agent. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 

OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. 

(Incorporated in Victoria.) 


278-294 ROMA STREET, BRISBANE. 
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SAXON 



Still sound after 
15 years of 
hard service ! 

Saxon Cream Cans will stand 
up to heavy knock-about ser¬ 
vice for year after year. We 
often have cans 10 and 15- 
year old sent to us for retin¬ 
ning—still as sound as ever. 
Saxon Cans are soundly con¬ 
structed from high quality, 
heavy gauge metal. They are 
electrically welded, and are 
four times tinned. The seam¬ 
less drawn necks, shoulders, and 
lids have no crevices in which 
bacteria may lodge—they're 
easier to clean. Saxon Cans 
are unconditionally guaranteed 
against structural faults. Avail¬ 
able in seven sizes—2-1 0 
gallons. 


SAXON DAIRY 
WASH TROUGH 


SAXON Straight-Sided 
Seamless CREAM BUCKET 


A wonderful time and 
labour saver! Enables 
you to comply with the 
Dairy Act—to wash cans 
and utensils thoroughly 
—without waste of time. 
Built of 24-gauge gal¬ 
vanised iron, with strong 
angle iron frame. Has 
an extended side drainer 
where you can stand 
things to drain and cool. 
Complete with plug and 

chain. Price, 47/6 


Convenient and 
hygienic. Made 
from 24-gauge 
steel, heavily 

tinned and fitted 
with 1 2 -inch 

bottom hoop. Has 
strong bail handle 
and specially con¬ 
structed ears. Size 
12 in. diam. x 13 
in, deep. Capacity 
4 gallons. Price, 
with close fitting, 
perforated cover, 
19/9 each. 

Price without cover 

17/- each 



Simply say 

MUST 
HAVE A 



Write to— 

e. SACHS & Co. Pfy, Ltd., Bfoohea Stfeef, Valley, BHahane. 

for a complete illustrated catalogue of SAXON products. 


TOT" 
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[P^ofo.: D. Francis. 

Plate 110. 

A Large red Cei>ar Tree {Cedrela Toona var. australis) on the Eungella 
IUnge.—I n 1922 tliero were large numbers of these trees on the Eimgella Range, 
Frefcinetia exceUa, a climbing Pandanaceous plant, is shown on the right and left 
sides of the picture. 
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THE EAIN FORESTS OF THE EUNOELLA RANGE. 

A large proportion of the undergrowth in parts of the rain forests 
of the Eungella Range is composed of Drimys dipetaJa and Sloanea 
Langii. The Eungella gums, Eugenia hemUampra and Eugenia sp., are 
important trees. Their timber was used by the settlers as a substitute for 
liardwood. The red Eungella gum is Eugenia hemUampra. It is doubtful 
whether the w^hite Eungella gum is specifically different in a botanical 
sense from red Eungella gum. In October, 1922, there were a lai*ge 
number of red cedar trees, CeSreia Toona var, australis in the rain 
forest. Suitable access for timber hauling was not available up to that 
time, and the area was almost in its natural state. One of the common 
trees is a species which is known in Southern Queensland as black jack, 
Tarrieiia aciinophylla. This is very closely allied to the Booyong or 
Queensland hickory {Tarrietia argyrodcndron). The black jack and 
the booyang resemble each other in appearance. The black jack like 
the booyong, is always buttressed, and often has a slightly furrowed 
bark and at times a scaly bark. The stems of both species above tlie 
buttresses are mostly fairly cylindrical, and ihey possess a long length 
of stem free of branches. A few trees of the booyong were observed in 
w’estern portions of the Eungella Range. 

A large and common species in the area is Ekeocarpus foveolatns. 
AVhen looked at from the ground beneath the trees the foliage is brown 
in appearance. This species was veiy frequent at an altitude of about 
3,000 feet on the track leading to Mount Dalrymple. The trees mostly 
have a light-grey fairly smooth bark and a buttressed stem. 

Anotlier tree whicli was fairly common was found to be a new 
species. It w^is named Cryptocarya corrugata by White and Francis. It 
has a very corrugated sapwood surface, and on that account was called 
the washing-board tree. 

The bangalow palm ' {Arckontopheenix Cmininghamiana) was 
common along the track leading to Mount Dalrymple at about 3,000 
feet. In parts of the forest these palms were a predominant constituent. 
The northern bangalow palm {ArchxmiopJuBnix Alexandrm) appeared 
to be comparatively rare in the upper parts of the range, although it was 
seen in the gorges of the foothills. 

On the roadside leading up to the Eungella Range, Treina amhoinen- 
sis was plentiful up to an altitude of about 1,200 feet. This Kspeeies is a 
tree attaining a height of about 50 feet and a stem diameter of about 
15 indies. The wood is fairly soft to cut and the heartwood is pinkish in 
<M>lour. 

The common epiphytic fig. is Ficus destruens. This species also 
oeciiis in the rain forests of Mount Spec. 

RAIN-FOREST TREES. 

Family PODOOARPACEiE. 

Podocarpus amarus Blume. Black pine. Stem straight and cylin¬ 
drical, without buttresses; 76 feet high, 2 feet 2 inches stern diameter. 
l>ark very dark brown, somewhat scaly. When the bark is cut it k 
reddish browm and measures f inch thick. The fruit is bright red, 
nearly globose or slightly oval, and measures |-1 inch diameter. The 
leaves are placed alternately on the branchlets. Mount Spec and 
Atherton Tableland. 






[Photo.: W. D. Francis. 

Plate 111. 

Trema amhoinensis .—Sometimes called Pencil Cedar. It is allied to the Peach- 
leaved Poison Bush. Tree on the road up the Eungella Range. The tree on left 
also belongs to this species. 
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FamUy ARAUCAEIACEJ:. 

Agathis PalmerstoBii F. M. Bailey and Agathis microstachya 

J. P. Bailey and C. T. White. The North Queensland kauri pines. It 
s^ams doubtful now whether these two species are quite distinct. The 
North Queensland kauri pines are very characteristic trees, and once 
seen they are not likely to be confused in North Queensland with other 
Australian trees. They attain 160 feet in height and 8 or even 9 feet in 
stem diameter. The stem is unbuttressed and rounded. The bark is 
generally brown in colour and is shed in roundish scales, a variable 
number of which remain in situ for some time. These scales, where 
they are present in numbers, give the bark a scaly appearance. The 
North Queensland species in the field almost exactly resemble the 
South Queensland species which is illustrated in Australian Rain¬ 
forest Trees,’’ p. 46. 

Family BALANOPSlDACEiB. 

Balanops australiana F. v. M. Attaining 70 feet in height and 
2 feet 6 inches stem diameter. A tre^ with a bulky stem without 
buttresses. Bark grey, often with prominent corky pustules inch 
across. Often the bark shows transverse ring-like markings, which 
extend right round the stem. When cut the bark is biscuit brown 
towards the outside and pinkish or reddish brown towards the sap- 
wood. The bark measured J-f inch thick on tree 60 feet high and 
16 inches stem diameter, and 1 inch thick on a tree 70 feet high and 
2 feet 6 inches stem diameter. Sapwood creamy white. Mature wood 
nearly white or cleam coloured when first cut, very finely grained, the 
pores (vessels in cross section) and rays only visible with good lens 
magnifying eight diameters or more. The leaves are placed alternately 
on the branchlets. Eungella Range, Mount Spec, Murray Upper (west 
of Cardwell), Rockirigham Bay, Bellenden-Ker Range, and Palm 
Island. 

Family PBOTEACEiB. 

Helicia diversifolia C. T. White. White oak. Attaining 60 feet in 
height and 1 foot stem diameter. Stem somewhat flared out at base, 
but not prominently buttressed. Bark brown, with numerous small 
lenticels about size of pin’s head. When cut the bark is greenish yellow 
towards outside, brownish towards middle, and pale towards sapwood. 
Sapwood white. Heartwood nearly white or flesh-coloured, with pro¬ 
minent rays. Leaves are placed alternately on the branchlets. The 
leaves are undivided (mostly on large trees), toothed or divided (often 
on young trees or coppice shoots) and mostly have a fine coating of 
browui hairs on the underside. Atherton Tableland. 

Eermadecia Bleasdalii. Benth. and Hook. A silky oak. Few of 
the trees seen exceeded 40 feet in height and 7 inches in stem diameter. 
Stem often somewhat irregular, with a strong tendency to asymmetry 
and occasional crookedness. The stem is without prominent buttresses. 
Bark brown to grey, somewhat rough, with small pustules. When the 
bark is cut it is light brown or pinkish in colour and measures i inch 
thick on a tree 40 feet high and 7 inchas stem diameter. Sapwood pale. 
Heartwood pinkish brown, with very prominent rays. The leaves ai;e 
placed alternately on the branchlets, and consist of several leaflets 
(pinnate). The leaflets have prominent teeth on their margins. Bal- 
lachy, who collected the specimens from which the species was named, 
described the species as small but beautiful tree.” While on Mount 
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Spec the writer was struck by the beauty of its foliage. The young 
trees of 1-8 feet in height are very common in the rain-forest under¬ 
growth on Mount Spec. Young trees of Cardwellia sublimis are also 
common there. The foliage of young trees of Cardivellia sublimis (also 
of ProteacesB) is also strikingly beautiful. The stem and branch asym¬ 
metry of Kermadecia BleasdMi is also evident in several other members 
the Proteacea? such as Steriocarpus sinuatus and in a less degree in 
Cardwellia sublimnis, Rockingham Bay (Daliachy), Eungella Range 
(W.D,P.) and Mount Spec (W.D.F.). 

Oamarvonia aralisefolia. P. v. M. Red oak. Attaining about 100 feet 
in height and 2 feet in stem diameter. Stem scarcely buttressed. The few 
trees seen were generally straight and fairly cylindrical in the stem. 
Bark dark brown, rough with numerous pustules. When the bark is 
cut it is biscuit brown and measures inch thick on tree of above size, 
Sapwood wdiite; heartwood reddish bro\\Ti. The leaves are placed 
alternately on the branches. The leaves are compound and consist of 3-5 
leaflets arranged at the end of the leaf. Sometimes one or more of the 
leaflets are again divided or lobed. Atherton Tableland. 

Buckinghamia celsissima P. v. M. A silky oak. Attaining 90 feet 
in height and 2 feet in stem diameter. Base of stem flanged into thick 
ohscmre buttresses. Stem in the single large tree seen somewhat 
irregular. Bark dark brown, rough and hard, in parts scaly, and in 
other parts with scattered rough pustules. When the bark is cut it is 
very dark red and measures f inch thick on a tree of above dimensions. 
Sapwood almost white. Heartwood very hard and tough, almost pink 
in colour. The leaves are placed alternately on the branchlets. 
Mountains near Rockingham Bay (Daliachy), Mount Spec, Atherton 
Tableland, and Mount Molloy. Planted as an ornamental tree in 
Brisl)ane streets. 

Darlingia spoctatissixna P. v. M. Attaining 100 feet in height and 
18 inches stem diameter. Buttresses at base of stem small or absent. 
Stem often irregular and crooked (see remarks under Kermadecia 
Bleasdalii), Bark dark brown with scattered fine pustules each of which 
measures up to inch across. Bark w’hen cut brown, measuring ^ inch 
thick on a tree of above size. Sapwood pale. Heartwood pinkish on 
outside, red-brown inwards, the rays being very prominent. The leaves 
are placed alternately on the branchlets. The leaves are often very 
large and deeply cut into large segments, Yarrabah, Johnstone River, 
Rockingham Bay, Atherton Tableland, and Mount Spec. 

Cardwellia sublimis P, v. M. Silky oak. Bull oak. Attaining 100 
feet in height and 5 feet in stem diameter. Stem without buttresses. 
Mostly this is a bulky or large stemmed species. Sometimes tiie stems 
are irregtilar in shape. Bark mostly grey, dark grey, or brown, with 
many scattered pustules. In the very large trees the bark is inclined 
to be longitudinally cracked or is even noticeably fissured. When cut 
the bark is biscuit brown, and is often darker towards tlie outer surface, 
f-f inch thick on tree of above size. The leaves are placed alternately 
on the stem. Generally the leaves are very large and are divided into 
several or numerous segments or leaflets. Very common on the Atherton 
Tableland and at Mount Spec. 

Lomatia fra«dnifolia P. v. M. A silky oak. The one tree seen was 
about 60 feet high and 1 foot stem diameter. The stem was rather 
crooked and not prominently buttressed. Bark brown, with small 
pustules arranged in longitudinal lines. When cut the bark was ochre 
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iPhoto,: W. D. Francis. 

Plate 112. 

Native Nutmeg (M/j^ri-stica iaisipida ),—A tree in rain forest at Netherdale,^ 
at foot of Eungella Range. 
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broA^na and measured J-f inch thick on tree of above dimensions. Heart- 
wood pinkish in colour. Leaves placed alternately on the branchlets. 
Each leaf is coini)osed of several leaflets. The leaflets generally have 
toothed edges. Atherton Tableland and Mount Bellenden-Ker. 

Family OLACACE^. 

Apodytes brachystylis F, v. M. The trees seen on Mount Spec only 
attained a height of 30 feet and a stem diameter of about 8 inches. 
Stems not buttressed. Often coppice shoots and many branches arise 
from base of stem. Bark dark brown or nearly black. Wlieii the bark 
is cut it is i)irikish brown and measures g inch thick on a tree of above 
.size. WTx)d light bro^vn in colour. The trees were in full flower on 
Mount Spec in November. The flow^ers are wdiite. Johnstone River, 
Mount Spec, Atherton Tableland, Herberton Range, and Rockingham 
Bay. 

Fajnily HIMANTANDRACEiE. 

Galbulimimabaccata F. M. Bailey (Ilinumtwndra baccata L. Diels). 
In “Australian Rain-forest Tree.s“ tlie writer used Iliniantandra haccata 
as the name for this si)e(des. However, wdiile nt the Royal Botanic 
(iiardens, Kew', in 1930, he had a discussion with Dr. T. A. Sprague on 
the subject. Dr. Sprague stated that according to the rules of nomen¬ 
clature F. M. Bailey \s name, (jaU)idimima baccata, should stand. Trees 
<>f Ihis s[)eeies attain lOO f(‘et in height and 3 feet in stem diameter. 
The stem at the base tends to flange out into obscure or thick buttresses. 
The Ijark is yellowish brown and marked by occasional small pustules; 
in j)laces there are slight curved or concentric depressions left by scales 
of shed bark. When cut the bark is browoi in colour w ith a green outer 
layer*. The odour of the cut bark is decidedly resinous. The bark 
measures | inch thick on a tree of 18 inches stem diameter. The w7)od 
is ])ale or wdiite. The leaves are placed altcinately on the braiichlets. 
The underside of the leaves and young gi'eeu parts are partly (tovered 
by minute copper- or silver-coloured, w heel- or star-shaped scales similar 
in appearance and structure to the scales of Tarrictia, Apparently rare ; 
Eumiindi in South Queensland to the Atherton Tableland. 

Family MYRISTICACE.®. 

Myristica insipida R.Br. Attaining 90 feet in Jieight and 2 feet 
stem diameter. Stem fairly regular and slightly or not at all buttressed. 
Bark browui, sometimes scaly or with roundish shallow' depr(:*ssions left 
by fallen seales. When eut, browm towards outsid(\ red inwards, exud¬ 
ing often much red sap. The bark measures inch thick on tree of 
above size. The red-coloured sa]> often exudes from the vessels of the 
sapwmod wixen it is cut. Wood pale. From Carmilla Ixetween IMackay 
and St. Law'renee to the Daintree River. 

Family MONIMIACE^. 

Daphnandra aromatica F. M. Bailey. The one tree seen attained 
80 feet in height and 1 foot in stem diameter. Stem scarcely buttressed. 
Bark grey, with fairly large pustules measuring up to i inch across. 
When the bark is cut" it is very light hrowui and turns dark or biscuit 
brown on exposure. The bark measures | inch thick on a tree of above 
size. Wood yellow'. There is a very strong odour of sassafras in the 
bark and w'ood when cut. The leaves are arranged opposite to each 
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other on the branchlets. The margins of the leaves mostly have more or 
less distinct teeth. Johnstone River, Atherton Tableland, and Murray 
Upper. 

Daphnandra Dielsii Perkins (?)• The determination of this tree is 
doubtful as the material of it does not allow its separation satisfactorily 
from Tetrasynmuira laxiflora. Attaining 60 feet in height and 9 inches 
in stem diameter. Bark grey with small i)ustules often arranged in 
longitudinal .rows. Bark and wood very bright yellow. The leaves are 
arranged opposite to each other on the branchlets and have small teeth 
on tlieir margins. Atherton Tableland. 

Family LAURAOEiE. 

Cryptocarya Maddnnoniana P. v. M. Attaining 90 feet high and 
1.5 inelies stem diameter, but the trees are often much smaller than this. 
Occasionally there are buttresses at the base of the stem. Bark fairly 
smooth, often brown in colour. When cut biscuit brown, :1-| inch thick 
on tree of above size. Wood light-coloured j transverse sections sboAv 
concentric lines of soft tissue and some oblicpie lines of soft tissue joining 
the vessels. The leaves are arranged alternately on the branchlets. The 
leaves are often large and have generally very strongly raised veins on 
their undersides. Very common in the rain-forests of Mount S])ec and 
parts of Atherton Tableland. Eiingella Range, ]\Iount Spec, Atherton 
Tableland to Cape York. 

Cryptocarya cinnamomifolia Bentham. The trees seen on IMouiit 
Spec attained 60 feet in height and 10 inches stem diameter. Stem 
somewhat buttressed at base. Bark grey or greenish grey with fine but 
prominent longitudinal wrinkles or fissures. The bark when cut is 
reddish brown and measures J inch thick on tree of above size. Sapwood 
surface yellowish, finely but prominently corrugated. The leaves are 
placed alternately on the branchlets. A feature of the leaves are the 
longitudinal nerves one on each side of the midrib, which join the 
midrib a little above the base of the leaf. The leaves are wliitish on 
the underside. Herberton Range and Mount Spec. Recorded from 
Rockingham Bay by Bentham. 

Cryptocarya corrugata White and Francis. A washing-board 
tree. Attaining 90 feet in lieight and 2 feet stem diameter. Stem not 
prom inen tly buttressed. Bark brown sometimes longitudinally 
corrugated on the outside and sometimes showing roundish depressions 
left by fallen scales. Bark wrhen cut reddish or at times biscuit browm, 
i inch thick on tree of above size. Sapw'ood surface often very strongly 
longitudinally corrugated. The leaves and fruit are illustrated by a plate 
in the Proceedings of the Royal Society of Queensland, Vol. 37, p. 165, 
1926, where the species is described. The leaves are entire and are placed 
alternately on the branchlets. Eungella Range and Mount Spec. 

Cryptocarya pleurosperma White and Francis. Attaining 90 4eet 
high and 18 inches stem diameter. Stem without conspicuous buttresses. 
Bark grey with rows of small pustules. When the bark is cut it is 
biscuit brown in colour and measures f inch thick on tree of above size. 
Wood pale or almost white. The leaves are generally placed alternately 
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[PhoUh: W, D. Francis. 

Plate 113, 

CoBDUROY OR ’Washing-board Tree (Cryptooarya cormgaia), Eukgella Range. 
—The tree is eharacterised by the corrugated or longitudinally furrowed surface of 
the sapwood. The palm’-like leaves belong to the common Liawyer Vine of the area, 
Valamua amiralis. 
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on the branches; they liave a conspicuotis longitudinal nerve on each 
side of the midrib beginning from near the base of the leaf blade and 
ending towards the apex. The numerous strong ribs of the round, almost 
walnut-sized seed are characteristic. There is a figure of the leaves and 
fruit in White and Francis’ paper in the Proceedings of the Boyal 
Society of Queensland, Vol. 35, p. 78, 1924. Bellender-Ker Range,, 
Atherton Tableland, and Johnston River. 

Cryptocarya angfulata C. T. White. Attaining 100 feet in height 
and 15 inches in stem diameter. Stem slightly buttressed at base,, 
otherwise fairly symmetrical. Bark brown, not prominently scaly or 
fissured in the trees seen. When the bark is cut it is biscuit brown and 
measures § inch thick on tree of above size. Sapwood surface deeply 
corrugated like the surface of a washing board. Wood somewhat yellow, 
turning brownish yellow on exposure. The tissue of the wood when 
viewed in cross section shows distinctly the disturbances associated with 
the sapwood surface corrugations. The leaves are placed alternately on 
the branchlets. Eungella Range, Mount Spec, and Atherton Tableland. 

Beilschmiedia Bancraftii J. P. Bailey wlkI C. T. White. {Crypio- 
mrya Bancroftii P. M. Bailey). Yellow walnut. Canary ash. Attain¬ 
ing 100 feet in height and 3 feet stem diameter. Stem sometimes crooked 
or irregular, without conspicuous or large buttresses. Bark brown, 
somewhat rough with small excrescences or pustules. When cut the 
bark is brown; middle layer of bark is reddish brown, outermost layer 
becomes dark towards surface and the innermost layer is pale towards 
the sapwood. The bark measures f inch thick on tree of above size. 
Wood yellow, often with darker streaks. The leaves are placed alter¬ 
nately on the branchlets. Atherton Tableland. 

Endiandra dichrophylla P. v. M. Attaining 90 feet in height and 
20 inches in stem diameter. Stem with thick obscure buttresses at the 
base. Bark grey or brown with numerous fine longitudinal wrinkles. 
When the bark is cut it is pale brown or biscuit brown with a greenish 
white or clear white cambium layer which exudes a clear, somewhat 
sticky sap. The bark measures f inch thick on a tree of above size. 
Sapwood surfax.^e pale cream. Heartwood pale or nearly white. Leave.s 
placed alternately on the branchlets. Russell River, Atherton Tableland,, 
and Mount Spec. 

Endiandra Palmerstonii White and Francis {Cryptocarya Palmer^ 
storm P. M. Bailey). North Queensland walnut, walnut bean. 
Attaining 120 feet in height and 4-5 feet in stem diameter. Stem 
without buttresses or with comparatively small ones. Bark grey or at 
times brown, with fairly fine longitudinal wrinkles which are scarcely 
deep and wide enough to be called fi.ssures. Wlien the bark is cut it is 
reddish brown and measures | inch thick on a tree with a stem diameter 
of 3 feet. Sapwood white or pale and abundant; heartwood dar^ brown. 
Ijeaves placed alternately on the branchlets. Atherton Tableland and 
Russell River. 

Litsea fexru^nea Benth. & Hook. var. lanceolMa Meissn. Attaining 
SO feet high and 14 inches stem diameter. Stem slightly buttressed. 
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Bark brown with a few pustules. When the bark is cut it is light creamy 
brown, and measures | inch thick on a tree of above dimensions. Wood 
yellow or greenish yellow. Fruit red when ripe. The leaves arc 
.generally placed alternately on the branehlets. Fraser Island, Family 
Island, near Eockingham Bay (Dallachy), and Mount Spec. 

Fajnily SAXIFRAGACEiB. 

Polyosma alangiacea P. v. M. Attaining 60 feet in height and 
7 inches stem diameter. Bark dark grey, longitudinally fissured. When 
the bark is cut it is pale creamy brown towards the outside and white 
inwards. Sapwood surface pale cream colour. Wood light brown in 
eolour. The leaves are arranged opposite to each other on the branehlets. 
Ranges about Rockingham Ba}^ (Dallachy), Mnunt Spec, and Atherton 
Tableland. 

Polyosma rhytophloia White and Francis. A small tree attaining 
about 35 feet in height and 7 inches stem diameter. Stem generally 
straight or nearly cylindrical. Bark greenish grey in colour with lighter- 
coloured longitudinal wrinkles or fissures. When cut the bark is brown. 
Leaves are opposite on the stem and their margins are toothed. This 
species is described in the Proceedings of the Royal J^ociety of Queens¬ 
land, Vol. 37, p. 158, 1926, where there is a plate illustrating the leaves, 
flowers, and fruit. Kiimima and Murray Upi3er (West of Cardwell), 
Atherton Tableland, and Eungella Range. 

Family PITTOSPORACEiE. 

Hymenoaporum flavum P. v. M. Attaining 80 feet in height and 
15 inches stem diameter. The surface roots are at times somewhat 
flattened and resemble small buttresses. Bark grey or brown, sprinkled 
wdth transversely elbngated lenticels. When the bark is cut it is seen 
to be cream-coloured or white and measures J inch thick on a free of 
above dimensions. Surface of sapwood cream-coloured. The leaves are 
placed alternately on the ])ranches. The tree is conspicuous on account 
of its large, trumpet-shaped, white or yellow very fragrant flowers. 
Hunter River, New South Wales, to Atherton, North Queensland. 

Family OUNONIACEiE. 

Oeratopetalum sucoirubnun C. T. W. Blood-in-the-bark. Attain¬ 
ing 90 feet in height and 20 inches stem diameter. Stem buttressed at 
base, otherwise mostly straight and almost cylindrical. Bark grey or 
light grey, fairly smooth. When the bark is cut outer bark is sooty 
brown and the inner bark red or reddish brown; a red sap exudes from 
the (iut bark. The bark measures i-| inch thick on a tree of above size. 
The leaves are placed opposite one another on the branehlets. Each leaf 
consists of three, or occasionally two or one, leaflets; the leaflets generally 
have more or less toothed edges. Atherton Tableland and Mount Bartle 
Frere. 

Family IdBGlJMlNOSiE, Sub-Family MIMOSOIDE^. 

Acacia aulacocarpa P. v. M. Attaining 60 feet in height and 2 
feet stem diameter. The base of the stem shows a tendency to form 
flanges which are like thick obscure buttresses. Bark brown, fissured. 
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IFhoto ,: W. D. Francis. 

Plata 114. 

So-called Queensland Piunchipanier (Hymemspcmm Eunohu^la 

IUnge. —This species is sometimes grown in gardens as a flowering tree. The 
climbing Pandanaeeous plant (Freycmetia exoeUa) is showii on the upper part of 
the stem and on the right and left of the picture. 
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When the bark is cut it is pinkish brown and measures inch thick on 
a tree of above size. Sapwood pale yellow. Leaves placed alternately 
on the stem. The phyllodes, which take the place of leaves, are unequal 
sided or have a tendency to be sickle’Shaped. There are several parallel 
longitudinal nerves in the leaf-like phyllodes. This species is not 
commonly found as a constituent of a rain-forest. It is found chiefly on 
the dry ridges of the Mount Spec rain-forests. From observations at 
Mount Spec the writer is inclined to think that it has scarcely attained the 
tyi)ieal rain-forest cliaracteristics shown by AcMcia Bali’cri in Southern 
Queensland rain-forests. Instances of si)ecies of Acacia assuming the 
(jualities of rain-forest tree types are rare in Australia, and, so far as 
known, are almost confined to Aca^r^ia Bakeri and cicada aulacocarpa. 
This wattle is common in coastal localities of Northern and Southern 
Queensland. 

Albizzia Toona F. M. Bailey. Mackay cedar. Acacia cedar. 
Attaining 90 feet liigh and 2 feet stem diameter. Stem not prominently 
buttressed. Bark grey or brown, scaly in parts, sometimes showing 
roundish or curled irregular depressions from which scales of bark liave 
been detached. When cut the bark is pink. The leaves are mostly 
placed alternately on the branchlets. The leaves are doubly pinnate like 
those of Acacia, the leaflets being very small. The tree^s grow in the 
open Eucalyptus forests as well as in the rain-forests. When gro\^ ing in 
tlie open they form spreading trees with dark dense heads of foliage. In 
the southern portion of its range the species does not appear to ascend 
to the higher altitudes, but is common in lowland forests. From about 
50 miles south of Mackay to Endeavour River. 


Family RUTACEiE. 

Evodia Bonwickii F. v. M, Attaining 100 feet in height and 2 feet 
stem diameter. Stem slightly buttreased. Bark brown with small 
imstules which are often arranged in indistinct, fine longitudinal cracks. 
When the bark is cut it is reddish brown and measures |-1 inch thick on 
a tree of above size. Wood almost white and soft. The leaves are large 
and fairly soft in texture. They are arranged opposite to each other 
on the branchlets. Each leaf consists of three leaflets placed at the 
ends of the leaf stalks. Mount Spec and Atlierton Tableland. 

Evodia Bonwickii F. v, M, Attaining 50 feet in height and 9 
inches stem diameter. Stem not buttressed, often straight and fairly 
eylindricaL Bark grey, marked by fine longitudinal wrinkles and fine 
pustules. The bark wflien cut is light brown and measures i inch thick 
on a tree of above size. Wood nearly w^hite, soft, with wavy lines of soft 
tissue. Atherton Tableland, Rockingham Bay (Bentham) and Johnstone 
River. 

Evodia vitiflora P. v. M. Attaining 90 feet in height and 18 inches 
stem diameter. Stem without prominent buttresses. The symmetry of 
the stem is at times somewhat broken by irregular undulations, bumps, 
or obscure protuberances. Bark grey with fine cracks or longitudinal 
fissures and sometimes wflth a tendency to scaliness. In younger or 
smaller trees the longitudinal fissures and scales are not much in 
evidence. When cut the bark is cream-coloured or very light brown with 
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sometimes a pinkish tint under the outer bark; the cambium layer is 
prominently white. The bark measures | inch thick on a tree of the 
above size. The leaves are situated opposite to each other on the 
branchlets; each leaf consists of three leaflets attached at the ends of the 
leaf stalks. Tweed River, Johnstone River, Dunk Island, Atherton 
Tableland, Mount Spec, and Rockingham Bay (Dallachy). 

Acronychia. acidula F. v, M. Attaining 90 feet in height and 
18 inches stem diameter. Stem without prominent buttresses. Often 
or at times the stems have numerous slight protuberances or indistinct 
swellings on them. Bark grey with numerous transverse rings. When 
out the bark is fragrant and reddish brown, becoming paler towards the 
jsapwood. The bark measures inch thick on a tree of atiove size. The 
wood is whitish or pale yellow in colour and soft in texture. The leaves 
^re placed opposite to each other on the branchlets. Fruit white or 
pale cream with an acid and somewhat lemon-like flavour. This species 
is known as wild lemon on the Atherton Tableland, where it is accused 
of causing dietetic trouble in pigs. Atherton Tableland and Rockingham 
Bay. 

Halfordia scleroxyla F. v. M. Ghittoe. Attaining 80 feet in 
height and 18 inches stem diameter. Stem not consi)icuou8ly buttressed. 
Bark grey or light grey, slightly scaly or almost smooth. When the 
bark is cut it is yellow or yellowish brown and is paler towards the 
sapw^ood. There are numerous very fine but conspicuous concentric 
layers of tissue in the bark which are well seen in cross section when the 
bark is cut across and examined with a lens. Sapwood surface flesh- 
coloui^ed. Wood pale or yellowish brovui, very hard and tough. 
This species in. the northern rain forests is vei-y closely allied to 
HalforcUa drupifera of the Southern Queensland and Northern New 
South W'ales rain forests. In fact, the two species are remarkably 
alike in the field. There is a picture of the southern species in Franeis’ 
Australian Rain-forest Trees,p. 172. Mount Spec, Atherton Table¬ 
land, and Rockingham Bay. 

Flindersia Brayleyana F. v. M. Queensland maple. Maple silk- 
wood. Attaining 100 feet in height and 4 feet stem diameter. Stem 
often fairly cylindrical, not prominently buttressed. Bark grey or 
slightly brown with fairly distinct longitudinal fissures. In very large 
trees of 3 to 4 feet stem diameter the longitudinal fissures are not so 
marked owing to the tendency to scaliness. Wljen the bark is cut it is 
red towards the outer surface and flesh-coloured towards the sapwood. 
The bark measures inch thick on a tree of 20 inches stem diameter 
and KX) feet in height. Sapwood white. The leaves are often very large, 
especially on young trees; they are pinnate and consist of several leaflets. 
The leaflets at times are large in comparison with a simple ordinary 
leaf. The leaves are placed opposite to each other on the briinchlets. 
Atherton Tableland and Mount Spec. 

Flindersia Bonrjotiana F. v. M. A silver ash. Attaining 120 feet 
ill height and 2 feet 6 inch stem diameter. Stem not buttressed. Bark 
grey, with numerous small corky pustules. When the bark is cut it is 
pinkish bi^own, becoming yellow towards the sapwood. The bark 
measures g inch thick on tree of above size. Wood yellowish white. 
The leaves are placed opposite each other on the branchlets. Bach leaf * 
consists of several leaflets which have the appearance of a simple leaf. 
Atherton Tableland. 

Flindersia acuminata C. T. White. Putt^s Pine or Paddy King's 
Beech. Attaining 80 feet in height and 20 inches stem diameter. Stem 
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BIG LOAD SPACE —TRUCK BUILT THROUGHOUT 


The Chevrolet Commercial chassis is designed and engineered 
throughout particularly for commercial haulage needs. The side rails 
of the sturdy frame are deep, widely flanged channels of heavy gauge 
steel. Deep box>section cross-members are fastened to the top and 
bottom flanges wtih Alligator Jaws of steel and the whole structure 
provides a firm and rigid foundation for the chassis units and body. 
An ingenious " monorail fitting slung under the rear end gives 
remarkably easy access to the spare wheel. 

The Chevrolet Commercial Utility has proved its all-round ability 
in the hands of Australian operators. For all 15-cwt. loads it will 
definitely pay you to investigate the advantages of the economical, 
dependable Chevrolet Commercial Utility, Available in many 
body styles. 

Outstanding features include: 6-cylinder Overhead Valve Engine— 
Perfected '' Full Contact " Hydraulic Brakes—Exclusive New Design 
Clutch—Synchro-mesh Gears—Sturdy Rear Axle—Extra strong 
Truck type Frame. 


112-in. Wheelbase—Maximum Gross Allowable Weight' 5,040 lb. 


CHASSIS 

PRICE 


£239 


Plus 

Sales Tax 


See yeur local Chevrolet Dealer, or write for Illustrated literature to the 
Queensland Distributors 

E. G. EAGER & SON LIMITED 

Breakfast Creek Road, Newstead, Brisbane 
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Fencing Costs Slashedi 


The PARMAK 

ELECTRIC FENCER 

with the amazing new FLUX DIVERTER 
Saves 80 per cent, of Fencing Costs 

The fencing invention of the century. One wire on light 
stakes, set fifty feet apart, holds livestock like steel and 
concrete. The Flux Diverter gives economical operation 
from safe, harmless 6-volt batteries, giving a sharp long 
remembered sting that stops the most persistent fence 
breakers. Guaranteed harmless to human beings. De Luxe 
Model " Parmak" Electric Fencer, with Flux Diverter, 


£ 8 / 10 /- 


(without battery) 


Accumulator, £2/2/-; " Hot Shot" Dry Battery, 14/9 

Write for fully illustrated, descriptive literature, price list and testimonials to the 
Sole Queensland Agents— 

TRACKSON BROS. PTY. LTD. 

157-159 ELIZABETH STREET, BRISBANE 


Charming Toowoomba Residence 

WITH MAGNIFICENT RANGE VIEW. 

ALTITUDE ABOUT 2,300 ft. ALMOST 2 ACRES LAND. 



Comfortable home, 5 bedrooms, drawing and dining room, kitchen, bathroom, 
5 brick fireplaces, northerly aspect, garages, tennis court, lawns, gardens, nice 
trees and shrubs, Every convenience. Only reason for selling—owner has 
purchased a property in the country. 

PRICE £2,700. PRICE £2,700. 

Furfher particulars— 

YEATES BROS. PTY. LTD, - TOOWOOMBA 
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not buttressed, often straight and fairly cylindrical. Bark brown or 
grey, smooth or slightly wrinkled and slightly scaly. When tlie bark is 
cut it is brown and measures g-J inch thick on tree of above size. The 
leaves, as in other Flindersias, are geiieralJy opposite to each other on the 
branchlets and each leaf consists of several leadets. Atherton Tableland. 

Family BURSERACE.®. 

Canarium Muelleri F. M. Bailey. Queensland Elenii tree. Attain¬ 
ing 90 feet in height and 2 feet in stem diameter above buttresses. 
Buttresses large and prominent. Bark brown with a fair number of 
small pustules and some roundish depressions left by fallen scales. 
When the bark is cut it is very pale brown or almost eream-coloured, and 
mefusures ^ inches thick on a tree of above dimensions. The bark when 
cut or bruised exudes a whitish or cream-coloured resin with a strong 
odour of turpentine. SapAvood wdiitish in colour. The leaves are placed 
alternately on the branchlets and are composed of several leaflets, 
generally five or seven. Johnstone River. Atlierton Tableland, and 
Mount Spec. 

Family MELIACE.^. 

Dysoxylum Pettigrewianum F. M. Bailey. Bpiirwood. Spur 
mahogany. A tree attaining over It'O feet in height and 2 feet in stcni 
diameter, intern mostly prominently buttressed. The common names of 
tlie tree originate from these buttresses, wfiiieli are often popularly 
Icnown as spui-s. Bark dark browui, marked with numerous pustules 
-J-rl ineb in diameter, often with large irregular scattered fiakes or 
partly detached sheets of old liark. TiTlien the bark is eut it is bright pink 
i)en(*at]i outer surface and flesh coloured inw’ards. The )>ark measures 
:]• inch thick on a tr(‘e 60 feet high. Sapwood white. The leaves are 
])lac(‘(l alternately on the branchlets and consist of several leaflets. The 
trees s(‘en reminded the wuiter very niueh of Dissiliaria haloghioi(h?s in 
tlie manner in wdiich tlie hark is shed in large fiakes or slieets. See 
illustration on page 2(K) of Australian Rain-forest Trees,’’ llarron 
Rivi^i', base of Ihdlender-Ker Range, and Atherton Talileland. 

Dysoxylum oppositifolium F. v. M. The one tree seen at Mount 
S{)ec attained 60 feet in lieight and 16 inebes stem diameter, mie stem 
was not prominently buttres.sed. Bark greyish brown with fairly ]>romi- 
nent juistules and large tlakcs of partly shed bark. When tlie b;irk is 
cut it is crearn-i'oloured with a pinkish tint towards the outer bark, 
Sapw'ood white or nearly so. Heartwood inclined to be red. The fine 
concentric rings of soft tissue, or w’ood i)arenehyma, are prominent in 
the W'ood. The leaves are situated opposite to each other on the branch- 
lets. Each leaf consists of several leaflets. Rockingham Bay, Johnstone 
River, foothills of Belleudeii-Ker Range, Mount Spec, Atherton 
Tableland, and Endeavour River. 

Sjnioum Muelleri C. DC. Northern scentless rosew^ood. Attaining 
70 feet in lieight and 18 inches stem diameter. Stem with small and 
not prominent buttresses at the base. Stem sometimes rather irregular. 
Bark grey, scaly. When the bark is cut it is red or pink and measures 
inch thick on a tree of above size. Sapwood nearly wiiite. Heart- 
wood dark red when first cut. The leaves are placed alternately on tlio 
branches; they are pinnate and consist of several leaflets. The species 
is extremely closely allied to the southern sfiecies, Sipioum glandulosimi. 
In fact the northern trees are so like the southeni Sy noum gUrrHlulastim 

n 
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that the pictures of the southern tree on images 192, 193 of “Australian 
Trees’V are quite useful in identiying the northern species. Atherton 
Tableland and Rockingham Bay. 

Family POLYGALACEiE. 

Xanthophyllum octandrum (F. v. M.) Doniin {Xanthophylkmi 
Mucintyrii F v. Sometimes called Soft Ghittoe on account of its 

resemblance to Halfordui scleraxyla. The trees on Mount Spec attain 
a height of 70 feet and a stem diameter of 2 feet. Sometimes the stems 
are forked or twinned at the base and two or more stems arise from the 
same base. GeneralJy the tree's are without conspicuous buttresses. 
Bark grey or sometimes brownish and often with a yellow tint. The 
trees are mostly conspicuous by their grey or yellow-grey longitudinally 
wrinkled bark. When the back is cut it is deep yellow-brown and 
measures f inch thick on a tree of above size. Wood yellow-brown when 
first cut. The leaves are placed alternately on the branchlets. Daintree 
River, Kamerunga (near Gairns), Johnstone River, Innisfail, Mount 
Molloy district, Dunk Island, Eun gel la Range, Mount Spec, and Atherton 
Tableland. 

Family EUPHORBIACEiE. 

Mallotus angustifolius Benth. Attaining 60 feet high and 1 foot 
stem diameter. Stems sometimes angular in cross section. Bark grey 
with an inclination to be finely scaly. When tlie bark is cut it is light 
brown and measurers inch thick on tree of above size. The sapwood, 
which is pale when first cut, turns to a sooty colour after being expos(^d 
to the air for about 10 minutes. The leaves are placed alternately on the 
branchlets or are occasionally clustered or aj)proximated togidheT* at one 
region of tlie l)ran('hlet. Mount Spurg(K)n, Mount Bartle Frere, John¬ 
stone River, Atherton Tableland, and Enngella Range. 

Family ANACARDIACE^. 

Blepharocajrya involucrigera F. v. M. Northern bolly gum, rose 
butternut. Attaining 120 feet in Innght and 2 feet 6 inches stem 
diameter. Stem generaily buttressed, the buttresses often prominent. 
Stem above buttresses often straight and fairly cylindrical. Bark grey, 
sometimes rough with small pustules and sometimes longitudinally 
wrinkled. When the baih is cut it is pinkish brown and metasures 
inch thick on tree of above size. Sapwood wdiite. The leaves are 
O})posite each other on the branchlets and each leaf coriisists of several 
leafiets. Cairns region on the foothills of the mountains, Atherton 
Tableland, Endeavour River, and Coen River. 

Family lOACINACEAE. 

Phlebocalymna lobospora F. v. M. Tree attaining 70 feet in height 
and 14 inches stem diameter. Bark grey, finely longitudinally wrinkled, 
the wrinkles not very long, and often with corky pustules in the wrinkles. 
When cut the bark is brown and i inch thick on tree of the dimensions 
given above. Sapwood white. Bark and sapwood after being cut turn 
bn)wn on exposure. The wood is pinkish or reddish in colour and the 
rays are fairly prominent but are not so large as those of many 
Proteacesp. Atherton Tableland, Mount Spurgeon, and Eungella Range. 

VillareBia Smythii F. v. M. So far as the writer has noticed this 
species does not much exceed 80 feet in height and 1 foot stem 
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diameter. In the eolour and appearance of the bark it is strikingly 
like ViUaresia Moorei. See illustration on page 13 of ‘‘Australian 
Kain-forest Tribes.” The trees are sometimes crooked or ii'regular in 
shape. Their chief characteristics are the pale grey, loiigitudinally- 
fissured, corky bark and the pale, fairly soft wood with fairly prominent 
rays. The leaves are placed alternately to each other on tlie l)ran(*hlets. 
Atherton Tableland and Mount Spec. 

Pajnily ELAEOCARPACE.®. 

Sloanea Macbrydei F. v. M. Attaining 90 feet in height and 2 feet 
in stem diaiiK'ter. Stem witli vauy prominent buttresses. Abovt^ the 
buttresses the stem is often fairly symmetrical. Bark brown with 
longitudinal rows of jnistiiles like those in the allied Hloanea Woolhii. 
When the bark is cut it is pinkish or reddish brown and mcaNSures g inch 
thick on a tree of al)ove size. Sapwood surface pale yellow. Wood 
cream-coloured or light brown. The leaves are placed alternately on the 
l>ranchlets. The margins of the leaves are generally toothed. Ranges 
near Rockingliarn Baj^ Atherton Tableland, and Mount 8i)ec. 

Sloanea Langii F. v. M. Attaining 90 feet high and 20 inches stem 
iliameter. Stem witli very prominent thin liuttresses with their edges 
(‘urving* outwards. Tlu' stems are fairly straight and cylindrical above 
tlie buttresses. Bark greyish, slightly longitudinaly wrinkled. When 
th(i l)ark is eut it is very light brown and m(*asures im/h tiiit'k on tree 
of above size. Wood pale or nearly white. The leaves are placed 
alternately on the hrauchlets and the margins are often toothed. 
Shrubby forms of this si)eeies constitute a large pi'oporlion of the under- 
growtli of the rain-forest of Mount Spec. Th(‘ species is also eommon in 
paiis of the Atherton Tableland, such as at Gadgarr'a, wh(u*e the above 
description was made. 

Elaeocarpus sericopetalus F. v. M. Attaining 90 feet in height 
and 20 inches in stem diaimder. Stem somewhat buttressed, l^ark dark 
l)rowji with many closely packed pustules wliicli are often arrangi'd in 
longitudinal cracks. When the bark is cut the outer dead part is dark 
brown, the middle layer is pinkish brown, and the innenimst layer is 
j^ellow. Sapwood yellowish. Ileartwood light lirown. The wood is 
fairly soft. The trees often have coppice shoots and the Jieartwood in the 
Mount Spec trees is sometimes decayed. Tlie leaves are placed alternately 
to each other on the biainchlets. The margins of the leaves ai'c generally 
toothed. Jjike most of the other sjiecies of tlio tlie hmves 

often turn bi’ight red or crimson in age. J^vfield, Eungella Range, Mount 
Si>ee, and mountains about Rockingham Bay. 

Elaeocarpus ruminatus F. v. M. About 100 feet high and 2 feet 
stem diameter. Stem with buttresses. Stem often straight. Bark grey 
or brownish, slightly longitudinally wrinkled, with brown-coloured 
pustules in the Mudnkles. When the bark is cut it is cu’cam-coloured 
or light brown outwards and bright yellow inwards. Inner surface of 
hark and surface of sapwood bright yellow. The bark measures about 
f inch in thickness on a tree of above size. Leaves placed alternately 
on the branchlets, leaf margins toothed. From Eungella Range to 
Rockingham Bay. 

Elseocaxpus foveolatus F. v. M. Attaining 90 feet in height and 
2 feet 6 inches stem diameter. Stem mostly straight with buttresses at 
base. Bark light browi in colour, spivinkled with pustules which are 
often arranged in short longitudinal rows. When the liark is cut it is 
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pinkish brown outwards and yoUow inwards. The bark mt^asiu'es 4 ineh 
tlrick on a tree of above size. Jniier svirfaee of ])ark and surface of 
sapwood bright yellow. The leaves are arranged alternately on the 
branchlets and their inargins are toothed. A peculiarity of tfie leaves 
is the hollow thiclavnings on the underside wliere the lateral nerves join 
the midrib. Looked at from the ground the foliag(;‘ of the tr(‘es frecjuently 
has a brown appearance. Eungella Range to Daintree River. Very 
common on some of the higher parts of the Eungella Range such as the 
track leading to Mount Dalrymple. 

Elaeocarpus largiflorens (f T. White. Tlu‘ JMovuit Spec trees 
attained 60 feet in height and 15 inches in slcju diameter. Sliin with 
small buttr<\sses, otherwise fairly straight and slender. Rark brown with 
seatt(UTd pustules; the pustules often arranged in longitudinal lines 
or cratdvs. When the hark is eut it is dark pin)<ish brown on outside and 
briglit yellow towards the sapwood. Sapwood surface whitisli or grecTrish 
yellow. Sapwood nearly Avhite. IfeaidAvood light hrowiL sometimes 
decayed at centre, lauives placed alternately on tiie ])rane]il<ds. Margins 
of tlie leaves mostly toothed. At times the teeth on the leaf margins are 
small or inconspicuous. The sap oozing from the wood is said to be 
.strongly irritating. Mount Spec, Atherton Tableland, and Johnstone 
Riv(u-. 

Elseocarpus sp. athnities EUvocarpiii^ ohovaiiis (1. Don. The trees 
here described may not be specifictally distinct from Elawcarpus obovaf us. 
In fact at pres(Mit tlic Avriter docs not know how they can be separated 
f 1*0111 EUrocarjyus ohovatifs. Attaining 100 feet in height and 2 feet 
6 inches stem diameter. Stem l)uttr(‘ssed at bas(‘ just as shown in the 
illustration of EJmocarpm ohovatiis in “Australian ILiin-forest Trejos/" 
j). 246. Dark gr<‘y oi* brown with a tendency to he longitudinally 
wrinkled. When the liark is eut it is pinkish brown and measures ^ inch 
thick ou tree of above size. Say)wood surface greenish yellow, ilount 
Spec. 

Family STERCULIACE-®. 

Sterculia laurifolia F. v. M. Sometimes called cabbage (‘rowfoot. 
This common name iKS applied because the tr(‘e is rcmuirkably like some 
of the Tarrietias in appearance, but the wood is mucli softer than tlie 
wood of the Tarrietias whicii are at times referred to as (‘rowfoot (Im. 
This is a buttressed tree w’itli a grey or brown bark whirh has a 
tendency to longitudinal fissures, Tlu^ leaves are simple and are not 
in threes or twms as in Tarrietia, and are placed alternately to each 
other on the branelilets. Atherton Tableland. 

Tarrietia Argyrodendron Bentham. There are several varieties of 
this species in North Queensland. For brief descrifitions of the 
varieties and pictures of the stem and herbarium specimens of the 
normal form the reader is referred to “Australian Rain-forest Trees,"’ 
pp. 266-272. In general appearance the northern varieties, so far as 
is known, conform to the southern type as illustrated in tlie work (juoted 
above. The trees are almost without exception buttressed. The bark 
varies from grey to brown, has a tendency to be longitucfiiially w'riukled 
or slightly fissured and at times in large trees there is a tendency to 
scalitu^s. The wood of all varieties always shows large conspicuous ray>s, 
although these as a rule are not so large as the rays of many Proteacece 
(silky oaks). The varieties of this species are extremely commoii in 
North Queensland lowland and mountain rain-forests. 
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w. jj. rrancis 


Plate H6. 

the Kcncella KANCE.-ThiB WAS a very common'tree 

a e Dalrymple. The palms in the backffiouml 

aie TH( iJaiigaiow i-^i^diojiiophmi^x CunMnohamiana). ^ 
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[Photo.: W. D. Francis. 

Plate 117. 

Eed Eungella Gum {Eugenia heinUampra), Eungella Range. Tlie aerial 
roots of a fig tree are shown on the stem of the tree. 
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Family MYBTACE-ffll. 

Xanthostemon pubescens C. T, White. Red penda, Atherton 
penda. Attaining 120 feet in height and 4 feet 6 inches stem diameter. 
Btem tall and often straight, often very prominently buttressed. Bark 
grey or at times brown, somewhat scaly in large trees and sometimes 
with roundish depressions left by fallen scales. When cut the bark is 
brown or pinkish brown and measures about ^ inch thick on the sides 
of buttreases of tree of above sixe. Sapwood often very thin on large 
treas, fieslucoloured. Ileartwood when fresh dark brown. Leaves mostly 
alternate but at times they are opposite each other on the branelilets. 
There is a drawing of the specimens by C. T. White in the Proceedings 
of the Royal Society of Queensland, Vol. 29, p. 58, 1917. Atherton 
Tableland. 

Eugenia hemilampra F. v. M. Red Eungella gum. Attaining a 
heiglit of 105 feet and a stem diameter of 3 feet 6 inches or even more. 
The stems are mostly straight and are somewhat buttressed at the l>asc. 
Bark reddish ])rown, shed in flakes, inner berk somewhat fibrous. When 
the bark is CAit it is reddish brown and measures § inch thick on a tree 
of above dimensions. The leaves are placed opposite to each otlier on 
the branelilets. It is very common on the Eungella Range and iMount 
Spec. This species and the allied or identical one known as White 
Eungella Gum are used for building purposes on the Eungella Range. 
The species ranges from the Clarence River in New South Wales to Cape 
York, Queensland. 

Eugenia sp. White Eungella gum. It seems very doubtful 
whether this species can be kept separate from the foregoing specif's, 
Eiigcnui hcniUaMpra. Eugemia^ hemilampTa in its turn may not ^)e 
specifically separable from Eii^genki Sniilhri. The White Eungena guru 
is very common on the pungella Range. 

Family SAPOTACE^. 

Lucuma galactoxyla F. v. M. Cairns pencil cedar, Daintree maple. 
A compai-atively large tree. Stem with small buttresses at base. Ihu’k 
brown with shallow longitudinal fissures spaced fairly widely (1-2 inch) 
apart. When cut the bark exudes a milky sap. Wood red, soft to cut. 
Daintree River, Freshwater Creek near Cairns, Johnstone River, and 
Rockingham Bay. 

Sideroxylum euphlebium F. v. M. Attaining 60 feet in height and 
14 inches stem diameter. Stem with buttresses. Bark dark hrowm with 
discernible or distinct longitudinal wrinkles or fissures. When the bark 
is cut it is yellow-l)rown and exudes a milky sap. The bark measures 
f inch thick on a tree of above size. The fruit is red when ripe 
and lias a pleasant flavour. The fruit is globose or inclined to 
be egg-shaped, with a tendency to forming a point at the apex, 1-14 
inch long, |-1 inch across. Wood bright yellow-brown, hard, and 
apparently with long fibres. The leaves are placed alternately on the 
branehlets. Rockingham Bay (Dallachy), and Mount Spec. 

Family SYMPLOCACEiE. 

Symplocos spicata Roxb. Attaining about 100 feet in height and 
2 feet G inch stem diameter. Stem not prominently buttressed. Bark 
brown, tiiudy scaly. When cut the bark is brown and meavsures 1-J inch 
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[Photo.: W. D. Francis. 

Plate 118. 

White Eunoella Gum {Eugenia sp.).—Two trees on the Enngella Range. 
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thick on a tree ot above dimensions. The leaves are placed alternately 
on the stem and mostly have toothed margins. Eungella Range north¬ 
wards. 

Family APOCYNACEiE. 

Cerbera mazighas Linn. Milky pine. Attaining 100 feet high and 
2 feet 6 indies stem diameter. Stem not prominently buttressed, iiark 
grey, with large pustules meaBuring g-J inch across, also with longitu¬ 
dinal cracks and a tendency to sealiness. When cut the bark is creani- 
eoloured or yellow-brown, exudes much milky sap and measures 1} inch 
thick on a tree of above dimensions. The leaves are closely crowded 
towards the ends of the thick branchlets, which when broken exude large 
quantities of milky sa|>. The flowers are conspi(*uous, white or cream, 
and strongly fragi'ant. Atherton Tableland. 

Family APOOYNACE-ffi. 

Alstonia scholaris R. Br. Milky pine, white cheesewood. Attain¬ 
ing 100 feet in height and 2 feet 6 inches stem diamder. Tlie stems in 
large trees are commonly longitudinally grooved or furrow(Hi, giving 
the stem the appearance of being deeply channelled. This furrowing or 
flanging of the vStem im})arts an angular or lol)ed eontour to cross 
sections of the stem. Bark grey or light grey. In a clovsely examined 
tree* the writer has described the bark as having horizontally elongated 
|>roeesses almost like transverse rings. When tlie bark is cut it is light 
or yeriowish brown and exudes a large (juantity of milky sap. The 
leaves are collected in groups or whorls of 4-7 at the ends of the l)ran(*h- 
Jets and at intervals along the bramdilets. A very eornmon speeif's in 
the rain-forests of the low lands from about 60 miles south of Max'kay 
to Cape York, This species was not seen on the Eungella Range or 
Mount Spec, but there were some trees at Gadgarra on tlu^ Atherton 
TablelaTid. 


Family VEEBENACEiE. 

Gmelina fasciculiflora Benth. Attaining lOO feet in height and 
18 inches stem diameter. Stem without prominent huttri^sses, often 
straight, i^ark grey, somewhat scaly. When the bark is cut it is 
l)rownish y(‘llow. The wood is white or pale cream-colour. Tlie general 
asfiect of the tree, the character of the hark and the a|)pearanee of the 
woed strongly res(*mhle those of the Australian Whit(‘' Beech {(hnelhui 
LeickhMrdtii), pictures and descriptions of which are given in Francis^ 
‘tAustralian Rain-forest Trees,’’ 334-336. The leaves are large and 
placed opposite one another on the branchlets. ''riie fruit are round with 
a bine rind. Atherton Tableland and Roekingham Bay. 
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IPholo W D Fiafois 

Plate 119. 

Symplocos spicata on the Eunqella Ka.ngp —The large treo on the left of 
the pieture i8 a species of CtypiocaTytk The small trci on the right is another 
Kpecimen of Symplocos spicaia. 



nuiv. 


YY. jj. i^ranns. 


Piute ISO. 

So-called Milky Pine {Alstonia soholaris).—A tree on flat Innfl near 
Ivetlicrdalu, ut tlie toot of Kuugella Pajigo. This is a common tree in North 
QueoMlaiul ram forests. The rain forest around this tree had been felled, but n^t 
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Padding Grapes for Market at Home 
and Abroad. 


J. H. GBEGORY, Instructor in Fruit Packing. 

^AREFUL handling during harveHting is an essential prcd ini inary to 
^ the satisfactory packing of grapes for either the home or export 
market. 



Plate 121. 

Bliowing the metliod of placing all stalks upward in the picking basket so tliat 
bunches can always be handled by the stalks without touching tlie fruit. This 
assists in preserving the natural bloom on the fruit. 

HARVESTING. 

Grapes should be picked in the cool of the day and never while still 
wet by rain or dew. Whilst being picked, the bunches should he trimmed 
of all small, damaged berries, care being taken all the time to keep the 
fruit tis cool as possible. Large, roomy baskets make excellent picking 
containers, and wlnm trimmed the bunches should be placed in these, 
stems upward. (Plate 121.) The bunches should always be handled by 
the stems in order to retain the natural bloom on the fruit. The baskets, 
when full, should be placed in a cool, shady position pending transport to 
the packing shed. At the shed the bunches should be examined a second 
time, and any damaged berries missed at the first inspection removed. 
They should then be spread out on a flat table (Plate 122), on the cool 
side of the building, again taking care to place them carefully with tlfC 
stalks up. This will assist in keeping the fruit cool, and also enable the 
packer to quickly select any particular size or type of bunch which he 
may need to fill a particular portion of a layer when packing. 
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SWEATING OE WILTING. 

It is advisable to sweat grapes for about twenty-four to forty-eight 
liours before packing,. This is done by storing the fruit in a cool shed 
where the air has free circulation. Weather conditions have an effect on 
the sweating period, grapes in warm weather taking less time than in the 



Plate 122. 

Fruit .i^prcnd out on tlie table prior to packing. Again liotice the way all stalks 
are placed upwards to pennit easy liandling of buncdu'S. 

cooler periods. After sweating, the skin of the fruit ])eeomes tonglier and 
more pliable, enabling it to be handled witli greater ease and l(‘ss risk 
of craekiT'g the berries or damaging the fruit <it the stalk. Ssveating 
also helps to eliminate slackness in packing which is likely to develop 
during transit through slirinkage when ])unehes are p)acked witliout 
having been sweated. 



Plate 123. 

Types of grape trimming clippers. 
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PACKING FOR LOCAL MARKET. 

Containers. 

There are two types of lialf-bushel cases in use and a quarter-bushel 
ease. Bushel eases are not recommended. The dump half-bushel, 18 
inches long' by 7^ inches wide by 8f inches deep, is a good 
container, but the half-bushel standard ea.^f 18 inches long 
by 5J inches wide by 11J inches deej) is better.*‘'^This container when 
in transit has not the same weight of fruit on the l)ottom 

layer as the half-bush el dump case, the ‘‘standard’^ only having 
SJ inches of fruit as against inches in the '‘dump.” This is a factor 
for consideration where fruit is sent to distant markets. A 
quarter-bushel (iase is also used and is very j^opular on some 
markets. Growers are advised to consult with their distributors 



Plate 124. 

Cartons used for x^ackiag. Three of these cartoiiuH fit 1-biishel case. 

before using this paclvagc. Another popular method ado])ted 
by progressive growers is the use of cartons. (Plate 124.) Rome 
growers us(^ cardboard, hut the best type of (‘.arton is ojie made of 
])lywood. This has the advantage of not bulging at the sides when 
tilled with fruit, as happens on occasions with cardboard, making it 
harder to place the containers in the boxes used for transit. The 
eartons can be made to a size that will hold approximately 2 or 4 lb. 
of fruit and will fit the ordinary cases in use. Different sizes of cartons 
can be used, but growers should be guided by their distributors as 
to the best sizes for their particular trade. 



Plate 125. 

Method of X}lacing two pieces of timber on the floor of shed. Tliis makes a 
good solid nailing down bench, and permits the bottom of the case as well as the 
top to bulge slightly when the lid is nailed on. 
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Pliitc 12(i. 

Method of jilaciiig tlie first 
layer. Note how all stalks are 
placed inwards and nj)wards so 
that only fruit will show if the 
Uittoin board of tiu! packed 
ease is removed. 



.Plate 127. 

Finished case Vicfore nailing down. 
Note how all stalks are carefully hidden, 
if cart‘ is taken, all side.s of tlu' ease 
will open up showing fruit only. 



Plato 128. 

Side view of case before being nailed down. Note the height of the fruit 

in the case. 
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Packing. 

The same system of packing is adopted in all types of cases. Packers 
siioiild endeavour as nuicii as possible to keep all stalks to the centre of 
the box so that when opened the cases on either top, bottom, or sides 
show a surface of fruit with practically no stalks visible. (Plates 126, 
127, and 128.) This style of packing is easily done. The case sliould be 
lined with clean white or coloured paper and the fruit carefully placed 
in the case in layers. The first layer is started by ])lacing the |)oints of 
two bunches in the corners of one end of the box with the stalks to the 
centre of the layer but facing upwards and inwards. (Plate 126.) 
Bunches are then placed point first into the corners made by these 
bimclies and the side of the box until the layer is finished. The space, if 
any, between the two lines of grai)es of the first layer is then filled b}’ 
placing bunches into the spfice with the i)oints to the bottom and the 
stalks up. This presents a level surface of fruit free from stalks to tlie 
bottom of the case. The process is carried on until with the dump case 
the case is half filled, when the fruit is shaken into position by light 
bumping. Battens should l)e jdaced beneath tlu; ends of the (Uise 
while this is being done. The standard case sliould havi? tlie 
fruit eased into position when about one-third full and again when about 
three-quarters full. The case is finished by iiaeking the fruit in 
layer by layer, bringing the fruit to a height of 1 to inches (Plate 128) 
above the top of the case. Battens are then jilaced under the ends of the 
case, tlie papier folded oviu*, the lid held in jiosition with a gentle pvesmvc. 
])laeed on the frnit and the case. If sufficient care is taken, the bunches 
will not be injured in any way. After easing the fruit into position, 
and before finally nailing down, the lid should be removed and the to|) 
of the case inspected. If by mischance any gra])es are eraeked th(\se 
should be earefiilly clippeil and removed. The wliob^ success of grape 
packing is having the fruit tiglit in the cast" to ])rovent movement Avhllst 
in transit. Movement in the finished case eansevS damaged and wet 
fruit, making consignments wasty and iinsalealile. 

PACKING FOE EXPORT. 

Where grapes arc intendiMl to be stored either for lengthy periods 
or transported over long distances in refrigeration, two materials are used 
for {>acking-—granulated eork or sawdust and sulphite paper and wood¬ 
wool. The most favoured metliod commercially is the nse of granulated 
cork or sawdust as tlie [tacking luedium. This method of packing has 
the advantage over the sulphite tissue paper and woodwool, in the fact 
that a much larger quantity of fruit can he packed in the case. This is 
an advantage from the buyer’s point of view. It also nutans that the 
grower does not need, such a large number of cuises to liarvest his crop, 
thereby greatly i*educing his outlay for timber, handling, and cartage. 
Shipping freights, 'which are based on the culiic space occupied, also are 
reduced, as a greater quantity of fruit is contained in a given space. 
Moreover it should he remembered that overseas buyers buy the fruit 
on the basis of the weight contained in the case. The sawdust or eork 
should be absolutely clean and free from taint. 

Every variety of grapes grown in Queensland is not suited** for 
export. The best varieties in their onler of merit are:—White grapes— 
Waltham Cross, and Cendant; black grapes—Purple Cornichon, Black 
Malaga, and Black Muscat; red grapes—Red Malaga and Flame Tokay. 
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This preference is based on the results of export eonsignnanitvS to the 
East, New Zealand, and (binada, and experimental paekai^es stored in 
Brisbane. 

After analysing the r(‘sults of experinnnitnl eonsigniDents, the 
jieriods for wliich the several varieties may })e stored with safety are:— 
Blaek Miiseals, four to five weeks; Waltham Cross, liv<‘ to six W(*eks; 
Purple Cornichon, Flame Tokay, lied Malaga, Blaek iMalaga, and 
Cervant, seven to eight weeks. 

It niust be stressed that safe storage can only be achieved by every 
att(Uition to careful liandling. 

Selection of Fruit. 

Carefid selection of bundles also is an iini>orlant faelur in succo'ss- 
fill ex])orting. Large, loose types of bunches should always be selected. 
Tight hunches are imsatisfaetory, as they are harder to vih^an and trim 
without damage to tlie berries. Often tlie larg<‘, tight Imiielies (‘ontain 
many blemished berries in the eeritre of tlie bunch which can only be 
satisfaetorily removed liy cutting the bnnehes into sections. This is 
undesirable, as the value of the fruit is deju’eciated liy reducing the size 
of the bundles. Bnnehes should he selected eontaining only large, even 
fruit. Bunches of small fruit arc* of low commercial value. It is 
advisable to leave a length of the stalk attached to tie* Immdi when 
])ieking. This assists the jiaeker when handling the fruit, liuuches 
with long stalks appear to earry and open in better (condition than 
thosc^ with stalks dipped siiort. 

Containers. 

The container used,, when jiacking with cork or sawdust, is the 
tlir(av(|uarter bushel witli a centre partition. The dimensions of this ease 
dear of the partition when made on tlie flat are: 24vV. indies long by 
12J inches wide by 6^ inches deep. Packing should be done from the 
side with the ease made on the Hat. This ease is also quite satisfactory 
for tlie sulphite paper and woodwool packing. A smaller c*ase is not 
recommended eommereially, although satisfactory i*esulis (*an lie obtained 
with the standaT’d half-hushd case, 18 indies long liy 11.^ im-lu's wide by 
5:]: inches deep. 


Lining Paper. 

Lining paper is used with all packs. To save tiimx plain wliite or 
coloimid paper cut to the correct size to tit the case slioiild hi* used. 
For the f-bushel, pai>er 12 inches by 20 inches wide is suitable anti ]t‘aves 
a good margin for overlapping. The paper should he plaet‘d in the 
case neatly, as damaged or torn lining paper cr<'ates a bad first 
impression when fruit is being examined. 

Granulated Cork Filler. 

Cork is packed in bales ready foi* use, but jiressed into a tight mass. 
This can easily be broken up by the use of an old chisel with a stabbing 
motion. The bulk cork should be placed in a bin, for if left open the 
wind will soon Wow it about the packing shed, causing waste, extra 
work and loss of time in clearing up. 
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A kerosene itin cut on the flat is a good cork measure, permitting 
the pacjker to see tlie amount of granulated cork he is using. The 
average case of fruit takes approximately kerosene tins of cork for 
packing. This will vary slightly whether the cork is fine or coarse, or 
the bunches tight or loose. 

No weight of cork can be given for use to a case, as the different 
types of cork vary in weight, some being 4| lb. and others as low as 
2^ lb. to the kerostMie tin. 

The cork should not be too coarse. Care should be taken to see 
that it is not too finely granulated, as cork of this description adheres 
firmly to the fruit after storage, spoiling the selling value. It should 
be remembered that after being conveyed long distances and being stored 
a long time, bunches cannot be shaken too roughly to dislodge cork, 
ajs the berries are not as tight on the stalk then as when picked, hence 
the necessity of the cork being free from dust and not ground too 
finely. 



Plate 129. 

Standard 4-bushel and ^-bushel case o]>ened on the side showing the absence of 
stalks when the fruit is packed correctly. 


Packing With Cork or Sawdust. 

When packing the case on the flat, it is first lined with paper and a 
layer of cork or sawdust about J inch in depth spread on the bottom. 
The trimmed hunches are then placed in a layer upon this, and when the 
layer is completed more cork or sawdust is poured in until the layer is 
ju>st covered. This process is repeated until the case is filled (Plate 130) 
to i inch above the top. The contents of the case are tlien shaken into 
position by placing the lid over the fruit and gently knocking each end 
upon the bench. If this is carefully done no damage to the berries will 
result. If any berries happen to become damaged they should be 
carefully clipped off and removed. A layer of cork is then spread on 
the fruit (Plate 131) and the lid applied. 

Packing in woodwool and sulphite paper will present little difficulty. 
Tlie case is first lined with paper, andi then a pad of woodwool is placed 
on the bottom and around the sides of the box. The clipped bunches 
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are tlien carefully wrapped in the sulphite paper and placed closely 
together iti the box. Only large-sized bunches should be used. Where 
bunches are small, two at a tiine ('.an be placed in the one sheet of X)apcr. 
This is preferable to wrapping small bunches separately. Tlie packer 



Plate 130. 

Case PACiCED for Kxi’OKT.—B efore nailing down tlie fruit is covered with a 
llnal layer of cork or sawdust. 



Plate 131. 

Tlu^ same case as in Plate 130 with a final layer of cork ap]died. This ease is 

now ready to nail down. 


should aim at having one layer of fruit in the ease. Fi’om thi.s it will 
be seen that only large bunches will adapt themselves satisfaetorily to 
this pack. When the box is filled any spaces between the hunches are 
carefully padded with woodwmol (Plate 132). A layer of woodwool is 
finally placed on the top of the fruit, and the lid placed in position. 
The sulphite paper should be cut at least 15 inches by 15 inches in size. 
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Special points to remember are— 

Tease the woodwool into a soft pad. 

Keep the bunches tightly packed and well padded so that there 
is no movement in the fruit after the lid is applied. 

Close attention to the following general points when packing grapes 
will assist greatly in obtaining satisfactory results:— 

1. Clip—not x>ull—all blemished, diseased, and small berries from 

every bunch. Remember the export trade only wants very 
high-class fruit. Pulling causes waste. 

2. Do not pick grapes after heavj" dew or rain, but wait until 

the fruit has dried. Moisture is fatal to the successful 
carriage of grapes. 

3. Avoid cutting up bunches as much as possible; small bunches 

or sprigs of berries spoil the sale of high-class grapes. 

4. Sweat bunches in a cool, dry i>lace. 

5. Do not pack fruit while warm, but allow all fruit to cool 

completely before being packed. 

6. Handle fruit by the stalks only. This helps to i)reserve the 

bloom on the grapes, assists them to keep a fresh appearance 
even after a long period of storage. 

7. See that alJ boards fit closely together when making up cases. 











Plate 132. 

Fruit packed for export using the sulphite paper and woodwool method of packing. 
Tlie paper on three of the wrajjped bunches is torn, showing the fruit. 

SHED EQUIPMENT. 

The equipment necessary in the packing shed is not very costly. 
One set of small platform scales, long benches for laying out the gi'apes 
ready to pack, packing stands to hold the case whilst being paekSd, 
grape trimmers, ease-making bench, wiring machine, 1 large bin for 
holding bulk cork, and kerosene tins cut flat for cork measuring. The 
benches and stands can be made cheaply at home. Empty galvanised 
iron crates with the addition of legs make satisfactory benches. 
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Plate 133. 

Table to hold fruit wliilst packing. 
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Packi-Kg Stand.—T his stand will hold one export case and the kerosene tin cork 

container wdiilst packing. 
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LABELLING. 

The use of a (listinetive label is of great assistance from the display 
and advertising point of view. Labels should be bright and attractive. 
The design should have spaces left for printing all particulars, such 
as the weight and variety of grapes. To be complete the label should 
have embodied in the design the grower's name and address, and the 
words ''Queensland, Australia" in plain letters in order to conform to 
the Commerce Expoit Eegulations. A label 11 inches b.v 5| inches will 
fit the end of the export (mse or standard half-bushel. The dump 
half-bushel label will measure a maximum size of 8' inches by 7 inches. 


STENCILS. 

Stencils, if used, must also conform to the Commonwealth regulations 
and Queensland Fruit and Vegetables Act by having the full name and 
address of packer, and where used for export the words "Queensland/' 
"Australia." Cases must also be branded with the name of the 
fruit and the weight contained in the case. 

WIRING. 

Wiring the cases when exporting or sending long distances is a 
necessity. The wires should be placed around the case ^ inch from the 
inside edge of the ends. Two wires should be used, one at ea(di end 
in preference to one around the middle of the box. Care should be 
taken to se(‘ that tli(\v are placed around the case parallel with the end. 
This is essential it the wiring is to give tlie best results. Often when 
packing for hx'al markets two small boxes can T)e wired togetliei* to 
advantage. 

TRANSPORT. 

It is necessary to follotv up good harvesting and packing operations 
by careful handliug whilst the fruit is in transit to rail or wharf. 
The fruit should not be left -where it can become wet. Carters should 
not w^alk on or sit upon packed cases. It is only by close attention 
to all these details that the perfect product can be delivered at its 
destination in a condition that will ensure satisfactory^ values. 


SUNDAY MORNING—THE COUNTRYMAN'S SESSION. 
Radio Service to Farmers. 

Every Sunday morning at nine o'clock a bright, topical, and entertaining 
programme of information on rural subjects is broadcast from National and 
Regional Radio Stations. (By arrangement with the Australian Broadcasting 

Commission.) 

Farmers are recommended to tune in to— 

4QR (Brisbane), 4RK (Rockhampton), or 4QN (Townsville). 

EVERY SUNDAY af 9 a.m. 

Weather and market reports and a wide variety of farm topics. 
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strawberry Culture ii) Queensland. 

H. BABNK8, Director of Fruit Culture. 

the commercial production of most berry fruits is commonly con- 
^ sidered to be better suited to temperate climates than to the semi- 
tropical conditions of Queensland. The strawberry, however, is an 
exception which, because of concentration largely on locally raised 
hybrids, can be and is grown to ]>erfection; in this State. It has, more¬ 
over, attained a position of considerable economic imj)orlance in tlie fruit 
industry. It yields a quick return, and has thus been the means of 
tiding many orehardists over the difficult |>eriod during which slowcn* 
maturing croi)s are coming into bearing. 

The main centre of ])roduetion is the coastal district, extending 
about 3fK) miles northwards from the New South Wales boixler, and there 
the strawberry has proved itself to be a hardy plant, yielding prolific 
and early crops of (excellent quality. 

Production on a small si^ale has extended over the remaining por¬ 
tion of the coastline as far north as Townsville, where, although within 
tfie trollies, quite good results are obtained under favourable eonditioiis 
of alluvial soils and irrigation. Some berries are also grown on the table¬ 
lands adjacent to tlie coasl]in(‘, where rainfall is sufficiiUit or irrigation 
is praeti(‘able, but, as previously stated, the big })rodiiction comes from 
the southern coastal area within easy access of the metropolitan market 
an<l the camieries, 

The]*e is a good demand for the fresh fruit, both locally and for the 
early shipments sent in cool storage to Southern capitals, while factories 
are using greater (luantities each year for canning and jam making. 

SOILS AND THEIE PREPARATION. 

Tlie liest soil for the strawberry is a rich light to imMlium loam 
of either scrub or forest origin. Heavier soils may be used, hut are not 
considered to lie as suitable. In any event, wliatever soils are used, 
th(^ should be well supplied with liumusand possess good, natural, drain¬ 
age. Heavy clays and soils which are cold and poorly drained are not 
suitable, and their planting will only result in endless troiibic for the 
grower. 

Preparation of the soil must be tliorough. Virgin lands are, as a 
rule, fairly rich in humus, and, after clearing, should be plouglK'd 
shallowly, cross ploughed, and then finally ploughed deeply and well 
harrowed several times to break them down to a fine tilth. On such soiLs, 
unless they are very poor, it is often unnecessary to apply fertilizers for 
the first crop, as there is usually plenty of available plant-food i)resent 
in the soil. For substxiuent crops, however, fertilizing is important. On 
old land or land deficient in liumus, systematic fertilizing with animal 
manure at the rate of 40 loads to the acre, or, if that is unavailable, the 
ploughing in of green manure ci*ops is necessary. 

Humus has a very important influence on soil fertility. Its presence 
also enables the soil to retain a much greater percentage of moisture. 
This is of the utmost importance in soils devoted to strawberry growing, 
as the plant is shallow-rooted, and soon wilts when there is any shortage 
of moisture. 




Plate 135. 

A Strawberry Garden on the Near North Coast, 
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When leguminous plants—such as co\\q>ea, Poona xiea, veteh bean, 
and Mauritius bean—are grown as summer green manure crops, or field 
peas, vetches or tares are grown as a winter crop, it is advisable to assist 
their growth by broadcasting a light dressing of fertilizer made up of 
2 cwt. of superi)hosi)hate and 1 cwt. of muriate of potash per acre. 
No nitrogen need he aiiplied, as the plants will olitain their requirements 
from the air. When the green crops are ploughed in, the soil will not 
only be enriched by the plant foods contained in the fertilizer applied 
to the soil to produce the crop, but also by the nitrogen that has been 
absorbed by the crop from the air. 


FERTILIZING. 

The fertilizing of strawberry xilants should consist of an applica¬ 
tion of one of the comrnereial strawberry fertilizers sold by recognised 
firms, at the rate of ahout 10 cwt. to 12 cwt. per acre, or the following 
complete mixture, which is recommended by the Agricultural Chemist, 
per aer(^:— 

21 cwt. sulphate of ammonia; 

6 cwt. superphospliate; and 

3 cwt. sulphate of iiotash. 

This shovdd he applied as follow's:—cwt. before irlaidiiig, and four 
top dressings of 1 cwt. each at fortnightly intervals from the time the 
fruit is first forming. The first application should be distributed along 
tlie rows, and worked in a week to ten days bef()r(» setting out the plantsS 
if a new planting is to he made; or if used on old plants the fertiliz('r 
should be spread along both sides of tlie rows some time in l\rarch, and 
worked in. The top-dressing.s should he worked in lightly willi a iioe. 

SELECTION OF PLANTS. 

Only strong runners from healthy, prolific plants should he used. 
The first; rootings of tlie runners nearest to the parents are to be pre¬ 
ferred, as they are invariably the strongest and best-rooted plants. They 
grow vigorously and come into bearing early. If not enougli first root¬ 
ings are available, the second rootings of the runners ai’e tlu^ next best 
plants, and so on. They may not fruit as early as the first runnei’s, but, 
nevertheless, they will produce good crops, and frequently continue to 
bear when the earlier fruiting plants hav(‘ ceased l)earing. 

PLANTING. 

March and April are the main planting moiitlis. After having 
secured suitable plants, the roots should be trimmed with a sharp knife 
to about 3 to 4 inches long, care should be taken not to let them dry out. 
It is not sufScient for good results merely to push the plants into the 
ground and fill in some soil. Planting should always he done carefully. 
The roots should be spread out evenly, leaving the heart, or crown of the 
jdant, as it is better known, just above the level of the giTuind. Pine soil 
should be placed round the roots and pressed down. In Plate .136, Fig. 1 
shows a plant set too deeply; in Pig. 2 the roots are all bunched together, 
so tlie plant has not got a firm hold of the ground. Pig. 3 illustrates a 
plant with the crown too far above the ground, while in Pig. 4 ttie 
plant is shown planted at the correct depth and the manner of spreading 
the roots. 
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Planting is usua% done by hand, or with a trowel. A planting- 
wire stretched across the field will act as a guide in keeping the rows 
straight. 

Careless planting is responsible for the failure of many plants, 
especially planting too deep, as no strawberry will thrive if the crown 
is buried under the soil. 



Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 

Plate 130. 


The distance at which to set out the plants varices in different dis* 
tri('ts, but in any ease it is not advisable to over-crowd them. In single* 
row planting, the i)lants are often set 12 to 15 iiiches apart in rows 24 
to 27 inches apart. This system has a disadvantage in that there i.s a 
tendency when cultivating and harvesting to walk u|) and down each 
row, and so tramp the soil liard. Double-row planting is most favoured. 
By this method the ])lants are set out 12 to 15 inches apart in double 
rows, which are 20 to 24 inches apart, while between each double row a 
distance of about 30 inches is allowed. The greater width betw^een each 
double row becomes eventually and automatically a i)atlway from 
which all weeding, harvesting, and fertilizing can be done without 
tramping the ground all round the plants. 

CULTIVATION. 

Strawberry plants mu.st be only surface wmrked wliile growing or 
bearing fruit. The object is to keep down weed growth and to prevent 
the surface of the soil from caking; but the cultivation must never be 
so deep as to injure the roots. A useful implement is the Planet Junior 
hand cultivator or similar machine; or, failing that, a good Dutch hoo. 

If the plants are to be kejit for a second or third yearns cropping, 
the whole of the runners, other than tliose required to make good any 
losses of the original plants, should be removed as they aiipear. Early 
in the following March the ground between the plants should be well 
broken up and fertilized again, so that the plants will be ready to 
produce another good crop in the next season. 
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POULTRY 

FARMERS 

Co-operaf'iye Society 
during 1938 
disposed of 

97,334 Bags 
of WHEAT 






192,457 

BAGS OF 

POLLARD, 
BRAN, and 
MAIZE 


/ 






254,995 

BAGS OF 

'RED COMB' 
POULTRY 
and STOCK 
FOODS 


mi 


Refunded £18,000 ^PU*RCHASES^ 

We supply anyone, anywhere, with anything. Write for 
YOUR FREE COPY of our Monthly Magazine— 

POULTRY FARMERS 

Co-operative Society Ltd, 

Red Comb House, Roma Street, Brisbane. 
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SHIRLEYS 

FERTILIZERS 


TkeBedtin tkelandl 



Make the Best 
Use of 

Summer Rains 
by Fertilizing ! 


Fertilizers do the most good under moist soil conditions—NOW is 
the time to get an A.C.F. & Shirleys mixture Into your ground so 
that it will have a prompt and vigorous effect on your crop. 

Use our free advisory service 

Whatever crop you grow, you can improve it with an A.C.F. Gr 
Shirleys fertilizer mixture—plant food at its best and at prices 
that will stand any amount of comparison. Let us send you 
up-to-date informative literature on the class of crop you are grow¬ 
ing. Full information, prices, Grc., on request to— 

A.C.F. and Shirleys Fertilixers Ltd. 

LITTLE ROMA STREET, BRISBANE 
CAUSEWAY JUNCTION, TOWNSVILLE 


"SIMPLEX" WINDMILLS 

GEARED and DIRECT-ACTING 

Made in the following sizes:— 

"SIMPLEX" GEARED 

8, 10, 12, 14 feet 

"SIMPLEX" DIRECT-ACTING 

12, 16, 18, 20, 24 feet 
With all-steel—4 Post Towers 
20 to 80 feet as required 


^ Note.—" SIMPLEX " WIND ENGINES 
can be fitted to any existing 3 or 4 Post 
^ Tower. 


- In Your Own 
^l^nterwts . 

INTERCOLONIAL BORING CO. LTD. 

450-460 ANN STREET, BRISBANE 

Phone: D1661 —12 Lines - - Telegrams; "Intercolonial/' Brisbane 
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MULCHING. 

Miilclinig is not praetisi^d to any extent in Queensland, other than 
the soil nuileli produced by surface Avorkinj^. A few f^rowers use dried 
grass or straw, and this is (considered good practice, siiu-e it Ivn'eps tlie 
berries cleaner, and also aids in conserving moist are. 

Tile use of paiier uuileh lias a lot to rc'commend it, siiuce it also 
prevents weed growth, but tlie outlay of about £16 |)(*r acri^ has to fie 
taken i nto con s i d(‘ ration. 

IRRIGATION. 

Where vvat(\r is obtainable, it sliould always be made avallalile for 
the plants' use during dry weather, as the ability to maintain an ade¬ 
quate supply of moisture in the soil at all times, and thus maintain an 
even growth, will result in larger and hefter fruit and a Inaivy inerease 
in yield. Stra\vherri(cs ])ay well for intensive culturie and 1 li<' money 
spent in providing a good system of overhead or other im*thod of spray 
irrigation M'ill be a very prolitable investment. A comliination of 
nudehing and spray iiavigatic n will enalile a grower to maintain a regular 
supidy of first-class table fruit throughout th(c season. 

VARIETIES. 

Altliough most of the standard varicti(‘s of strawbi rrii^s have be-n 
grown in Queensland at one tim(‘ or another, ex[)eriem‘e has showii that 
no one variety has proved pc^rmaiumt, and that it is necessary to raise 
new kinds from seed. Varieties producing perfect dowers have proved 
more [profitable tlian pistillate sorts, and are, therefore, more common. 

After h(‘iiig grown ffir a ftwv years under Queensland eonditions 
most 'S'arieties l)e(‘ome weaker in growth, more liabh‘ to diseasi', ami Jess 
f)rolifie. so that th(‘y have to lie rejected. The produetion of in v; sorts 
is thus essential, and tliere is no better way of doing this tlian by rais¬ 
ing local s(^cdlings. Some of the best varieties ever grown in tin* Stale 
hav(' liecm locally-raised s(‘edlings, of wliitdi the Aurie, Amfta. and 
Phenomenal are good exain|>les. There is no reason why otluns, (Mpial or 
even superior to these, should not be produced. Of tin' wrlhknowvi 
standard varieties—su<*h as Marguerite, Trollops, Victoria, British 
Queen, Pink's Prolific, Federation, Melba, and Edith, am] s(^veral 
others which have been grown from time to time—few are now |)hmted. 
Phenomenal (a Gympie-raised seedling) and Auric (another variety of 
local origin) are now the most common varieties. Otlu‘r new varietit'S 
are being tested, and some of them may prov(» adajitahle to locad con¬ 
ditions. The tyjie of strawberry best suited to Qiieenshind eonditions is 
a vigorous liealthy grower—that is, a heavy bearer of highly-coloured 
fruit of firm texture and fine flavour; a fruit which kinqis and eaiudes 
well, and which meets the requirements of both the fresh fruit trade and 
of the jam maker. 

As strawberry seed is produced freely and germinates readily, rais¬ 
ing seedling plants, which usually fruit the following si^ason, is reconi- 
meuded. By ewd‘ul selection, there is reasonable possibility of improv¬ 
ing OB existing varieties. Seed should not be collected indiscriminately, 
but from fruit prodiwd freely on plants showing marked vigour. 

DISEASES. 

. A pamphlet, dealing with the control of diseases, is obtainable from 
' tlie'Tinder Seeretary, Department of Agriculture and Stock, l^risbane, 
B.7. 

13 
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yVustraliai) f^afive Vegetables. 

E. HIBSCHFELD, M.IX 

IJE.FORE the white man came to Australia, the aboriginals lived on 

what their soil could bring forth—game, animals of every descrip¬ 
tion, and insects supplied them with flesh-food. The seeds of grasses, 
plants, and trees furnished grain. A wide range of herbage served 
them with vegetables, particularly during the winter months. Theiji^ 
was no need to cultivate the soil, as the produce could be gathered with 
little effort. Physically, we know, they were a fine race; so their food 
supply must have been ample for their needs. 

The white man pushed his way from the coast into the back eountrjt 
and built up his home in this new land, where everything stnihge 
to him. He was forced to learn his bush-craft from the natives, who 
were experts at gaining their living from the soil. Vegetables mujstjt 
have been even scarcer tlien in the bush than they are now in the West, 
We can readily imagine white women making salads from pigweed’^ or 
boiling it for cabbage, cooking what later on became known as Ne\V 
Zealand spinach. Probably the aboriginal servant taught her mistress 
how to prepare this native herbage. We must remember that in those 
days the dread of scurvy was uppermost in the minds of all who had 
to travel a long way by sea. ^urvy and its vsymptoms were then as 
well known as influenza is nowadays. 

Gradually communications with the coast were being improved ; 
seeds of European vegetables came out to the settler from the home 
country, and the English vegetables which they had done so long 
without were once more appreciated by palates which had been accus¬ 
tomed to them all their lives. Thus the native article fell into disuse, 
except in the further West, where the shortage of rain made the 
cultivation of English vegetables a matter of difficulty. Mrs. Duncan- 
Kemp in her book, ‘'Onr Sandhill Country,’^ gives a most interesting 
and varied account of the native vegetables she learnt to prepare from 
the blacks on Mooraberrie station on the Diamantina. But except for 
isolated accounts here and there, most of which are difficult to get.at, 
the bulk of the knowledge and lore that the aboriginals had once possessed 
and passed on to the pioneers is practically lost. Yet it is an admitted 
fact, that the lack of fresh vegetables in the Wast causes ill-health 
amon^t the settlers and may stunt the growth of children. The 
tragedy of it all is that, in many cases, fresh vegetables are within the 
reach of the settlers, if they but knew it. The herbage growing at their 
very doors contains vegetables, perhaps not as tasty as the ones they 
have been used to but otherwise wholesome. ' , 

Like most settlers in the Wast we had been aware that some bf 
the herbage favoured by the stock was also good for man to eat, Biir 
when one sees the same thing day by day one is apt to take things fot* 
granted without further inquiry. The following incident focuss^ our 
attention on to the matter. My son, R. S. Hirsehfeld, and I were 
camped on the banks of Comorrin Creek, which runs through our hold¬ 
ing—Bybera—in the Goondiwindi district. He was telling me of a 
droving trip from near the South Australian border to Bollon, hl^ving 
been one of the outfit that was taking 1,800 cattle on this fairly long 
trek. One day it had fallen to his lot to watch a gate and count the 
bullocks as they were passing through. Near the gate was a lot of 
herbage growing which looked like spinach, and was probably creeping 
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saltbush. Having been on damper, corned beef, and black tea for many 
weeks, he tasted it, and finding it good to eat fairly gorged himself with 
it. The feed seemed to make a different man of him ; not only did he feel 
in better health, but the sores on his hands started to heal up. Inter¬ 
rupting his yarn, he pointed to some black-polled cattle which had 
come to graze not far away. '‘You see those steers over there; they 
are after a plant which is growing on this sandy soil. Some stock can 
always be found over that part of the run. I wish I knew what it 
was! Come along and I’ll show you, then you can take it down to 
Bri>sbane and submit it to Mr. White, lie’ll know.” It was a ('rce])- 
ing plant with fieshy, juicy stem and leaves and a sky-blue flower. 
The Government Botanist, as usual, was a mine of information. He 
identified it as Commelina cyaneay usually known as “si'urvy grass.” 
It is moderate]common all over tlie wt^stern country, g(‘neiall>' pre¬ 
ferring sandy soil. Its fleshy stalks and juicy leaves were eagerly 
sought after l>y slun^p and cattle. Its usefulness did not end there. 
It ('ould be used as a vegetable for man. When boiled it reseiri}}ied 
cabbage, but was often eaten raw. It had acquired a I'cputation for 
j>rotecting people against scurvy and curing them of it. Hence its 
name. 

Evidently the Abenleen-Angus steel's knew more about plant 
pliysiology than we did. The whole incident, together with tlie finding 
of this “scurvy grass” with its suggestive name, made a deej> im])ression 
on me; I was determined to find out more about it. Years pi'evioiisly 
the Government Botanist had made a thorough survey of ail tlu' grasses 
on our liolding. The survey had been subsc^^ciuently referK'd to the Kew 
Gardens authorities in England, re-identified by them, and has been the 
foundation for our subseiiuent researches on grasses. It was obvious 
that a similar suiwey of the herbage ought to precede all further impiiry. 
With this in my mind, I approached the Minister for Agriculture and 
Stock, Hon. Frank W. Bnleock. Mr. Biileock was keenly alive to the 
possibilities of tliis inquiry, promising and rendering mueli help in 
inaiiy directions. I take this opportunity of expressing my sincere 
thanks to the Minister. Without his assistance most of our researches 
on grasses, soils, and herbage would have been hamjiered on many 
occasions. 

Mr. Bulcoek readily gave permission for the Government Botanist 
to visit Bybera and make the desired survey of the herbage. The result 
of Mr. White’s invcvstigations, combined with the knowledge we had 
gathered previously, w'as startling. Our own information, I may 
mention, had been based on observing what cattle, sheep, and horses fed 
on at different seasons of the year; above all, on closely watching what 
they preferred eating. The upshot of all this: On a holding of 13,0()d 
acres tliere is a number of plants amongst the native herbage which 
are capable of being used as vegetables by man. These native plants 
resemble the following vegetables we are familiar with:— Spinach, 
cabbage, carrots, cress, radishes, and above all, salad leaves. It is quite 
likely that many more may be added to this list by surveying them at 
different seasons of the year. Moreover, Mr, White purposely confined 
himself to those which were most abundant, and because of that could 
be gathered without much trouble; that were, so to say, within reach 
of everybody, and therefore, of most practical use. It seemed like gold 
lying on the surface and not being picked up. But the local importance 
is overshadowed by what this finding may mean for the State at large. 
Most of these plants are spread all over the western country. Many 
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other plants useful to man whieh cannot be found on Bybera are grow¬ 
ing in the Far West, where the need for green vegetables is most 
Urgent. I nuide it my business to look up the scanty records available: 
the reports by the late l)r. Both (Protector of Aboriginals), old Pro¬ 
ceedings of the lioyal Society of Queensland, &c. Since the publication 
of ray article in the ‘‘Courier-lMair’ recently, many comiminieations 
have reacliecl me from cori'cspondents from the West full of instructive 
hints new to me. They were mainly from ladies who had practical 
experience in preparing these native vegetables for tlie table. My own 
qUjalificatioiis are weak on the cookery side, and 1 am deeply appreciative 
of this additional information. When one receiv(‘S these lettcn-s from 
women eager to do their best for their men-folk, and anxious that theii^ 
children should not wilt because ol* the lack of green foodstuffs indis¬ 
pensable to them, it is brought home to one how widespread u the need 
for green 'vegetables in ike West, and Jww urgent is the 7ieed for early 
axiion that will make good the shortage. 1 am merely voicing what 
many feel. 

LIST OF NATIVE VEGETABLES. 

Let me mention a few of our Hyl)era native vegetables:— 



[/Vo»7i ^*The Foraije Plants of AttsUalia/' F. Turnir 
(New Bouth Wales Department of AgriculUire, 1691). 


Plate 137. 

Tetrafjonia expansa, Miirr.—'^Warrjgal Cabbage, “New ^Zealand Bpinach.t' 
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New Zealand Spinach. 

It is also known as Warrigal eabliage, its botanical name is 
Tetragonia expmmr. It is pbutirul not only over the western country, 
but all over the State as far as the coast line. Its history provt^s once 
more that a proplu^t has no hononi in his country. It came by its name 
tiirongh being first im])orte(l into England from New Zealand. Mr. 
Bick, the (hirator of the Botanic- Bardens, informed me that Ijord 
Lamington, when he carne to Queensland as (Jovc-rnor, insisted tiiat this 
New Z(‘aland spinach be cultivated in his kitehen gai'den. Fn the West 
it leads an unappre<‘iated existcune. 



(,Nev^ Sou4h Wales Deportment of AgrieuUure, 1891 ). 
Plate 138. 

Fartulam olemcca, Linn.—“Pur8lane. ” 

Pig-Weed. 

The pig-weed is one of the most eomiiKHi “weeds” in the West, 
as well as in the coastal belt. It grows plentifully on unoeeupied allot¬ 
ments all round Brisbane, and since attention has been drawn to its 
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tasefulness as a table vegetable many people have gathered the pig-weed 
and tried it both iineooked as a salad and lightly cooked as a substitute 
for cabbage. The more aristocratic name of pig-weed is purslam, but 
the man in the bush would hardly know it by that name. Besides the 
stalks and leaves, it has a big tap root which is not unlike radish. The 
Oxford dictionary defines purslane as a low succulent herb used in 
salads and luckles. Its botanical name is Fortulaca oleracea. 

The plant produces seed in abundance, and they germinate so 
readily that this explains its rapid spread in vacant allotments. The 
very fact that pig-weed abounded during the recent dry spell while 
there was such a scarcity of European vegetables, proves that in the 
absence of rain the immigrant vegetable cannot (‘ompete with the native 
article. 



[From **Th€ Forage Plants of Australia/* F, Turner 
{New South Wales Department of Agriculture, 1891). 


Plate 139. 

Oeranium Linn.—CraneBill^^ or **Crow^8 Foot.’' 
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PICKLE WITH 



DRESSING 


TRADE MARK 


B A Y E R 5 


( U.T. 1075 A) 

THE FIRST AND BEST DRY PICKLE 
FOR ALL CROP SEEDS 

'CERESAN' is fully effective on Wheat 
Barley. Maize, Cotton, Peas, Prairie and 
other Grasses, Clovers and all Crop Seeds. 

A AGRICULTURAL DISCOVERY 

Distributom: 

DALG ETY 
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& COMPANY LTD. (INC. in incland) 




RELIANCE 

Here is value that cannot be 
beaten anywhere. This saddle is 
built on a strong tree with forged 
bar, of russet kip, and has all the 
latest improvements. Mounted 
with stirrup leathers, 4-bar 
stirrup irons, girth, surcingle, and 
crupper. 

£5 5s. 

Wrif« for our illusfratod catalofluo of 
•addiot and harness. 

JAMES SMITH & SON 

Stanley Street, South Brisbane. 
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Warren Farmer 

Milking Machine 

(Granted two certificates of honour with medals at Wembley 
Exhibition.) 

The Simplest and most Effective Milker ever offered. 

Power Consumption. No Vacuum Tank. 

No intricate parts to puzzle the Quickly dismantled for cleaning. 

unrnechanical. A Complete Herd Tester. 

No Releaser. Vacuum Instantly controllable to 

No Pulsator. suit Individual cows. 

Catalogues on request. 

Advice and general information on dairy installations will be supplied 
free on application. 

H. V. McKay Massey Harris (Qld.) Pty. Ltd. 

(Massey Harris Section) 

GLENELG STREET ;: :: SOUTH BRISBANE. 


IDENTIFICATION.. 


HORSE and CATTLE 

of the Fiitesf Quality at 
Lowest Prices. 

It fakes a GOOD Brand to make a CLEAR Brand. We tiippiy only the flnett 
quality Brands at the Lowest Prices. Registration attended to on your behalf, free.^ 
Government Registration Fee, 20s. 

EAR MARKS. _ 

Our Ear Marks can be relied 

upon to give every aatisfaction|J|||lBll3fcmxgaBI ^ ^[ ^'^^ Nl 

and to be correct in desiQn^^^^^L^^^gjgji|B|B||B|Bi^^ y 

and size accordbig to ^ Govern- 

Write for lists and prices of 

available Brands and Ear Marks. . 

Taylors Elliotts Veterinary Co. 

150 CUARLOm STREET. BRiSBAME 
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Parakeelya. 

Parakeelya belongs to the same faiiiily as pig-weed. It possesses 
thick fleshy stalks 9nd leaves of similar character. Both of tliern are 
full of moisture. It is much appreciated in the West, where sheep can 
live a long time on it, as the parakeelya serves them not only as feed, 
but the high water contents of the plant also assuage the tiiirst. It has 
briglit i)ink flowers, and can lie eaten botli raw and cooked. 

Native Carrot. 

This is the wild geranium {GeraniKm dissfcf nut). It is a perennial 
])lant capal)le of rc^sisting lengthy droughts. This is mainly beeause of 
its lengtliy root stoek, whieh penetrates the earth for many feet in 
search of water. Tlie roots swell in phn^es and i*eseml)le earrots, henee 
its name. This ('.arrot is appreciated both by man and beast. The 
aborigines used to roast these carrots, but they also may be eaten raw. 
Sheei) are particularly fond of tliem. In drought-stricken eountry 
wh(‘re no grass is visible alcove the surface, you can see sheep rummaging 
the groinid until tlu\v liave unearthed some of these carrots. You can 
tell that wild geranium is about b\^ the sheep having blackened teeth 
from having Inirrowed in the soil. As long as a of the root 

stock survives, the plant will .spring up from the ground as soon as rain 
falls; it flourishes in the si>riug before the summer grasses have made 
their appearanee. 

Old Man Saltbush. 

The salthushes are a large family tliriving all over the interior 
of Australia, hut the greatest of thein all is the old man saltl)ush. It is 
a plant ihaf UistH longer than the drought. There is practically no 
end to its usefulness as a native vegetable and as a sto(*k fodder. 
Ile(*ans(‘ it is so rmieli apf)reciated by all sorts of animals, it is eaten 
down b.y the stock wlierever they can get at it. The whitish green 
leaves are rich both in mineral and vitamin contents. You can see 
men and (diildren ])Inek a handful of leaves and (diew them. Placed 
in eorn-})eef sandwiches they are a most wliolt'somt^ addition. We have 
them in the place of lettuce between bread and l)ntter at afternoon tea. 
When boiled, including even the tender young stems, they make an 
eatable spiiiach, and other leaves can, of course be made into salad. 
What makes the saltbush so valuable as a vegetable is the fact that its 
fibre content is so low, Hence it is easy of digestion. 

Ax>art from old man saltbush, there is (piite a number of other 
saltbnif;hes which may be available for human consumption. Creeping 
saltbush is most abundant on Bybera, although notliing like as x) 0 ])ular 
as old man saltbush as far as tl^e stoek is concerned. It ought to 
be palatable when cooked as si>inach, although we liave not tried it yet 
in that form. The whole family of saltbushe.s requires thorough investi¬ 
gation from the point of view of being a useful vegetable for human 
eonsumptiem, as nearly all of them are greatly favoured by the stock. 

This is only a brief and incomplete list of native vegetables. There 
are many more available as food for man. A systematic survey will 
bring forth a great number. My object was not so much to iiroduce a 
complete and final catalogue as to draw attention to the fact that 
Nature hm provided us in Australia mth majiy native vegetahlcs, ivhieJt 
in wet and dry seusm, can fake the place of European vegetables, or at 
any rate supplement them. 
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Plate 140. 

Saltbush on Bybera, 7 feet high 


SURVIVAL OP NATIVE HERBAGE. 

The man who grows his own eabbage in his back yard knows that 
he has little ehanee of obtaining a good cabbage unless ho waters it 
daily; otherwise it will become stringy and uneatable. This man will 
be hard to convince that a succulent vegetable can grow in the West 
where little or no rain may fall for many weeks or months. Yet the 
native vegetables may tlourisli in this dry, hot country, wdiere ordinary 
European vegetables w^ould perish. It is a fascinating study, enquiring 
into the caus<‘s that enable the native herbage to survive under su<‘h 
adverse conditions. 

The plant which grows in a climate of insufficient and unreliable 
rainfall is altogether differently constituted. Transpiration is a big 
factor in the life of each plant. The root draws up mokture and 
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nourishment from the soil and sends it up through the stem into the 
leaves. There the nourishment is absorbed while the excess of moisture 
is given off through the pores of the leaves. Thus a constant stream 
of water is drawn up from the roots, the bulk of which goes back to the 
atmosphere. That is the reason why the European cabbage ha.s to be 
watered each day to make good the loss by transpiration. The plant 
as a matter of fact sweats just as man does. 

Much of the native herbage is built on different lines in a dry, 
hot climate. The moisture which is drawn up from the roots is a precious 
article, not easily replaced, and, therefore, cunningly husbanded. Take 
two plants whi(^h are known to everybody, the hydrangea and the 



Plate 141. 

A Fine Specimen of Kurbajong, a Useful Native Tree. 

Of the seeds of the Kwrajong, Turner in hia Forage Plants of Australia^' 
writes:—^**The number of seeds in each follicle is about 20, and, according to Mr. 
Hamlet, Government Analyst, they contain 1.8 per cent, of caffeine, which is more 
than the coffee of commerce. If these are roasted, pounded, and macerated in hot 
water, with a little sugar added, when allowed to cool it makes a capital beverage. 
The roots of this tree, which resemble turnips in consistency, but are sweeter to the 
tavte, are used by the aborigines as an article of food.*' 
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prickly-pear. The hydrangea only thrives with abundant watering, 
while the prickly-pear will endure the most lengthy drought in the 
West, where the hydrangea would have no chance of living even for 
a fraction of the time. Yet, cut off one of those pidckly-pear leaves 
which may have had no rain for many months, pull back tlie thick 
outer skin and you will find a moist spongy tissue. It has been computed 
that the hydrangea, weight for weight, loses 500 times more water 
by transpiration than the priekly-pear does. How does the prickly- 
pear manage it? In the first instance its pores are few and far between. 
Instead of opening on the surface they are sunk below the surface. 
These pores, moreover, are surrounded by cells which act as a guard— 
they close up the pores during the da.ytime, particularly when a dry, 
hot westerly wind is blowing. At night-time these guard cells relax 
their watch, open the pores, and enable the plant to soak up any dew 
that may l)e falling. 

The dew is a factor which is generally left out of calculation. We 
constructed on Bybera a dew gauge to meiisure the amount of dew, and 
reported the result at a meeting of the Royal Society. The highest 
amount vtc found was 3 points, which is equal to 3 tons of water per 
acre. Admitting that this is an exceptional case, even much smaller 
amounts of dew must play a big role in maintaining the life and 
condition of the plant. 

Another contrivance which distinguishes many plants in the West, 
is that both stem and leaves are waterproofed with a waxy substance 
which carefully economises the precious watery contents beneath that 
skin. Look at the cabbage, how it stands upriglit with its broad leaves 
exposed to the sun and the drying winds. Compare with it the native 
vegetable. Its thick deshy stalk mostly creeps close to the ground. 
Many of these plants, moreover, grow close to each other, thus obtaining 
shade and protection. When you cut open the thick fieshj^ stem abundant 
moisture is found furnishing, in many cases, not only food but sufficient 
water to assuage the thirst of man and beast. 

All these contrivances enable much of the Australian herbage to 
save and store water during the dry months. The main source of the 
moisture is, however, in the soil itself. Take the native carrot named 
{‘Gerarivum dissect um ). The stems are usually close to the ground, l>ut 
its roots x>onetrate the earth to a great depth, where it goes foraging 
for water through many feet of soil. It will come as a great surprise 
to most ])eoplc, as it did to me, how much water is really stored in the 
soil. At the end of last winter witli its very moderate rainfall, 1 toolv' 
twelve sam}:)les of soil from the surface down to a depth of 3 feet, 
and through the good offices of the Minister of Agriculture and Stock, 
Mr, Bulcock, these sami)les were immediately analysed as to their 
moisture content. 3^he results were as follows;— 


Sample No. 

Ana!. Nos. 2418-2429. 
Depth. 

Moist ux'fs. 


Inches. 

Per Cent. 

1 . 

3-6 

10-7 

2 . 

6 

123 

a . 

9 

3 2-8 

4 . 

12 

130 

5 . 

36 

12*2 

H . . . . . . . . ■ . . j 

38 

120 

■ 7 . ! 

■21 ■ .! 

121 

8 .! 

24 

12'6 

9 .. .. .. 

■ 27 

12-8 ' 

10 .. .. . 

30 

12'6 

11 .. 

33 

l5;0 

12 ... .. 

36 

U'2 
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These fig:iires prove that roughly 12*5 per cent., or one-eighth of 
the substance of the siimples submitted from the Bybera soil, consists 
of water. Each foot of earth spread over 1 acre of ground weighs 
roughly 1,500 tons; hence as the moisture content is one-eighth of the 
whole of the weight there are nearly 200 tons of water stored in each 
12 inches of soil over a surface of one acre. Tw^o hundred tons of 
water correspond to 2 inches of rain per 1 acre. If the root stock of 
the native carrot only penetrates 3 feet in depth it would have a 
storage reservoir of 600 tons of water, equal to a rainfall of 6 inches, 
to exploit. These samples, it must again be pointed out, were not 
taken after an abundant rainfall, but at the end of winter before the 
rain came in October and November. 

The remarkable (capacity of the Australian soil in the bngalow 
and belah country to store water is mainly because of the colloidal 
character of the sulKsoil, Wliile sandy country after a rainfall parts 
with its w^ater readily, the colloidal subsoil in the West stores the 
water for great lengths of time. Around each partiele of soil with 
its moisture contents a thin colloidal film is formed wliieh prevents 
evaporation, and the stored water within this film remains there till 
tile chemical ac'tion of the roots dis.solves the film and makes it available 
to the plant. // iv ikis colloidal ckaractcr of the subsoil irhich fanvs 
ihe fouyulaiion of the wealth of the western coimtrij of Queensland. 
It ii a source of ivealth greater than all the gold mines of QueensUind. 
The o(M-asioiial or periodic rainfall is stored in the ground and made 
available to plants and grasses in the di'ier season. 

Ini'identally, it also explains why succulent native vegetables can 
grow in ihe West through Jong periods of dry weather. 


THE CALL OF THE COUNTRYSIDE. 

In the old country they are still worried about the continual drift of pojmlation 
from the country to the towns. Apart from poijits in farmiiij^ ])iactice and live 
stock feediitjj and breeding, the thing that impressed a recent visitor to tlte Old Land 
most was tins drift to the cities nhich, he said, is producing a disastrous eife^*t on 
the econoniic bala.m*e of tlio country and in the distrilmtion of empioynjcnl. ‘'1 

cannot imagine/' he went on, ^‘that there would Ixj in any (luarter dissent from 
the simple proposition that tlie maintenance of a strong ami vigorous agri<'ultoral 
population is essential to the wellbeing of the nation." Then he w(mt on to say 
that to read the arguments for, and against, schemes for agricultural development 
it might be thought that the whole matter consists of litth' else than bookkeeping 
by double entry. ‘‘Are not men and women as important as nial;'i’ial wealth?" lie 
asked. "Consider for a nioment the way Germany is tackling her agricultural 
problem," he added, lie saw’ thousands of tlie youth of that count'y mobilised for 
land work in labour camps, with the dual benefits to the State of }>roviding a 
reservoir of man jiower wliose idiysical fitness is nnsnrpassoil, and at the same time 
bringing into intensive cultivation every available acre of farming land. 

British people, however, do not take kindly to regimentation, but oven if we 
dislike the German methods there is no sense in ignoring their results. All will 
agree that the foundation of any plan to buihl up a belter and sounder race is 
to preserve and foster a healthy population on the land. This is a consislenlly 
proveii by the history* of the rise and decline of nations. 
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The Importance of Blending Cream. 

AN exaniination of cream on the receiving platform of almost any 
^ factory will indicate the necessity for cai^eful treatment and storage 
on the farm. Proper blending of the cream after separation is essential. 

ITie process of cream ripening assists the production of delicate 
blitter flavours. 

The development of lactic acid in the cream is desirable, because 
the lactic acid bacteria, if present in large numbers, prevent the 
undesirable otf flavours and taints from developing. 

Small quantities of cream are more difficult to hold in a satis¬ 
factory condition than larger quantities, and, consequently, the dairy 
farmer should keep his supply in as large a bulk as possibk^ 

Objections to blending have been raised by some dairy farmers, 
who claim that if the cream from each milking is kept separate, only 
portion of the supply will lie graded second-grade when sent to the 
factory. To this objection, however, it might be stated that the aim 
of dairy farmers to-day is, or should be, to have all and not merely 
part of their cream of the highest choice quality. 

To blend correctly, the cream from each separation is first cooled 
for about an hour before adding to the bulk supply, which should 
always be kept as cool as possible. 

If the use of the cx)oler and aerator has been effective, the cream 
should then be ready for blending—^the farmer must satisfy himself, 
however, in all caaes that the cream is sufficiently cooled before attempt¬ 
ing to add it to the bulk. 

Thorough and frequent stirring with a metal stirrer is necessary 
for correct blending. 

If two or more cans are to be sent to the factory, approximately 
equal portions of the cooled cream from each separation should be placed 
in each can. This will ensure that a standard cream is supplied. 

— E. B. Mice. 
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Dairy Farmers 

and 

Stock Breeders 



Illustrated here is Foremost of Blacklands, by Florrie's Victory of Blacklands, ex 
Favourite 5th of Blacklands, which produced 83 lb. of milk and 3.04 lb. fat in 
24 hours, and 615 lb. of fat in 273 days, calving again 6 weeks after finish of 

the test. At the Imbil Show she produced 78| lb. milk and 2.75 lb. fat in 

24 hours, twice a day milking, winning the butter-fat test and breaking the then 
existing record. Her daughter, Foremost 2nd, has also passed the 273 days' test, 
but was not fed to the same extent as the dam, and had to depend mainly on 
natural feed; still, she was able to produce 11,505 lb. milk and 422i lb. fat in 
273 days. She is the last of the Sir Hugh of Hillview Cows. We have a bull-calf 
from Foremost 2nd by Blackland's Major for Sale. He was born 20th April, 1938. 
Tattoo 915. Colour is a nice rich red, and price is 20 Guineas. He is eligible for 
free freight on the Railways. We have, also, a young bull by The Valley Charmer 
from Blacklands Carnation 7th for Sale. He is 18 months old and ready for service, 
and the price is 18 Guineas. Also a number of heifers up to 2 years of age. 
We have sold cattle to practically all parts of Australia, and a few years ago 
exported 6 heifers and 2 bulls to a buyer in India. About 35 head were sent 
to Western Australia, 3 cows and 1 bull to the Northern Territory, 1 bull to South 
Australia, and about 25 head of bulls to New South Wales. Heifers and cows that 

we have sold have performed very well In different show rings, and have held 

their own at the bucket and in different milking competitions on show grounds. 
One cow bred at Blacklands won the Championship at last year's Monto and 
Gayndah Shows. 

Our wins at the Brisbane Exhibition have been very consistent over a long 
number of years, and although we have not shown there since 1936, our wins 
previous to that were remarkable. One Championship and one Reserve Champion 
in butter-fat tests, Reserve Champion Bull, 1 Champion and 10 Reserve Champion¬ 
ships for cows, also won Big Group prize from 1929 to 1933, Inclusive, and again 
in 1935/ as well as scores of Ist, 2nd, and 3rd prizes in other classes. 

When you wish to buy heifers or bulls, see what Blacklands has to offer first. 

We guarantee satisfaction—Inspection Invited—Write for Particulars to-— 

A. PICKELS 

"BLACKLANDS," WONDAI 

Phone: 70 B 
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Care of Sick yVnimals. 

CTOCK owners avo fr(H|uently required to diaj^nose ami treat siek 

animals and, from their const ant o]»servation of stock in ^ood liealth^ 
are ({iji(*k to notice any abnormal behaviour due to sickm‘ss. A know led^?e 
of the normal temperatures, jmLse and respiiation lati^'. of \anous animals 
is most valuable iii ariiMiig at a cornet diagnosis of tlie troubh' The 
temperature of all younj? animals is somewhat higher than that of older 
animals, and various intluenees -sueh as periods of oi'strum (heat\ 
time of day, external temperature, and so on—may alter the temperature 
of the mature animal. The temperatures of healthy farm animals are 
—horse, 99.5-101 degrees; eow^, 100-101 degrees; sheej), 103 degrees, 
pig, 102.5 degrees. 

The temperature of an animal is usually measured in tiie i*eetum, 
and a self-registering thermometer such as is commonly used in ordinary 
medieal or nursing praetice may be used. Care should be taken to 
see that the eolunin of mercury is shaken down. A small cpiantity of 
vaseline smeared on the bulb as a lubricant to assist the jiassage of 
the instrument is desirable, and it is inserted wdth a eireular motion 
betw^ecn the fingers, fomard in a line wdth the backbone, and allow’^ed 
to remain for a few minutes before it is withdrawn earefully and tlie 
reading taken. If the temperature of an animal is found to ]}e about 
2.5 degrees above normal it is said to have a low* fever, if it reaches 
the vicinity of 4 degrees above normal a moderate fever is indicated, 
and if in the neighbourhood of 6 degrees above normal it has a high 
fever. 

In some diseases, such as tetanus and sunstroke, the temperature 
may be as much as 10 degrees above nonnal. Having decided by use 
of the thermometer whether the sickness is of a febrile (pertaining 
to fever) or non-febrile nature, treatment and nursing must be con¬ 
sidered. 
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Good nursing is of the utmost importanee. The patient should 
be provided with a soft bed, shade from sun, wind, or rain, and a 
rug in cold weather. A supply of water and green feed also should 
be provided if possible. 

Medicines are usually administered by the mouth in the form of 
a drench, and it is necessary to use care and patience when using 
this method. The head of the animal sliould not be raised above a 
horizontal position, and only small quantities of the drench poured 
into the moutli at a time, allowing time for swallowing. Pinching the 
throat to induce swallowing should not be practised, and the head 
should be* lowered if the patient commences to cough. 


BRUISING IN CATTLE. 

The meat export industry is seriously prejudiced by the bruising 
of cattle when travelling to the meatworks, and the annual loss to 
both the owner and the State is considerable. Bruising is caused by 
many factors, particularly so when journeys are long, but the two 
chief causes are ill-treatment and horning, because of faulty super¬ 
vision during trucking and in transit. 

Cattle travelled to market on the hoof always give a Idgher |)er- 
centage of lirst-elass l)eef than railed stock, ])rovided, of course, they 
have tile condition and weights essential for export. Much of tlie 
bruising attributed to train travelling is caused in the tru(*king yards. 
In many instances, every endeavour is made to load the trains in a 
minimum of time. This is a mistake. Care should be taken to avoid 
crowding in gateways, because, where jamming occurs, the outer beasts 
are bruised on ribs and hips. Precautions are necessary both at the 
crush entrance and in the crush. If cattle are truck(‘d in ^‘single 
file,^’ their sides do not come in contact with the rails. Drovers in 
charge should insist that no unnecessary force is used to drive the 
cattle, for every injury affects the quality of the carcasi\ 

Competition in the chilled and frozen meat trade to-day is keen, 
each competing country endeavouring to produce a bett('r carcase. 
Therefore, if Australia is to retain or increase her output of first- 
grade beef, the cattle received at the rneatworks must be of prime 
quality and free from injuries of any kind. Growers and dealers may 
assist the trade by judicious handling of stock. Dehorning is essen¬ 
tial. This is a simple operation and should be done when l)randing. 
Records x>rove conclusively that fiolled cattle give a much higher 
Xiercentage of first-quality beef than horned cattle. 

Dehorned cattle are also ranch more docile in the paddocks, cover 
less countiy wdien feeding, and retain condition longer. 


PROTEIN AND MEAT MEAL. 

Protein meal is a meat meal prepared from the clean edible poriions 
of viscera of animals slaughtered, inspected, and passed for human con¬ 
sumption, together with carcases which have been rejected because of 
some fault rending carcase unsuitable for human food. The carcases 
of immature calves are also utilised for purposes of stock food manu¬ 
facture. In process of manufacture of protein meal, a soft boiie meal 
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DEHORNING 


^ KEYSTONE ' 
DEHORNERS 
for 

Grown Cattle. 


STOPS 

GORING! RIPPING! Hodc.’. o>tt ne- 

BRUISING S and You homem. Removes 

Get BE^ER Market horns at the root 

Dehorning Is definitely a marlcet re- loaves no 

Qulrement. Think of the loss it will unsigliily soar. 

savp In pounds by preventing ripping 

and bruising—and the bigger and 

better yield from contented dairy 

herds. 


SURGICAL SUPPLIES LTD. 


428 Qutm at. 

<opn. Customs Bonse). 
BRISIIANS 



DON«T DISCARD 

YOUR OLD CANS! 

WE RE TIN THEM, KNOCK OUT THE DENTS AND APPLY 
NEW LABELS WHERE REQUIRED. 

Size, Galls. .. 2 3 4 6 6 8 

Per Can. each 9/6 10/- 10/6 11/6 12/6 14/6 

WE PAY FREIGHT EACH WAY. 

IMPORTANT.-—Only Cans of reasonable repair warrant the 
cost of re tinning. 

When you compare our low price for New Cans, send a Trial Order and see how you can 
save money. Consign all Cans to “ Brunswick Street,” per Goods Train, and we will 
return them in a few days. CASH WITH ORDER 


MaclUe €f Wilson Ltd. 

Lutwyche noad. Bowen Bridge. Brisbane. Q 


PHONE: M 3926 


The Champion _ 

Milker 

27 Years Successsfully Working 


The Milker 
ot Champions 

- Still Leading 



Most Up-to-date, Simple 
Sanitary & Natural 
Milker 
MILKS BY PRESSURE 

Double Pipe Syatein prevents milk becoming contaminated by foul air 
or impure vapours. Stop over port paUation^contmuoua vRcuum. 
THE PERFECT COMBINATION. 

The RIDD Milker & LISTER Engine 

_ Full particulars from 

WINCHCOMBE,CARSWHld. 
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is added to the meat to assist in more complete treatment of the ineal 
when passing through the grinding and sieving maehinery. The whole 
mixture is then subjected to cooking at 60 lb. steam pressure for 4 to 
6 hours, the time varying with the assortment of the charge (i.e., tile 
mixture). Farther heat treatment is then required to render the fat 
highly mobile for pui'poses of separation from the crackling (or remain¬ 
ing fatty fibrous matter). This treatment alone is sufTicient to render 
the finished article sterile and free of risk from a disease point of 
view, henee protein meal is quite a safe product to use. 

Meat meal is a stock food x>i‘epared in a similar manner to protein 
meal, but the raw products consist entirely of livers and lungs from 
animals slaughtered and passed for human consumption. The carcases 
or viscera of animals condemned for tuberculosis are not used in tlie 
manufacture of i)rotein meal, meat meal or any other edible line, and 
hence there need be no fear of tran.smitting disease through use of these 
meals; but it is essimtial in storing them to keep them in a dry xdace 
where there is a strong draught of air for this maintains the condition 
and prevents formation of mould and of objectionable odours. 


PASTURE MANAGEMENT. 

Many of the pastoral areas in Queensland will soon be well covered 
with grass and herbage, as a result of recent raiins. If further 
widely distributed summer rains fall—a likely prospect at —a 

good autumn crop of long grass will be assured. The effect of this 
antiunii long grass is to sii|)plemcnt the organic (constituents of the soil. 
This augmented organi(* content will tend to maintain t]ie fm-tility of 
the {Pastures. In ordinaly circumstances, pastures should not he burnt 
off. This ax>plics ('specially to sowui x>astiir(*s, such as pas])aluin and 
Rhodes gnisses, Tlie effect of a seven' grass tire is to reduce grccitly the 
potential sux)ply of the organic constituents of tlie soil. If persisted 
in, the [iraetii'e of burning off may result in sterility of the soil. It 
is possilile that bush tires recurring annually form one of the princijial 
factors in the n'dnetion of the fertility of much ox)cn forest (Muintiy to 
far b(dow that of rain-forest country. 

In burnt-over areas, an invasion of non-mitritious grasses may 
always Ixi looked for. In particular, the farmer with paspalum ])astuies 
can watch for the entrance of carpet grasses and rat's-tail grass. Tlie 
X)romx>t eradication of these almost Avorthle.ss intruders may mean the 
saving of many weeks of labour in two or three years’ time, when, 
otherwise, these invading grasses shall have spread and seeded. 

In paspalum p^'tstiires, ordinary white clover should lie fostered. 
A good pasture of this kind <*an often b«^ established by liroadeasting 
a few ounces of white clover seed to the acre in a paspalum paddock. 
This can be done during autumn. Generally, white clover pi*cfeis a 
sandy soil. 

—-C. TF. Winders. 
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^ Sheep Dip Suitable for a Small FlocK- 

JAS. CAKiilW’’, Senior Instructor in Sheep and Wool. 

F OLIjOWINCt are particulars of an unusual type of sheep dip suitable 
for a small flock, which was inspected recently on the property of 
Mr. James Porter, Wallan View, MiU^. The design was taken from tliat 
of Mr. W. A. liatf, Karara, who kindly supplied the subjoined particulars 
of its construction :— 

With the accompanying photograph and eross-setdioned sktdch as 
a guide, little trouble shbuld be experienced in constructing this type 
of dip at a very small financial outlay, viz.:— 

£ 

12 bags of cement at 5s. . . ,. . . 3 

Hired help .. .. .. .. . . 2 

Total .. .. . . .. . . 5 

Details of Construction. 

Make an excavation 7 feet 10 inche.s in diameter and 4 feet 6 inches 
in depth, great care being taken to keep the sides perpendicular. Next 
sink a hole about 2 feet deep in the centre of the excavation to set in 
concrete strainer post, 6 feet 6 inches by 12 inches in diameter, then 
roughly cement all the bottom of the excavation about 3 inches thick and 
allow same to set. Cut both the top and bottom out of an old 1,000 
gallon squat tank, 7 feet 4 inches by 4 feet 2 inches, and phice it in 
the excavation. If the excavation is true, it will be noticed that there 
will a space of 3 inches between the tank and sides. Mark off a width 
of 4 feet where you require your walk-in-and-out, and pack and ram 
exnicrete all the rest of the way round between the tank and sides of 
the excavation. Then give the bottom a final coat of fine cement aCbout 
an inch thick, and allow it to set completely. Cut a part of the tank 
away from the 4-feet space left for the walk-in-and-out to within 1 foot 
from the bottom. Prom about 6 feet back, slope a cutting 3 feet 
6 inches wide down to about 6 inches from the bottom of the hole and 
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Pinto 142. 

A new typo of Dip for the small Flockowner (see sketch below). 
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rounil the colliers hiff back to where the tank has been eAit away. Gon- 
erete both the sides and bottom of the cutting about 6 inches thick and 
then cement inside of the tank. From the centre strainer post fun a 
fence back through the middle of the cutting—^thus utilising one side 
for the walk-in and the othci' for the walk-out, this side being battened 
to facilitate an easy exit. 

With the simplicity of construction of this dip, it can easily be 
placed at a corner of the shed yard, and when small flocks have to be 
dipped, two small draining pens of 7 feet by 6 feet will be found 
sufficient, w^hile a small ramp along the entrance race will prevent dirt 
being (iarried into the tank. 

As many as 300 sheep ha^ passed through this dip in an hour, 
while 1,200 have been treated similarly during a morning. It will b(^ 
noticed that the sheep have a swim of approximately 21 feet, and for 
larger numbers, of course, a bigger tank could be made, while practieMlly 
no expense is necessary for the erection of new yards. 

The cost of (construction will naturally vary a little according to 
the facilities avaibil)]e. The dij) illustrated was eoustriK'ted in very 
hard, rocky country with access to good sand and gravel. 

Finally, for the best results we reeoinuieiid the use of either 
Quibell’s liquid or powder dip. 

Snell an inexjieiisive dif) should be a valuable assd to the small 
flock owner. 


SCRUB FEEDING OF SHEEP. 

Edible shrubs and trcAs which are useful as a supplementiiry ration 
for sheep cover a large area of Queensland. Methods of feeding vary 
according to the class of edible bushes available. Stock owners accus¬ 
tomed to scrub feeding make full use of the varieties available and 
propoition the day’s supply to vary the feeding to best advantage. 
Although some of the shrubs and trees are not relished under normal 
conditions, the intensity of a drought gradually reduces the sheep to 
starvation point, and it is then that whatever top feed is on the property 
should be made full use of. The system of making tliis available to 
the sheep varies according to the habit of growth, but there are few 
now who destroy the tree to feed the sheep. Lopping is the usual 
practice. 

The digestibility of iiiany of the edible varieties of vegetation leaves 
much to be desired, consequently they are very poor substitutes for 
grasses and herbage. When the stage is reached at which the sheep 
begin to lose condition, and before they fall away to any api)reciable 
degree, scrub feeding should commence. At first the sheep are not 
inclined to eat much, and then only the most palatable portions. Very 
little need be provided at the start, and this should consist of a large 
proportion of the best available. As the sheep take to it, increase the 
supply, and gradually lessen the percentage of the most palatable uptil 
a well-based scrub ration is provided in keeping with the varieties avail¬ 
able on the property. If sheep have to be scrub fed for a lengthy 
period, they are likely to develop digestive disorders, but this is 
influenced by the nature of the shrubs or trees they feed on. Some 
varieties will carry them on for many months without showing any 
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ill effects on their condition, but a good lick should be ot* consider¬ 
able help in retaining tln^ir nornial health and conditioi], no inatler 
what class of vegetation they are fed on. The water to \\hi('h they 
have access should be the fiist j>oint for consideration before j)r(‘i>ariug 
a lick, for during very dry weather sheep will drink nuich more water 
than they do when juicy food is available. 

If the water is slightly sally, say 30 grains to tlic gallon, it can 
be considered normal, but if over that, amount the salt in a li'-k Jiiay 
be reduced until the total reaches 250 grains to the gallon, w hen no 
salt is needed. Salt ahnie is not the only ingianlient reciuiri'd in a 
lick as many other r)iine]‘a!s, tin' chief of w'hieh arc' lime and phos¬ 
phoric acid, are e(]ually essential. 

Amalyses of most of oiir trees ami shrubs show ratlier a low and 
an uneven mineral eonteiit, the lime being fairly well sui)plied, Imt 
they lack in phosj)horic acid. Analyses also show ratlier high earbo- 
bydrate and usually a low available protein content. It may, there¬ 
fore, be assumed that a lick should be based on the salt content of 
the water available and eariy jirotein, plu)S])luu-ie acid and lime. As 
sterilized hone meal can*i('s these three ingnulients, it is recommpiuhHl 
as tlie base of the li(d\, say 60 jiarts. Other ingi'cdients are salt, 30 
parts; <‘]>s(>m or glauber salts, 5 parts: and molasst's, 5 parts. As 
the prot('in content of hone meal is Iow\ this ingredient can be added 
by using meals—suidi as cot!on seed, peanut, wdieat, linseed, or olbei* 
such meal—ail of wliieli sup[)ly a most important want. Blood and 
meat meal, liowf'ver, (‘any a greattn* protein content and may be used 
to advantage' in su|i[)lyiug this clement in a lick. Neitiun' is attractive 
to sheep, liowever, therefore any mixture su|)]>lied should carry an 
ingredient to induce th(‘ shc<’p to take to it. If salt is lacking in the 
water, it may he nsi’d to advantage in inducing slice]) to take the 
desired amovmt of mixeai liek. In the absence of salt, cotton se'od or 
similar meals are attractive, and the intake of lick r('gulated to about 
I oz. pm* iiead })(m* day tbroiigli their \m\ 1'lie aidioii of a good 
iiek is to stimulate the digestive organs and so whet the appetite as 
to cause tlu' sb(*e]) to eat more and, at tlie sanu' tinu', make better 
use of tlie food eonsium'd—a decided advantage' wlKni senaib feeding. 

Praclieally all our Western timben‘d country earrii's a pi-oportion 
of useful edible shrubs and trees, wliich include' a wiele range of 
varieties (too numerous to mention here) growing over large belts of 
country. Too mrich value ('aiinot be j)laced on the nseful fodder trees 
of the West, and when scrub feeding becomes necessary every effort 
should be made while obtaining tlie feed to presi'vve them.* 

('area'. 


DRENCHING FOR WORMS IN SHEEP. 

About this time of' the year worms aie usually very troublesome 
in sheep. Tiefore drenehing, an, effort should always he made to 
ascertain which si>eeies of worm is the cause of the trouble, and this 
can readily be done by a post-mortem examination of a badly-infested 
animal, the fourth stomach, small and large intestines should he cut 
open and examined carefully, and if the animals are coughing atten¬ 
tion also should be given to the lungs. 
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For the worm that occurs in the fourth stomach—the barber ’s pole 
worm—bluestone is recommended. Carbon tetrachloride is also very 
effective against this worm, but there is some risk attached to its use, 
and it is therefore no longer recommended by the Department of 
Agriculture and Stock. 

Bluestone and nicotine sulphate are used for the removal of the 
small hair worms, which inhabit the small intestine. Hair worms are 
the cause of a disease known as black scours.-^ Infestation is most 
severe among young sheep, in which the losses may be very heavy. 
Bluestone and nicotine sulphate is the only drench which is of any 
value against these small worms. 

Where a mixed infestation of stomach worms and hair worms 
occurs—a frequent experience, especially In young sheep—the blue- 
stone-nicotine sulphate drench should be given, as this drench is effec¬ 
tive against the stomach worm also. Moreover, it may l>e used for the 
removal of tapeworms from lambs, although these womrjs may also be 
removed by arsenic and epsom salts. 

For the nodule worms in the large intestine, there is as yet no 
efficient method of removing them by means of drenches which are 
given through the mouth. They may, however, be combated by the use 
of an enema containing sodium arsenite, which, if administered carefully, 
has a very high degree of efficiency. 

Lung worms are treated with certain drugs which are irgected 
into the windpipe, the formula being— 

4 Oil of turpentine—1 cubic centimetre. 

Creosote—0-5 cubic centimetre. 

Olive oil—2 cubic centimetres. 

Chloroform—0*5 cubic centimetre. 

This formula represents a dose for one adult sheep. For lambs, 
the dose is reduced by one-half. 

In country subject to worms, the sheep should be given treatment 
at regular three to four weekly intervals during the spring and summer 
months, for otherwise little or no benefit from the treatment may 
be evident. Treatment is to be regarded only as a temporary measure 
in the fight against worms, for it must be realised that when paddocks 
are heavily infested with worm larvae the animal is no sooner freed 
of worms by treatment than it is attacked again by larvte which are 
picked up by the animal when grazing. In about three to four weeks' 
time the larvae have grown and have reached such a size and attained 
such numbers that the health of the animal is again affected. 

Further information on mixing and arlministration of these 
drenches may be obtained from the Animal Health Station, Yeerong- 
pilly. 


DIPPING SHEEP. 

Dipping is the only sucessful method of freeing the flock from lice 
and ked. For dipping, a recognised proprietary material should, be 
chosen and the directions for mixing followed implicity. 

Ordinarily, dipping should be done within a month after shearing, 
but not before all cuts or wounds have healed. A fine day should be 
chosen for the job. Extremes of heat or cold should be avoided. 
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Sheep should never be dipped when in a heated state. Yard them, 
if possible, the night before. 

Immerse the sheep completely. Allow them to drain and, if pos¬ 
sible, dry in the shade. Avoid driving them long distances to paddocks 
after dipping. 

Dipping pays, and, in addition, gives some protection against the 
blowfly. 

—J. L, Hodge, 


CRUTCHiNG AND JETTING FOR FLY STRIKE. 

There is often controversy as to whether crutehing or jetting is the 
better method of combating blowfly attack. There should* be no argu¬ 
ment on this score, for, with the increasing severity of dy invasion, both 
methods have their place in the protection of tin? dock. 

There is a school of thought whi(‘h insists that the wool should be 
left on the crutch of the sheep and jetting alone resorted to. Other 
graziers j)in their faith to crutehing and will not consider jetting. 

It is thouglit tliat, singly, either of these methods may be unsatis¬ 
factory to some extent, inasmuch as both methods should ]>e* used in 
conjunction. 1\) g(‘t the greatest immunity from dy stiike, the grazier 
is advised to earefully crutch when—or before if prHCtical>le—the drst 
dy invasion is likely to occur. This should give the dcx'ks immunity 
for about two months. Should further treatment then be necessary, 
jetting the previously crutched sheep is advised. Thus with the intel¬ 
ligent eoml)ination of the two methods, reasonable ])rotection should 
be assured. 

—J. L. Hodge. 


LAMB COOKING TEST. 

A ('omparativo tost inaclo recently betwec?n the cooking (jualitios of Australian, 
New Zealand and United Kingdom Iamb turned out very favourably for the 
Austrsiliaii joint. This fact should be of great assistance to a scheme just launched 
for the popularisation of Australian meat in the Old Country. 

The object of this scheme is to bring Australian moat under closer notice of 
the wholesale and retail trades. 


THE QUEENSLAND AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL 
HANDBOOK. 

Volume III. 


CONTENTS: 

Part 1. Insect Pests and their Control. 

Part ii. Plant Diseases and their Control. 

This new publication is indispensable to orchardists^ market 
farmers, and agricultural students, but it does not deal with 
pests and diseases. 

gardeners, 

sugar-cane 

Price, 3*., Post Free. 


Obtainable from— 

The Under Secretary, 

Department of Agriculture and Stock, 

BRISBANE. 







Points for Pig Exhibitors. 

TN planiiin^ the exhibition of pigs; at sliows several important points 
“*• must be kept in mind. The exhibitor should study earefully the prize 
schedule long I)efore he proposes to exhibit, and should aim at having 
animals entered in the class or classes for which they ar(‘ most suited. 

The award for a class for boar over twelve a)id under eighte<m 
months, or under two years, is more readily won, otlier things being 
equal, with a boar carrying all the age the class will allow than with 
a younger animal. The prize for sow with litter not more than (Ught 
or ten weeks old is more frequently won with a I’eally good sow with 
a litter eight or ten weeks old than with an equally good sow with a 
litter eight or ten days old. Size for age is ini])ortant. In a class 
for sow twelve montlis of age, the sow should be fairly forward in her 
gestation period. A sow not in pig at that agt^ cnuites suspicion in 
the mind of the judge, and she does not or should not stand the same 
chance of winning. iMature animals should be guaranteed breeders. 
Ihgs are judged on a perfoiuiance l)asis, as well as on conformation 
plus pedigree, plus age. 

Selection of Ste/ck .—The pos.sibility of s(‘curing premier honours, 
while di'pending very largely, under present eonditious, on bodily con- 
formatiou, (‘oloui* marking, and freedom from faults, depends also on 
the time the exhibitor is willing to give to the preparation of his stock, 
ami the Inisinesslike attitude he adopts towards the job. Successful 
exliibitors spare no effort, to ensure having their stock ready at the 
time of judging. Some animals are good feeders and are contented, 
others are stubborn and dislike strange surroundings—refusing to eat 
and losing bloom. 

Condition and Managememt .—Show pigs should not he fattened 
to excess. This reduces their breeding capabilities. Pat covers a 
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multitude of minor faults which should not be present in prize¬ 
winners. If pigs cannot win in medium brt'eding condition - otlu-r 
things being equal—they should not win at all. 

Appearance catches the eye of the judge, whether it be of liv(i jdgs 
or of other exhi})its. The animals should be slunvii in a elefin, attractive 
condition. Warm water, soft soap, a stiff dajidy brush, a softer oily 
brush, and a sharp knife for triinming the hoofs are necessities. Sonic 
pigs have overgrown hoofs, which gradually cause tlie forelegs to become 
inbent or the hindlegs misshapen. Kemoval of natural markings 
and clipping of the hair of pigs is objected to, and may I'csiilt in 
disqualification. (Tippers arc not iKHeessary in the show pig pen. For 
dressing the hair and softening the skin, a colourless oil should be used, 
('ocoamit oil is best, but rather (*xp(msive. Ibdroleum jelly is veiw 
useful. Some traders sell a special oil for pig dressing. The oil 
may be api>lied after washing: the objectiv(‘ is a clean, glossy coat of 
hair on a mellow skin. 


rriparation and Exrrcisv .-—Avoid selecting aniimds with delinite 
i'aults—such as an ov<‘i‘grown tongue, cars torn or damaged, and 
irregular mai'kings. Jhul tempered, snappy animals should not lie 
exhibited. 

Train the animals to move al^out at will and to be(*oirie used to 
strang<‘rs. Mature animals should be paraded before lh(^ judge in order 
to show off their good points. Ba(‘on and ])0}*k pigs and younger 
ehisses are not ])araded at most shows, but the\^ may be moved about 
judiciously in their pens. 


Agri(udtural shows provide oj)portnuities foi’ displaying stock for 
sale that do not present tluunselves on the farm. Full advantage should 
l)e taken of such ojrpoiT uni ties. 


Finally, the (‘xhihitor .sliould be a good s|)oit—a 
as a good v\ iiim'r. 


good loser as well 
—/i\ f7. SJtrlfon. 


PIG CARCASE COMPETITIONS. 

The all-Australian export baconer and porker carcase comj)etltions 
will he continned this year when judging will be held in lAnulon in 
June. Entri(‘S for this series will l)e dn(‘ at l)acon factories and meat 
works not later tlian the 15th April, 193fb 

The eom})etitions were started mainly to yu-ovide a means of (h^moii- 
strating to Australian pig raisers the requirements as to type and 
conformation of the United Kingdom market. Australia’s share of that 
market has increased steadily during recent years and, to enable Aus¬ 
tralian pig products to <*ontinue t(» compete, it is essential tliat the 
needs of tJnited Kingdom consuimu's should be kn(n\n and supplied. 
Prices are at present good for the Australian su|)pliei*, ami, as exports 
are regulated, are likely to remain so. 

Carcases entered for the competitions are judged in Ijondon accord¬ 
ing to a system of measnrements and photographic standards devised 
by Dr. John Ilarumond and other English authorities. Marks are 
awarded for varimrs points—such as body length, leg length, hams, 
shoulders—and a full list of these marks is supplied to each entrant to 
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enable him to see how far and in what respects his pigs fall short of 
the ideal. Apart from the prospects of success in winning a prize—a 
sum of £25 is distributed in prizes in each section—the competitions 
thus provide a valuable service to entrants. 

Entry forms may be obtained from meat works wdiich treat pigs 
for export, the Department of Agriculture, and the veterinary oflSeers 
of the Commonwealth Department of Commerce in each State. 

—E. J. Shelfon, 


MAIZE AND PORK QUALITY. 

Because of its relatively high fat content and the low melting point 
of its fat, maize can cause the production of soft fat in pork and bacon. 

A sweeping statement is sometimes made that maize fed^’ pigs 
are soft as compared with pigs which have been fed on wheat or barley. 
The statement really needs some qualification so far as Queensland i)igs 
are concerned. A large number could be classed as maize fed,'' but 
they rarely receive sufficient maize to cause soft pork or bacon. 

Maize is the most widely grown grain in Queensland, but the pig 
industry is not dependent on this crop. It is veiy closely ass(Kfiated 
with dairying, the pigs being used primarily to consume the milk 
by-products—separated milk, buttermilk, and wbey. Pasture, forage 
crops, and root crops also form a large part of the diet of pigs on some 
Queensland farms, and the grains—maize, wheat, and barley—are really 
only used as supp]<unentary foods. 

These points should be borne in mind when reading the advice of 
some overseas aiithoiities, who state that maize should not constitute 
more than about 35 per cent, of the grain allowance of pigs. This may 
be sound advice under English conditions where pigs frequently receive 
a diet which is about 90 })er cent, grain and which usually does not 
contain milk products, but under Queensland conditions, where the 
feeding systems are as stated, there appears to be little danger of pigs 
receiving sufficient maize to injure their carcase quality. 

Most of the pigs produced in Queensland can be classed as “inilk 
fed.'^ 

— L, A, Doumey. 


POINTS OF A GOOD BOAR. 

When selecting a boar the best available should be bought, for 
during his life he may be the sire of hundreds of pigs, while the sow 
can only produce a limited number. If the boar is good he will improve 
the standard of the herd. His selection, therefore, is of very great 
importance. 

The boar should come from a large, thrifty litter, and be obtained 
from a reliable breeder. He should be a little more on the compact 
side than the sow, not too chunky or short, but showing full develop¬ 
ment at every point, and of a strictly masculine type representing the 
full type of his breed. He must show quality, smoothness and evenness 
in every part, have a typical masculine head, with eyes and ears wide 
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OYPSUM is NOT caustic, and will NOT burn roots or foliage GYPSUM Is a sulphate of 
lime, and contains sulphur In the form of sulphur trioxlde, an Inexpensive fertiliser and 
essential plant food, 

FOR LAWNS A GARDENS. POULTRY RUNS. ORCHARDS, and VINEYARDS. POTATOES. 
WHEAT AND MAIZE. PINEAPPLES, COTTON. SUGAR CANE, TOBACCO. PEANUTS, Ac.. Ac. 

PorticulcM'ly Beneficial for Cowpeas, Lucerne, and 

Vegetables 

Oypsum liberates essential plant foods, stimulates growth, breaks up hard soils, sweetens 
sour soils, increases yield and quality, provides better tillage 

Price 4/9 per 1121b. bog, or £4/15/- per ton nett cash ex-store 

1121b. bag covers 500 sq. ft. Lawn or Garden; for general agriculture a much smaller 
quantity Is sufficient every year or two 

BEND FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF ADVANTAGES AND USES OF GYPSUM. 

AUSTRALIAN GYPSUM PRODUCTS Pfy. Ltd., 

HOWARD SMITH’S WHARF (Under Story Bridge), BRISBANE. ’Phone BS806. 



DIAMOND "D" 
PIG FOOD 


will definitely bring your Porkers to maturity months earlier 
than ordinary-fed swine; will also prevent rickets and worms. 
Contains the choicest meals, viz.—Barley Meal, Maize Meal, 
Wheat Meal, Lucerne Meal, Meat Meal, Oatmeal, and Pig 
lodolik (mineral supplement). 

Price, 8s. 6d. per 100 lb. 

"PIG lODOLIK" 

The great mineral supplement contains all the necessary 
minerals and vitamins necessary to ward off rickets, worms, 
and other diseases. 

Price, 14s. 6d. per 100 lb. 

DENHAMS PTY. LTD. 

ROMA STREET, IRISRANE 

Also Maryborough and Rockhampton, and Agents all Towns 


SiMiia: S 1581 
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Highfields 

Stud 

LARGE WHITES 

AT 

ROYAL NATIONAL 
1938 — 


SECURED— 

1st Prlxe, Boar with progeny (Gatfon David) 
3rd Priko, Boar 

1st and 3rd Prixos, Boar under 5 months 
Ut Prise, Sow under 17 months 
1st Prlx^ Sow under 8 months 
2nd and 3rd Prises, Sow under 5 months 
BRED CHAMPION BOAR Of ROYAL 
NATIONAL, 1938 

Numerous Prizes at Country Shows, 
including Murgon and Goomeri 

We have imported Be I ford's Renown and 
Breeding Sows from New Zealand 
for Stud purposes 

J. A. HEADING 

MURGON 


AT THE 


Royal National 
Show, 1938 

with a 

Tamworth— 
Berkshire Cross 


We secured 99 points out of 
100, and tied for First Prize 
in the 

BACON CLASS 

Sows and Boars For Sale 

Enquiries— 

WIDE BAY STUD 
PIGGERY 
GYMPIE 


AT OUR FIRST SHOWING AT THE ROYAL NATIONAL 

IN 

WESSEX SADDLEBACKS 

We Secured— 1st and Champion Boar; 1st Boar and Progeny; 1st Sow and 
Litter; 1st Sow over 11 j^d under 17 months and Reserve Champion; 
3rd and 4th Young Boar under 5 months against 24 cohlhefitofs^ 


STOCK FOR SALE—ENQUIRIES 

ROSSVILL STUDi, . , 

D. LAW CHERMSIDE 


.r-i In 


HILLDALE saddlebacks 

C4. J r» CANADIAN 

Stud Piggery berkshires 

ji . , II L j ' Always Available. 

MOnCSty Wirn 3 W6ll-Dr©0 prices and Information on Application. 

Service Policy. , HIL^DAtE HiVESViLLE*, 
"Thar's Our Policy." , , " . 

Rropeietor: E. B. RuHienberg. 
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apart, the jowl reasonably full and well laid on to the shoulders, whieh 
should be smooth and free from wrinkles. He should have a full 
heart-girth extending well down to the bottom lines, nearly or quite 
on a level, with as deep a Hank as possible. He should pos-sess rather 
short or medium length legs, with bone of fair size and quality, |)astenis 
short and straight, and the hoofs well set, legs stam'.ing square, straight 
and well under him. A long, wide and dwj) ham, and tail well set up 
are also desiral)le cdiaraeteristies. 

— L. A. Downey. 


CHARCOAL FOR PIGS. 

Digestive etlieieiievV in farm animals depends largely on their ability 
to grind their food well. Thorough mastication is therefore linked 
with ease of digestion. Some animals may eat food rapidly without 
ill-effects. Thus the domestic fowl swallows quickly, but it has a 
remarkable mechanism in the gizzard for grinding the food to a fine 
state for subsequent digestion and absorption. 

Tlie pig is not so well equii>ped as the fowl to handle rai)idly- 
eaten food, yet under most farm conditions fast efrtiiig is the rule. 
The pig can be helped to make better \ise of its foods in the following 
ways;— 

(i.) By feeding easily digested mateiial; 

(ii.) By grinding the less digestible foods; 

(iii.) By ensuring the animals sufficient feeding room ; 

(iv.) By arranging for some open grazing where the animals may 
eat at their leisure; 

(V.) By feeding aids to digestion. 

It is the last with which this note is eoneerned. 

Charcoal and coke are extraordinarily cellular in stnieture and 
possess a great number of surfa(*es. At tliese surfaces rapid digestion 
of food eaii take |>lace. By feeding either of them in powdered form, 
coarse lunq)s of food become coated with a film possessing an actively 
digesting surface. 

An alternative and cheaper method is to throw coarse ehareoal or 
coke into the pig sty and let the animals grind and eat as they feel 
inclined. 


WHEN A PIG STY WAS A DIGGER'S COMFORTABLE CAMP. 

The following extract from a. letter from Mr. F. Elworthy, Mackuy, to the 
Senior Instructor in Pig Baising, Mr. E. J. Shelton, will awaken memories of 
similar experiences of billets in Prance by many of our readers:— 

Iluring my service overseas with 108th Howitzer Battery, A.I.F., I now recollect 
my various experieiiees when billeted in farm houses in France and Belgium, where 
buildings of brick were provided for cows, horses, pigs, sheep, and rabbits. 

Cows and other animals were housed and fed during ^vinter, and tethered 
out on pasture in spring and summer. Hurdles made of woven brambles ^vere 
used to enclose sheep on pasture. 

On one occasion I cleaned out and disinfected a pigsty which made a very 
comfortable billet during our stay in that area. 

14 
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Xanio and Address. 

Name of Hatchery. 

Brceifg Kept. 

G. Adler, Tinana 

Nevertir© 

W’hite Leghorns, Australorps, 
Rhode Island Reds, and 
Langshans 

White Leghorns and Australorps 

F. J. Akers, Fight Mile Plains 

Elmsdale 

E. J. Blake, Rosewood 

Sunny ville 

White Leghorns, Australorps, 
Wliite Wyandottes and Rhode 
Tsland Reels 

J. Cameron, Oxley Central 

Cameron’s .. l 

Australorps and White L<^ghorns 

M. H. Campbell, Albany Creek, 
Aspley 

Mahaea Poultry j 
Farm and 

Hatchery | 

> White Leghorns and Australorps 

J, L, Carrick & Son, Manly road, 
Tmgalpa 

Craigard 

J White Leghorns 

N» Cooper, Zillmere road, Zillmore 

Graceville 

White I.feghorn3 

R, B. Corbett, Woombyo 

Labrena 

White Leghorns and Australorps 


T. G. Crawford, Stratford . . I Rho-Isled .. Rhode Island Reds 
Rev. E. Eckert, Head street, i Laidloy . . ' Australorps, White Leghorns, 

Laidley and Langshans 

Elks & Sudlow, Beorwah .. IVoodlands .. Austraifirps and Wiiite I^cgliorns 

W. H. Gibson, Manly road, Gibson’s . . ' While Leghorns and Australorps 

Tingalpa 

Gisler Bros., Wynmnn .. .. ' Gislor i^lros. . . i White Leghorns 

J. W. Grice, Loeh Lomond . . Quarringtoii .. White Leghorns 

C. & C. E. Gustafson, ann^ morel Bellevue .. Australorps and White Leghorns 

J. McCulloch, Whites road, Manly Hindes Stud White Leghorns, Australorps, 

Poultry Farm i and Brown Leghorns 

A. Malvine, junr., The Gap, Alva .. White Loghoms and Australorps 

Ashgrovo I 

H. L. Marshall, Kenmoro ,. Stonehenge . . I White Leghorns and Australorps 

W. J. Martin, Pullenvalo .. Pennington .. • Australorps, VVdiito Leghorns, 

and Langshans 

J. A. Miller, Kacocourso road, Hill view .. | Whit© Leghorns 

Charters d’owers 

F. S. Morrison, Kenmoro .. Bunglass .. Australorps, Browni Leghorns, 

and Whit^ Loghoms 

Mrs. H. 1. Mottram, Ibis avenue, Kenwood Klcctric, White Loghoms 
Deagon Hatcheries I 

J. W. Moule, Kureen .. .. Kureon .. White Leghorns and Australorps 
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Name and Address. ! Name of Hatchery. 


Breeds Kept. 


V. Norup, Beaiidescjrt Road, i Nortip’s 
Cooper’s .Plains I 

B. K. Pennefather, Oxley Central 
-G. Pitt, Box 132, Bundaberg .. Pitt’s Poultry 

, Breeding Farm 

€. L. Sohlencker, Handford road, Windyridge 
Zillmor© 

A. Smith, Beer wall . . . . 1^^ add iff e 

T. Smith, Isis Junction . . . . Fairview 

H. A. Springall, Progress 8tr<^et, Springfield 
Tiiigalpa 

W. »r. B, Tonkin, Parkhurst, ' Tonkin’s Poultry 
North Itoekhampton , Farm 

T. Westerman, Handford road, : Zillinere 
Zillrnoro 

P, A. Wright, Laidley .. Chiilowdeano . . 

R. H. Young, Box 18, P.O., Reg. Young’s 
Babinda 


Wliite Leghorns and Australorps 

Australorps and White Leghorns 
White Leghorns, Australorps, 
I Langshans, Rhode Island Reds, 
i and Brown l.»eghorns 
I White Leghorns 

j White Leghorns nud Aust ralorps 
! White Leghorns and Langshans 
; White Leghorns 


; White Leghorns and Australorps 

i Australorps and White Leghorns 

i Brown Leghorns, WIjite Leghorns 
) and A astral orjAS 

! White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns 
! and .Ausbralorj)s 


NEW REGISTRATIONS. 

Following is a list of those who have applied for the registration of 
tlnvir Iiat(theries up to the 2r)th Febniary, 1929:— 

Naino and Addresig. Name of Hatchery, i Breo is Kept. 


Dr. W. Crosse, Musgravo road, Bnindholine . . 
Sunnybank 

Dixon Bros., Wondeda . . Dixon Bros. 

G. Grice, Loch Lornond . . Kiarna 

P. Hasemau, Stanley terrace. Black and Wliite 
Taringa 

D. J. Morphy, FerndaUs ISIarmor Ferndale 


H. W. & C. E. E, Olsen, Manner Squarodeal 

Poul try 
Farm 

A. C. Pearce, Marlborough . . Miirlborough 

Stud I’oultry 
F ai'in 


J. Richards, Atlicrton . . .. Mount View 

Poultry Fann 

A. J. Teitzel, West Btre<?t, Aitken- Teitzel’s 
viile, Townsville 

W. A. Watson, Box 365, P.O., Hill view 
Cairns 


White Leghorns, Australorps, 
and Rhode Island Re<ls 
Whilo T.A^gliorns 
White Leghorns 

Australorps and White Leghorns 

Wliite Leghorns, Brown liCg- 
horns, Australorps, ISilver 
Cainpiues, and Light Sussex 
Wliite Leghorns, Australorps, 
lfia<^k Leghorns, Brown Log- 
horns, and Aiieonas 
Anstralorp.s, Rliodo IsliUid Reds, 
Liglit Su.ssex, Wliite Wyan- 
(lottos, Ijai igsl 1 a 1 is, K h aki 

Carnjibdl and Indian Kunrier 
Ducks, and Bronzewing 
Turkeys 


White Leghorns 
Wliite Leghorns 


REGISTERED HATCHERIES IN QUEENSLAND. 

RegiBtration of hatcheries is a sclieme which has been ado])ted witii 
the object of improving the class and health of the chickens sold 
throughout the State. 

The principal diseikse to which young chickens are subject is known 
as pullorum disease, frequently referred to as B.W.D. (bacillary white 
diarrhoea)* This disease is transmitted in the first instance from the 
parent to the offspring through the egg. It is a disease that is also 
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readily transmitted to chickens during the first few days of life by the 
contamination of the food and water supply by the droppings of diseased 
ehiekens. 



Plate 144. 


Tlierc is no knoM'ii effective treatment for pullonun disease^ and 
control lies in tlie direction of the detection and slaughter of the adult 
l)ird tliat may l>e used for breeding purposes. The carriers of this 
disease are determined by a blood test, as the carriers usually appear to be 
quite normal. Tlie testing is done by officers of the Department, At the 
time of testing, a rigid culling is generally practised, which is of great 
value in itself. 
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Having complied with the Governinefit RegithiHdns to ensure only Disease-free 
Chickens entering Queensland we are now booking orders for day-old chickens, 

March and April delivery, at the following low prices:— 

Aystralorps—Per 100 White Leghornsf*—Per 100 

Pullets. Unsexed. Cockerels. Pullets. Unsexed. Cockerels. 

£5 10 0 £3 0 0 £2 0 0 £5 7 6 £2 17 6 £10 0 

Reduction on orders of over 300. Freight and packing extra. 

The consistent successes in the egg-laying competitions prove the value of our 
stock. Send us your order and let our " Success " be yours. 


Write for CataiosMc toi 

B. A. JACOBS, “SUCCESS” POULTRY FARM, 

Tsi. tppiNc s«i. Vimiera Road, EASTWOOD. N.S.W. 


Healthy Birds and Healthy Profits 

thanks to KRAFCO 

Copy the methods of the most successful 
poultry farmers in Australia 

From all over Australia come reports of consistent successes with Krafco. Readers 
are amazed at the improvement in the growth and survival of their birds. Egg 
farmers have noticed the greatly increased stamina and reduced mortality. 

Why does Krafco make all this difference ? In what ways is it superior to other 
milk ingredients ? 

Firstly, Krafco is a milk sugar food in which the most valuable elements of milk 
in poultry feeding have been concentrated and dried into a creamy, tree-flowing 
powder that will not lump up. 

Secondly, Krafco possesses su,oer quality protein (i.e., milk albumen) of high food 
value and maximum digestibility, rich in lime and ether m neral salts. 

Thirdly, Krafco is the poultry farmer's purest source of Vitamin B2, the indis¬ 
pensable factor that promotes growth—and makes profits grew, too. No Forcing— 
The superior quality of Krafco protein (Lactalbumen)—rich in egg-producing and 
growth-promoting Amino acids—means a full supply of eggs for hatching, but does 
not force production. 


KRAFCO ^ABUNDANT_ 


VlTAMlfr^ B2 


KRAFT WALKER CHEESE Co. Pty. Ltd., 
74 Eagle Street, Brisbane. 
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Save Your Saddle & Your Horse*s Back 



Satisfaction 


BUY . 

^^WINDYRIDGE** 

White Leghorn 
Day-old Chicks and 
Stud Stock 

all from a good producing 
strain 

This year, when blood tested for B W.D.. 
not one bird reacted to the test! 


''A SQUARE DEAL ASSURED”—Trial 
Solicited from new Country Clients 

Day old chicks £3 1 Os per 100 1 Os per doz 
Day old pullets £7 per 100 
Custom hatching, 10s per 100 eggs 

Write for full price list to— 

" Windyridge " Electric 
Hatchery & Poultry Farm 

(GOVT REGISTERED) 

Proprietor: C. L SCHLENCKER 

HANDFORD ROAD. ZILLMERE. 
Phone: Sandgafe 402 


MEMBER GOVERNMENT REGISTERED HATCHERY 

aaitffulSi Ajfc ‘The same stock that has made my farm successful Is offered you. 

'•w a customer writes—Taking the laying of 540 Pullets for 1 year. 

^ average eggs produced was 211 per Pullet—as good as any laying 
competition.” 

A MOST REMARKABLE PERFORMANCE 

k DUNGLASS DAY OLDS 

white leghorns brown leghorns australorps ^ 

Pullet Chicks, Double Above Prices 

A limited number of Stud Cockerels, £1 Is to £2 2s 

DUNGLASS POULTRY FARM 

FRED. S. MORRISON, Kenmore, via INDOOROOPILLY Phono: TOOWONG 1742 


ASSOdATIOII 
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During the year 1938, the fioeks of 34 hatcheries were }>lood tested, 
33 being registered. To the end of February, 1939, 4b breeders have 
ai)plied for the registration of their hatcheries, which will entail the 
blood testing of over 70,000 birds, consequently, registration of hatcheries 
is bound to have a marked inhuenee in tin* efforts that are Ixnng made to 
eliminate piiilorum disease. 

The accompanying map illustrates tlie development of tins sclieme, 
and for the information of the public, a list of registmcd hatdieries, 
indicating the breeds that they hav(‘ availahlc, is publisiK'd in tliis 
Journal from month to month. 


THE PURCHASE OF POULTRY. 

At tills time of the year, the uxiward trend of egg values temj)ts 
many beginners, and also iiersons who k(*ep a few fowls, to ineiease 
their income from poultry by pureliasing pulh'ts or liens. Tlie idea is 
fairly sound, liut there are numerous jiitfalls for tlie iiu‘X])ericuced 
buyer. 

Assuming that the lieginner sets out to buy pullets about four or 
five moiitbs old, it is only natural to expect that the quoted -price will 
have an imiiortant bearing on the traiisaetion. For instanee, if pullets 
four to five months old arc* obtainable from one source at 6s. per pair 
and from another at 10s. per pair, the cheaper lot may he bought. 

The inexperienced buyer seldom appreciates the necessity for pay¬ 
ing the higher price, as the birds arc of the same age and breed. It 
slioiild be borne in mind, however, that there is usually a (hdinite reason 
for the diff’erenee in the i>T’iee, and that difference can he summed up 
in one wxird—quality. The cheaper birds may have been enlled froiii 
fl(K*ks, as the result of their being backward or stunted in growth. 
Such birds cannot be ex|K*eted to eommenee egg-laying at the normal 
time and be iirofitalile. If tliey are culls as pullets, it is unwise to ]>reed 
from any of tlumi. They cannot return a, profft, iriesi)e(‘tive of the 
pui'pose foi' wliieli they are used. 

After allowing for feeding costs and a slight increase in egg values, 
it is nniikcly that tlie more expensivi^ birds Avill show any |)r(Jit during 
tlieir luillct year. It is quite ]>robal)le, however, that they vvill repay 
their })iirehase {iriee. At the sam(‘ time, many of tln\s(* bii'ds should 
make suitalde iireeders and their use foi* this pnrixvsi^ Avonld be protitable. 

Mneh the same applies in tiie case of hens. (3iea|) hens ar<' usually 
uiLSuitahle as hreedms, whereas many breeding birds may he selected 
from the more (‘Xpensive birds. The jiurchase of old hens is not good 
business, apart from their value as future breeders. Again, Avliile the 
l)egiiiner may be able to distinguisli a ])ullet before it liegins laying, 
once prodiK'lion starts it is .more difficult to separate hens wliieli have 
just completed a .moult and pullets whieli have beam laying Jhr a few 
weeks, ]t is also very difficult to distinguish betwe^ui a hen that is fifteen 
months old and one four years old. This means that in buying alleged 
first year benB the birds could be any age above that mentioned. 

In such eiicumstanees, it is advisable for the prospective buj^er 
to inspect the flock from Avhieh it is proposed to make tlie imrchase 
before pairing with his money. 


-P. ^umhalL 
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MARKING EARLY LAYING PULLETS. 

Where the trap nest is not used, the marking of early laying pullets 
provides a practical method of selection. 

Trap nesting records in dilferent parts of the world show that— 

(1) Early laying pullets are, as a rule, the highest producers; 

(2) Birds that lay late into the autumn and are late in moulting 
are also high x>i’odueers. 

As the early layers and late moulters are higli producers, a mark¬ 
ing system will assist in distinguishing between |)rofitable and unprodt- 
able fowls. 

In one convenient system of marking, a coloured leg band is placed 
on the left shank of all i)ullets wliich start to lay before six months of 
age. A band of another colour is attached to the left shank of pullets 
starting to lay when six and seven months of age, and a tliird coloured 
band is rused for fowls which commence ^o lay in the eighth month. 
Pullets that do not lay until after tlie eighth month sliould be culled 
from the flo(‘k, or k(‘{)t in a pen by themselves, and forced for egg 
production. 

Ibdlets which are early layers show tlu‘ following chara{'teristics:— 
I (1) A large red eomb; 

(2) An active dis{>osition and a ravenous ap|)etite; 

(3) Eoorniuess between the kei l and pelvic bom^s: 

(4) An occasional disaj)pcaranee of the yellow ('oloration round 

' the vent in some yellow shanked varieties. 

In small docks, individuals showing the abovementioned charae-- 
teristics may be caught in the nests and tlieu marked. 

During the following sea.son, all fowls which weri‘ maiked as ]at(‘ 
maturing the previous autumn and moult in December, January, and 
Fo))ri!ary may be evdled. All the early laying hii'ds and those that 
mordt after 1st ^laich may be kept for layc^rs or plae(‘:l in a S])ecial 
breeding ])en and mated to a male known to have eonu^ from a high 
laying l;en that has been traj) nested. In this way th(‘ egg |>roduction 
of the od'spring may be raised. 

Tilt* points outlined ])rovide a simple method of selection which will, 
protierly ust*d, raist* tlie level of j)roducti()n in a dock. 

— F. Fumball. 


WORMS IN POULTRY. 

Many young birds will now be eommencing their tiist season of 
production. During the rearing of the.s(* birds diseases such as cocci- 
diosis, puMorum disease, and roiix) will have taken their toll. These 
diseases are spetdacular in their onset and the symptoms manifested 
and the mortaIitie.s experieneetl have eompelled the poultry farmer to 
undertake control measures in order to minimise his losses as much 
as possible. 

In many instances, however, worm infestation has been overlooked. 
T’he effects of worm infestation are usually insidious in nature, and 
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being accunmlative do not attiaf-t attention until tlie birds are seriously 
affeeted. Such eil'ects include failure to make iioional growth and even 
loss of weight, loss of appetite and activit}^, dull, ruffled plumage, and 
a paleness of the eornb and shanks. Tlie mortality, especially among 
young Inrds, may be serious. More important still, young pullets, 
while maintaining a ravenous appetite and being apparently in fair 
health, may not be j)roducing their normal quota of eggs. 

Of the various worms wiiich infest poultry one of live most 
important is the large roundworm, which grows up to 4 or 5 imdies in 
length, and is found in the intestine. Where the farmer pays careful 
attention to sanitation and cleanliness, this and other worms rarely 
become dangerous, lly tlie regular removal of dro|»i>ings and the 
adoption of other measures which promote chmnlimvss, tlr* source of 
infestation is removed. Prevention of infestation is mo l im[>ortant 
in the control of |)arasitie worms. Tliere are, liowever, emdain drugs 
which may he enqiloyed to remove the worms fi’om tlic hii*ds. and if 
treatment is employ(‘d regularly the infestation should hr of no great 
imj>oi*tanee. Treatment of poultry for worms may be umhndaken 
either by mixing eertain drugs with tii(‘ mash (flo(*k treatment), or 
else by giving the drug to each individual bird (individual treatment). 

Flock TreatoHui. —Flo(*k treatment can he ap]died with success 
only wlien the birds are kopt under intensive or semi-intensive condi¬ 
tions. The ])rocedur(‘ is to mix nicotine sulphate with the mash at 
tlie rate of -5 eiibie centimetre of nieotine sul|)hat(‘ for ev(‘i*y 1 lb. of 
dry mash. The amount of nicotine sul])hat(‘ rtM]uiied is incorporated 
witl) :just suffieient water so that when mixed the mash is tlaky. About 
1 part of ni 'otine sulphate to 400 parts of water is usually adequate. 
The mixing should be tliorougli so that no lumps remain. This tT’eat(‘d 
mash is mixed fresh daily and fed eontinuously for foiii’ days. 

Individual Treatment .—The best drug to use for individual treat¬ 
ment is carbon tetrachloride. This may be given in eapsuli's or by 
means of a syringe and rubber tubing. The birds are starv(‘d over¬ 
night and treated next morning. They may lie fed immediately after 
treatment. Tlie doses range from -5 eubie ('entimetres to 2 cubic centi¬ 
metres, depending on the size of the bird. If tlie springe is used gr(‘at 
eai*u must he taken to avoid delivering tlie drug into the windpipe, 
whieli would i^ause instant death. Pefore undert^iking this treatment 
farmers should apply to the Aninial Health Station, Yeerongpilly, for 
further details. -/>r. F. //. Itoherts. 

MOVING WITH THE TIMES. 

To-day brains and education were never more needed to run a farm success¬ 
fully. A knowledge of scdence—that is, the science that any level-headed farmer 
can acquire—ought, if directed pro])erly, to put an enhanced value on oar practical 
work. A little more study of the scientific side would help to lighten the drudgery 
now HO much associated with the lives of many producers. Farm science with a 
reasonable ainoiint of practical knowledge is the strongest sort of combinatioa 
that could be applied to tlie task of getting the most and best out of a farm. 
Of course, we all know the farmer who says that he hasn't got time to waste 
on reading up what is new. But it is a good policy, and it pays to find out what 
other farmers are doing and w’hat research w'orkers are finding out, and what 
geiuu-al progress is being made in the industry. Farmers, like everyorie else, canT 
afford to stay in one place. We have to move wdth the times and make use of the 
latest knowdedge and gadgets if we are to get w’hat we should get from our land. 
—New Zealand Farmer, 
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Establishing Lucerne. 

T UXIIERNE is grown for hay purposes ehiefly in warm districts on 
*■-' deep calcareous soils provided with abundant moisture. In sudi 
situations heavy crops are produced over a number of y<^ars. Within 
recent years the cultivation of lucerne has been extended into faiily dry 
districts, but most success may be expected on soils rich in lime and with 
ample moisture available to the plants. 

Land intended for lucerne is best cropped with a cer(‘al—sucii as 
wheat, oats, barley, or rye—or panicums and millets—prior to its ]:)re- 
paration for lucerne. Stubbles should be eidtivated to indu(*e volunteer 
growths of weeds and other seeds; these should be turned in subse- 
ciuently by ploughing. For a tii-st cultivation, two deci» ploughings 
should be given at right angles to each other. Moistm'e sliould be con¬ 
served by frequent cultivation. In dry districts, where a good rainfall 
cannot always he depended upon at seeding time, fallowing is particni- 
larly necessary for tlie purpose of conserving jnoiKsture. Tlu* land may 
therefore be ploughed in late autumn or early winter tlu' year before 
it is intended to sow. The depth of the ploughing is governed l)y tlie 
character of the soil. Alluvial soils should be ]>loughed to a depth of 
about 7 inches, but on other classes of soil of lighter or more porous 
nature a depth of 4 to 5 inches is sufficient. The plouglicd land should 
then be allowed to lie in the rough state for a month oi’ so and; Ibe 
broken down with harrows after summer rains. During summer the 
land should be frequently worked with harrows or cidtivators, so as to 
allow neither growth of weeds nor the formation of a liard crust on 
top. If the seed-bed cannot be worked down sufficiently fine with the 
harrows, a one-way disc cultivator or roller will do all that is neces¬ 
sary. If the land is rolled, it should be harrow'ed immediately after 
the rolling. Where the soil surface shows a tendency to dry out just 
]>rior to sowing, a light ploughing may be given and followed l)y the 
harrows. Sowing on top of the harrowed surface, followed either ^y 
a light rolling or by brush-harroAving, is a good practice—but ii 
rolling is adopted, a set of light harroAA^s should be used immediately 
afterwards. Rolling assists in bringing the soil particles in closer 
contact wdth the seed and wmrks in the same manner as compressing a 
partly dried-out sponge. 
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Lucerne is best sown in April or May, the young plants then being 
sufficiently well established before the ons<it of cold weather to enable 
them to survive. Provided the seed is drilled in 3 a sowing rate of 12 
to 14 11). per acre is ample, and often too much, in tlie best lueerne- 
growing districts. If hand broadcasting is practised, slightly more 
seed should be used. The rate of seeding should be lighter in dry 
districts, and for grazing purposes a sealing of as low as 2 11). per 
acre is permissible. Seed sow’ii on the surface should be (‘overed by 
means of a light harrowing. 

Though fertilizers are nut used to any considerable extent in the 
main lucerrie-growing areas, many growlers have obtained payable results 
by applying up to IJ cwt. of superphosphate per acre, either drilled 
in with the seed or u>sed as a lo|)-dressing. Nitiogenoiis feitilizers 
appear unnecessary. 

Fully a month or six weeks will pass before the young root s\ stem 
becomes established and the lucerne is tit for its preliminary cutting 
by the jnower. An early mowing, before the young lucerne flowers, 
acts as a pruning and stimulates the root growth. After the ijreliminary 
cutting, a light Tiarrowdng may be made if absolutely necessary because 
of foreign growths. 

Often x>i‘omising stands of lucerne, following good germination, 
are destroyed through cutworm attacks. Damage at this time is irre¬ 
parable, for the blank spaces are filled with weeds which considerably 
lessen the value of the crop. The Paris green-bran cutworm bait broad¬ 
cast at the rate of 30 lb. per acre gives effective control, provided 
it is distributed as soon as the dejiredations of the pest become apparent. 
The necessary materials should therefore l>e held in stock on the farm 
for emergency. Cutworms attack only very young lucerne and 
intelligently apx)Hed baiting is then (juite safe. Bait distribution in 
established erofxs is undesirable because of the possible risk of stock 
])oisoning. 


PREPARATION OF WHEAT LAND. 

Fields x)loughed during December will now' be in good physical 
(condition, i)rovided w^ed growdh has been controlled by judicious 
cultivation. 

Where sheep have access to tiie fallowed areas w'eeds will not be 
troublesome, but elsewhere every effort should be directed tow^ards the 
eradication of all such growths. If it has been possible to control w^eed 
growth, all workings following the initial x>longhing can be done entirely 
with rigid tine cultivators, or spring-tooth implements, and with 
harrow^s. Cultivation to the desired depth in order to break the cnist 
and form a good surface mulch should be done soon after all substantial 
rains. As a firm seed-bed is required, it is impoilant to |)rogressively 
reduce the depth of working towards seeding time, particularly where 
sheep are not available to assist in consolidation. 

Well prepared land containing ample reserves of moisture is often 
fit for sowing at a seasonable period, according to the variety selected, 
independently of favourable rains. On the other hand, hurriedly pre¬ 
pared land may have to await later rains to effect germination—a 
great disadvantage, for early or seasonably sown crops invariably give 
the best average returns. 
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The wheat yield for the 1938 .season again exceeded the average 
annual return for the previous decade, a fact which can he attributed 
largely to the increased attention given to the thorough preparation 
of the land. The growers who consistently pratdise sunmier fallow^ing 
have been amply rewarded for their efforts during reetmt yiairs when 
tvinter and s])iing rains have becm under average, a fact w liich cannot 
have escaped tlie attention ot neighbouring farmers. 

Where wild oats and other w^eeds are assuming pest |)joportions, 
it is suggested that the land be sowm to a good fodder oat, which can 
be grazed as laMpiiied, ploughing in the residue in siifficiiiit time to 
prevent the maturity of w’ild oat seed. 

Weed iidestation during the following year ('an thus be greatly 
rediK'cd, besides j)roviding valuable feed, and a rotation (‘roi) of benetit 
to the land. 


LUCERNE ON THE DOWNS AND MARANOA. 

Altliough emupaiativ(i\^ few settlers in tlie We.slt'rn Darling Downs 
and Maranoa districts have established lu(*erne stands it is significant 
that most of those who have done, so plan a eousiderable inci(*as(‘ in 
acreage, liie (lualitirs of luceiin^ as a grazing proposition, both for 
sheep and cattle, are gaining wider a].)preciation outside llii^ rec'Ognised 
agricultural regions. The results obtained on scrnb and forest lauds 
during the dry spidls of 193(> at Guluguha, Columboola, Wallumbilla, 
and other locaIiti("s are very enc'ouraging. An adaptation of hu'crne 
to a wide range of soils, and a capacity for giving good j-esuits under 
adverse climati(‘ conditions Avere clearly demoiistrated. 

Jii sowing lucerne high seeding rates iint uunecessary and have 
been the cause of man.y failures in tlie past; 3 to 4 lb. per acre is (luite 
heavy enougli for the di.ctriets named. 

With the wide variation in farming conditions and soil ty])es that 
obtain in these districts, hard and fast imles regarding sowfing are not 
practicable. The following ])oints are, however, important:—Deeper 
sowing than | inch is inadvisable in all soils, except those of a self< 
mulching nature where, if necessary, the depth may be a little greater 
—provi(ied that there is sufficient moisture to give the plant a good 
start, in addition to germinating the seed. 

Where old wheat land is to be converted into iiastnre, it is usual 
to sow the lucerne with the last crop of Avheat. This method reduces 
(iosts to some extent; but, in soil that has a tendency to pack or cake 
after rain, it is advisable to drill the wheat in first and then follow 
with the lucerne—having the drill hoes out of the ground, and covering 
with light haiTows. This avoids planting the lucerne at the same 
depth as the wheat—i.e., 2-2| inches. 

When broadcasting, it is difficult to get an (?ven sowing with the 
small seed; but if twm sowings are made, one across the paddock and 
the other in the opposite direction, a more even crop can be obtained. 
Only light harrow^s should be used to cover the seed. 

On small holdings where more intensive culture is practised, a 
method of sowing wdiich might commend itself to dairymen, particularly 
in the Maranoa liistriet, is to plant lucerne in rows iS inches to 2 feet 
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apart. Inter-row cultivation may tlieii be practised when necessary 
after rain. Estal)lislied in thk way, the plant has exceptional drought 
resistance and an area of green feed for einergem'y use is assured. 

All settlers in the reclaimed prickly-pear country might well turn 
their attention to lucerne as a grazing cro}). Witli light seedingSj it 
is not expensive to establish and is well wortli a trial. 


GIANT SETARIA (GIANT PANICUM). 

In the past more or less confusion has arisen in connection with the 
sale for sowing of so-called panicuin seed —Setana iialica. Botanically 
the seed in question is not a ])anicum, but belongs to th<^ genus 
8ctaria., a (‘omnion colleetive name for which is “foxtail millet.“ 

At the present time, Setarui iialica (so-called pani(*um) may l)e 
<livided into three main t^^pes, viz.:—giant, dwarf, and an admixture 
of both. The so-called giant panieum otf(*r(^d for sale in Queensland 
is fre(juently a mixture of the giant and dwarf varieties. In order to 
cvlarify the ])ositiou, it has been decided that the giant and dwarf vaTueties 
shall b(‘ n'spectively frilled giant setaria a]id dwarf setaria. To ensure 
that these |)roduets will not lose their identile so fai as farmers and 
others are eoncerinMl, Du^y should b(‘ referred to in catalogues and 
other ])uhli(‘atious as follows:— 

Giant Hetaria (Giant Panieum), and 
Dwarf Setaria (tluiigarian Millet). 

It may be mentioned that the ideutification of the giant or dwarf 
varieties is comparatively simple, and is I'arried out by the Se(‘d Test¬ 
ing Station, Dt‘partment of Agriculture and Stoek, Brisbane, a i)eriod 
iif about fourteen days being required for the pur])ose. 


A CHEAP SILO. 

Among recent experiments carried out nt tlxe Carnbridge Uni versify Farm, 
England, is that of a new and cln^ap metliod of making silage from surplus grass. 
For the walls of a small circular silo, sisalkraft paper and wovmj fencing wire are 
used, based on a ring of concrete 18 inches wide, on which the wire stands. 

Before building the. silo it is necessary to provide for drainage (unless the soil 
is light, when drainage is not required), and, if a drain i.s ])ut in, care must be taken 
that no air gets into contact with the einsilage. The paper is in four sections held 
by wooden grips, and here again it is essential that no air .should be allowed to 
penetrate through the walls. When one section of wire and i)aper wall, about three 
feet high, is completed, a second section is built above, the wire fencing being one 
square narrower in this second ring. The silo, now sLk feet high and filled, is topped 
up, first wdth a layer of sisalkraft pa]>er, then with bags, and then with eighteen 
inches to two feet of soil. The 6 feet temporary silo constructed in this way at 
Cambridge holds about 20 tons of material from five acres, and its total cost is £15 
(English currency). The paper has to be renewed each year. 


ALL FLESH IS GRASS. 

It is remarkable how important grass is to us all. When we come to 
think of it, grass is the foundation of both human and animal life. The meat- 
eating animals certainly donT feed on grass, but without grass to fatten other 
animals they would die. Grass is the basis of all life on the land. It is the basis 
of all agriculture. Without grass man would soon perish from the earth. Looked 
at in that light, pasture renovation and management l>ecomes really an expression 
of a natural instinct of self-preservation. 
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French Beans. 

A CONSIDERABLE variety of beans is grown in Queensland but 
^ certain varieties are outstandingly more popular than others. The 
Canadian Wonder is an all round favourite on the market, but owing to 
its susceptibility to disease is not grown to the same extent now as pre¬ 
viously. Brown Beauty is very popular in North (^oast districts whei'e 
it is known as a liardy and prolific variety. Stay ley's Surpi’ise also is 
grown extensively and is usually planted two or three weeks earlier 
than Brown Beauty. Other varieties grown to a lesser extent are 
Peltham's Prolific and Burnley Selection, the latter being a new variety 
supposedly blight-resistant. 

Plantings may be made at almost any time of the year-, depending 
on local conditions in each district. On the North Coast on areas free 
from frost June and July are the two main months for planting. Other 
districts prefer spring or summer planting. 

In some parts of the State in the past great difiiculty has been 
experienced in raising a crop during the hot months due to the ravages 
of the bean fly, but experiments have shown that it is possible to obtain 
at least partial control of this pest by spraying. Information on this 
and other pests and diseases of beans can be obtained on application to* 
the Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane. 

In preparing land for general market garden crops, along with- 
cultivation they generally require the free use of well-rotted stable or 
other manure, but in the case of beans the application of heavy dressings 
of such manures often results in the production of an over-abundance' 
of foliage and poor setting of pods. Beans grow best in a well-cultivated 
soil and preferably one that has been manured for a preceding crop. 
Well drained, clayey loams yield the best result. 

Fertilizers should be freely used. There are on the market several 
commercial complete fertilizers for beans sold by well-known and' 
reputable firms which can be purchased with confidence. The customary" 
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FARMERS and 
GRAZIERS 

now that the Summer rains are here, it 
will mean an abundance of green crops 
and fodder, which can be turned into Hay 
or Ensilage. 

Have you an efficient Mower and Rake? 
If not, a Sunshine line will give you the 
best results. The NEW SUNSHINE ALL 
AUSTRALIAN MADE OIL BATH MOWER 
is the last word In Mower construction. It 
is made of the best material, has all the 
gears running in oil, self-aligning ball 
race on pitman head and crank, solid 
heat-treated adjustable pitman, substantial 
frame, perfectly lined up cutter bar, with 
easy sweet running knives ensuring 
easy traction. The machine is perfectly 
balanced, no weight on the Horses' necks, 
entirely free from side draught, making it 
the easiest and lightest Mower. 

PRICE, 4 ft. 6 in. cut, £4Z 5t. 

Prices of larger sixes on application. 



Also SUNSHINE STANDARD MOWERS-— 


PRICE: 

One Horse, 14 sections 3 ft. 6 in. cut, 
£29 lOs. 

With Pole and Bars tor Two Horses, 
£29 15s. 

Two Horse, 16 sections 4 ft. Heavy frame, 
£35 10s. 

Two Horse, 18 sections 4J ft. Heavy frame, 
£37 

Two Horse, 20 sections 5 ft. Heavy frame, 
£37 15s. 

SUNSHINE SELF-DUMP HAY RAKE with 
strong, adjustable stagger spoke wheels, 
solid frame, will rake clean under all 
conditions, nicely balanced. 

PRICES: 

One Horse, 8 ft., 30 teeth, £16 lOs. 
One Horse. 9 ft., 34 teeth £17 15s. 
One Horse Trash Rake, 8 ft., 20 heavy 
teeth, £14 ISs. 

Two Horse equipment for Trash Rake, 
£1 Is. extra. 

Terms, half cash, balance 12 mon^s, or 
less a diseouet of 21 per cent for all 
cash on delivery f.o.b. Brisbane. 

For further particulars of these and all 
other lines of Farm Implements^ see the 
Local Agent, or write—■ 

H. V. McKay Maaaey 
HarristQld.) Pty. Lt<L 

SUNSHINE SECTION 

Stanley Street, Sth. Brisbane 


Walsh*s 

Selected 

Farm 

Seeds 



Growers kindly note— 

We Pell you Machine 
Cleaned, Graded, Tested, 
and True to Name Seeds 

Our Advice—* 

PLANT THE BEST 

Write u» or * Phone' ITS 

Walsh & GO.IS 

SEED SPECIALISTS 
Belt St. - - Toowoomba 


Have a 

BRILLIANT 

GARDEN 

DISPLAY 

Flowering Shrubs and Climbing Plants 

always attract attention- Now Is the 

time to plant. 

BOUGAINVILLEAS 

BOUGAINVILLEA THOMASIL—Rose 
Pink, 2/6 and 3/6 each, extra large 
plants, 6/ each. 

BOUGAINVILLEA TRAILn.—Purple. 
1/8 and 2/6 each. 

BOUGAINVILLEA MRS. BUTT.—Crim¬ 
son Lake, 2/6 and 3/6 each. 

BOUGAINVILLEA LATERITA_Brick 

Red. rare. 3/6 each. 

BOUGAINVILLEA GRIMLEYU. — 
Mauve. 1/6 each. 

BOUGAINVILLEA TURLEY'S SPECI¬ 
AL. Light Red. new, 3/9 each. 

HEDGES ARE NICE 

LIOIST&UM.—This makes a good 
hedge. Two kinds ,are available—a 
small leaf and a large leaf. Com¬ 
monly Mown as Privet. 3/6 (toxen, 
25/ per 100 strong-rooted plants. 

NEW USTS.—Dahlfas & Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. Shrubs, Trees, and Climb¬ 
ers. Seed Catalogue. Copies free end 
post free. 

Mall Orders Our SpeciaUty. 

THOS. PERROTT INCORP. 

PETERSEN BROS. & BRAifi PTY. 

337 George St„ Brisbane, BIS. 
Thone BT358. after house B0391. 
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dressinj? is 6 cwt. to 8 cwt. per acre. It slioiild be applied in tlie bottom 
of the drills covered with about an inch of soil before planting the 
seed. 

Planting is usually done by striking out drills about six inches deej), 
and after applying the fertilizer and lightly covering this uith soil 
dropping the seed by hand and again raking in a light covering of soil 
During subsequent cultivation the drills will gradually fill up. The rows 
may be 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet apart and the se(‘ds spat'ed 6 inehe< to 
8 iiK'hes in the rows. Thii-ty-five lb. of small and 52 lb. of lai'ge seed is 
sufficient to plant an acre. 

Horse cultivation is usually cairied out, but it is not advisable that 
this work should be (H)nnnen(*ed in the early rimming or at any time 
w hen the plants an‘ wet, as the spores of certain diseases are more easily 
carried under these conditions. 

Weeds should be kept in check as they will sei’iously adVct the 
growth of the crop. 

The maximum output of beans can only be gained by piclcing 
thoroughly as they become fit, that is, wlam young and tender; otherwise 
they will begin to form seed, and the plants will f*ease to liear marketable 
beans. 


BANANA RUSt CONTROL. 

Danaria growers in the area in whicli rust usually occurs, particularly 
those on first cut plantatioiis, will Ih‘ well advised to look out for tiie 
first of 1h(‘ new season's rust, which already has Ixnm noticed in some 
loealiti(*s. In order to ensure eleau fruit at maturity it also would be 
advisable to couum‘nc(‘ bagging and dusting with a nicotine dust once a 
fortnight. Full partitmlars of control methods arc available in pam|)lilct 
form from the Department of Agriculture and StO(*k. 

In the earliest stages of imst damagt*. a black smudge will !)c noticed 
in iKdvveen and where two fniits toueh, the top hand usually being tlie 
one att'eeted most. Numbers of thrips, which are res|) 0 i»sihle for the 
damage, will also be obstuwed on the bunch. 

Three very important things must be obsiu'ved if growers ex]>t*(»t 
g(M)d r(‘snlts from the (-ontrol tn‘atnient. 

1. The bag must be of good quality hessian with a very close wea\^e, 
similar to that of a sugar hag. Fhafl' l)ags and bags with a similar mc'li 
are too open in the weave for use whore rust is had. On the other hand, 
potato bags are too coarse and have a tendeney to damage th(^ fi’uit at 
the ti})S, through rubbing. 

2. The bunch must be bagged as soon as possibh' after being thrown, 
|)referably before tlie bracts are .shed. 

3. The first dusting particularly, and subsequent dustings, must be 
thorougli. 

In places where rust is only slight, good quality chaff bags will 
reduce the damage and otherwise improve the quality of the fruit, l>ut 
if the damage is severe the good quality hessian bags, plus a fortnightly 
dusting for from 8 to 12 weeks, are essential. 
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To ensure treating the bniicheR as soon as possible after they are 
thrown, it is necessary to go through the plantation at least once a week 
to make the fortnightly dusting programme much easier if each wo^ek's 
baggings are distinctively marked. For instance, the bags which are 
placed in February should be marked with a ‘^2^^ to denote the second 
month of the year. Underneath the ^*2” should be marked “1,’^ “2,’^ 
or to indicate in which week of the month the first dusting 
was given. When subsequent dustings are given the bimehes marked 
and ‘‘3’’ will be dusted one week and the bunches ‘'2” and ‘‘4’^ in 
the following week. By marking the bags in tiiis way with the month 
and week of bagging, the grower also will i)e greatly assisted in deter¬ 
mining the approximate time when a bunch is ready to cut. 


REPLACEMENT OF CITRUS TREES IN ESTABLISHED 

ORCHARDS. 

Citrus growers who desire to replace uni)rofitable or decadent trees 
in established orchards should haul them out and remove all old roots 
from the soil. 

Occasionally replaced trees do not make satisfactory growth. The 
poor development of the young trees, however, is usually due to faulty 
!Soil preparation. After removing and burning all the old roots the hole 
should be left open for some time before the new tree is planted. A few 
M^eeks before replanting, the soil should be thoroughly cultivated and 
levelled off. A generous dressing of rottcvn stable or farmyard manure 
or some other well-decayed liumus-formiT.g material is then mixed with 
the soil. In frost-free areas, replanting may be done in autumn, but 
wliere the fi osi risk exists, July or August plantiiig is ]>referable. 

Before planting, tlu' roots of the yoiing tree sliould lx* trimmed and 
.all broken ends (*ut oif cleanly. The soil slioiiid lx* firmly trampeMl 
around the roots. The tree should be set at precisi*!y tin* same lieiglit at 
which it was growing in the nursery—i.e., with the bud above soil level. 
After the tree Ijas been set and the soil around it well train])ed, l)ut 
before the hole is completely filh'd, apply a bucket of ^^■ater, and when 
this has soaked in the hole should be fillefl witli loose soil witliout further 
trampling 

When the rooting system is established, apply ib. to 1 lb. of 
sulphate of animonia to each tree. The fertilizer sliould be scattered 
in a circle from 9 inches to 18 inches from the base of the young tree and 
then raked or chipped into the soil. 


LABELLING THE EXPORT APPLE CASE. 

With fruit for export, dose attention should be given to details 
In the general ‘‘get-up’^ of fruit labelling. 

It is often found when inspecting fruit at the ship's side that labels 
have not been carefully pasted on the ends of the cases. If the labels 
have become detached or torn, there is no means of identifying the owner 
or the trade description of the contents of the ease. 

Care in applying the labels is therefore necessary. A good paste is 
made as follows:— 

Take 1 lb. flour, | oz. alum, and 1 pint water. Mix with a little cold 
'Water, then add boiling water until the paste thickens. If the resultant 
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i:)aste is too thin, it should be boiled slowly and a little more hour added 
with vigorous stirring until the consistency is right. 

When applying the labels, they should first be soaked for a short 
time ill clean Avater. The paste is then ai)plied by using a l)road brush 
first to the case end and then to the label. Tlie inisted surfaces are 
applied to each other, the label and the ease being j)r(‘ssed into close 
contact by rubbing the surface of the label with a dami) rag. 

The following points should be observed:— 

Place the label squai’ely on the end of the case. 

Use rubber stamps for filling in particulars of varieties, &c. Pencil 
or writing of any description is not permitted. 

Apply the rubber stamp squarely in the spaces on the label. 

It must not be forgotten that QueenslarnUs overseas consignments 
compete with the world's best fruit on the United Kingdom and 
European markets. Quality fruit should not be handicapped by a faulty 
finish to the ease. 


REWORKING DRONE CITRUS TREES. 

In or('liards where undesirable types of citrus trees have been cut 
back for r(*w()rkiiig, the final tliinning of shoots not required for budding 
into may be done. Where necessary, the trunks and limbs should be 
re-whitewashed to continue protection from sunburn. In districts where 
the growth of new shoots is sufficiently advanced (they should have 
attained a diameter of some f inch at the ba.se), and providing that the 
sa]) is flowing freely, they may be budded. 

When the shoots are ready to receive the bud, a perpendicular cut 
is made in the bark at or near the base. The cut should be from 1 to 
inches in length, and in depth through to the cambium layer. Another 
cut is then made horizontally across the top of the perpendicular one, 
so that the two together form a T. 

Budwood should be taken only from selected trees which are healthy 
and vigorous and noted for consistent production of heavy crops of 
quality fruit. Budwood should be well rounded, mature wood about 
the thickness of an ordinary lead pencil or slightly less and not more 
than one year old. Before the buds are cut from the budstiek, the leaves 
are trimmed off so that a piece of the leaf stalk or petiole is left in each 
case. By this means the bud can be more easily handled after cutting. 

The bud may be cut off the stick either from above or below, but 
the general practice is to cut from below the bud upwards, commencing 
about half an inch below and ending about half an inch above. The cut 
must be made with a sharp, thin-bladed knife, and be just deep enough 
to remove a very thin layer of wood. In the absence of thorns, the wood 
may be carefully removed from behind the bud, care being taken not to 
damage the bud. 

The bud is then inserted down and under the bark of the stock by 
raising the latter with the budding knife. In order to bring the bud 
and stock in close contact, they are bound tightly together with a raffia 
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In from two to three weeks the bud, if it remains green, wdll 
have taken—that is to ssay, united with the stock. The tie may then be 
eut and the head shortened back to force the saj) into the bud. The stub 
may be utilised to support the shoot from the bud during its early 
gi*owth, but when the shoot has made good growth and is strong enough 
to support itself the stub should be removed altogether. 


LETTUCE GROWING. 

Lettuce is one of the most popular vegetaldes, and with regular 
sowing, and care in eultivation it may be grown the whole year round. 
In ('Queensland, the best times for i>lanting are the late summer, autumn, 
and winter. 

Lett nee is a vegetable that must be grown cpiickly to ensure crisp 
leaves. If a cheek is rec(‘ived during growth (he leaves acrpiire a slightly 
bitter taste, whicli tends to decrease tln‘ market value of the j)lant'N. 
This d(‘fe(*t is more prc^valent during the latt‘ spring, early summer, and 
autumn ])lantings. 

The ‘'oil should be well eultivate<l, and it is desirable that, wJiere 
])Ossible, large (piantities of well-rotted farmyard manure la* ineor- 
porated with the soil. Should fresh manure be us(‘d some time should 
elaps(‘ before planting. 

Lettu(*e may be growui in a seed-bed and transplanted into rows, 
allowing 12 inches bet^veeu tlie })lants. Th<* seisl may also l>e sown 
directly into tin* row and the plants latm* tliinned out to the required 
distance. 

Sow the seed thinly and cover lightly with fine soil, and then firm the 
ground gently. 

During the growing period the soil around the plants must be kept 
cultivated, but care must be taken not to allow any soil to get on or into 
the heaits of the plants, ("onstant watering is essential and the soil 
should never be allo^ved to dry out. Should the plants appear to be 
growing slowly an application of liquid manure would be beneficial, or, 
failing this, a top-dressing of nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia at 
tlie rate of 1 to 2 cwt. per acre. These fertilizers should be s})read lightly 
over the ground, but under no cireumstances on the plants. 

Lettuce should be marketed as soon as possible after cutting, as they 
deteriorate in quality very quickly. 

The cabbage type of lettuce is the popular one in Queensland, and 
should be eut for market as soon as possible after hearting. For home 
use lettuce may be used earlier. 

Popular varieties for planting are:— 

Neu) York or NeapoHian ,—A very large variety, best suited for 
planting in the cooler months. 

Icchcrg.—A large, good-hearting variety, with crinkled leaves^and 
pink tips, suitable for planting in warm weather. 

A pamphlet on packing of lettuce for market is obtainable free on 
i^pplication to the Department of Agriculture and Stock. 
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The Fruit Market. 

J. H. GKKCJOKY, Instructor in Fruit Packing. 

\ S these notes are beinj> written, good rains are falling tlironghont 
^ Australia, breaking a jirolonged dry spell. This should help to 
maintain sound trading eonditions foi an extended i>erio{i. 

Stone fruits are now nearing the eiiti of their season. Ihuatuse of 
the dry weather, brown rot has not been a sourcf^ of heavy l(»ss this 
season. 

New season’s apples are in good supply, and ])i*i''es have bt*en 
satisfaetory. 

Ibinanas have risen to payable prices, whieli should eoritinue for 
some months 1o eoine. 

The marketing of green pineapples on southern maikets still gives 
<*aiise for eomjdaint, and should be di'>eontjnuod. A selienu* has bf^en 
inaugurated for the supply of ease lots direet to couiitiw homes, and is 
meeting with eonsiderable success. There is no doiiht thil sehoiies of 
this kind '*an he of great a>^sislanee in relieving 1h(* market during 
pei’iods of over-production. 


TROPICAL FRUITS. 

Bananas. 

Sijdneff. —Cavendish: Sixes, T2s. to 15s.; sevens, 15s. to 17s.; eights 
and nines, 17s. to 19s. 

Melbourne. —(hivendish: Sixes, 12s. to 14s.; sevens, 14s. to lbs,; 
eights and nines, lbs. to 18s. 

Pineapples. 

Brisbane .—Smooth leaf, 2s. 6d. to 5s. jier ease; liipley, 3s. to bs. 
ease; Loo.se—Smooth leaf, Is. to 3s. per dozen; Hipley, Gd. to 2s. Gd. 
dozen. 

Hydney, —Smooth leaf, Gs. to 8s. per ease. 

Melbourne .—Smooth leaf, 7s. to l)s. per case. 

Papaws. 

Bnsbane. —^Yarwun, 9s. to 11s. bushel half; Locals, 2s. to 5s. bushel. 
Pew special to 6s. 

Sydney —10s. to 18s. tropical case. 

Melbourne. —IGs. to 18s. Specials higher. 

Mangoes. 

Brisbane .—The mango season is now finished. Prices have been 
very satisfactory for good fruit throughout the season. 

Avocados. 

Brisbane .—Small lines of this fruit have appeared on the mai^ket. 
The warning about sending immature fruit to the market applies just 
the same to avocados as to other fruits. 
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CITRUS FRUITS. 

Oranges. 

Brisbane .—American navel oranges have been appearing on the 
I^risbane market. ^‘Snnkist’’ brand, the quality is good, an<l sold at 
32s. to 34 r. per export ease. New South Wales Valencias, 12s. to 17s. 
bushel. 

Grapefruit. 

Brisbane .—Palestine grapefruit, 26s. to 29s. per export case (1^ 
bushels). 

Lemons. 

Brisbane. —Gayndah, 16s. to 22s.; Locals, 8s. to 15s.; Bcnyendu, 
2()s. to 24s.; Viet(H‘ian, 17s. to 2(ts.; Queensland, 2(h. to 26s. 


DECIDUOUS FRUITS. 

Apples. 

B)i,^banr. —Cookers, os. to 7s.; Jonathan 8s. to 12s.; Granny Smith. 
7s. to Ids.; Delieious, Ts. to 13s. Many lines of Granny Smith are 
immature, as prices show. 

Sifclmcy. —Granny Smith, 7s. to 9s.; McIntosh Ked, 6s. to 8s.. 
Jonathan, 8s. to 11s.; Delicious, 8s. to 12s. 

Pears. 

Brisbane .—Victorian W.B.C., 9s. to 12s.; GanselPs Bergoraot, 6s. 
to 11s.; N.S.W. W.B.C., 10s. to 13s.; Beaure (’ap, 7s. to 11s.; l^ackham^s 
Triumph, 8s, to 12s. 

Peaches. 

Brisbane. —Stanthorpe, bs. to 6s. half-busliel. 

Nectarines. 

Brisbane. —4s. to 7s half-bushel. 


Plums. 


Brisbane. —Ponds, 6s. to 8s.; President, 6s. to 7s. 6d.; Grand Duke, 
5s. to 7s. 


Quinces. 

Brisbane .—To 6s. per case. 


OTHER FRUITS. 

Grapes. 

Brisbane.—Wnhhhm Gross, 7s. to 9s.; Muscats, Ss. to 7s. 6d. 

Tomatoes. 

Brisbane —Ripe, 2s. to 5.s.; Green, 3s. to 5s.; Coloured, 4s. to 6s.. 
Hydtiey. —4s, to 7s. half-bushel. 

Passion Fruit. 

Brisbarie. —8s. to 14s. 

Sydney. —14s. to 20s. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, VEGETABLES, &c. 

Carrots. —3(1. to Is. 3d. bundle. 

Bockmelons. —3s. to 7s. dozen; 5s. to bs. per case. 

Cucumbors. —3s. to bs. bushel case. 

PumpMns. — Brisbam —9s. to 14s. ba^?; Sjjdnaj —€12 to €16 per 

ton. 

Marrows. —2s. to Gs. dozini. 

Lettuce. —6d. to 2s. 6d. dozen. 

Cabbages. —8s. to 18s. per bag; Specials to 22s., Locals, 2s. Gd. 
to 14s. dozen. 

Beans. —4s. to 6s. sugar ])ag. 

Peas. —6s. to 11s. sugar bag. 

Beetroot. —3d. to Is. 6d. bundle. 



{Photo.: Land^ Dcpart^ncnt 

Plate 145. 

A bridge under construetion on an access road to a North Quoeiislancl jungle. 
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General Notes 



Staff Changes and Appointments. 

Mr. E. T?. .Assigtaiit Tocliiiologiat, Burt‘au of Siij’Jir Exp<.‘r)uu‘iit Stations^ 

has been a]>po'nto(l diief Assislaiit Mill Tochnolog^ist, Bureau of Bugar Experiment 
Stations. 

Mr. II. .Ianis, Keseareh Oliiecr, and Mr. J). O. Atherton, Assistant Bost^areh 
OflioeTj I)o]vartTneiit of Agrieiilttire and Stock, have b(*en transferred from Too- 
woomt)a to Brisbane, and from AUit'rton to Toowaxmihn, Tes])ectively. 

Mr. J. Shilkin, IbV.Sc., has been ai)pointed Veterinary Surgeon (Milk 
Investigation), r)o])artn)ont of Agriculture and »Stock. 

Mr. E. A. Tvlanning has been ai>tH>int<‘d acting inspector of stock during the 
absence on lea\e of Mr. B. B. Itole.s, t’lerk of P»‘tly Sessions, Boonah. 

Mr. .R, d. (\ P]en (Rochdale) has been ajipointed an honorary protector under 
the Eauna Ib'otection Act. 

Mr. N. V. E. ibirr, Inspector of Stock, Slaugliterliouses, and Dairies, has been 
transferred fn»m Toou<ioinba to dnndovvae. 

Mr, R. P. M. Bhoil, Chief Plcrk of the Department of Agrieulture and Stock, 
h*»s been aT>fJointed Acting Pnder S<*eretary during the al)sence on sick leave of 
Mr. R. Wilson. 

Mr. Sheu’t has also been appointed Deputy' for Air. AVilson as a member of 
the Rural Dinelopment Board for the period of the latter’s absence. 

Mr. H. S. Hunter, Senior Clerk (Marketing), has been temporarily appointed 
to the position of Acting Director of Marketing during Mr. Wilson's absence from 
office. 

Mr. Bulcock's Records. 

When Mr. Biilcoek cro.sses the seas to study the cattle industry in Argentine 
and South Africa he will take with him tno enviable records. He has been 
Minister for Agriculture longer than any predecessor; and the other day he was 
re-elected for the ‘■eventh time President of the Council of Agriculture and chair¬ 
man of the executive committt'e. 

No preiious Minister in the department has held such a long period record. 
In apjK'arance he is more like a student than a farmer, but agriculture runs in 
his blood. Ho was burn on an irrigation farm in Victoria, and studied agricul¬ 
ture at the Wagga Agricultural Farm, getting a fir.st-class general knowledge of 
agriculture and stock-breeding. 

In 1019 he followed the late Mr. T. d. Ryan as menib(T for Barcoo, becoming 
the youngest nn^mlxu’ at that time in the t^uoensland Parliament. Seven years 
ago he became ^linjster for Agriculture, and so far as f know he is so satisfied with 
the department in William street that lie is not likely to ask for a change of 
portfolio—* ‘ Queenslander ’' in Th( Vouricr Moil. 

Mulgrave Local Cane Prices Board. 

An Order in Council has been issmal under **Thc Jlcgulation of Sugar Cane 
Triccfi Acts, 1915 io 190^,'^ constituting a local sugar cane prices board in 
respect of the Mulgrave Oeiitral mill and in respect of 11 h‘ lands of canegrowers 
set out in siu'h Order in O^oniicii. The board shall ^-onsist of lour inember-i and a 
chairiuan. 

Incubation of Eggs at Hatcheries. 

The hV'gniatioii^^ under the Diseases in I’oultry Acts ha\e been atutmded to pro* 
\ide Hint 1 lie owner of every r(‘gid(‘iel hatclu*ry shall cimild/ at all linu^s with the 
following CHUiditions:™ 

lle shall not ferrnit the incubafio]! at .such hatcliery of a)iy egg otlu’r than 
an (‘gg ]jr<;duced Hien^at or at some other regisfeia d liatchery, or Hint is 
the ]product of poultry the oAvner of wdiich has bemi issued with a 
certificate by t]u> Department of Agriculture and Stock to the eaVet that 
such poultry lia\e biaai blood tested, unless at such registered luitchery 
pritvision is mfule for hatching by tlic use of a separate incubator eggs 
not so produced. 

Further, he Hmll not allow’ any egg produced at his hatchery to be placed 
in any infuibator except an ineuliator at a registered hatchery. 
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Road Aecidenft due to Carelessness. 

Of the eighty-one motor accidents in Brisbane streets in the week ended 
4th February at least forty-eight are ascribed by the police to preventable causes. 

Issuing a recent w^eekly return the Ooinmissioiier of Police (ATr. Carroll) said 
that a deplorably large number of collisions eouid hav(3 been averted. Comnion 
among the causes of accidents were— 

Failure to keep clear sight of the road. 

Pulling out suddenly from the kerb. 

Failure to take rc^asonaljle precautions. 

Driving on wrong side. 

('rossiiig intersections without due care. 

Spijoding. 

Two straying cows, a scooter, and a steam roller helped to make up the 
total of 111 accidents. None was fatal, but twenty-nine ]')crsoi)s were injured, 
three seriously. 


Folly of Oyer-fattening Pigs. 

Kef erring to rG]K>rta received at his Pcparlmeiit of the quality of meat (exported 
to the United Kingdom from Queensland and other Australiaii ^Stales, the lion, 
the Atinister for Agriculture and .Stock, Air. F. W. Bulcock, remarked that to 
pig raisers it wall l>e of special interest to note that in the Commerce I)e])artmcut, 
Chief Vot(‘riuary ()lli<'er‘s monlhly report containing extracts from n'ports of the 
Vt'terinnrv Odicer in London, special mention is made of the qualify and <‘ 0 udit,ioii 
of Australian frozen j»(»rk arriving on the London markets. 

In the daiuiary, 1939, report the following references appear: -• 

Frozen Fork. 

Over the past two years, Australian baconers have V)nilt up an. ijici'easlngly 
g(»od reputation with Unitetl Kingdom curer.<, but iu recent weeks many 
(omjdaiiits liave l)oeri lU'ceived from carers and agents rr*gaJ(Jing the number 
of ('verfat carcases shipped, more particularly from (Jiicmislaud but also from 
Western A ustralia. 

Ont^ eurer who anliei]>ale<L on previous expcu'ience, tliat a consignment 
lie Imught Avould produce dO per cent. No, 1 and dll piu* cent. No. Scl'ction.s 
stated that the results gavu' him the same projiortion of No. s and No,, TCs. 

Another leading eurer reported obtaining only 53 first Sidectiou out of a 
line, of fOO. Inquiries among agents, etc., show that complaints are widespread, 
ami cannot be attribmtcd wholly to the lower bacon prices ruling during the 
iniddh.* of the month. 'J’he position wull be made the subject of a scquirale report, 
but it is urged that producers wiio customarily breiuj for tiu* ]>orkcr trade 
1 h‘ advised not to fatten such carcases to tiie baconer class if: such <uin.uot be 
done without ju’oduciiig an over fat carcase. 

In this regard, it i.s interesting to note that the general impression here 
is that home biiconer production for next year will bo mK'ourug(>d by the 
lower world prices for feeding stuffs, and the possibilities are that bacon will 
bo cheaper than for some time past. 

For the first quarter of 1939, the Board of Trade aonouuccs that tlie 
following quantities of frozen pork may be admitted from the countries 
named: — 

United States of America . . .. . . • • 59,630 

Argentina .. . . . • • 32,948 

Brazil .. • • • • • * • • • • 2,755 

It will be seen from tliis report that there is no profitable demand on tlie 
overseas market for overfat pork or bacon pig carcases, and that the continuance 
of supply of such must inevitably result in the weakening of values and loss of 
reputation of Bominion |>ork products. 

The report also indicates the necessity of stricter grading of all pork ijroducts 
nud ol payment entirely on a basis of grade. 
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TrARS-Border Fruit and Vagetable Trade. 

Tlif A^siatant Minister for Agrieulture and Btock (Hon. D. A. Gledson) 
referred recently to an announcement by his colleague, Mr. Bulcoek, that he had 
communicated with the Minister for Agriculture in New South Wales protesting 
against the enforcement by that State of a new regulation which prohibited the 
transport of fruit and vegetables from (^eensland over the Border, and which was 
operating with undue harshness in western border towns. 

Mr. Gledson stated that a reply had now^ been received from the New Bouth 
Wales Minister intimating that he had given the matter very careful consideration, 
and had since issued instructions that in future fruit and vegetabltis are to be 
permitted to cross>■ the Border witlmit inspection and withtmt payment of inspection 
fees at Bonshaw, Texas, Brnithfield, Kootah, Boggabilla, Goondiwdndi, Bonanga, 
and Mungindi. The privilege, how'ever, has been gi'anted only on the distinct 
unWstanding that the fruit and vegetaldes are to be supplied solely for the 
consumption of local residents. 

B«Rana Industry Ballot. 

A Kegulation has been issued under the Fruit Marketing Organisation Acts, 
empowering the Committee of Bireetion of Fruit Marketing to conduct a jmll 
on the question of the issue of a direction relating to all bananas grown for market 
in the part of the Btate between the degree of latitude 25 degrees south (which 
runs just nortli of Maryborough) and the New Boutli Wales border. Notice of 
intention to issue the direction has already been published by the CommittiH* of 
Direction, and the regulation approved prescribes the conditions under wliieh the 
poll shall be held, the ballot paper to V)e uH(*d, and other requirements. 


Electric Shocks. 

In eases of edectric shock, the Director G(*neral of Health and Medical Bervices 
advises:— 

(1) l/’<t not go for the doctor. The jmtient may die while you are aw*ay. 
liCt the next person who comes go for him. 

(2) Switch off the current, taking hold of the switch with hands w’rapped in 
several thickiiess('s of dry cloth. 

(M) Do not touch the patient or the live wire with bare bands; e.g., use a 
f'lded coat witli eJuiHy pockets. 

(4) If you have loiig-haiulled shears, insulate them wdih several thickne.sses 
of dry clotli, and cut the wire. 

(5) if you have rubber gloves, snat(di the |>atieiit from the vvire by jj single 
(juick movement, not letting his ]>ody or the wire toucli your feel. 

(b) if none of these things are available, move the patient away from the 
live ware with a dry w’ooden stick, if possibh' with one movement only. 
A dry loop of garden hose may be use<l to drag the patient clear. 

(7) Immediately he is released, commence ariiiicial respiration and on 
no account should this wait until the doctor has arrived. The best method 
is the Bchaefer, or Prone Pressure method, done twadve limes a ini mite, 
not more. Kemejuber to kt^.> cool and keep counting, 

(8) Artificial respiration should be continued until tlu‘ body begiiis to stifien, 
which commences in about five hours. 

Cases have been knowm to recover after artificial respiration for three hours 
and more. 

Cases where artificial respiration was only carried out for half an hour or 
so migh! in many instances have recovered if contimuHl for an adequate period. 
No patient should bo believed dead, in spite of anyone’s opinion, until death- 
stiffening 1 egins. 

Wild Life Freservafion. 

An Order in Council has been issued under *^Thc Faima Protection A(n of 
1937,” declaring the timber reserves at Paluma and Mount Spec to be a sanctuary 
under and for the purposes of such Act. 

An Order in Council has been issued under ” T/u? Fauna Proteeiion Act of 
1937” declaring an area embracing Upper Numinbah and Bpringbrook to be a 
sanctuary under and for the purposes of suedi Act. 
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Answers to Correspondents 



BOTANY. 

Replies selected froon the outgoiiip mail of the Assistant Government Botanist, 

Mr. TV. I). Francis. 

Chicory. Paterson's Curse. Blanket Leaf. 

S. C. (Warwick) — 

1. Thi? very Tiiiicli branciierl twigjiv is cliieory i'irhoruin Intyhns. (1ii('ory 

has become naturansed in many parts of Australia, and is somewhat of a 
jiest in the southern parts of New Boiith Wales and in Victoria ami 8onth 
Australia. It has b<*eii estaldishod in Queensland for many years, and is 
moderately abundant on the Darling Downs. It does not seem to have 
spread here to the extent as it has done in the Southern States. When 
chicory runs wild it loses the large tap-root for which- it is mostly cultivated 
in Europe as an adulterant of coffee. 

2. The plant with blue dowers is Fchinm ptantaijineum. Daterson’s curse or 

blue weed. This jilant is a very serious pest in the wheat areas of New 
Bovitli WalovS, Victoria, and South Australia. Jn tine last State it is most 
generally known as *‘Salvation dane.It has liecn established in Queens¬ 
land for a numlHu* of yc^arSj but does not seem to have spread here to 
the same extent as in the Southern States. 

3. The third specimen is the lilanket leaf, rVr/;n.vm-a:» BJnflarin. Wt- Imve 

r<*ceiv(‘d this specimen at odd times, l>ut so far as we know it has never 
established its(df as a serious weed. We would like to kn'»w if it is 
s})reading in your hfcality, and lat(‘r on to receiv(‘ s: tM'inums with more 
a dva nced dowers. 

A Paspalum. Para Grass. Graiidifiora. 

T. G.d. (Ayr) — 

1, Vaspalnm oriiculare, one of the pas]»a)iim grasses, ]>ut dieidedly inferior to 
the cultivated Fas]}nhim dUatafnm, 

'2. Brachiaria mutiea (?), .Darn gj'ass, lietter known in Queensland, perhajis, as 
giant couch or Panienm mniicHm. If this grass is corri'ctly determined, it 
is a very palataiile and nutritious grass which is an iui])ortant 
constituent of the sown ] astures of Nortli Queensland, where* it 
lias received e(>nsideral)le ]>ublicity of late V)ecjnis(' (►f its use as a fattening 
graSsS. It has been successfully grown in South Queensland, |>ai t icularly 
in small areas, for ]»eriodical cutting or feeding off. It does well under 
cultivated conditions, but }>refers a ratluu- moist climate, jind in dry 
areas is confined to the edges of creeks and Idllalxmgs. It is \'evy frost- 
tender. 

3. Bva<diiari<i ramoNa var. grandifloia. This is an occasional coustitm ut (»f the 
native pastures and lias a fair rt'jmtation as a fodder grass. 

Creeping Knapweed. 

A.H, (Laidley) — 

Your specimen is the C^^eel)ing KnainvetMl, Ventivnia reprns, ji native of tlie 
east Mediterranean regions which has been estaldishcrl in Queensland 
for some time. In n*cent years, it seems to liavt* been very much on the 
increase, but lliis is the first time we reniembier receiving it from outside 
the Darling Downs. 

It is certainly a very serious weed pest, and <lifiicult to get rid of. Frequent 
cutting to prevent aeetl formation, and, more especially, to starve the 
underground stems by depriving them of the food-obtaining grc'en leaves, 
is the best metliod of eradication. Where practicable, this is liest done 
by repeatedly cutting it off below tlie surface of th(' ground. Where that 
is not practicable, arseiiic ]>entoxide might me sprayed on it, but it 
would probably have to be done several times. Plougliing probably only 
helps to spread the jdant, Imcause every underground portion cut with 
the plough or sfiade is capable of forming a new growth. In era<li<’atioii 
the best thing to do is to try to prevent the formation of green leaves 
as much as possible, until the underground parts are starved. 
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Roporf on Soetions of Sfemt of Trees from Barcarotfe/ Longreach, 

(Grracemeie, Bockhainpton)—^ 

The specimens of sections of trees from Bai’carolle are Ytrj valuable additions 
to our museum colleetioiis. An attempt at estimating the age of the 
sections has been made. It is quite evident from the results set out here¬ 
under that finality is not claimed by any means. We would like to have 
some particulars about the sections mentioned in the report—especially as 
to whether they were from living trees—and the year and the time of the 
year the trees were felled. 

1. Cross-section of Mulga tree (Acacia aneura) without bark, No. 137, Bar¬ 
carolle, Juiidah, via Longreach. The tree appears to liave betm dead for some 
time when tlie section was cut. The section appears to have been cut from the 
stem. It measures 1S.7 cm. (7.3 inches) average diameter, and is excentrie. Growth 
rings are prominent in the section except near the original centre. These growth 
rings appear to be very irregular. In places, wide rings are present. In other 
places, very fine rings are present. If the fine rings were counted, they would 
probably amount to more than 100. It is most improbable that each of these fine 
rings represents a yoa^^s growtl). In other words, it appears to the w’riler as 
unlikely that these fine rings are annual rings. If there are annual rings in the 
stem, they are to be sought for on the l,>asis of regularity tnid rliythiu. In a few 
places, regular and rhythmic rings in small groups of two or three are found. Each 
of these regular rings measures a.ppri>ximately 2 min. (1/12 inch in width), 
radius of the woody cylinder of the tree is 9.35 cm. 3,0 inches). When this radius is 
divided by the width of the regular rings (2 mm. or 1/12th inch), the figure 17 
is obtained. This figure represents the estimated age of the tree in years. It 
is (piite likely that tlii.s inetliod gives the minimiun age of the tre<', as the regular 
rings probably repr<?sent the growth of a normal season. We know on tlie otlier 
hand that many of the seasons are characterised by a shortage of J'uin, when 
growth would be sujipressed. 

The rijigs in the cross section are (*omj)o.sod of alternating l,)ands of W’ood 
tis.sue. Usually a light-coloured band alternates with a dark-coloured band. The 
light-coloured band derivi.'s its colour fiami the fact that iu it, vessels (pores) with 
their surrounding wood parenchyma (soft tissue) are very fro(]Ucnt. These vessels 
with their surrounding pareTichyma are pale in colour. The dark band is made 
up principally of W'ood fibres which are dark-brown in colour. \*osso1h and their 
surrounding parenchyma are scattered in the dark })and, but they are so few in 
number, that they do not impart their light colour to the liand. Wood fihre.s are 
also present in the light l)and, but they an* decidedly fewer in number tJinri in 

the dark band. Occasionally a ^•ery fine pale ring is seen, ivhi('h is composed 

mostly of w'ood paroncljyma. Tlie norma) growtli ring is composed of a light 
band and a dark band. The light band repre.sents tlie spring or early summer 
wood. The dark band represents the late summer or autumn wood. 

2. (jros.s-section of stem of Oldgee (Ararui Ca/nhn//^ i)^ No. 136, Barcarolle, 

Jundah, via Ijongreach. The average diameter of the woody cylinder t>f the section 
W'US cut. The section appears to have l>ccn cut from the stem, d'he woody cyVimh*r 
has average diameter of 24 cm. (9.4 inches). The rings are pcrhaj>s a little 
h‘ss ])i'om;inei)t than in the Mulga section. There are very numerous fine rings 
almost throughout the section. The.se fine rings measure from less tlian .6 mm. to 
1 mm. in breadth. It seems tmUkely' to the w'riter that ea('h these %’ery fine 

rings is laid down in a single year. In other words, it is not considered pirobable 
that tliese fimj rings are annu.*Jl rings. In some parts of tlie section, there are 
wider rings, which on account of their regularity, present an appearance of 

rhythm Mssociated with annual rings. These wider rings occur together in 

groups of two up to five rings. These wider rings are presumed to be annual. 
They average 2.35 mm. (about 1/11 inch). The radius of the woody cylinder, 
12 cm. (4.7 inches), when divided by the average width of the pr(*sijin 0 d annual 
rings, gives the figure 51. Accordingly, 51 is the estimated age of the tree in 
years. As in the case of the section of the Mulga, this figure may represent the 
minimum estimated age of the tree. Presumably the rings which we measured 
as annual were laid down in a normal or good season. In dry seasons, the growth 
of W’ood tissue wmuld be lessened. Prom this it would appear that the actual, age 
of the tree may be considerably more than the figure given here. 

The anatomical constitution of the growth rings in the Gidgee is essentially 
similar to that in the Mulga. See dcsCTiption in the report on the section of 
Mulga, 

3. Section of Gidgee (Acacia Camhagei), No. 135, Barcarolle, Jundah, via Long- 
reach. The woody cylinder of this section has an average diameter of 21 cm. 
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( 8.2 inches). Jn many parts of the section there are fine rin^^s varying froni 1-2 mm. 
iu width. In places there are series of regular rings of 2-3, which average 2 mm. 
(3/ll2! inch) in width. It is assumed that those regular rings occu'rring- in series 
are annual. When the radius of the section, 10.5 cm. (4.1 inches) is divided by the 
average wddth of the assumed annual rings, the figure 52 is obtaiiuMj. This figure 
represents th€^ estimated age of the tree in years. For the reasons given in the 
previous reports, on the sections of Mulga and Gidgee, tliis figure is to be regarded 
as the minimum estimated age of the tree. 

4. Section of stem of Budda (Eremophila Mitchellii), No. 139, Barcarolle, 
Jtiiidah, via Ijongreach. The average diameter of the w'oody cylinder of the section 
measures 12.8 cm. (5 inches). The section appears to have been cut from a dead tree 
and a considerable portion of it had decayed. Numerous rings are evident 
in the section. The smaller rings measured .5 mm. in width. A few 
regular ring.s were found in series Of twa) to four rings. The.se iH^gidar rings 
averaged 1.7 mm. in width. These regular rings may represent annual rings. When 
the radius of the section, 6.4 cm. (2.5 inches) is divided by the average width of 
the regular rings, the figure 38 is obtained. This figure represents the estimated 
age of the tree in years. As in the other sections, this figure is to be regarded 
as the minimum estimated age. 

Section of (.’orkwood {Erythrma vrspcrtilio)^ Barcarolle, Jundali, via 
Loiigreach, No. 138. Section aj^parently cut through stem. Woody cylinder 
measures 16.9 cm. (65 inches) average diameter, A characteristic of this species 
is its thick, corky bark from which it derives its commoji name, Corkwood. The 
bark in this section measured 5 cm. (2 inches) in thickness. At first sight growth 
rings are not apparent in this section. But upon closer examination, a numf)er of 
widely spaced rings are faintly visible. These rhags average 5.5 nxm. (mnuiy 
I inch) in width. These rings are fairly regular and rhythmical, and have the 
appearance of annual rings. The radius of the woody cylinder, 8.4 cm, (3i inches), 
wh<?n divided l)y the average width of the presumed annual rings, gives the figure 
15. Thi.s would repr(*sent the minimum estimated ago of the tree in years. As the 
rings are so indistinct, it is quite possible that some of tlio intervening rings were 
missed. The estimated age is therefore very (|uestionable. 

The growdh rings 4 are so faint in this section that their anjJtomv could not 
be described accurately. One can assume, liowover, that the visibi'lity of the 
rings, however faint, is conditioned by alternating zones of coarse and fiiu' tissue, 

"Native Sarsapariiia." 

L.A.K. (Xanango) — 

The 8 ])e(dmen is HanUnheryia monophylUi, sometimes called native sarsa¬ 
parilla. -It is a legume. The plant is a tvviuer w’ith dee]) blue or purple 
fiowers. When iu flower it is attractive in appearance. 

Italian Millet. 

8 . (Tow'nsville) — 

The specimen is Italian millett (S^taria an luimial grass (both 

palatable .and nutritious. As the plant is jmturaUsed, it could I 0 regarded 
as a weed in cultivation. 

Twin Leaf or Gail Weed. 

W.P. (Roma) — 

The specimen is twin leaf or gall weed, Zygophyllum apicalatum. This species 
is fairly common in Weslern Queeuslaiu), Ibsuaily it is avoided by steck, 
which suggests that it is unpalaial)le. Howawer, it is not known to l)e 
definitely poisonous. 

Sword Bean. 

8 .G.W. (Mulgeldie) — 

The specimen of Iho bean you send is from the sword bean, CittuuaJw vnslj 

This bean, i.s regarded as edilde in tlava and other places. The young 
pods are used as a vegetable, and the seeds of the maturit pods are rtuuoved 
and boiled in the same w'ay as beau seeds. When in doubt, it is always 
a» well to eat only a smali quantity at first, to avoid any risk of poisoning* 
There are twm varieties of this bean, the edible one hus rose coloured or bglit 
red tiowers, turning violet. The poisonous one has a white .flower which 
turns pink and has a larger pod than the non-poisonous one. Your specimen, 
however, leaves little doubt that this particular pod is from the edible 
variety. 
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Rural Topics 



CHecking Erosion. 

Last year almost a millioii acres of farm land in the United States were 
planted with an eye to protecting fields from soil erosion by strip-cropping, that is, 
planting with alternate strips of open-cultivated and close-lowing crops. This 
method of nailing down soil is now being used in almost every State in the Union. 

Htripa of legumes or other close-growing crops between strips of corn, cottom 
tobacco, and other open-cultivated crops on sloping fields slow down the run-off 
of surface water, filter out soil particles, and cause large quantities of water to 
soak into the soil. Tlie most effective kind of strip-cropping has rows running 
round hillsides instead of straight up and down. Each horizontal furrow and harrow 
drag acts as a tiny dam to retard the run off of rain winter. 


A Farmer's View of Taxation. 

It is human nature to growl at every tax imposition, but here is a leading 
farmer's viewpoint expressed in the course of a recent talk on things in general:— 
‘'You know,’’ he said, “we are all inclined to moan about the taxes we have to 
pay, but there is a good side to the tax question, when all is said and done. [Jnder 
a democratic form of government like ours and in a country in which every man 
and woinun has a vote, we could easily vote all taxes out of oxistoncc, provided 
we were fully united. But if we abolished taxation altogether, where w'ould we 
be then? Taxes, after all, rejiresent good roads, modern schools, soil and water 
conservation, reaforestation, electric ]>ow'er, police ])rotection, the assistance of 
the Agricultural and other Government Departments, and a hundred other stu'vices. 
These things—all esscmtials in our civilisation—can’t be had for nothing. Ijook 
what lack of moderu facilities meant to the old people—loss of time, hard living, 
no schooling, ))ad roads and all sorts of inconveniences, tlie lack of which made 
life very difiicult. The joke of it is that to-day commodities and services are 
charged to taxation to which everyone contributes, while in tlie old days those 
things Avere listed under the head of individual living exptmses. Ho long as tlu^ 
money is spent on service to tlu* coimnunity in general, I don’t s('e what there is 
to whinge about.” 


How it is done in England. 

A news item from England: — 

“A farmer Avas convicted at Weymoutli for so ueglecllng a ewe that she died 
from maggots. He was bound over for three years not to own, keep or tend 
cattle, sheep or pigs during that period. In his ai)peal against the (‘onviction, the 
sentence Avas commuted to a fine of £25—^the maximum penalty—togctlier Avith a 
Avarning that if he again ax)peared before the court on a similar offence he ran 
a serious risk of being sent to i^rison. ” 

Mechanisation of Farming. 

The January tractor school for farmers, at the Queensland Agricultural College, 
showed an extraordinary interest of the young man on the laud in the mechanical 
side of farming. The attendance at the school Avas remarkable for numl>ers and 
keenness. Tractors and other farm machinery of the latest types Avero provided 
foi* their instruction. There is no dobut about the popularity of tln^se summer and 
Avinter schools for farmers at the College. 

It is remarkable how far we have progressed in the uae of mechanical aids in 
cultivation and harvesting in recent years. 

There are, of course, many obidous limitations to the inodernising of farm 
etjuipment. Home holdings are too small for the economical use of modern •imple¬ 
ments. Then there is the old bugbear of capital cost, from Avhieh very few of us 
are free. W^e have reached the stage, however, at which most farmers—on new 
country especially—have in mind the possibilities of mechanical power and equipment. 

Machinery progress is typical of the present age, and the farmer of the future 
Avill, no doubt, become more and more dependent on engineering knowledge. 
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The Nutritional Value of Paiteurised Milk. 

■ Through experiments conducted at three centres in th(‘ United Kingdom, it has 
t>cen found there is no significant difference in tlie nutritive value of |>asteuriBed 
jPind raw milk. This is what the committee of the Privy Council for the organisation 
hnd development of agricultural research has reported: — 

‘^It is reassuring to know" from impartial inquiry tliat tlic process of pasteurisa¬ 
tion as an added safeguard against unprevciitable sources of infection and post- 
milking containinatioii on the farm is unobjectionable from the nutritional ])oint of 
viow". At the same time, it must n(>t be forgotten that careless handling of ])astcuris 

ing plant may re-contaminate the milk.The ideal is to supply milk from healthy 

herds, and the freeing of other dairy herds from disease. That should l»e the primary 
policy of the clean milk campaign. 

Milking to Music. 

Professor Alackintosh of the Dairy Itese.'ircli Department at Heading University, 
England, has stated tliat “a pleasant atmos]d)ere that brings contentment is always 
more conducive to milk production than noise and disturbance,’^ An English dairy 
farmer wdio lias tried it out says that cows milked to music close their eyes 
dreamily, twitcli their ears, and keep time ^vith their tails. Their yield is alway.s 
more generous when tliey are given selections from the radio or grainoi)hone. ” Not 
:i few farmers, it is reported, have lately installed loud speakers iji their cowsheds, 
and their cows are given selections of music during milking time. 

When you come to think of it, the basis of this notion is ])r()bably llie old 
idea of the dairymaid wlio sang as she milked the cows. 

Original Australian Ratearch. 

Home of the most interesting sessions of the Science Congress were those at wdiicli 
were revealed the results of exclusive AustTalian research. No other country lias 
made greater progress in the study of electrical conditions in the higher atmosphere— 
researches of vital importance to all modern short-w'ave wireles.s communication. 

Another bit of original Australian researcli described was the exj>erimental 
work on the treatment of l>lue mould in tobac<’o. An account was given of the 
success achieved in the treating of the soil and roots of the tobacco plant wdth 
benzol, and it can be only a matter of time before the advantages of this treatment 
become known in every country where tobacco is grown. 

Taken all in all, the Congress was an unqualified success. It stimulated fresh 
thought and created new* and valuable friendships. And, more than anything else, 
it splendidly achieved the most important object of giving a strouger impulse and 
a more systematic direction to scientific inquiry and, in some mea.snrt*, the 
beneficial application of its results. 

Empire Marketing. 

A proposal to extend the functions of the Empire Beef Cuuncil to include 
the orderly marketing of mutton and lamb in Great Britain is regarded as the 
first practical step towards giving effect to resolutions of the Kniuire Producers’ 
Conference in Sydney last year. A bold scheme to link Empire agricultural markets 
and intere8t.s is now" in })rospect, and it is }>ossible, if not probnble, that the 
resolutions will l)e endorsed by the British* authorities concerned. As the chief 
resolution of the confereuee affirmed the principle of commodity councils on the 
lines of the Empire Beef Oo\incil, it wmuld appear that a definite move to apply the 
principle generally may soon be made. Ttie whole outlook has changed since tlie 
conference last year, and the opinion now is that the international situation has 
strengthened th-o Sydney decisions. 

It is believed that the establishment of convmodity (‘ouncils. as proposed, for 
our exportable x>rimary' products, will strengthen rather than prejudice the position 
of the producers in the several exporting countries of the Empire. Through such 
councils they will l)e able to place their views before the British Government should 
that Government deem it necessary to regulate imports of primary products other 
than meat. 

To CHeok a Bad Habit in Calves. 

Bkim milk-fed calves are often seen sucking each other after the buckets have 
been emptied. This bad habit should be stopped. Septic conditions, malformed 
teats, distorted udders, and early lactation in heifers may be traced to the habit 
pf calf sucking calf. Either keep the calves away from one another by leg-roping 
Until the taste of milk has dissipated, or feed them with meal—e.g., crushed or 
grottnd grain, pollard, bran, &c .—immediately after they have finished the milk. 

15 
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Farm Notes 



APRIL. 

S CJMMEE fallowed wheat lands will now be in good eonditioiij and can be 
maintained in good tilth by a light surface working after all rains in excess 
of 30 points, or sufTicient to cake the surface soil. 

Seed wheat can be prepared and held ready for iinmediate sowing by grading, 
and treating with an approved bunticidal dust t’or the prevention of boll smut. 

Copper carbonate or the mercury dusts Agrosan and Owesan will be found 
effective for this purpose, using from 1 to 2 oz. per bushel, according to the 

efficiency of the mixing apparatus utilised. 

Seed barley and oats should be treated witli a mercury dust, or with formalin 
in preference to copper carbonate. 

The njain sowings of winter cereals and legumes recpiired for winter and spring 
feed will be made during the month; and growers are advised to include field peas 
or tares at the rate of 20 lb. seed }>er acre, thereby increasing the nutritive value 

of the fodder secured. Algerian oats predominate in |>reKent sowings, but the 

barleys, Cape and 8kinless, in addition to the slower maturing varieties of wheat are 
also of value. 

April and May are favoured months for the sowing f)f lucerne, the area 

luider whicli valuable crop slioiild be extended whenever [lossible. lly sowing when 
weed growth is at a minimum, the young plants have a better cluuice to become 
thoroughly established, and there is less likedihood of the surface soil drying out 
and affecting germination, than if early summer sowings are made. 

From 10 to 12 llj. seed per acre is amj)le on the l)est lucerne lands, but where 
sown largely for grazing purposes in the drier districts 3 to 4 lb. per acre will be 
found sufficient. 

Root crops sown during March w’ill be making fair growth, and should be 
thinned out to permit of full development. Further sowings of mangolds, swede 
turnips, sugar beet, field carrots, kahl rabi, and rape may be made wdiere soil 
moisture is favourable. With the drier conditions anticipated, maize harvesting 
will become general in the southern districts, as once the cobs are mature, it is 
preferable to harvest and store away from weathering influences and weevils, whicR 
are often prevalent in the field at this season. 

Full i3artiC3ilars regarding the fumigation of maize with carbon l>ivSiilphide 
can be obtained from the Department of Agrictulture and Btock, Brisbane. 

♦Sorghums, together with other summer fodder crops, which are approaching 
maturity, and are not required for green fodder, should be conserved as silage 
wherever i>ossible, as it is certainly better to have too much fodder rather than too 
many livestock. 

Pumpkins required for storage should be allowed to ripen in the field, gathering 
with the short stalk attached, and storing in a dry airy shed, preferably on slatted 
shelves to permit of rapid inspection for possible decay. 

Winter grasses and clovers may be sown during April in districts suitable for 
their growth, but such sowings must be made on thoroughly prepared cultivation. 


We have received a number of Order Forms for this Journal from 
which the names of the senders have been omitted. Until the senders 
supply their names the Journel cannot, of course, be despatched. 
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APRIL. 

F or overseas or interstate markets only perfect fruit sliould be selected, and it 
should be ^jraded for size, colour, and quality, and properly packed, only one 
grade of fruit being packed in a case. 

All orchards, vineyards, and plantations not thoroughly clean should receive 
early attention, for from now until the next rainy season the ground must be 
kept in a thorough state of tilth and free from weeds in order, firstly, to retain 
moisture in the soil; and, secondly, to enable birds, ants, and predacious insects to 
get at and destroy the pupte of fruit flies and other pests harbouring in the soil. 

Banana and pineapple plantations should be put into good order, and kept free 
from weed growth. 

Land to V>e planted with trees should be prepared now, and it is always advisable 
to allow newly clearod land time to sweeten before planting. 



Plate 146. 

Wealth in Wood.—L ogs from the Rain Forest at Banbulla, North Queensland. 
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Our Babies. 

Under this heading a series of short articles, by the Medical and Nursing 
Staffs of the Queensland Baby Clinics, dealing with the care and general wel¬ 
fare of babies has been planned in the hope of maintaining their health, increas- 
irig their happiness, and decreasing the number of avoidable deaths. 

REST AND SLEEP 

^HE new-born l)al)y normally sleeps nine-tenths of its time, and at six 
* months two-thirds of its time. Baby should be trained to sleep at 
the same time every day and all night. The hal)it of sleeping peacefully 
is one of the clearest evidences of sound health. Normal healthy babies 
should be trained from tlie beginning to have no night feeding. This 
ensures an undisturbed night’s rest to tiie mother, and establishes baby 
in his proi^er rhythm from the start, saving him from the period of 
irritability, disturbed rest, and slackening of growth incidental to the 
lireaking of a bad habit a few months later. Why break in on the night’s 
rest? Why impart any tendency to insomnia at the start of life? 
Happy is the baby who sleeps all night from the dawn of existence. 

It is well to continue the morning rest until the child is three or 
four years old, esp)ecially during summer, when ehildren wake early. 
Even if the child does not sleep, the habit of resting is of great value. 
A short rest or sleep restores a child wonderfully, and the result is that 
there is no crossness or fatigue at the end of the day. 

In forming good habits of rest and sleep, regularity is necessary. 
Do not pick baby up when he cries at night. However, the mother 
should make sure that baby is dry, that he is snug and comfortable. It 
is possible to change baby’s napkin without waking him. 

The baby should be trained as soon as possible to sleep during the 
hours when the mother is busiest with her household duties, he will 
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CHECK Ihese VALUES. You 
_Can'l Buy Better! 


PRAMS 

Lacquered Pith or 
Reedtcx lined 
body, under 
springs 


Mattresses 

(quality specials) 44 
lbs., 4 ft. 6 in.. In 
Fibre & 1 Pillows. 



COTS 

Pine, 4 ft. X 2 H. 

29/6 




gl 111 Ul I RH AULUIII.>JL 

FIVEWAYS...WOOLLOONCABBA .. .South BRISBANE 


PROTECT YOUR PROPERTY 

Against White Ants! 

We ALSO MAKE If you find the slightest sign of white ants about your 

Strnet^s Phmohoru* Paste home, sheds, or fences then there is only one thing to 

Street s Phosphorus paste ^ 

for the extermination of .... ^ 

rats and mice. Price, Is,; STREET S WHITE ANT CURE 

Kailage Paid, Is, 6d. proven remedy for these pests. A few 

And Street's Non-poison- pence spent on Str^rot's now will save you pounds in 
ou. Cockroach Powder et ^TA'drSZ P'"* 

Is. dd. per tin; Postage 

^ I WM. STREET O SON 

CANBERRA BUILDINOS, ANN STREET, BRISBANE 

Agents In all principal country centres 
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WHILE THEY LAST! 

Implements 

f Cultivators, 

^ Harrows, Crc. 

FOR SALE 

AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 

WRITE FOR SPECIAL FOLDER ON REDUCED LINES 


Engineering Supply 
Coy. of Austrnltft Ltd. 




Edward Street, 
BRISBANE 


WHOLESALE SACRIFICE OF 

MEN'S WORK TROUSERS 

REGULAR RETAIL SELLING PRICES SMASHED! 


LEADING MANUFACTURER'S TROUSER STOCKS PURCHASED AT 
HUGE DISCOUNTS. 

' COCK OF THC WALK " 


THE " EAGLE " 


Usually 6/11, Special 4/11 
Price, Pair ■ # ■ ■ 


Usually 8/6, Special ^ i 
Price, Pair ^ / 


1 THE "TRUMP" 

J Usually 8/11, Special / 1 1 

1 Price, Pair W/ ■ ■ 

" INVINCIBLE " 1 

Usually 9/11, Special "7/11 1 
Price, Pair * F ■ ■ S 

1 "JOKER" 

1 Usually 10/6, Special 

1 Price, Pair O / ^ 

"ENDURANCE" | 

Usually 10/11, Special fl /< | 

Price, Pair O/ O | 


' HERCULES " 

Usually 11/6, Special 
Price, Pair 


" PEERLESS " 

8/11 5/1.1 


THESE BARGAINS DESPATCHED FREIGHT FREE IN QUEENSLAND. 

CRIBB FOOTE LTD. 

IPSWICH—OLD. 

- *.. 
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take a long sleep during the morning. As baby grows older he should 
not be encouraged to have a long sleep in the late afternoon as he will 
then not be ready to go to sleep after the evening meal at 5.30-6 p.m. A 
late afternoon sleep also interferes with the early afternoon outing. It 
would be a great advantage to the entire household, apart from tlie health 
and benefit accruing to the child, if young mothers would (‘.ontrive to 
liave the baby and younger children asleep in bed l)efore the father 
arrives home for the evening meal. Never play with and excite a baby 
just before bedtime. While natural mothering and moderate handling 
is beneficial, injudicious or excessive handling or stimulation is highly 
injurious. 

Over Strained Babies Sleep Badly. 

Children are fond of babies and never tire of stimulating their 
funny performances, This should not be [)ermitt« d. Cnl'ortunately, 
some parents and friends are just as foolish in amusing tliemselvcs at the 
expense of the baby. A little gentle stimulation by tlu^ mother may be 
harmless and even Ixmefieial to some babies. Continual stimulation 
esi)eeially before bedtime spoils their sl(‘ep, u|)sets theii* nutrition, and 
makes them nervous and irrilabh*. This is giving them a v(uy })ad start 
in life, and may produce a state of restlessness, irritability, and bad 
temper which may be a serious handi(*a[). 

Some j)arents are in the iiahit of taking Ibeir eliildren, and even 
their liabies out with them in the evening shopping oj* visiting. In some 
instaiK^es tiicre is no one with wliom th(\v can l>e left, Init bab^^’s welfare 
should al\\'ay.s b(‘ considered first. Jt is worse still to tain* tliem to the 
cineriuLS, where they become over-tired or over-exciti*(l. and are exposed 
to great risks of inteetion with colds, intlueuza. and other diseasi's which 
may liave serious consp<pienees in a young child. 


COCKROACH CONTROL. 

(kx'kroavlies are iioelurnal, hiding during the day in dark corners 
and crevices, wln^re tlie^y eoiigregate in large numbers. In the bouse, they 
usually hide near th(‘ sink and drainboard, beliind tlie kitchen cabinet, 
and in similar places. If disturbed when foraging at night, they run 
rajiidly for slielter, and a knovvledgt‘ of \vh(U*e they conceal themselv'^s is 
usually the key to tlnfir eontrol. 

Ill Queensland, liouses are constantly being nuiifcsted by adults 
crawling and Hying in from outside, and no control measures can keep a 
building continuously free from the pest, if reinfestation is possible. 
Therefore it is first lux^essary to clean up all outbuildings and burn 
accumulated rubbish of any kind. All cockroaclies found hiding in pack¬ 
ages of food and merchandise being brought into the house should be 
destroyed. They may be killed mechanically or by spraying with a pro¬ 
prietary fiy spray. Crack fillers, such as putty or plaster of paris, can 
be used' effectively to close many openings used by cockroaches as avenues 
of escape to hiding places. Tliis is particularly important if cockroaches 
are coming In from adjacent apartments, through wall spaces, or along 
the plumbing fittings. 

Sodium fluoride is the best cockroach remedy for use in liomes which 
have already become infested. If the powder is not readily available in 
pure form, suitable commercial preparations, generally known as insect 
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powders, eoiitaining up to 80 per eeiit. sodium fluoride, can be obtained 
from any grocer. Sodium fluoride is poisonous to man if taken intern¬ 
ally in sufficient amounts, and it should be kept out of food and away 
from children and pet>s. If used with reasonabje care in cockroach con¬ 
trol, however, no harm will follow. It may be sprinkled by hand along 
the back of shelving, draining boards, and other places frequented by the 
pests. When so placed in the run ways the powder adheres to the limbs 
and is subsequently taken in through the mouth as tlie insect (deans itself* 
Sodium fluoride therefore acts as a stomach poison. Tlu^ j)<>wder remains 
effective indeflnitely in dry situations, but in very damp placets it may 
cake and become useless. 

Sodium fluoi'ide is best applied with a small duster or bellows and 
blown into the hiding places. In this way more cockroaches are directly 
affected, for they die rapidly when the ]>owdcr is blown directly on them. 
The application should be made in the evening and the powder left for 
two or three days. Pretpient treatments are usually necessary at 
intervals of one or two weeks if the p(\st is to l)e kept under control. 

— I). O. Atherton. 


A BLAZE OF COLOUR. 

[Folhwing are eoctraete from an, mteresiing and .suggestive curtiale hy Redvers 
J. Blait? in the Summer Numher of **South African Gardening.^ The author 
describes the effect of (X)l<mr in street beaiutification in mxiny of the (Htics of the 
Ui^Jd which he Jia^s visited. His mention of Cairo when the poimeUma is in bloom 
will awaken memories of its charm in the minds of Journal readers who were in 
Egypt in the eour.He of the war years. The extension of the cult of colour in 
Queensland cities gnd toums uxmld be well worth while. The cohnired pkiie on, 
the cover of the Journal for December .suggests the po.^sibilitles of poineiana regia 
a» a subject for street tree planting. Other trojM'c^.il nnd .mh lropica' (ymntru^;^ 
provide excellent examples of coUmrful street avenurs. Much has been done, but 
much more amid be done tmvaruU building ‘ ‘ the city heautif^d. * ’ Cairms, T*o\vns- 
ville, Meuykay, Roclchamipton, Maryhorouv/h, and Toowoomba luire all given a good 
lead. Grafton (New South Wales), like Fretoria, has its *'jacaranda time,*' andt 
the fame of its amamal festival has sjrread far and tvidv. In Brisbane there is 
plenty of scope for the planting of more flowering trees in (wery suburb. The 
southern cities, e.speoialy Melbourne and Canberra, are fully awaFe to the possi- 
bilities of this form of expression of civit^ pride. In Perth, scarlet avenues of 
flowering gums are livmg memorials to the men of vision who planted thorn. Inland 
towns like Bathurst, Bendigo, and Ballarat have a troe sense fully developed. 

Apart from the beauty aspect, a blaze of colour hi the streets of cities and 
towns has a tourist value which, in frank phrase, would be sheer stupidity to 
ignore. —Ed. ]. 

^ ABDEN-LOVERS the world over strive to get as much colour in 
^ their gardens as possibh?, and, in general, they have the advantage 
in this respect in tropical and stuni-tropical countries. 

Pretoi ia is rightly becoming famous for its jaearanda trees, and a 
special festival is contemplated in future during jaearanda week. Pre¬ 
toria is well worth a visit during jaearanda time, because from the Union 
Buildings a remarkable view is obtained of Pretoria's tree-lined streets, 
which give the appearance of mauve-bordered avenues. 

Tlie mauve of jaearanda flowei*s seems to blend well with the 
different shades of bougainvilleas, poinsettia, and hibiscus, and many 

**‘8. A. (?.” for Doe.-Jan.-Feb., 1938-39 (Wyiiberg, Cape, BoutS Africa). 
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gardens in Pretoria ean truly b(* said to juvsent a l)laze of colour. 
Bauhinias bloom earlier than the jaearanda, otherwise they eould add 
to the riot of colour. 

Many claim that the Pretoria jacarandas ])resent the finest floral 
sight in the world, and while it must be admitted that the .iaearandas 
take a lot of beating, there are some wonderful floral sights in different 
parts of the world that merit consideration. 

Poimymma. —1 happened to be in Cairo when tlie poineiana was in 
bloom, and was immediately captivated by this beautiful street tree. 
The tree-lined streets presented a blaze of red, and 1 came to the con¬ 
clusion that eomparisons are odious and that the streets of red are as 
beautiful as the streets of mauv(‘. Pretoria in jaearanda time was no 
more beautiful than Cairo when the poiiKuana was in bloom. 

Then picture the mcomparable Rio de Janeiro—the city of dreams 
—in its magnificent setting, with its yellow flowering acacias—the pre¬ 
dominant street tree in Rio—and one is presented with a sight fit for the 
gods. The yellow inflorescence of flowers of the maieia—resembling a 
wisteria very imicb—might not lie so vivid as the mauve of the jaearanda 
or the red of the poineiana, but nevertheless i)res(Uits an unforgettable 
sight. 

The beautiful avenue of stalely royal palms in Rio de Janeiro, 
while lacking colour, enhance the beauty of this enchanting city. 

out World Garden !^,—No one ean have th(‘ faintest (‘onception of 
colour if he has not .seen the flowering tre(‘s just mentioned, and yet there 
are many other filaces in the world where colour plays a predominant 
part. In the bull) eountrA^ around Jjeyden, in Holland, th(‘ landscape 
resembles a patch-work <|uilt during the flowering season. Kew Oardens 
and Hampton Court in spring will long live in my memory as a riot 
of colour, with the tulips and rhododendrons outstanding. 

Gardeners in Florida, U.S.A., make great use of azaleas, bougain¬ 
villeas, poinsettias, and hibiscus to impi’ove the colour scheme of their 
gardens, aJid obtain wonderful effects in this way. 

Flowering Trees in the South Sea Islands. —However, in my 
humble OY)inion, the finest blaze of colour 1 fiave ever setm was in 
Papeete, Tahiti—one of the most beautiful of the South Sea Islands, if 
not the most beautiful. 1 was almost spellbound when I saw the blaze 
of colour—made up of many different coloured flowers of hibiscus, 
flamboyants (among the most beautiful of street trec^s), jacarandas, 
bauhiniaa, poinsettias, and bougainvilleas. The magnifieent flowers of 
the hibiscus alone would place this scene among the most colourful any¬ 
where, hut when you add the flamboyant and jaearanda, you have a 
combination hard to beat. 

Ro^es \—The famous Tournament of Roses held at Pasadena every 
New Year's Day gives one an idea of the magnificent effects which can 
be created by means of roses. It is doubtful whether more beautiful 
floats—unique in their beauty and originality—ean be seen anywhere in 
the world. This is one of the premier attractions in California—a State 
that has so much to show—and apart from the aesthetic value has put 
Pasadena on the map, and is of tremendous publicity value to the city. 
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CIVIC PAQEANTEY IN FLOWERS. 

All over the world we find an. increasing tendency to beautify parks, 
streets, and traffic circles, and the rock gardens at the Empire Exhibition 
in Johannesburg were so admired that something similar is to be estab¬ 
lished in the Kloof, near Killarney, as a permanent attraction. 

In America much usi^^ is made of “civic centres,where the 
uniformity of architecture and public gardens add a pleasing touch to 
the city. 

The Lilac .—Since 1892 Koehester, New York State, has developed, 
through i)urchase and exchange, the largest collection of lilacs in the 
world—over 1,000 shrubs, representing 384 species. Who would have 
thought there were so many different species? At the height of their 
beauty every year, a week is set apart by the city to celebrate the lilac 
festival, a fete which draws nearly 100,0(H) visitors from all over the 
country. 

The Iris .—What Rochester lias done for the lilac, Nashville, 
Tennesee, has done for the iris. Nashville has become the “iris city,’^ 
and eveiy May, when the city is ablaze with colour, an iris festival is 
held, during wliieh thousands of visitors see, at no charge, lovely blooms 
that have won for Nashville hybridizers more prizes from English and 
American isis societies than have gone to any other city in the world. 

In one park in Nashville you can see 20 acres of iris, and some iris 
parkways ar(* 2 and 3 miles long—and one will be 12 miles long wdien 
finished. At the city airport is the large.st singh* planting of ii'is in the 
world—a mile long and 15 feet wide. 

Tulip Festival .—In tlolland, Miidiigan, (J.S.A., the annual tulip 
festival in May attracts half-a-million visitors. Four million brilliant 
tulips greet them in publii*. and private gardens, and along every 
approach to the city. Here is a city—far removed from Holland in 
Europe, yet putting up a festival that would do the Hollanders credit. 

Dogwood .—Greenfield Hill, in ('onneclieut, U.S.A., is a town witli 
scarcely 100 inhabitants—well off the main road and hai'd to find—yet 
every Mcek-end during the late spring the I'oads from all directions 
cany capacity traffic to see its glory of pink and white dogwood blossoms. 
The blaze of colour had its beginning in the dozen trees planted l)y Dr. 
Isaac Brousen. Since 1895 the Village Improvmnent Society has 
increased the nnrab(‘r of until to-day there are more tlian a 

thousand. 

The California Poppy .—The California poppy—the national flower 
of California—is known almost all over the world, but to be fully 
appreciated must be seen in its native habitat, where huge splashes of 
yellow can be seen all over the fields, affording a blaze of colour not 
easily forgotten. 

The Texas Bluebell.—Tint Texas bluebell—a Iupin~is to Thxm 
wdiat the California poppy is to California, the fields being splashed 
with blue instead of yellow, as in California. No wonder the Texans 
have adopted the Texas bluebell as their national flower, beeaus(.>! fields 
of this flower truly make a unique sight. Although lupins grow almost 
all over the world, it is only in Texas where one gets the massed effect. 
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IN THE FARM KITCHEN. 

ICES AND ICED PUDDINGS. 

Tlie use of domestic refrigerators is extending rapidly in country districts, 
and BO the following suggestions may be put to the fiee/ing test before the warm 
weather ends; — 

Rich custard is the basis of nearly all ices, and the following is an excellent 
mixture Avhich can be flavoured with coffee, chocolate, strawberry, raspberry, pine- 
passion fruit, or any other fruit or fruit syru|>. Milk can l»e substituted 
lor the (‘ream, but the ic(‘ will not lx; as smooth and rich, altliough it wHI be 
suRiciently good to use in a fruit sundae or melba. 


Vanilla Ice Cream. 

Take i pint milk, ^ |iint cr<'am, 3 (»7. sugar, 2 egg-yolks, 1 cgg-whlte, vanilla 
essence. 

Heat the milk and sugar in a saucepan, and when almost boiling pour it 
over the well whipped egg yolks and allow it to cool. Flavour rather strongly with 
vanilla, slightly whip the cremm, and add it to the mixture and freeze. If milk 
is HulKstitiited f (»r cream, 1 oz. of (^ornflour should be used mixed to a smooth paste 
with a little of the milk, and then cooked (stirring all the time') in tlie remainder 
of the milk before it is added to the eggs. 

A Fruit Melba. 

Place a tablespoonful of the ice cream at the l>ottom of a champagne glass, 
then place on it half a pear or ])each or whatever fruit is available; on this put 
a few teasporjiifuls of strawberry jam, and on this some stitlly-\vhit»ped eroaiii. 
with a glat'c cherry. 

Melon Ice. 

Taki^ 1 !arg(' hoiu'v-dew melon, 1 cujd'ul sugar, 3 tablespoonfvils lemon juice, 
2 (Mipfuls water, tea.s]>oonfuI salt, J cupful dry sherry, h ('upful whijiped cream. 

(’ut melon, remove seeds, and scoop out pulp; place shell in refrigerator. 
For(‘e pulp through a sieve and add lemon juice. Jleat sugar and water to boiling 
point; add melon and salt, and when cold freeze until of miish-like consistency; 
adtl sherry and fold in whipjjcd cream. Freeze until firm. Serve in nn*ioii shells 
and garnish with mint. 

Lemon Water Ice. 

Take I quart water, 2 cu]>fuls sugar, 1 tabli spoonful grated lemon rind^ I cupful 
lemon juice. 

Boil water and sugar for five minutes, add lemon rind ami juice. Fool, strain, 
and freeze, i^erve in chilled sherbet glasses. Serve with poultry or as a (iessert. 

A Fruit Sundae. 

Ihit a tal;h'spoonful of ice cream at the bottom of a cham|)agne glass, pour 
over it two tablespoonfuls of any fruit syrup, cover with whipped cream, and over 
this sprinkle some chopped nuts. 


Junkat tee Cream. 

Take 1 junket tablet, 2 tablcspoonfuls cold water, 3 cu})fuls lukewarm milk, 
f cupful sugar, ^ teaspoonful salt, 1 cupful thick cream, 2 teaspooufuls vanilla 
essence. 

Dissolve the junket tablet in cold water; add to milk, tuid mix well, add 
remaining ingredients. Let it stand in a warm place until slightly thick, then 
freeze in the usual way in the refrigerator or in the freezer. 

Bakad Alaska. 

Take 1 thin sponge eake, 1 quart ice cream, 5 egg-whiles, f cupful sugar. 
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Place sponge-cake on several thicknesses of thick paper on a baking sheet. 
Cover cake with ice cream, allowing the cake to extend half an inch beyond edge 
of eream. Beat egg-whites until stiff, add half a cupful of sugar, gradually 
beating after each addition until sugar is dissolved. Spread oyer entire surface 
of ice cream and rim of cake and sprinkle surface with the remaining quarter-cupful 
of sugar. Bake in a hot oven for about five minutes or until lightly browned. 

Iced Coffee Cream. 

Take i o7. gelatine, 3 pint milk, \ pint cream, 4 tablesiioonfuls coffee extract, 

2 oz. castor sugar, 6 drops vanilla essence, a little melted lemon jelly,- angelica, 
glace cherries. 

Soak the gelatine in a (piarter of a pint of milk for half an hour and mix 
the coffee extract with another quarter-i)int, which should be made hot, but not 
boiled. Mix the two together, then add the castor sugar and vanilla essence and 
stir over the fire till well dissolved; strain, add the cream and the rest of the 
milk. Kinse a mould in cold water, decorate it at the bottom with glace cherries 
and strips of angelica and set them with a little melted lemon jelly. Ixd, it set 
quite firm, then pour in the cream carefully. Stand on ice or leave until next day 
before turning out. 

Iced Pudding Deliceute. 

Take 3 eggs, 3 oz, cavStor sugar, 4 pint milk, ^ pint cream, ^ gill sherry, 2 oz. 
biscuit crumbs (lady fingers), dried cherries, vanilla essence. 

Beat the eggs and castor sugar, boil the milk, and pour over them; return 
to the i>an, and stir till it thickens, and when cool flavour with vanilla essence. 
Whip the cream, stir it in, together with the sherry and biscuit crumbs, freeze, but 
not quite so solid as for ices. Take an ice pudding mould with not too (daborate 
a pattern, as it will be difficult to press the frozen mixture into very small corners. 
Put some of the mixture into the bottom of the mould, then a hiyer of dried 
cherries or other fruits cut in small pieces, then more mixture and agniii more 
fruit in alternate layers until tin* mould is full. I’ress down with a wooden spoon, 
put on the lid, ami place it in pail .surrounderl with ice and salt. Leive until 
required. To turn out tlie pudding remove the lid from the mould; atter vvi))ing 
it dry turn it U[)side down 011 a glass dish, then hold a dam}> cloth round tin* 
mould for a few minutes. 7'he pudding will then slip out in perfect shaj'c. A 
little red fruit syimp should be poured round it in the dish. 

American Iced Pudding. 

Take 1 pint milk, I oz. sheet gelatine, 2 eggs, 1 oz. castor sugar. 

Put the milk in a double saucepan with the gelatine. When dissolved add tier 
well-beaten egg-yolks and stir until the consistency of thick cream. Beat egg 
whites to a stiff froth with the castor sugar. Then add the hot custard, give otie 
or two stirs, and pour into a well-wetted mould and stand on the ice for twelve 
hours. When turned out it should be a lovely sponge crowned with jelly. 


" SCOTLAND'S SALVATION "—BACK TO OATMEAL. 

In Scotland there is a movement back to oatmeal porridge. It comes as a 
surprise to learn that such a movement is necessary, but there it is, and, as 
r)L>p<)rted in the Farmer and Stoekbreeder (England), we have the word of Dr. 
Allan Fraser, a well-known dietitian, for it. Porridge is dead, he says, replaced 
in the modern home by the breakfast cereal, but—since oats build strong bone, 
smooth akin, good teeth, and is the most important crop in Beotiand—wiry not 
oatmeal porridge?—^the coai’se, nutritious oatmeal porridge Bcotch people brought 
to Queensland, and which we all had to eat when we wore kiddies. We have 
known hefty scrub-fallers to do a full morning's work on a soup plate of porridge 
sw^eetened with golden syrup to keep it sticking to their ribs. 

To poi)ularise oats, Dr. Fraser says he wants to tell the public the plain fact.H 
about their health-giving and strengthening qualities. Oatmeal might well prove 
Scotland’s salvation, and possibly Australia’s, too—especially in the light of the 
present physical fitn(‘ss campaign. 
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RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 

TABLB SB0W15Q THB AVBRAQB B>Al]nr4LL FOR THB MONTH OF JANUARY IN THB AGRICULTURAL DiSTRlOTS. 
TOGRTHBR WITH TOTAL lUlNFALL DURING 1039 AND 1938, »OR COMPARISON. 


Dlvtfilons And 
Mtatioos. 


North Coast, 

Atlierton . . 
Cairns 
Cardwell . . 
Cooktown 
Herberion 
fngbam 
Innisfafl . . 
Mossman Mill 
Townsville 


Central Coast. 

Ayr 

Bowen 

Charters Towers 
Mackay P.O. 
Mackay Sugar B 
periment Stati 
Proserpine 
St. Lawrence 

8outh Coast, 

Biggenden 

Bundaberg 

Brisbane . . 

Caboolture 

Childers . . 

Crohamhurst 

Efik 


Aykrags 

Eainfall. 


Total 

Eainfall. 


Avkbagb i Total 
Rainfall, i Eainfall. 


Jan. 


! 

I 11 80 

i(V5r. 
! 17 02 
14-34 
; 9-53 
' 15 9(i 
I 20 20 
i I7'84 

; lo oti 


No. of I , ;j 

years* Jau., Jan., i, 
re- 1 193B. lUBK. i! 


Divisions and 
Stations. 


cords. 


38 

57 
07 
03 
f)3 
47 

58 
20 
08 


In. 

10*92 
20*25 
19*94 
KMO 
5*85 
8-80 
20 32 
24*98 
3 77 


I In. 

* 10-81 
: 15-77 
! 211-94 
j 9-75 
1 7-7.5 
31-51 
29-12 
i 20-90 
; 15*19 
i 



10*95 

52 

2*88 

12*82 i 


9*77 

08 

1-24 

2 83 


5*41 

57 

2*il 

5 09 * 


13-80 

OS 

4 04 

4*70 i 

Ix- 

on 

13.57 

42 

5*07 

i 

5*17 i 

. 

15*28 

30 

0*09 

0*89 : 


9-11 

08 

5*39 

0*91 ; 

j 

i 


1 5-14 

40 

1 0*94 

' 7-11 ii 


I 8-57 

50 

; 8-97 

* 9 73 it 


i 0 39 

87 

' 1*93 

i 7-70 1 


. 7-53 

f>2 

4*20 

1117 j 


! 7-27 

44 

i 0*55 

! 7«48 


i 12-21 

40 

j 4*24 i 

1 19*9.5 


5-70 

52 

3*01 1 

1 8-21 1 

1 i 


j South Coast-contd 

! Gatton College 
j Gayndah . . 
i Gym pie 
Kllkivan . . 

; Maryborough 
i Nambour . . 
i Nanango . . 
i Rockhampton 
ij Woodford 

ij Central Highlands 

ij 

Clermont 

Gindie 

Springsure 

Darling Downs. 


Emu Vale 
jj Hermitage 
Jlmbour . . 
Miles 

Stanthorpe 
Toowoomba 
Warwick . . 

Maranoa, 

Bungeworgoral 

Roma 


; .Tan. 

No. of 
years’ | 

Jan,, 

Jan., 


re- i 

1939. 

1938. 

i 

cords. 1 

i 

In. i 

In. 

4-24 1 

40 : 

0-.50 

! 4-11 

4-,57 

! 08 

5*13 1 

! 4-30 

0 .59 

' (i9 

4-88 i 

i 9 03 

5-43 

; 00 

0*7.'{ j 

1 3 79 

7*04 

i 08 

8-73 ! 

1 8*44 

9-07 

i 

4-04 i 

! 18-83 

i 4 01 

57 

4-35 : 

! 0-89 

7-5.3 

1 08 

4*7.5 

i 3-25 

7-7(> 

! 52 

! 

j 

2*75 i 

13-74 

1 

i 5-00 

! 08 

4*90 

i 

! 2*47 

3 02 

! 40 . 


! 3 21 

4-10 

1 70 

1 

i 0*82 

i 

3 33 

69 

i 

i 7*97 

] 

j 4*69 

3 21 

43 

1 2*81 

3*74 

: 3-20 

.33 


1 4*54 

3-48 

,51 

' 8*90 

1 4*56 

3-02 

54 

0*90 

3*55 

' 3-03 

00 

■ 4*23 

3 00 

, 5-00 

07 

0*73 

9*40 

3-50 

74 

3*51 

4*85 

2*01 

j 25 


4*90 

1 3*08 

1 6.5 

j 5*19 

1 

4-47 


A. S, HlCllARDS, Divisional Meteoroloj^st. 


CLIMATOLOGICAL TABLE—JANUARY, 1939. 


COMPILKD FROM TELEGRAPHIO ERPORTS. 



c 

S 


Sbapb Temperature. 


Eainfall. 

Districts and Stations. 

Ip ; 

Means. 


Extremes. 

1 


Wet 



.— .. 





■ .1 

Total. 

; I>ayi. 


< 

Max. 

MLln. 

Max. 

Date. 

Min. 

Date. 



Coastal, 

In. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

27, 28 

Deg. 


Points. 

... 

Cooktown 

29-70 

87 

70 

90 

74 

10. 14 
to 19, 

1,310 

1,7 

Herborton 

Rockhampton . . 

Brisbane 

! 29*82 

1 29-88 

1 

80 

92 

80 

05 

74 

71 

93 

101 

08 

23 

60 

68 

65 

4m 

1, 2 

29 i 

30 j 

.585 

476 

193 

; 57 
15 

! 10 

Darling Downs. 

Dalby .. 

Stanthorpe 

Toowoomba 

j 

; 29*80 

93 

08 

104 

1.5. 10 

60 

29 to 31 i 

782 

13 

87 

87 

01 

04 

102 , 
102 j 

15 

15 

54 

53 

: 4,31 j 
8 

423 

1 673 

13 

; 11 

Mid-Interior. 
Georgetown 
l.*ongreach 

Mitchell 

29 75 
20*70 

29 79 ; 

94 ; 
101 i 
97 

73 

75 

72 1 

105 1 

i 111 i 

1 i 

1 i 

; ^ 

; ' 

69 

; 05 

1 01 

30 

J 

j 29 

' 581 
; 157 
605 

9 

10 

Western. 

Burketown 

Boulla *. 

2972 

29-68 

90 i 
103 ; 

77 : 
79 

i 101 

i 113 

i 

! 2 1 

I ^ ^ 

! 72 ' 

1 70 

i 13 

1 r>, 29 
i to 31 

j 1,748 

1 92 

1 14 

i « 

TbargomlRdaE .. 

29*72 

104 

i 

114 

15 

68 

! 28, 29 

j 414 

i » 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 

Tiuiss CoKPtrnBD by A. C. EOLIKTON. 


TIMES OF SUNRISE, SUNSET, I 
AND MOONRISE. 


AT WARWICK. 


I 

I 

MOONRISE. I 



March, 

April. 

Mar., 

1 April. 


1939. 

1939. 

1 1939. 

1 

1 1939. 


Hines 

1 Sets. 

|.- . 

Illsos 

{ Sets. 

1 Rises. 

Rises. 





1 

1 i).m. 

p.m. 

1 

5*46 

6-24 

6T 

1 5-50 

1 2*28 

3 35 

2 

5‘46 

6*23 

0 1 

i 5*49 

! 3-21 

4 IB 

3 

5‘47 

6*22 

6'2 

: 6-48 

! 413 

51 

4 

5‘47 

6*21 

^ 6-2 

1 5-47 

4*57 

5 43 

5 

5-48 

6-20 

0 3 

1 5-46 

1 5*45 

0-26 

6 

5-49 

0T9 

0 3 

1 .5-45 

i 6-27 

7 11 

7 

5*49 

6T8 
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Phase* of the Moon, Occulfatiens, fire. 


6th Mar. 
13th „ 
21st ,, 
28th „ 


O Moon 4 0 a.m. 
<[ Lost Quarter 7 37 a,m. 
41^ New Moon 11 49 p.m. 
> First Quarter 10 16 p.m. 


Perigee, 4th March, at 0.0 a.m. 
Apogee, 17fcli Marcii, at 1.0 a.m. 


Half an hour after sunset on the 22nch 
Mercury and the very finest cre.scent of the 
Moon, very near the western horl’^.on, may not 
be visible to the unaided eye. Below the horizon,, 
at i) p.m., the Moon and planet will be 
separated by only 1 degree, Saturn will be 
higher up and set at 7.20 p.m. on that date. 


The mo.st important event for us Is our 
Autumnal Equinox which will occur on 21st 
March. On this date (at 10 p.m. in Queens¬ 
land) our planet Earth baa reached a position 
in its orbit where each hemisphere receives 
the same amount of light, and as our globe 
rotates on it.s axis every 24 hours, each .side 
being turned towards or away from the Sun 
alternately, day and night, are of equal length 
from Pole to Pole. The same is true ot ihe 
Vernal Equinox, yet Spring is the time of 
sowing, and autumn of reaping, in spite of 
similar condition.s. 

Mercury rises at 613 a.m., 28 minutes 

after the Sun, and sets at 6.44 p.m., 20 
minutes after it on the let; on the 15th 
it rises at 7.15 a.m., 1 hour 22 minutes after 
the Sun, and sets at 6.65 p.m., 46 minutes after 
it. 

Venus rlse.s at 2.22 a.m., 3 hours 23 minutes 
before the Sun, and sets at 3.51 p.m., 2 lioura 
2.3 minutes before it; on the 15tb it rises at 
2.40 a.m., 3 hours 13 minutes before the Sun 
and Btas at 3.56 p.m., 3 hours 56 minutes bofon* 
it. 

Mars rise-s at 11.39 p.m. on the 1st. andi 
sets at 1.20 p.m. on the 2ud ; on the lOth it 
rises at 11.15 p.m., and sets at 1.3 p.m. on 
the 16th. 

.Tupiter rises at 6.3 a.m., and sets at 6.10 
p.m. on the Ist : on the 15th It rises at 5.24 
a.m., and sets at 5.54 p.m. 


Saturn rises at 8.29 a.m.. and sets at 8.16 
p.m. on the Ist; on the 15lh it rises at 7.42 
a.m., and sets at 7.28 p.m. 


Finally it is reported from Mount Wlleon 
Observatory, U.S.A., that Jupiter has added two 
new satellites to Its retinue of nine. 


4th Apr. O Moon 2 18 p.m. 

12tb „ C LaAt Quarter 2 11 a.m. 

20th ^ 0 New Moon 2 35 a.m. 

27th M ^ First Quarter 4 25 a.m. 

Perigee, 1st April, at 9.0 p,m. 
Apogee, 13th April, at 7.0 p.m. 
Perigee, 28th April, at 8.0 p.m. 


For places west of Warwick and nearly In the same latitude, 28 degrees 12 minutes S. 
add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, add 4 minutes to the* 
times given above for Warwick; at Ooondiwindi. add 8 minutes ; at St. George, 14 minutes; 
at Cunnamulla. 25 minutes; at Thargomlndab, 88 minutes; and at Oontoo, 43 minutes. 

The moonlight nights for each month can best be ascertained by noticing the datgs when 
the moon will be In the first quarter and when full. In the latter case the moon will rls*' 
somewhat about the time the sun sets, and the moonlight then extends all through the night; 
when at the first quarter the moon rises somewhat about six hours before the sun sets, and 
it is moonlight only till about midnight. After full moon It will be later each evening befora 
it rises, and when In the last quarter it will not generally rise till after midnight. 

H must be remembered that the times referred to are only roughly approximate, as the> 
relative positions of the sun and moon vary considerably. 

tAll the particulars on this page were computed for this Journal, and should not bo 
reproduced without acknowledgment.] 
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Event and Comment 

HealHi and Agriculture. 

B y raising the level of nutrition and increasing ihe e(>nMiiu|)tion of 
f(H)dstuffs it is believed tliat international trade can he griaitly 
increiused and, incidentally, agricultural [uoduetion i>rotiiot('d. The 
association of health ami agriculture would, if universal, sooii put an 
end to ])olicies of production restriction wliieli liave become an important 
factor—seriously adv('rse in its etfeets—in world economy. 

As stated in the bust report on nutrition fi-oin (leiieva, “the mal¬ 
nutrition that exists in all countries is at once a ehalicnge and an 
opportunity—a challenge to men’s consciences, and an ot>i)ortunity to 
eradicate a social evil b,y methods which will increase economic i)ro3- 
perity.” Some Governinents, notably thost' of Austnilia and (treat 
Britain, have recognised this, and have foi’inulated jmlicies by which 
the primary producer, as well as the gem'ral community, must t)enefit 
considerably. 

It has been urged that the solution of nutrition ].roblems may even 
decide the fate of democracy. In a recent statement by the (iueensland 
Branch of the British Medical Asaoeiation, published under the 
irniu’imatur of the Queensland Nutrition Council, this possibility is 
stressed, and the Council has strongly urged the commercial world to 
review its activities in the light of this standpoint. 
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In the course of tlie statement referred to, it is pointed out that 
thirty years or more of medical research have revealed that health is 
quite as seriously menaced by improperly balanced or defective diets 
as it is by the bacteria of infectious disease. The danger of an ill- 
balaiieed diet is often greater, because the etfects may not b^ noticed until 
serious damage has been done. Medical practitioners see much of this 
damage in the course of their daily work, and they feel that they should 
make it (dear that even modern medical science cannot, in many cases, 
effect repairs. The situation is comparable with a building that has 
been constructed of insufficiently strong materials. That building, like 
the individual, is a liability instead of an asset. 

As members of a democracy, they view with concern the rapidly 
growing cost of i)ensions and necessary sickness stuwices, and their 
medical training and experience enable them to state definitely that 
much of this could be avoided by the application of the modern 
knowledge of nutrition. 

A regrettable feature of the present nutrition situation in Queens¬ 
land, the statement continues, is that foods such as milk, (ffieese, fruit, 
and vegetables, meat, and wholemeal cereals, are produced in excess of 
requirements. In fact, Australia produces more food per head of 
population than any country in the world except the Argentine. The 
situation is a challenge to our powers of organisation to make these 
foods available at a cost within the reach of the majority of the people. 
The provision of refrigerated frait and vegetables for the dwellers in 
North-Western Queensland is regarded as an cxamph* of the type of 
development urgently recpiired in this State. There is a danger that 
one may think this statement applies merely to others and not to himself, 
but it must be made clear that there is scarcely one of us who could not 
effect advantageously an imx)rovcment in the food habits of himself 
and his family. 

The Nutrifion Movement and the Man on the Land. 

jTlISCUSSINGr the ne<*d of reform in the food habits of the ])e()ple, tlie 
^ Queensland Nutrition Council quotes the final report of tlie 
Coramonw'ealth Advisory Council on Nutrition, in the course of which 
it is stated that *M;herc exists in Australia a considerable mass of minor 
departures from normal health describalile generally as malnutrition. 
Some of this is undoubtedly eeon()mi<* in origin, some is due, also (in 
country" districts), to inability to obtain adecpiate supiilies of perishable 
foodstuffs; but a very large jiroportion is the r(*.sult of faulty selection 
of diets arising through ignorance as to the proper balan(*e of food 
items. ’ ’ 

The Commonwealth Advisory Council on Nutrition was formed in 
1936, following the recommendation of the League of Nations that there 
should be a world-wide inquiry into problems of nutrition. 

The Commonwealth report showed that while Australians are on 
the whole better fed than other people, up to 33 per cent, of children 
examined were found tc) be in a state of malnutrition. In the family 
dietaries studied there was an almost universal deficiency of founclalrion 
foods, such as milk, eggs, cheese, fruit, and vegetables, coupled in many 
eases with too great a consumption of refined carbohydrate foods such 
as wliite fiour and bread, biscuits, cakes, and sweets. As these defi¬ 
ciencies oecuir to a surprising extent in well-to-do as w^ell as in poorer 
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households, misguided selection of food appears as an important causa¬ 
tive factor. This being so, there must exist in Australia a home market 
for j)rimary products, undeveloxied and hitherto unsuspected, wliieh is 
dependent for its expansion chiedy upon efficient education of the public 
in relative food values. 

“From a health point of view,’^ the statement of the Queensland 
Nutrition Council continues, “Australia has valuable natural resources 
which many other countries do not possess. But as a result of haphazard 
develoiiment and lack of constructive education, these resoiax'es have 
not been used to the best physical advantage of her i)eopie. And a more 
S(*ientitic development of Australia’s food habits would be to the definite 
financial advantage of the producer. The nutrition movement is the 
best thing that ever happened to the man on the land. Even now, 
economic experts strive to preserve the London market for Australian 
butter, when the consumption of whole milk and cheese in this country 
is only half what is considered desirable, and when it is financially 
desirable for the dairy farmer to sell his milk as whole milk rather than 
as butter fat. Likewise, engineering experts have developed a refrigera^ 
tion technique which enables fruit and other perishable foods to eompete 
on overseas markets while fresh fruit and milk is largely unobtainable 
in many parts of Australia for lack of refrigerated transport and 
storage, even aithougli the home market be frequently glutted. 

“In these days of scientific progress it is indeed surprising to find 
modern man so loatli to apply for his own x>hy8ical benefit the results 
of scientific investigation. He will use science to improve his crops and 
Ids herds, while maintairung an air of tolerant indifixu'enc'e to scientific 
guidance concerning his own body and health. Good health can be 
obtained and maintained only in so far as human life is lived in accord 
with physiological laws, which apply to man and animal alike. If 
modern man were to apply to any of his domestic animals the 
dietetic princit)les to which he himself clings with such determination, 
lie would not be long in realising the appalling results of his action. 
But however firmly the moving finger may trace words of wisdom and 
warning on the wall, he comforts himself that they do not apply to him 
or his children, and he refuses in consequence to modify his old habits. 
►So it is a ease of heads we win, tails we can T lose. 

“If the people will but apply in their daily lives tlie modern know¬ 
ledge of nutrition, they will not only realise a health standard that will 
make for a new level of national fitness, hut they will benefit financially, 
first by recluced sickness and pension costs, and secondly by helping the 
primary producer, who is the backbone of the country. 

Queenslanders are Becoming Nutrition-conscious. 

A Ch’ORDlNG to the Nutrition Council, Queenslajulcrs are b(‘coming 
nutrition-conscious. The sidenee that a few years ago was regarded 
as the prerogative of research workers is now finding its way into the 
average home and is playing an increasingly important {)art in our daily 
life. This development is not peculiar tf> Queensland. We are im^rely 
keeping in line with developments taking place all over the world. 
Science has shown us that an unbalanced diet is responsible for much 
of our ill-health, and every country is at present engaged in solving the 
problem of raising the nutritional standard of its people. 
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Sheep and Wool. 

JA8, CAKEW, Senior Instructor in Sheep and Wool. 

N ot only is the sheep and wool industry important to those associated 
with it directly—whether it be on tlie production, transport, treat- 
rnent, or manufacturing side—but also to the whole community. Some 
general notes on sheep and wool should, therefore, be of interest to 
those? who, while not connected primarily with it, share indirectly in the 
fortunes of an industry which is the chief source of wealth to the 
State. 



Plate 147. 

( 1 ) A sample of wool from the Camden flock. ( 2 ) Fine Merino wool. 

Over 98 per cent, of the wool produced in Queensland is merino. A 
fact of great importance in the early pastoral history of Australia was 
that Macarthur, the founder of our woolgrowing industry, realised the 
value of tine wool and that tlie merino was the best breed for its 
production. Very little progress was made with Australia’s first merino 
flocks, however, until the discovery of richer natural pastures further 
inland, when an immediate improvement in the constitution of the 
sheep was observed. 

The sheep brought by pioneer squatters northward to the terxitory 
afterwards named Queensland were desfjendants of Macarthur’s foun¬ 
dation merino flock. As settlement extended, men imbued with the 
pioneering spirit went further west, and north-west, where they 
discovered immense ttaets of open rolling downs country suitable for 
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sheep raising and requiring practically no other iiiiproveinent than the 
provision of permanent water. Since then, these areas have become 
the home of the merino in Queensland (Plate 149). 

In the early days, the pioneer pastoralists travcdkxi their Hocks to 
where they had selected their holdings. Drovers wlio aec<)mpaDied them 
remained to shepherd the flocks in the newly-settled country within 
reasonable distance of what was judged to be permanent water (Plate 
150). Later, fences were erected, boundary rich^rs were employed, and 
the da3^ of the shepherd soon passed. Becaus(‘ of lack of lasting surface 
water, however, the advance of settlement was slow. The sohscHpient 
diseovery of artesian water alteretl completely the condif iotis of occupa¬ 
tion of the western pastoral lands. As the number of flowing fores 



Plate 148. 

Kar]y Type of Merino Ram in Macartluir’s (tanideii Park Flock. 

increased, the water problem wjis progressively solved. Some of these 
bores gave a 8iip})ly of over 1,000,000 gallons of water a day. By 
delving contour drains water was directed fr‘om the hor(‘ heads to 
different parts of the runs. Some of tliese bor(*s luive ktq)t a flow going 
along 50 to 100 miles of drains for fifty years and more (Plate 151), 

The early vscttlei’s held leases over immense lioldings (thousands of 
square miles) on which large flocks were run. Latter, many holdings 
were subdivided. Many lat'ge holdings still remain, carrying Hocks as 
large as 100,000 sheep. 

STATION MANAGEMENT. 

From a wool point of view shearing is the pastoralists' harvest, 
but a considerable amount of work and planning is neeessiiry before his 
sheep can be sliorn. Careful management is an essential factor in the 
maintenance of flock numbers and in the yield and quality of fleeces. 
On large holdings many people are employed, including station hands, 
boundar^y riders, cowboy, cook, head stockman, and overseer ; while horses 
and well-trained sheep dogs are of importance in the general working 
of the flocks. 
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beautiful native flowering tree. 
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Plate 150. 

A Rives in Central - W estern Queensland. On water frontages like this, pioneer settlers built their homesteads. 
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Plate 151. 

Astesian Bore at Nookdoo, South-Western Queensland. —This !»ore is o,000 feet in depth and has a capacity' of 
580,000 gallons a dav and has been flowing for fortv rears. 
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McCORMICK-OEERING 
W-40 TRACTOR 



MvCORMJCK - DEEFUNG 5TUMP- 
JUM*^ MOULDBOARD r^'.OUGHS 1 


These ploughs are built in t> and 
7-furrow sizes and can be adjusted to 
cut 6, 7 or 8-inch furrows. Can be 
equipped for orjoratlon with horses or 
tractor. Yielding springs allow the 
jump beams to yield sideways when 
they strike an obstruction, relieving 
the strain on the fumn beams. 



I•;^< CORMICK-DEERING TRACTOR 
Disc HARROWS 


W>40 is a big-powered tractor 
designed for reliable, low-cost 
performance on big-scale farm¬ 
ing jobs throughout the year. 
Its rugged 6-cylinder engine 
operates on power kerosene, 
delivering a smooth and constant 
flow of power to cope with all 
conditions of soil and weather. 
Its features include thermostat- 
controlled cooling system, vari¬ 
able speed governor, 44 dust and 
oil seals and 38 ball and roller 

bearings.W-40 can be 

supplied with steel wheels or 
pneumatic tyres. 

Write to us for information on all farming 
equipment or consult our local agent. 


supplied With Steel wheels . 
pneumatic tyres. 

gangs fall Into correct cutting angle v*/ •* a. ^ * *.• , 

when tractor moves forward and Write to us for information on ail farmi 

straighten up when tractor is backed. equipment or consult our local agent. 

These harrows are made In 5, 6, 7, 

8 and 10-ft. sizes. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 

OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. 

(Jncorporated in Victoria.) 

278-294 ROMA STREET, BRISBANE. 
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Here's the "Inside Story" about 


Tractor Tyre Operation! 



MORE TRACTORS 

AIK;i flTTlD 
WITH liOOIkYiAII 
rrnis THAN AMT 
OTHiR TTRI 


Fill in the coupon be* 
low with your name 
and address and post 
it to the nearest Good¬ 
year Branch. By re¬ 
turn mail you will re¬ 
ceive "The Owner's 
Voice," which is a 
summary oi farmers' 
opinions of Goodyear 
Tractor Tyres from all 
over Australia. These 
are the results of their 
own experiences, 
from practical farmers. 
What better informa¬ 
tion could you have 
on which to base your 
decision? 

If you have ordered a 
tractor, or intend to buy 
one, give definite 
instructions to 
have it delivered 
on Goodyear 
Tractor Tyres. 


Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co,, Perry Street, Brisbane. Please send' me 
NAME . . 

" The Owner'i Voice." 

ADDRESS . . 

.. A.B. 49. 










C^iieensland pastoralist. 
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When a property—particularly a merino breeding station—is 
stocked with sheep to its normal carrying capacity, the selection of 
suitable paddocks is necessary for the different ages and sexes, each of 
which sliould have an adequate water supply. For breeding ewes, the 
paddock should be the best available with water within easy access at 
convenient distanc(^s and well shaded, especially with edible shrubs and 
trees. Careful attention at laml)ing time is necessary, and while tlie 
lambs are young the paddock should, as far as possible, be kept free 
from disturbing invasions of vermin—eagle hawks, foxes, and other 
predatory animals—and even from inexirerienced or careless people, who 
may unknowingly cause confusion and separate ew(^ from lambs, leaving 
many lambs motherless. 

While the lambs are still young, between three and six weeks old, 
they should be markcKi, wliich necessitates the mustering of all sheep 
in the paddoek. On large holdings this is a big job, for which mustering 
camps are formed at suitable places where yards fitted with drafting 
race and catching i)ens have been erected. Most holdings have registered 
earmarks and brands, and as the lambs are being desexed and tail- 
docked, the station earmark is inserted—on the right ear of males and 
left ear of females (Plate 152). 

In some districts dipping is necessary to protect the sheep against 
lice and ticks, while crutching and jetting is practised to minimise 
blowfly attack. In regions of light rainfall, scrub-cutting to supplement 
the pastui*e has often to be resorted to, while in districts of heavier 
rainfall drenching to control internal parasites should be done at regular 
intervals. 

Fencing and buildings should be kept in repair, while tla^ water 
supply calls for constant thought and attention. 

SHEARING AND SHED MANAGEMENT. 

Assuming that the shearing shed is fully equipped and the plant is 
in good order, much additional planning is necessary before shearing 
commences. Paddocks have to be mustered and the sheep held in 
readiness for delivery to the shed yards as required. Some of the 
sheep may have to travel 20 miles or more to the shearing shed and, 
perhaps, the same distance back to pasture after shearing. If thirty 
shearers are engaged (and many stations are still operating more than 
that number of stands), it means that they shear 4,000 or more sheep 
daily, which obviously necessitates a big movement of sheep to and 
from the shearing shed (Plate 153). In mustering sheep much depends 
on the knowledge of the overseer and the musterers. They should know 
the country intimately, obKseiwe weather eonditions clos<dy, have a 
thorough knowledge of the habits of sheet), and possess patience and 
endurarjce. 

Sheep in sufficient numbers have to be kept up to the sliearers, and 
this entails yarding, drafting, penning in a shelter shed, if necessary, 
then in the holding x)ens, and la.stly into the catching pens in the 
shearing shed. Two shearers catch their slieep, from the one pen. An 
overseer, usually called the boss of the boai'd, supervises the shearing 
and keeT)s tally of the number of sheep shorn by each shearer. Besides 
statioiy hands, shearers, wool elassers, and shed hands, there is another 
very important section—cooks and their assistants or offsiders (Plate 
154). The position of shearers’ cook requires a high degree of culinary 
and catering skill and sound domestic management. Dietetic variety, 
wholesomeness, and sufficiency to suit different tastes and satisfy 
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Plate 153 

Sheep jarded for shearing on a Central Western fetation 
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liard-workiiig men with the healthy appetites of trained athletes— 
(‘ompetent shearing calls for physical fitness—are obviously matters for 
forethougiit and judgment. 

Shearers work 8 hours each day, divided into 4 runs of two hours 
each. After tlie first and third run smoko is supplied to all hands at 
the shed. The chief meals of the day are partaken of at one of the 
three respective mess or dining rooms, one for the shearers, shed hands, 
and station emi)loyees, respectively. When shearing is about to com¬ 
mence at any period of the day the machinery is set in motion, the 
.starting signal sounded and the shearers take their sheep from the 
catching pens and carry them on to the shearing board (Plate 155). 
When tiie sheep are sliorn they are pushed down a chute or through an 
•opening into a long counting out pen. The boss of the board usually 
counts out from each pen at the end of every run, when each shearer is 
credited with the number he has shorn. The shorn sheep are then 
branded and returned to their respective paddocks (Plate 156). All 
counts are recorded and each shearer is paid at the ‘‘cut ouf of the 
shearing for the total number shorn. The })resent award rate for 
shearing is 38s. per 100 for fiock sheep. 

Besides the shearers, about an equal number of men are eonti'olled 
l)y the wool elasser and their work is to prepare the wool for marktd 
The cla.sser’s team includes the j)ickers-up, skirters and rollers, ])ieet‘ 
pickers, belly pickers, wool pressers, bale weigher and brander, wool 
elasser's a.ssistant and the wool elasser who has charge of this section. 

As soon as each sheei) is shorn, a picker-u]) gathers the fleec(‘, using 
both hands and feet in a i)artieular way to obtain the eorreet liolti, 
nnd then carries it to the rolling table on which it is thrown out <mt 
side down. His other duties are to sweep clean that portion of the 
shearing board assigncnl to him, pick up the belly wool whitdi is shor-n 
separately and ])laee it in a basket kept for the purpose, and ai>ply a 
dressing to any accidental cuts on the sheep, or as the shearer calls, “lai* 
lie re. ^ ^ 

Skirters and I’ollers skirt the flee(*e as it is thrown out on th(‘ table 
by removing all that portion around the edge which eari*ies short wool, 
fatty ends, seedy, stained or faulty i>ieces, tar brands or dusty l)a(‘ks-~ 
all of wliieh, when skirted, is tlirowii into liaskets to he 1ak(‘n to tlie 
piece pickers’ tables. The fieece is tlieri rolled and carried to the 
elassers* table for classification (Plate 157). All the wool removed in the 
skirting of the fleece has to be pii'ked over by the pie(H‘ pickers. Tlie\' 
sort out each ('lass, sel(H.ding the bigger and better portions as brokens, 
while the less attractive wcml is classed into 1st, 2nd, and stained pie(?es, 
according to the condition of the fieece. Each class is placed in bins 
until a suffiident quantity for tlie presscu*s has a(*eumnlat(id. 

When the belly wool is sliorn from the fleece it is thrown aside 
by the sliearer and placed in a basket by tlie pieker-up and then taken 
to tlie belly picker for trimming as required. Belly wool is kept separate 
from all other wools, but the trimmings and stained portions may l)e 
placed with the stained pieces. 

Th(^ wC'Ol elasser classiis the fleece wools himself. Besides super¬ 
vising the men in his section he examines each fleece and appraises it 
for length, character, colour, yield, soundness, handling and spinning 
qualities. Fleece wools are usually classed into AAA, AA, A, Al, and 
A FIc. categories—each term being in accordance with distinctive 
characteristics of the station clip. The elasser’s chief aim is to have all 
fieeee.s in unifxirm grades and up to class standards. 
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Plate 154. 

^riie Cooks’ Galley anrl Shearers’ Mesa H»it. 
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Plate 156 

Br Hiding ahorii vIk et» 
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Plate 157. 

Pleeoe rolled readv for classing, 
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Ail the tables over whieh the wool is worked ar(* topfxxl with 
batons or |•ollers spaced far enough apart to allow small hits of wool, 
^second cuts, fatty t‘rids and other loose lo(‘ks to fall betwetoi them to 
the floor. These locks are classed in keeping with the wool whi(di has 
been worked over tlie resp(‘ctive tables from whi(di they have fallen. 
All l)ins are tabulated in k'eeping with the technical tiTins ai)pliiNl to 
the classes sorted. 



Plate 158. 

Wool pressing aiul braii<ling tlie halos. 


By the time shearing commences, the wool pr(‘ssers will have j)iit 
the pres.s and operating gear in good working order. Wool presses of 
differemt makes are in use and each has its own partierdar type of 
working gear. Practically all have stationary bottom boxes and the 
toj) box fitted to swing or tip over for filling. The bundles of wool 
packs are then opened up and stacked in a convenient place near the 
press. A pack is placed and secui‘ed in the bottom box of the press; 
both bottom and top boxes are then filled with wool of a particular 
class. The top box is then swung into position oxer the bottom box and 
the bale is pressed by mechanical means to the size desired. The top 
box is then tipped ui> and the loose fla})s of the bale drawn and secured 
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with bale fa.steners, after which the bale is turned out, chalk-marked 
according to class and left to the weigher and brander (Plate 158). 
Each bale of greasy wool should weigh not leas than 200 lb. gross, but the 
weights are usually worked in keeping with the respective classes, good 
flee(^e wools under 300 lb. and locks about 500 lb. In branding a bale of 
wool the station brand, class, sex and numbei-s should appear on one side 
and the number on both the top and bottom of the bale, and the bale 
is then ready for despat(di to market (Plate 159). 



Plate 159. 

Loading the bales for di8i)atch to market. 


WOOL MARKETING. 

The great l)ulk of the Queensland clip is auctioned by brokers. 
Wlierj a l)i’oker receives the wool, each bale is weighed by a sworn weigher, 
and re(‘or(](*(l to the credit of the ownei*. A copy of the receival notice 
fbe secretary of the Wool Selling Brokers’ Association 
for filing and cataloguing. When the quantity allotted for a saie^is 
receivefL tl)(‘ elosing date is d(*eided and subsequent d(‘]iv(udes are enterlxl 
up for tlic sale to follow. 

Brisbane is the selling centre for Queensland. Wool sales arc 
usually held in four days’ series, about 50,000 bales being allotted for 
each seides of wliieh usually nine or ten are arranged in the coarse 
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of the year. Two distinct catalogues are prei)ared for the sale of wool 
by auction, one the bulk catalogue which includes all lines having 
five bah^s or more, a.nd the other or "‘star'' catalogues having four hales 
or less. Otlier wools—fudges, butts and bags—not eligible for either 
of these catalogues also are received for sale. A fadge is an ill siiai)ed 
container not in keeping with the regulation size or ineasureTuent. If 
a properly shaped container or bale gives a gros.s weight of IcSvS Ilian 
200 lb. of greasy wool it is called a Imtt. l^ags of various sizes are also 
received and are sold with the fadg(‘s and hutts, hut arc dispose<i of 
more by barter and not auctioned. 

When the brokers are ])reparing for a sale a specified profiortion 
of the bulk lines are exposed for the inspection of prospective Iniyers 
for a few days pidoi’ to the sale. Here the valuers have the opportunity 
of obtaining the broker's calalogue, which contains all necessary 
particulars of all the wool listed for sale (Plate 160). 

Wool sal(‘ Week in Brisbane is a liusy time for* both brok<u‘s and 
buyers, each of whom is engaged in valuing. The ])roker must, in the 
interest of the owner, estiiuat(‘ approximate values before tlie sale. 
The order of sales during a scudes is deeid(Hi by the brokers, and. sales 
usually eommenee in Bi’isbane at 3 p.in. at the Wool Exchange. 

The wool is ofl'ei’ed in accordaiu'e with its lot number in the 
catalogue. Most of the wool sold in Brisbane is bought for export. All 
bales are dumped before shipment (Plate 161). 

Wool imduded in the star lot catalogue is also sold In' aiu'tiou and 
the comi)etitioM is gtmei'ally well sju'ead, the prices obtained art^ not as 
satisfactory to the growers as the prices for bulk lines. Si'oured wools 
also are imduded in these two eatalogues, but, generally. biiy(‘rs and 
nianufaeturers prefer* tu [)urehaHe their wool in the gi*eMs(\ 

MANUFACTURE. 

The classing of wool for sale as pi^activSed in tlu' sin^aring shed is 
quite ditferent from elassing in pi*ef)aration for manufacture. In the 
station shed tlie ti(M*ee is classed as a whole, but for tie' purj>ose of 
manufacture each tleec'c must be divided or, as it is (adled, sorttni into 
as many spinning (pialitie.s as it contains, and each soi‘t matched with 
similar lengths and <iualiti(‘s—termed matehings—of otlier flee(‘es. As 
all the wool pui*(*ha.sed h>' the manufacturers must be seoui’tnl and sorted 
it is more satisfactory to soi’t it beforehand as it can then be imndled 
quicker and sorted with gi*eater acciii‘aey. Knowing th- puri>os(^ for 
which th(‘ wool is requii'ed the station-classed Heec(‘s iwe jusr‘[)tal)le to 
the manufacturers whose choice is based on tlie partieiilai* spinning 
quality required. 

Length and sf)inning quality of wool varies accoT‘»ruig to tlie breed 
of sheep produ(?ing it. Tlie Lincoln, for instam-C, carritrs the longest and 
strongest wool of any of the British hrt'tals, its v ool A^arying in hmgth np 
to 12 inches for twelve months’ growtli, and from 24^ to 36® in spinning 
(lualitv. Tlie Englisli Leic(‘st<>r also iiroduces a long, lustrous wool up 
to 10'implies in length, and from to 4:4« in spinning quality. The 
Border lA‘ice- 4 ter is another long wool breed, but its wool is shorter than 
tlie English Leicester and has a spinning quality of 44» to 46^ Its 
wool is also of a lustrous colour, a valuable advantage in dyeing. The 
Romney Marsh is another of the white-faced British long woolled 
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Plate 160 . 

Showroom Floor, Brislmiic, QiiceiislanO. 
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[>reecl8, but its wool is sbortoi tban that of the Border L< 4 (ester and is ot 
ri duller or demi-lustre eolour not so distinct in sta])le or chaiaiter, and 
rather harsh and straij^ht in eompaiison \Mih that ot othei t)ie(ds when 
len^tth ot staple is considered All of these bieeds cros^ well with the 
merino, and their jirogcm^ produce a most usetul tyjie ot wool^ iiiHueneed 
to a eonsideiable dep:ree by t}i<‘ nieiino 

Amorifi’ the Downs breeds an* the Soutlulown, l)oi-s(‘1 Iloin, Shrop¬ 
shire*, Suffolk—all ot vvineh ])iodu(e a stromt hosieiv t\pe ot wool liarsli 
in nature and short in gr-owth Their wool does not come into the 



Plato 161. 

Shipping dnnipod wool at the port of Brisbane 
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eombing class, being strong enongli bnt too liarsli and undefined, and it 
loses too much as noils in the combing proces:^. Moreover, it is of a 
ohalky white colour, and is carded and soft spun for knitting and similar 
purposes. 

Merino produces the finest and best-quality wool of any of the breeds, 
and as over 98 per cent, of the wool sold in the Brisbane market is 
merino, its importance to Queensland is undeniable. There are three 
distinct grades of merino, however, and in s]:)inning quality they vary 
from 60:s to well over 80s in spinning counts. Merino wool is usuaUy 
a bright white, but not of a lustrous colour; although a creamy white 
merino wool, when associated with soft “handling,’^ is acceptable. The 
breed produces wool of a very high character, showing a characteristic 
crimp, not waves, as is found in the British long wools. Its outer 
surface in construction is scaly and these crimps and scales or serrations, 
as they are correctly called, give the wool its remarkable elasticity and 
softness. As the wool fibre carries innumerable minute cells, it renders 
its adaptability to absorb moisture a most valuable characteristic pecTiliar 
to the wool fibre only, while at the same time is retains its warmth 
when wet—a very valuable asset possesse<i by wool alone. 


SHEEP LAND FOR GRAZING HOMESTEAD SELECTION. 

A resumption from Bierbank holding has betm surveyed as portion 2, ])arisl» 
of Fairlie, and will be open for grazing homestead seloetion at the Land Office, 
Charleville, on Friday, 12th .May, 1939. 

The portion is situated about 24 miles south from Cheepic railway station, on 
the Quilpie railway. 

The portion has an area of 38,667 acres, and the term of lease will be for 
twenty*eight years at an anpual rental of Lpl. per acre for the first seven years. 

A condition will be that the selection must be stocked to its rea8onal)le 
carrying capacity with the applicant's own shee]) during the first three years. 

The portion is watered by Beechal Creek, w*aterholes, and by an earth tank, 

and the country is described as gravelly mulga ridges with several nice fiats along 

the creek frontages, and grassed with button, Mitchell, Flinders, mulga, blue, 

wire, kangaroo, and other useful grasses and herbage. 

Free lithographs and full particulars may be obtained from the Lands Depart¬ 
ment, Brisbane, tlie Ijaiid Agent at Clinrleville, and the Q^ueensland (lovernment 
Tourist Bureaux at Bydiiey and Melbourne. 


^SUNDAY MORNING—THE COUNTRYMAN'S SESSION. 
Radio Service to Farmers. 

Every Sunday morning at nine o'clock a bright, topical, and entertaining 
programme of information on rural subjects is broadcast from National and 
Regional Radio Stations. (By arrangement with the Australian Broadcasting 

Comrhission.) 

Farmers are recommended to tune in to-— 

4QR (Brisbane), 4RK (Rockhampton), or 4QN (Townsville). 

EVERY SUNDAY at 9 a.m. 

Weather and market reports and a wide variety of farm topics. 
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Tke feUeU VucU-fMtp<rd^ 


With 121% Greater Loading Space 
and Still Lower Operating Costs! 

With an impressive new range of Standard and 
Master-de-Luxe models, Chevrolet again offers the 
most-advanced utility features at the lowest price. 
Only Chevrolet—built by the world's largest manu¬ 
facturers of commercial vehicles—gives you such 
precision engineering and sound design at such an 
economical price .... plus the smart styling, the 
comfort, and the safety of a costly passenger car. 
Check the overall economy—the body capacity—and 
durability of these Chevrolets against other utilities— 
and you'll discover why Chevrolet sales lead the world ! 
Body styles include Open, Wellside, and Flareboard 
Deliveries, also Panel Van. 

Feature Highlights 


'Tilot-Seaf' Driving Vision 

Vacuum-Assisted Safety 
Gear Shift 

Perfected Independent Front 
Wheel Springing 

New Leaf-Springing (Stand¬ 
ard Models) 


Handsome New Holden 
Coupe Cab 

Perfected "Full Contact" 
Hydraulic Brakes 

Famous 6-cylinder Overhead 
Valve Economy Engine 


Plus Sales Tax 


Chaises from £255 Plus Sales Tax 

Queensland Distributors 

E. G. EAGER & SON LIMITED 

BREAKFAST CREEK ROAD. NEWSTEAD, BRISBANE 
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Fencing Costs Slashed! 


The PARMAK 

ELECTRIC FENCER' 

with the amazing new FLUX DIVERTER 
Saves 80 per cent, of Fencing Costs 

The fencing invention of the century One wire on light 
stakes, set fifty feet apart, holds livestock like steel and 
concrete The Flux Diverter gives economical operation 
from safe, harmless 6-volt batteries, giving a sharp long 
remembered sting that stops the most persistent fence 
breakers Guaianteed harmless to human beings De Luxe 
Model " Parmak" Electric Fencer, with Flux Diverter, 


£ 8 / 10 /- 


(without battery) 


Accumulator, £2/2/-; " Hot Shot " Dry Battery, 14/9 

Write for fully illustrated^ descriptive literature, price list and testimonials to the 
Sole Queensland Agents— 

TRACKSON BROS. PTY. LTD. 

157-159 ELIZABETH STREET, BRISBANE 


Speed up the Work by 

ROTARY CULTIVATION 

Invest Now in a 

HOWARD AUTO 
ROTARY HOE 22 

EnjOy the advantages of increased 
profits, reduced labour costs, and 
better and faster work, by employing 
a Howard Auto Rotary Hoe 22 for 
all cultivating work See the Rotary 
Hoe in operation and you'll marvel at 
the way it plows, harrows, and 
cultivates at the one time 
without extra implements. 

Write for further details to— 

ALFRED SNASHALL, 
ANTHON PTY. LTD. 

76 EAGLE STREET, BRISBANE 



A Satisfied user writes— 

" R« Rotary Hoe. 

" I would like to say, fust of 
all that my working costs have 
been cut down more than 50 
per cent I was able to do my 
cultivation in about a third of 
the time, with less labour The 
soil IS in better condition than 
It was when working with horses, 
and my trees have cropped 30 
per cent better 

"In conclusion I would say 
that the Orchard Rotary Hoe is 
The Unit foi Orchard Cultiva- * 
tion, and can heartily recommend 
It to all fruitgrowers'' 
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Seeds Every Farmer Should Know. 

F. B. COLEAIAN, Offieer in Cliargt^, rind B. J. UOLDBWOBTII, inspector, Seeds 

Fertilizers, Veterinary Medicines, Pest Destroyers, and Stock Foods Investigation 

Brandi. 

[Contmued from p. G22, Part 5, Vol. XIAHIL — November, I'JHI.j 

Part IV. 

XANTHIUM PUNGENS (Noogoora Burr). 

(Fig. 9.) 

Coiniiion Name.—Noogooi*a lUirr. 

Desi'riptioii.—The seeds are enclosed in a tough elongated very 
spiny covering, the spines being up to 8 rnni. long, and carrying a small 
hook at their extreniities; at the end oiipositc to the iioint of attachment, 
will ))(^ found two—by (‘omparLson—very stout spines also carrying 
hooks. These iiooks are usually lost when the seeds have h(‘en sidjjected 
to any' rough liandling. 

Th(‘ (olour varies from light to dark brown and when weathered 
ivS very dark. 

Size.—This varies, normal full sized speeimens being 2;> imn. x 
12 mm. 

Kernels.—Each luirr contains two seeds or Icernels of greyish 
nppearan(*e; these vary in size according to the burr from whieli they 
originate, the kernels in eacli burr being unecjual in size. 

As a rule one of the seeds germinates first and in tlie jiroeess lifts 
the burr still containing the other ungerininated seed above the sr)il. 
Provision is thus made for a fresl) crop of Noogoora secMllings during 
the next suitable season. 

Occurrence.—Commereially. Noogoora Purr is sometimes found as 
an impurity in chaff. 

it has been found that the soaking of Noogoora huio seeds for 
8 minutes in an arsenical sheep dip diluted 1 [)ar’t to 200 parts of water 
(0*2 per (‘ent arseniry) failed to jirevent germination, but when the 
burr seeds were found in wool and this was soaked in the above 
solution and the bun* and wool allowed to dry togi ther over a lengthy 
})eriod the seeds failed to grow. 

The sale of material containing Noogoora burr is prohibited under 
the provisions of Imth the Seeds Act and Stock Food': Acts. 

XANTHIUM SPINOSUM (Bathurst Burr). 

(Fig. 10.) 

Common Name.—Bathurst burr. 

Description.—The seeds are enclosed in a tougli hard very s]>iny 
covering. Spines are up to 2| mm, long, and carry a small hook at 
their extremities. The two stout spines found on Noogoora burrs are 
absemt in Bathurst burr. With a Bathurst burr the spines are readily 
rubbed off the seed covering. 

Size.—This varies; normal full-sized speeimens measuring 7 mm* 
X 5 mm. 

17 
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Kernels.—Each burr contains two seeds or kernels. These vary in 
size according to the burr containing same. 

Occurrpce.—Commercially, Bathurst burr is found iu seeds of 
^fapanese millet, Sudan grass, Setaria (Panieum), eowpeas, also in chad*. 


These two burrs are a serious menace to the wool indu.stry; a careful 
examination of the burrs will readily convince one of their ability to 
cling to the wool; as abovernentioned, each spine, of which there are many 
per blirr, is provid(^d with a hook that makes a first-class instrument of 
attachment to the lleece—thereby ensuring their distribution over a w^ide 
area. 


RICINUS COMMUNIS (Castor Oil Bean). 

(Figs. 11 and 12.) 

Common Name.—Castor oil bean. 

Description.—The characteristic markings of these seeds once seen 
are (‘asily remembered. The seed, with a distinct point of attachment at 
one end, gives the appearance of a beetle, which is heightened by the 
bj'own and wliite markings and flattened appearance. No tW'O seeds are 
patterned exactly alike. 

Size.—This varies greatly according to variety, but is (‘ornmonly 
fi’om 25 X 14 X 8 to 9 x 6 x 4 mm. 

Cceurreuce.—This seed has not been recorded as occurring in crop 
■scf'cls. but in the past has been found occasionally in hay or chaff. 

Castor oil beans are found growing wild in Queensland, lu.it in 
some parts of the world are cultivated for their oil content. 

l^nfortiinately the beans of the castor oil plant are toxic, but 
|)oisoning is only likely to occur when the beans have by mischance been 
introduced into hay or eliaff. It behoves any ]>crson who has these shiny 
leaved plants growing near hay crops tn take sueli precautions as are 
necessary to prevent their accidental introduction into stock focKl. 

The residue resulting from the extraction of oil must not be fiul 
to animals; it is usually disymsed of as a fertilizer. 

Fatalities luive sometimes been recorded in Europe from ffH^ding 
uthei* kinds of oil cake in which traces of castor oil (*ake liave been found. 

The castor oil of medicine is extracted from the castor oil beaus, 
nevertheless as the beans are very poisonous they must not lx* (‘aten. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATE lOC. 


Fig, 9 Noogoora Burr—Xanthium 
pungens. 

Fig, 9a Noogoora Burr—Seeds. 

Fig. 9 b Noogoora Burr — Seeds 
re\^erse side. 

Fig. 10 Bathurst Burr—Xanthium 
sphiosiim, seeds and 
spines. 

Fig. 10a Bathurst Burr—Xanthium 
spinoaum, seeds and 
spines. 


Fig. 11. Castor Oil Bean—Bicimis 
eonim\inis, medium seeded. 

Pig. 11A Castor Oil Bean—Bicinus 
communis, medium seeded. 

Fig. 12 Castor Oil Bean—Enclosed 
in outer coat. 

Fig. 12 a Castor Oil Bean—Outer coat 
partly removed. 

Fig. 128 Castor Oil Bean—Seed. 

Fig. 12c Castor Oil Bean—Seed 

reverse side. 


All natural size. 
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Toxic Principle.^—The toxic properties—according to Harold C. 
Long in ‘'Plants Poisonous to Live Stockof the bean are due to 
Ricin, a toxin which is similar to bacterial toxins; activity is destroyed 
by heating at 100 deg, C'. The beans also contain the alkaloid Ricinine, 
the toxic principles of wliich are regarded as doubtful. 
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QUICK FACTS about the 

FOBDSON 


1. EASY TO BUY under 
genereus Fordson Fi« 
nanee Plon. 

2. LOW purchase price. 

3. WORKS 24 HOURS o 
doy If necessory. 

4. CHEAPER TO OPER- 
ATE over the yeor 
thon horses. 

5. POWER equal to at 
leost on 8-horse team. 

6. SIMPLE DESIGN— 
Easy to operote. 

7. FULLY EQUIPPED for 
all classes of Belt 
Work. 


8. ALL LATEST IM¬ 
PROVEMENTS and 
equipment incorpor¬ 
ated. 

9. REAR END POWER 
TAKE-OFF optional, 
slight extra cost. 

10. It will pay you to 
sell your horses and 
buy o Fordson. 

11. MADE IN ENGLAND 
—an All-British Pro¬ 
duct. 

12. Ring or write your 

nearest Fordson 
Deoler for details 




Save Money...Sove Time...Be Modem 
BUY AN 

ENGLISH FOBDSON 

Dtattibutor.. BUZACOTTS (QUEENSLAND) LTD. 

443 Adel«i4e Street. Briobane. 


MOTOR COMRANY OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. UNCORPORATCP IN VICTOWtAt FtB.ICiT 
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Makes Molehills-out of Mountains- 
of Work 


There’s more work to a gallon of Voco Power 
Kerosene — there’s work in every drop! Voco 
permits quicker switch over from petrol and 
gives full power WITHOUT KNOCKING in the 
hardest pull. You’ll cover chains more per gallon, 
mpre acreage at no extra cost. When you buy, 
specify Voco and get more work for your money. 

V0C0l!>^ 

^^•'keroseni 


VACUUM OIL COY. PTY. LTD. (Incorp. in Australia) 
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Sampling of Seeds. 

F. B. COLEMAN, Officer in Charge Seeds, Fertilizers, Veterinary Medicines, 
Pest Destroyers, and Stock Foods Investigation Branch. 

IP OR some time it luLS been apparent that various sarai)leH of seeds 
* received for tcstinig do not truly represent the l)i]lks from which 
they were drawn, or are otherwise unstitisfactory. 

The errors involviKl have included the following:— 

(a) Samples have been drawn from far too small a number of 
bags. 

(?>) Some samples have obviously contained seeds drawn from 
two or more bulks of different origin. 

(c) The marking of the sample has been insufficient to enable 
correct identification of the bulk at a later period. 

It should be realised that as much care is necessary in obtaining 
samples as is talcen with their examination. The examination of a 
samph‘ is limited to the (piantity received—all of which is under control. 
On the other hand, when drawing a sample the person concerned is often 
confronted with many difficulties. For example, the goods are stacked 
in awkward and often very inaccessible |)ositions; sometimes hard 
piiysieal work is required to draw a sample from even a small quantity. 
X^ariations in the goods thems('lv(^, &(*., are other complicating factors 
sometimes met with. 

All of these difficulties iniL'it be overcome, otherwise the sample is 
va In (‘less. 

Tlie objective of any person di’awing samples should be to obtain 
from the bulk a sample (or samples) truly representative of the bulk, 
in*espeetive of all or any difficulties that may be encountered, and to 
tlien mark this sample (or .samples) in a manner that definitely connects 
up with the bulk. 

One should always as(*ertain whether the whole consignment has a 
(M)mmou origin and destination. A. separate sample sliould be taken for 
each of tlie following:— 

{a) S(*('ds of different kinds. 

{b) Seeds of the same kind from different origins. 

(c) Seeds of the same kind for different addresses. 

(d) Seeds of the same kind bearing dift'erent brands or marks on 
the containei^s. 

It ivS most important that each portion taken from a bag should be 
examined to see if it corresponds with the otiier iiortious which are 
together to comprise a sample. For instance, if, when taking a sample 
of seed there is an observed difference in the colour, size, or appearance 
of the seed, or the prt»sence of insects or material other than seed, &c., 
then each difference should be represented by a separate sample; this 
would necessitate the examination of every bag in the consignment, and 
a classification of all bags into groups of similar types—one sample 
representing each different type. 
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It should be reinemberth'd that seeds are not like sugar, flour, &e ,^— 
standard products of a factory. 

Experience teaches that seeds are liable to vary from bag to bag. 
Even a consignment from one farm sometimes varies, and further, no 
two fields necessarily produce seed of ecpial quality. Therefore, if 
only one sample is forwarded as representing a mixture of two or more 
lots of seed, good seed may be condemned or poor qual'ity Htnal may be 
passed. Sampling operatwns must include intelligent cxaniination aad, 
if necessaryf grouping of the portions that are drawn to comprise the 
sample or samples. 

In cases where variations in a consignment are noticed—sucl) as 
W'arrant extra samples--then the particular bags from wliitfli the various 
samples are drawn should be marked eitlier singly or in groups with 
identification marks such as A, B, 0, 1>, &c., to (M)rrespond with tbe 
various samples whicli should be similarly distinguished. 

The weights of samples specified in this aitiele are a minimum; 
larger quantities may he forwarded. Tlie ])ractice of extracting the 
overweight from a siinq)le found to be slightly in excess of the minimum 
requircMl, (*annot he too strongly condemned. 

Of course, in drawing a sample from a large number of bags, it is 
usually necessary to obtain far more than the minimum weight pres(*ril)ed 
—in which case the sample should be thoroughly mixed and a suitable 
portion extracted as the final sample. This breaking down of large 
samples is dealt with later. 

An understanding of, and strict adherence to the j)rincip]es nnd^'r- 
lying sampling procediin^ are necessary to ensure that cori’ect sanip](*s 
are drawn. 

There seems to prevfiil an idea that drawing represfuitative sam|)les 
of seeds is a simple inattc'r; the fallacy of such an idea is an ever- 
recurring fact in our experience. 

Let us consider for what purpose samples are intended. In the 
case of seeds for sowing, the interested parties are concerned as to 
wliether the seeds being sold <^ornply witli the i>rescribed standards. In 
the case of a producer, wholesale buyer, or wholesale seller, it is x^rimarily 
desired that the Imlk —maybe s(‘veral hundred bags—is up to tlu' 
standard prescribed. It is often not realised wlien handling these bulks 
that they may ultimately be sold in small X)arcel8, which, of course, 
must also individually l)e of the desired Htandard. An individual 
purchasing, say, 30 lb. of seed for his own sowing, is only concerned 
that the imreel piirtdiased by him is of a quality suitable for sowing. 

We are now faced with the position that the wholesale buyer and 
seller are primarily interested in the bulk, whereas the retail buyer is 
vitally intere^sted in the quality of his small parcel, which to him is of 
very great importance. 

Unfortunately, the method emi)loyed by so many who forward 
samples for testing is based upon the rough and inefficient method of 
'‘grabbing’' a few handsful of seed from any bag or bags; further, even 
this is often delegated to a junior employee. It is obvious that a sample 
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obtained by this method cannot be taken as representative of every 
small lot that may be sold from the bulk. In certain cases, a number 
of samples from the one bulk are necessary. 

It cannot be stressed too strongly that in drawing samples, as great 
care is needed in order to make the sample truly rei)resentative of the 
bulk, this important task should devolve on soim^ responsible i)erson 
who is capable of exercising judgment and discretion. 

Sellers of seeds for sowing should realise when purc^hasing in bulk 
that they intend to sell in small quantities. Unless the bulk is uniform 
throughout, it is difficult for them to give their customers satisfaction 
and to escape tlie c()nsequene(‘s of a hreaeh of the Seeds A(*t. To illustrate 
what can happen with the incorrect drawing of sam[)h*s, the following 
experience is given in detail. 

A sam})Ie of Pusprilnm dilafatum seed was ree(uved from a seller 
and found to hace a germination of 3() per cent, in six days. An 
examination of the Imlk, bag by hag, liowever, r(*vealcd the following 
germinations:— 


^ cont. J 

[*er cent. 

Per cent. 

Per eent. 

Per eeiit. 

Per 

I\*r cent. 

20 

22 

21 

.3 

11 

25 

26. 

21 

20 

44 

20 

29 

27 

28 

2<S 

7 

22 

,30 

20 

:{] 

24 


An analysis of the above reveals th(‘ following:— 

Number of samples that germinated— 

Over 30 per cent. . . . . . . . . . . 2 

20 per cent, to ,30 per cent. .. .. .. 16 

IJiider 20 per cent. . . . . . . . . 

which means that j>rohahly only two, or at most three, Imgs were used 
to obtain tlie sam|)le Urst examined. Any })erson who had bouglit on 
the sample submitted to this Seed Testing Station, to use a (‘olloquialism, 
would have ‘‘bought a pig in a poke.*' 

If the ]>ersoii who drew the sample in the fii*st place had been 
exjierienced, he would have observed ditferences in appearance, or 
discovered difference's in origin, and would have drawn samples repre¬ 
senting several different lots or possibly would have taken a sample 
from each bag. 

A further illustration of the results of incorrect sampling is as 
follows:— 

A merchant forwarded a sample of oats for examination, which was 
found to contain only a trace of Cape barley and wheat, and 1*4 per 
cent, inert matter, mostly damaged seed. This sample was drawn from 
about twelve hags. When a seed inspector drew a sample from the 
same stock a few days later, be obtained his from over one-half of the 
bags—the hulk l)eing 1(K) bags. The subsequent analysis of tins sample 
revealed the presence of 1-8 per cent, wild oats, Phalaris, Cape Barley, 
and wheat, and 1*5 per cent, damaged seed. 

The trace of weed and/or other crop seeds in the merchant's s^imple 
became 1*8 per cent, in the inspector's sample. 
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Because of the unsatisfactory position with respect to samples, all 
certificates and reports relating to samples forwarded by merchants, 
and buyers, to the Brisbane Seed Testing Station are marked as 
follows;— 

‘'This certificate is not a guarantee by the Department of 
Agriculture and Stock as to the bulk, but an analysis of the 
sample received and its condition at the time of such analysis/’ 

Certificates relating to official samples drawn by inspectors of the 
branch do not bear this statement. 

The usual method of drawing a sample is by means of a trier— 
a brass or steel tul)e with a shaipened end—wfiiieh should be inserted to 
its full length into each bag and a small quantity of seed drawn off. 

When sami)ling seed that does not run—vsuch as Rhodes, Paspalum, 
and Prairie—a trier is useless, and, therefore, each closed bag must 
be cut, an ‘‘L” shaped incision about 21 inches by 2| indie's being 
required. The hand should be inserted through the hole and a portion 
obtained for the sample. 

When a small number of bags is being sampled it is necessary to 
draw a number of portions from each bag. 

Not less than a trier full of seed or a handful should be drawn 
from any one bag. 

The following rules summarise sampling procedure :— 

When drawing samples it is of the utmost importance that they 
be drawn by a responsible person and care he taken to make tliem truh’ 
representative of the bulk. 

To enable this to bo done satisfactorily approximately equal jiarts 
should be drawn alternatively from the top, middle, and bottom of the 
bags, the jiroportion of liags to be sampled being as follows:— 


3 

to 

39-bag lots- 

-A 

portion 

from 

each 3)ag. 





20 

to 

39-bag lots- 

-A 

])ortion 

from 

each 

of 

not 

less 

than 

20 

bags. 

40 

to 

59-hag ]ots- 

-A 

portion 

from 

each 

of 

not 

less 

than 

28 

bags. 

60 

to 

79-bag lots- 

-A 

})Ortion 

from 

each 

of 

not 

loss 

than 

32 

bags. 

80 

to 

99-bag lots- 

-A 

portion 

f rom 

eacli 

of 

not 

less 

than 

36 

bags. 

]00 

to 

.199-bag lota- 

-A 

}K>rtioii 

from 

ea<h 

of 

not 

less 

than 

40 

bags. 


200 bags and over—A portion from each of not less than 20 ])cr eont. of 
the total number of bags. 

If, when drawing samples, it is observed that great variation occurs 
in the bulk, two or more samples should be obtained, each from bags 
whose contents are similar, and representing the variations that may 
have been noticed. These different lots should be marked with 
distinguishing marks, and the samples mai ked similarly. 

After a sample has been drawn as above indicated, it should be 
emptied out on to a large jjieee of paper, thoi’oughly mixed, and then a 
quantity not less than the prescribed freight for the particular kind of 
seed should be drawn for purposes of forwarding to the Seed Testing 
Station. A duplicate sample should be kept for reference. 

BREAKING DOWN LARGE SAMPLES. 

To reduee large samples of seed, the following procedure should be • 
closely adhered to:— 

1. After drawing a representative sample from the required pro¬ 
portion of the bags or bulk, place the seed on to a large level 
sheet of paper, preferably on a table or bench. 
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2, Mix the seed thoroughly together by means of a spatula, plas¬ 
terer knife, or large knife blade, taking care the blade is 
inserted into the heap close to the paper, thereby lifting any 
small seeds, &c., before turning the blade over to form another 
heap. This should be done until all the seed has been turned 
over at least three times. Avoid mixing with the fingers, as 
this allows small seeds and fine material to collect at the 
bottom of the heap\ fine material must be lifted up on 

the blade and mixedithrough the sample. 

Now proceed to divide the sample by levelling it out and dividing 
it into four approximately equal parts, simply by drawing the spatula 
or knife through the heap from top to bottom and left to right. 

Now take the top right-hand part and the bottom left-hand part, 
place them together on a sheet of paper, and keep as the sample. The 
other two parts should be mixed together and retained as a check 
sample. 

It is obvious that if a portion is rejected this procedure will reduce 
the size of the sample drawn. After mixing again, the dividing pro¬ 
cedure ean be repeated to further reduce the size, and so on, if necessary. 
Too big a reduction of size is not recommended. 

A sample, after mixing and dividing, would appear somewhat as 
follows:— 



Parts A, mix and keep as check samples. 

Parts B, mix and forward for analysis. 

Where samples are taken by inspectors, the Act requires the final 
sample to ])e in three separate packets, and a more complieated method 
of mixing and breaking down is used. 

In the accompanying photograph of an inspector drawing an Otficial 
Scaled Sample, it will be observed that the stack is numbered 18370. 
The marking of the pac'kets—Official Sealed Samples are divided into 
three parts—one for the vendor, one for analysis, and the third is 
retained by the inspector—would be as follows:— 

‘‘Sample of Oats drawn from 50 bags repr(*senting a total of 120 
bags marked 18370. 

Ex S., Farmer of Oatville. 

Vendor, A. Seedseller, Summerto^^m. 

7th February, 1939.^^ 

Sealing is carried out by means of lead seals and sealing pliers 
vliich emboss (‘ertaiii marks on th(‘ seals. 
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Sairiples forwarded for examination should be of the following 
minimum weight:— 


Kind of Seed. 



Weight Required. 

Barley 



8 oz. 

Beans 



8 oz. 

Beet 



^ oz. 

Cabbage 

Canary .. 



•. ^ oz. 



4 oz. 

(Carrot 



A oz. 

Cocksfoot 



. . J oz. 

Coucli 



3 07. 

Cowiieas 



8 oz. 

French Millet . . 



4 oz. 

Grasses .. 



. . 3 oz. 

Japanese Millet 



4 oz. 

Linseed .. 



. . 4 oi. 

Lucerne 



. . 4 oz. 

Maize 



. . 8 oz. 

Mauritius Beans 



.. 1 ib. 

Millets .. 



4 oz. 

Molasses Grass 



3 oz. 

Oats 



8 oz. 

Onion 



^ oz. 

Panicuin 



4 oz. 

Parsnip 



i oz. 

Paspalum 



. . 3 oz. 

Peanuts . . 



. . 2 lb. 

Peas 



. . 8 oz. 

Thai arts tub era sa 



3 oz. 

Prairie Grass .. 



. . 4 oz. 

Radish . . 



. . ^ oz. 

Rhodes Grass 



3 07. 

Rice 



.. 8 oz. 

Rye Corn 



.. 8 oz. 

Rye Grass 



3 oz. 

Sorghum 



4 02. 

Sudan Grass 



.. 4 oz. 

Tares 



8 oz. 

Tomatoes 



. . ^ oz. 

Vegetable Seeds in 

made-up packets 

. . 5 pkts. 

Wlieat 



8 oz. 

White Paiiicum 



.. 4 oz. 


Wliere seeds are stored loose in bulk, the samples should be taken 
from various parts of the heap or bin, and should be of the like propor¬ 
tion, as nearly as can be fairly estimated, as would be required if such 
seed were in l)ags, so that a representative sample of the wdiole bulk is 
obtained. 

In the case of seeds not mentioned above, the weight set out for the 
seed of nearest size should be forwarded. 

In the case of seeds obviously containing weed seeds or other 
impurities, not less than double the weight mentioned should be sent. 

In the Seed Testing Station great pains are taken to ensure absolute 
accuracy of work. It therefore follows that all this care is wasted unless 
the person forwarding samples for examination takes some trouble to 
ensure that the samples drawn truly represent the bulks from wdiieh they 
are obtained. 
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Maxkiiigof^S 

All samples must be plainly written on in ink, setting out the 
undermentioned particulars:— 

Sample of seed drawn from bags,, 

representing a total of bags. 

Bags marked: 

Purchased from , of , on 

Name of sender: 

Address : 

Date: 

The examination of samples without name and address of sender 
cannot be undertaken. 

Samples should be addressed as follows:— 

Seed Sample for Examiantion. 

Officer in Charge, 

Seed Testing Station, 

Department of Agriculture and Stock, 

Brisbane. 

Special care should be taken to set'urely fasten up the sam[>le. The 
examination of samples that have been o}>ened in transit is useless for 
miy determination, as only a sample re(‘eived intact could be takim as 
representing any bulk. 


Fee and Covering Letter. 

A eovering lettfu*, enclosing the preseril)(‘(l fee, should b(‘ addr(‘ssed 
to the riidcj’ Sccr(‘tary, l)c})artment of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane, 

The fee for a copy of tlie result of any exaiTiinatioii of any s(‘eds 
is as follows:— 

1. 2s. 6d. per ccu'titicale.; or 

2. (a) £3 Ids. for the first fifty (*ertificales and thereafter Is. per 

additional certificate during the twelve months ending 
doth June, ])roviding tin* sum of £3 10s. is paid iii 
advanee : Provided that— 

{h) In the event of any j)erson claiming a refund of fe(‘s 
paid under 2 (a) on account of the numb(‘r of ccititicati^s 
l)eing less than fifty, such refund will consist ol‘ the amount 
left after the charge of 2s. ikl per certitieate has been 
made. 

Free Examination. 

Samples repr(\senting seeds purchased l)\' farmers for their own 
sowing ai'e examined free of charge, providing that the full particulars 
as above arc marked upon the sample and a covering hnter stating 
the purpose for which the seed is to be used is forwarded. 


Complaints. 

In case of any complaints regarding analytical purity or germina¬ 
tion, the buyer should at once send a sample of the seed,* marked with 
the particulars as above set out, together with a covering letter to the 
Depa-rtment advising of the despatch of the sample; this will be 
examined free of charge. 
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Write for 
Illustrated 
Literature 
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The TRUCK 
of To-day . 


Here is a Mechanical Thoroughbred “—ask 
any owner. The DIAMOND-T will OUTLIVE 
and OUTLAST ail other trucks; it is Truck 
ENGINEERED throughout, there are definitely 
NO CAR PARTS, no weakness, in a 
DIAMOND-T. Maximum Pulling Power and 
minimum running costs, the ideal truck for 
heavy country hauling. 


OVERLAND LTD. 


295>321 WICKHAM ST., VALLEY, BRISBANE 


(Alfo at Townsville) 


WINNER OF VICTORIAN 
Best Dairy Farm Contest 




>S€ 



This competition has been won by | 

Eclipse users three years in succession— 

1936, 1937 and now 1938. "Eclipse'' 
hygienic features include—Patented Pulsators, Patented 

Releaser, Patented Bacteria Isolator and Detector 

<1 Other G Gr N Machinery 
B At Twin City Tractors, Whakatane 

^jPlCLlJLIJl vH Harrows, Bamford Hay- 

making Machinery 

Catalogue No. J.Q.6—FREE ! 

i S'"”* CIPPSUND & NORTHERN 

Wk case for easy accessibility CO. LTD. 

Petrol and Diesel models, . 

2 to 16-h.p. 2p7A Margaret Street, Toowoomba 



on 
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Perfect Tilth 


No Weeds 




THE SIMAR ROTOTILLER 


SOLE QUEENSLAND DISTRIBUTORS 


CLOUDUST SPRAY 

MANUFACTURERS *'"^**" 

MONTAGUE ROAD, SOUTH BRISBANE, address 


Mail Coupon for Free Booklet. 

IP lease send me by return mail the 
Free Illustrated Booklet about the 
Simar Rototiller. 


BUY RELIABLE SEEDS 

All seeds remachined and Government tested. OATS—^Algerians, 
Mortgage Lifter, Fulgums, New England Sideling, Belahs, 
Mulga, Tartarians. WHEATS—Cleveland, Currawa, Ford, &c. 
BARLEYS—Skinless, Cape, Malting. LUCERNE SEED—Prime 
Hunter River giant broadleaf. GRASSES—Rhodes, Wimmera 
Rye, Paspalum, &c.; Canary; Dwarf Essex Rape; Mangolds; 
Swede Turnip Seeds. Produce Bags, Twines, &c. 

CON. BOWDLER, Toowoamba — Phones 80 and 87 


The Confidence of 50,000 people in the one 
Executor and Trustee is a strong recommendation. 

Sound Administration, Security, and Minimum 
Expense is assured by appointing 

The Public Curator of Queensland 

267-269 Edward Street, Brisbane 

Branches: Townsville, Rockhampton, and Cairns 
Agents: The Clerks of Petty Sessions 
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Examine Qoods on the Day of Delivery. 

I^oth buyers and s(‘lleis are urged to examine all goods on the day 
of delivery, and when in doubt regarding any sjeds, fertilizers, veterinary 
medicines, pest destroyers, or stock foods, comnumicate at once with 
the Department of Agriculture and Stock, Hi-isbane, in order that the 
matter may be investigated. 



Plate 166. [Photo : Lands Dept 

A BiiND IN THE New Road through the Bain Porest, Danbulla, North 
Queensland. —Magnificent timber lands and new settlement areas are now easily 
accessible through the skill of the surveyor in alliance with the engineer. 
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The Suilability of Thinnings of Pinus taeda 
and P. caribaea for Pineapple Cases. 

€. J. J. WAT80N, and D. MOORE, Queensland Sub-Department of Forestry. 

^ HIS report covers a study of the suitability for pineapple cases of 
^ timber from nine-year-old unpruned thinnings of Finns taeda and 
P, carihaea grown and sawn at Beerwah, South Queensland. 

The general requirements of a fruit case timber are discussed with 
reference to liardwood and softwood, and the properties of the wood 
of thinnings of Finm taeda (loblolly or North Carolina i)ine) and 
P. carihaea (slash pine) grown at Beerwah are considered in relation 
to these. 

The fast grown thinnings were found to be comparatively liglit 
and the properties of workability, softness, nail-holding power and 
oolour were ^'ery satisfactory for ease requirements. The fnHjuency 
of knots, staining, and the allowance of bark are discussed. The sizes 
of the boards for making up into cases are considered and the green 
dimensions to yield the best results are recommended. 

Service tests on both timbers were carried out, and the results with 
packed cases sent to Sydney, Mell)Ourne, and Auckland are given. 
Trade comments showed that the cases had a definite a])peal, both to 
the grower and the buyer. 

In the area from Caboolture to Gympie, including tlie Kilcoy and 
Mary A’alley branches, it is estimated, on the basis of 1935 })roduction, 
that al)out 19,000,000 su{)er. feet log measure (lloppus) of Bine thin¬ 
nings art‘ required to meet t)ie annual fruit case requirements. How¬ 
ever, on aeeount of th(^ eheai)ness of the hardwood ease (lid. per 
li-hiishel case) eompared with the pine ease (Is, Id. per I^-bushel 
case), alK)ut tAvo-thiids of the eases used for hanauas and pineapples 
are of hardwood. 

At ])resent, the quantity of pine used annually for all types of 
fruit cases in this area is estimated at 44 million super, feet log meavsui'e 
(lloppus). 

Requirements of a Fruit Case Timber. 

The present demand for fruit case timbers in Queensland is met 
by both liardwood (mainly rose gum, the lighter and softer types, 
blaekbutt, and white gum) and hoop pine, the latter being used where 
a more attractive case is required. The general requirements of fruit 
cases in Queensland may be summarised as follows:— 

Lighiness in Weight .—This is important insofar as easy transport 
and liandling are concerned, but the grower is more concerned with 
lower cost of the hardwood case than Avith its heavier Aveight. 

Sirengih .—The mechnical strength of a container is determined to 
a great extent by the method of nailing and strapping. Both pine and 
hardwood have sufficient strength for normal fruit case requirements. 
Knots can he included providing these are not placed in positions which 
might affect the nailing or the strength. 
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Grain and CoUmr ,—This must be fairly smooth and attractive and 
preferably light-coloured for printing and labelling. In this respect. 
Hoop Pine is preferable, but the trade appears to accept the darker- 
coloured hardwood ease without prejudice. 

Workability ,—Pine is superior to hardwood as far as softness and 
easy working are concerned, but the softer and lighter types of hard¬ 
woods are used with success. 

Freedom from Taints and Moulds .—This is more important in the 
case of food containers than for fruit cases as far as odour and taste 
of the woods are (*oncerned, providing this is not entirely obje(?tionable. 
Certain moulds (such as Penicillium) may be harmful to fruit, and 
care in seasoning is necessiir^^ on this account. 

Nail-holding Power .—The injury to the contents of tire cases 
depends greatly on the nail-holding power of the timber. The hard¬ 
woods often split when ordinary pointed nails are used and the hold 
is decreased thereby. Blunt nails tend to overcome this trouble. 

In the United States of America, it is estimated that tjn‘ Pinus. 
iaeda <lol)lolly or Nortli Carolina Pine) constitutes 70 per cent, of the 
total amount of yello>v |>iiie used for boxes. It is regarded as eminently 
suitable for tliis purpose, not only on account of availability and 
relativ(‘ ('lu^ai^ness, but because of its softness, good woi'king <jualities, 
and lightness in weight. 

The thinrungs from the Beerwah plantations are of fast growtli and 
generally less than six I’ings per inch, which standard is accepUni as the 
oj)tinmm for striuigtli i>urposes. In the first thret‘ inches of radial 
incr’cment the tytrical rate of growth in stump sections is greater than 
2 rings jxu* inch. This growth rat(‘ slows down to 3-4 rings per inch 
and in some eases to 6-7 rings per inch in the 3-inch-4-ineh zone 
UKuisured from the pith. Tlie rate of growth shown by cross-sections 
higl](*r in the tree are somewhat similar. 

The wood fiom the thinnings is thus lighter than the wood from 
the more mature trees, but is sufficiently strong for cases. Tin* liigher 
p(*r('entage <>f the softer <>arly wood a[>pears to be benetieial rattier than 
d(*leterious as far as tire nail-holding power is coneeriu^d. The lighter 
W(dglit of tlie eases of the two Pinus s[)eeies was favouralily commented 
upon by growers as giving less labour in handling both in sbooks and 
eases. 

Tlie ^^()rkability, softness, and other properties were found to be 
excellent, and iTi every way e(|ual to tb(‘ first quality llooj) ITT\e. 

According to American investigators (l:ienson 11. Paul and A. 
Koehler), wood of fast-grown P. Uuihi trees showing less than four 
rings ])er ineh generally shows an excessive longitudinal shrinkage. 
This defect has been fotnid in some specimens of hotli Pinus earibaea 
and P> iaeda grown at Beerwah and is being further investigated. 

Even if excessive longitudinal shrinkage occurs througli a large 
part of the fast-grown material, the observations on seasoning have 
shown that this w^ill not be detrimental to its irse for eases, since the 
shrinkage in a small piece is fairly uniform and the timber is dried 
before use. 
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Although some boards showed light-blue staining in pjlaces due to 
lather slow drying and showery weather, this did not spoil the appear- 
anee of the case and there was no objection by the growers* The dry 
pine did not stain the hands as did the hardwoods in a semi-seasoned 
state. 

Glowers did not object to a little bark on both edges providing the 
boards were reasonably strong, and such defects in a few boards enabled 
a reduction in price to be made. *Mr. Gregory stated, however, that 
the bark left on some boards was slightly wider than he would recom¬ 
mend and suggested a maximum of ^ inch on one edge as a reasonable 
limit. 

Knots were accepted as satisfactory by growers for pineapple 
cases, but should be limited in banana eases tops and bottoms in which 
the boards have a considerable bulge resulting in much greater stress¬ 
ing. The weight of packed banana cases are also greater necessitating 
a greater freedom from knots and defects than pineapjile cases. The 
packed weights of the two cases are— 

Pineapple cases .. . . 56 to 60 lb. per case. 

Banana cases .. .. 98 to 116 lb. per ease. 

The ease with which the Finns cases nailed was superior to hard¬ 
wood and also better than Hoop Pine, splitting being absent on account 
of the greater toughness. An empty case, thrown 15 feet on to its 
corner, showed no splitting at the nails, and this was stated to be highly 
satisfactory for such a severe test. The nails were drawn slightly 
(about J inch) and were tapped hack into place again, restoring the 
stability of the case. 

The nails recommended by the Department of Agriculture and 
Stock for banana and pineapple cases are— 

Into “end grain’' .. .. 1| inch by 14 gauge. 

Into “side grain’' .. .. H inch by 14 gauge. 

The use of the longer nails in the ‘^end” grain would give a case of 
uniform strength on account of the decrease in holding power of nails 
driven parallel to the grain. 

In practice, however, it was found that most of the growers used 
l|-inch by 14 gauge nails all round for pineapple cases and did not 
get complaints. 

In order to secure a direct comparison with the Hoop Pine and 
liardwood cases now used, Pinus species cases were made according to 
the usual trade practice for the service tests. 


Green Dimensions of Case Boards. 

Tlie boards were cut to the following measurements (green size) 
Ends , . . . . . 6 inch by f inch by 12 inch. 

Cleats .. .. .. 2 inch by inch by 12 inch. 

Sides . . . . . . 35 inch by f inch by 26J inch. 

Tops and bottoms .. 6 inch by’' inch by 26| inclh 


Ir. a few cases it was found Giat the widths of the ends and cleats 
were slightly oversize, due to the shrinkage allowance being too great or 
the lioards being cut oversize. In the end boards, the seasoned width 
for making up should not exceed 5 jS inch, allowing the two pieces to 
be loosely^ pushed together to give a neat 12-incli width. Growers prefer 

* Ja . H. Orcji^orv, Instructor m Fruit Packing, Department of Agrieuiture. 
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a slight between inner edges of end boards to overwidth pieces 
which make the case exceed the 12 inches in inside height. At present 
many of the hardwood “ends'’ are as narrow as 5J inch. The standard 
internal case measurement is 12 inches, and cases less than this, although 
often seen, are contrary to regulations. Three piece ends would be 
permitted if securely fastened to the cleats, the boards being of equal 
width. 

Some cleats were unnecessarily wide and a maximum of 2 inches 
and minimum of If inches has been recommended by the Department 
of Agriculture and Stock. 

The tops and bottom boards were satisfactory for pineapple eases, 
but the presence of too many knots towards the centre would render 
some of them undesirable for banana cases. For the banana cases, 
two 6-inch wide boards must be used for ‘‘tops'' and “bottoms" to 
avoid bruising, but for pineapple eases the “tops" and “bottoms" ean 
be made in three 3|-inch wide boards similar to the “sides." This 
concession in pineapple cases will materially assist in securing a greater 
number of eases from small Pinus logs, the only wide boards being the 
ends which can be sawn inches wide by | inch thick by 12 inches 
long. 

For the sides, it has been customary to use two 4-inch-wide boards 
at the edges and one 3-inch-wide board between these, as it'is believed 
that a greater sawn return is secured. Some savvmillers, however, prefer 
to cut all “sides" the same width (to finish 3§ inches) and make three 
uniformly wdde boards to the ease side. This method saves considerable 
time in altering the “fence" on the bench which is probably more 
important. 

The thieknesvses of the boards were apparently quite satisfactory. 


The following neat 

green board 

sizes for 

pi i; cap pie 

eases 

recommended:— 

Ends. 

Clcjit?. 

Tops and 
Bottoms. 

Sides. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Width 

.. sn 

15 to 2 

H 


Thickness 


i‘iT 


i 

Length 

.. 12 

12 

26i 

26i 


These sizes w;ill also provide for banana cases for all boards except 
“tops" and “bottoms" which must be in two boards, ea(‘h r>|;pinehes 
wdde. 

Service Tests and Reports. 

Twenty-seven (27) cases of pineapples packed at Falmwoods and 
Montville w^ere forw^arded to Sydney for examination by officers of 
the New South Wales b^'orestry Commission and the IManagei^ of the 
Committee of Direction of BVuit Marketing, Thirty crises packed in 
the same areas were sent to Melbounie and a number was examined by 
an offieer of the Council for S<dentific and Industrial Ii(;‘search, Division 
of Forest Products. 

Reports and trade comments on these cases w'ere as follows:— 

Sydney (New" South Wales Forestry Commission). 

“Tw"o crises w'ere seen . . . both being in a first-class condition 
without any depreciation due to handling. Mr. Wilson states that the 
cfises arefirat rate and are satisfactory in every respect. 
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‘^Pive cases were examined at the C.O.D.,* all of which were als<y 
in a first-class condition with no sign of brealcage. , . . One of the 
hands who has had considerable experience with pineapple consignments 
stated that he could find no fault with the cases. . . . In the same 

consignment certain hardwood cases were damaged, bnt this did not 
apply to those made from the pine. One of the hands thought that the- 
knots near the ends of the boards might allow breakage to occur: He was 
also concerned that nails could be driven so easily into the ends, but 
figainst this is the fact that the nails do not draw too readily, which is an 
important point, so altogether the objections do not appear to be of any 
serious consequence. ’' 

Sydney (Manager, Committee of Direction of Fruit Marketing). 

A good tough material much suj^erior to hardwood both in appear- 
iUice and rigidity when built. In comparison with the matured well- 
seasoned pinew'ood it appears sappy and coarse in texture. Six-inch 
boards show evidem^e of difficulty to cut without including bark and 
an irregular edge; this disability is fully comi)ensated for by its clean 
appearance in every other respect and the useful feature to withstand 
the rough handling frequently experienced in transit.” 

Melbourne (CoiukuI for Scientific and Industlial Reseai'ch, Division of 
Forest Products). 

“The cases arrived in good condition and app(‘ared to have stood 
up to transport handling as w^ell as ordinary types of pineai)ple cases. 
They w^c^’e of standard (‘onstrnction and of good appearanct*. Tradcv 
coraiiieiits were favourable as follow’s:— 

A.—^The eitiploycH* in charge* of case handling considered tlie /^ taeda 
• ases consigned . . . equal in s(‘rvicc value to customary tyj)es. 

He b(*li(*.vc(l that the softw^ood was springier and likely to cause less 
bruising of the pineapides. 

1C—Idle cases . . . had be(‘n st)l(l before advice to inspeet was 

receiv(‘d, but the consignee stated that he had been favourably iTiqiressed 
wdth them. He stated he was satisfied witli their (luality and expressed 
a preference for tliem <*ompaied with hardwood ou account of weight 
and appearanee, and belh'ved they could carry pineapples better,” 

Comnmnts made* on this timber both from tfie growers and from 
the marketing trade have been favourable. 

Pineapples were also packed by a grower at Victoria Point, Queens¬ 
land, in 20 cases of P. faeduu and four cases with 1\ taeda sides and 
/'. canbaea ends, and sliq)ped to New^ Zealand, it is of particular 
interest to note that these <'ases w^erc packed with the aid of wood wh)oI 
made in Brisbane from Pinas taeda thinnings. 

The consignor reported later that he was in a position to state that 
tin* ease appeal(*d to Iiim in every w^ay, and enckisuxi a letter from 
the eonsignees in answ^(*r to bis request for their opinion. 

He also stated that the eases wau*e shipped in th(‘ usual way and 
Avired, wiiicb is necessary for distant markets with any class of case. 

The eonsignees at Aiiekland (ommented as follows on the cases:— 

“Tlie eases appear to be quite satisfactory and we feel confident 
in assuring you that you can safely use this box in future. 

* <’omniittee of Ilireotion of Fruit Marketing, Queensland. 
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‘^You will be pleased to know that the fruit arrived in good 
condition . . . 

In view of the above reports and the opinions of many interested 
growers there is no doubt that the cases appeal to the trade from the 
points of view of appearance, facility for nailing, toughness and light* 
ness, and are sufficiently strong for normal trade practice. 

Fruit Case Statistics. 

The number of fruit cases required for the area from Caboolture 
to Gympie and including the Kil(*oy and Mary Valley branches have 
been estimated from figures supplied by courtesy of the Committee of 
Direction of Fniit Marketing, to be as follows:— 


'J'ype of Cast*. 

! Eat. No. of Oases. 

1 

No. of Super, ft. 
(Faee measure) 

iNo. of Super, ft. 

1 (solid measure) 
j Per Case. 

Total. 

IJbuKh. 

. 1 1,000,000 

11,660,000 

! 4-83 

4,830,000 

1 bush. 

. 1 30(>,000 

2,502,000 

; 2-56 

768,000 

i bush. 

. 1 200,000 

1,104,000 

1 i-fi') 

330,000 

a’otal 

.. j 1,500,000 

1 

1 15,266,000 


1 5,928,000 

The equivalent number of 
caleulated in the table above. 

super, feet (fa< 

t;e jiieasure) 

has also been 


The ease requirements for this area is estimated at about 6,000,000 
sup(‘r. feet of sawn timber (solid measure). 

In i)rogress report No. 1 of this Project, the sawn yield on log 
volume ( IIopi.)us) was estimated at 60 per cent, for* small diameter logs 
of thinnings of Pimus iaeda and P, caribaea. On this basis about 
10,(K)0,0()0 super, feet log volume would be re(iuired to meet the ease 
requirements of the above area. 

The TJ-bushel eases are sup{)lied both in hardwood and pine, the 
proportion of pine (aeeording to tire Committee of Direction of Fruit 
Marketing) being approximately one-third for this type of ease, the 
other types being mainly pine. 

Tile, present requirements of sawn timber would thus be— 
Hardwood (mainly Euc. grandis) 3,250,000 super, feet. 

Pine .. .. .. .. .. 2,750,000 su])er. feet. 

On this basis, the approximate annual log requirements of pine for 
fruit eases in this area based on 60 per (*ent. recovery would be approxi¬ 
mately 4,500,()(X) super, feet (Hoppus). It is to be noted that these 
-estimates are based on 1935 figures. 

According to the ''Queensland Year Book^' for 1938, bananas and 
pineapples are the most important Queensland fruit crops, and were 
worth approximately £283,000 and £245,000 respectively in 1936*37. 
These fruits are produced chiefly in the Moreton and Wide Bay divisions. 
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SCIENCE IN FARMING. 

The successful fanners in the near future will l»e tiie young fanners of to day 
nho are being trained in the use of scientihe nudliods. 

In the Old Country, particular attention is being gi\en to iiunroviug the (juantity 
and quality of beef in each animal, as the lieef industry is of out handing importance 
to the British farmer. Attention also is being given to scientific principles in 
the raising of all kinds of crops, ho that acreage yields may be greatly iuer<>ased. 
Ill C7anada and the United States the same principles are being appluMl. In both 
those countries, the young farmer movement is very active, ft is tlie same in 
New Zealand, whore seientitie methods have almost standardised the si/,e and 
qnalitj" of the lamb and mutton exported to (treat Britain. 

Below* the border, in New 8outh Wales, junior farmeis’ (dubs are taken 
seriously and they arc increasing in nurnb(*rs and iutlueiice. In (Queensland, 
the young farmers^ project clubs are also growing in striuigth. Down south, young 
farmers are enti'ring crop competitions and are winning prices against miuli older 
competitors. In a competition in the Murray Valley, a mend (‘r of a junior 
farmers’ club succeeded in growing maize at the rate of two iiundrod (2(H)) 
bushels to the acre, altliougli the average of most growers, un<ler similar conditions, 
was much Jess than half that quantity. That crop, of course, must ha\e l)(‘en grown 
under irrigation. 


THE QUEENSLAND AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL 
HANDBOOK. 

Volume HI. 


CONTENTS: 

Part 1. Insect Pests and their Control. 

Part II Plant Diseases and their Control. 

This now publication is indispensable to orchardists, market gardeners, 
fat mors, and agricultural students, but it does not deal with sugar-cane 
pests and diseases. 


Price, 3i., Post Free. 


Obtainable from— 

The Under Secretary, 

Department of Agriculture and Stock, 
BRISBANE. 
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Wood Wool for Pineapple Packing. 

0. J. J. WA/rSON, 8ub-J)epartinont of Forestry, 

HE qualities of wood wool for industrial |)uri)ose.s such as the [)ackin^ 
^ of breakable*®, eonfectioneiy and toys, and for u|)holHtery and 
filtering are well known, but only recently has it jn-oved to be of great 
value in j^ineapple culture under Queensland conditions. 

In the pineapple indiKstry, practical tests by fruit culture experts 
of the Department of Agriciiltnre have shown that a s])eeial grade of 
wood wool is tlie most suitable material for— 

(1) Protection of the ripening fruit against sun scored); 

(2) Packing matured fruit in casf*s for luarketing. 


Pineapple Protection. 

During the long hot days and clear skies which are typifeil of tlie 
Queensland summer climate, tin* ade((uate protection of maturing 
pineapples hec'onu^s im|)erative if severe losses from sun sc'orye are to be 
avoided. 

Grass and other materials have been used for this luii-pose, luit 
V'ood wool of a special type has f)roved to he the most elfectivc })rotection 
while being economical in use. 

For this puigmse, wood wool should he made from selecti'd timbers 
y)Ossessing long tough fibres, while the strands must he accui'ately irianu- 
factured within spec^ified limits with regard to width and thiekness, 
'IdK'se ])recantio?is have l)een found to be essential to give a t)roduct 
which will provi(l(‘ the correct coverage and tirotection from the sun, 
wliile teasing out well ^uid wrapping securely round the fruit. It has 
been shown that wood w(K) 1 with wi<le thin strands gives tin* hf*st 
results. 

Wood wool which does not afford adequate y)rotection against the 
sun's rays, or is brittle in handling and does not hold seeurely to the 

fruit in all weathers, is wasteful to the grower hotli in material and in 

fruit. 

Packing .—The principal requirements in wood wool for pimapple 
packing are the necessary strength and resilience to sujtpoi't and pi'oiect 
the fruit from damage during transit, attractive ai>pearauc(\ and 
freedom from odours and mould growth. 

As a genera] packing material, good quality wood wool is much 
superior to sawdust or straw, as it is free from dust atid dirt, in 

addition to being highly elastic and very light. For packing fruits and 

other food materials, it must have a light colour and be free from any 
disabreeable odours, resins, or moulds likely to taint or discolour the 
materials packed. 

To give satisfactory teasing and avoid waste in sliort ends woods 
which are cross-grained or brittle in nature must be avoidcxl, and the 
wood wool strands should not be too thick. 

It is also essential to use wood wool which has been dried to a 
sufficiently low moisture content. AVood wool which is baled in a moist 
condition rapidly becomes hot and musty in the interior with the possible 
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risk of firing. High moisture contents also encourage the development 
of wood staining and fruit-destroying fungi in packed cases. On the 
other hand, overdried material becomes brittle and much of it may be 
wasted from breakage into short ends. 

It has been found that some pineapple growers have suffered severe 
losses through the use of certain types of wood wool wihch are totally 
unfit for field covering purposes and not good for packing. 

Complaints have also been made of the lack of standardisation in 
wood wool offered to growers, and the absence of any descriptive grade 
which can be confidently recommended to give good results. 

In order to assist growers to secure a product of uniform (piality 
suitable for the needs of the industry, the whole problem has ])een fully 
considered by fruit culture experts of the Department of Agriculture 
in conjunction with officers of this department. In addition, a number 
of practical tests have been made. 

On the in formation secured from this work, the Queensland Forest 
Service has now prepared the specification given below. This is designed 
to give the best results ])oth for preventing sun scorch and ])acking 
pineax)ples, and growers are now recommended to order “Q.F.S. 
Grade A Wood Wool’’ for all their work. 


Wood Wool Specification for Pineapple Culture. 

1. Scope. —This specification of the Queensland Forest Service?’ 
ax^plies to wood wool for use in the pineapple industiy of Queensland 
for (a) covering the fruit in the field, and (h) for ])acking fruit for 
shix)ment. 

2. Timbers, —The timbers permitted under tliis si)ecification sliall 

be— 

Hoop Pine { A raucaria cunningJimtui). 

Bnnya Pine (Araucaria bidivillii). 

Taeda Pine {Finns iaeda) or other approved timbers. 

3. Moisture Conicni. —The moisture content ealculated on tlu^ oven- 
dry Avviglit shall not exceed 10 i)er cent., nor be less than 10 |)e]* cent, 
at the time of baling. 

4. Grade Be script io7}S — 

Q.F.S. Grade A. —Wood wool to be 'white to cream in colour from 
straight-grained wood, tough and resilient in fibre, and free from gums, 
resins, stains, moulds, imirurities such as dust, chips, and short ends 
under 4 inches in length, iind any disagreeable odour. 

Average fibre width, inch. Average fibre thickness, inch. 

Q.F.S. Grade B. —Wood wcml to be cream to light-brown in colour 
from straight-grained wood, tough and resilient in fibre, and free from 
gums, resins, dark stains, moulds, more than 2 cent, by weight o:^ 
sliort ends under 4 inches in length, and strong odours. 

Average fibre width, fV inch. Average fibre thickness, inch* 
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The Depreciation of Soil Productivity. 

(Bank of New South Wales Circular, Vol. IX,, No. 1 (January, 1939); reprinted 
by kind permission of the bank authorities.] 

I.— Two Conflicting Influences. 

II.—The Trend of Output from Primary Industries. 

III, —How Deterioration Occurs. 

IV. —The Extent of Soil Erosion in Areas of Ukui Kainfall. 

V. —The Problem in the Pastoral Areas. 

VI. —Pi-ANs for Soil Conservation. 

I.—Two Conflicting Influences. 

^T'llERE are two confiietiiig trends at the present stage in the develop 
ment of Australia’s primary industries. On the one liand is the 
continned increase in production from nearly every branch of farming 
and pastoral activity due to the use of more iiilerisive methods and 
increased expenditure on equipment, and on tlu‘ oIIhu’, a decline in the 
prodmdivity of many areas due to the damage done by soil erosion 
ur.d pasture deterioration. 

These trends eounter-balancT one another in their effects on total 
production. For cxariHile, soil erosion may have caused a decline in 
the number of sheep which can he carried on a given area, but the 
yield of wool per sheey) may have been inerensed by careful breeding 
and as a result tliere is iio marked change in the total production. 
Nevertheless the full value of expenditure and effort in imjiroving the 
quality of the sheep is not obtained, while the real extent of tlie loss 
caused by erosion is not a[)parent. In an.v a1t(mi])t to estimate Aus¬ 
tralia’s <’a])aejty for })riinary ])rodnetion in the future, it is essential 
that tlie relative importance of each of these factors should be deter¬ 
mined. The main luirjiose of this artiivle is to review those factors 
intiuencing the capacity of Australia’s soils to produce wealth. 


II.—The Trend of Output from Primary Industries. 

In the twenty years since the Great War the total volume of 
])i‘imary ])i’odiietion in Australia has increased 50 per (‘cnt. Under 
the influence of high prices and good seasons thei’e was, until 1929, 
rapid expansion of wool and wheat production on the one hand and of 
the more intensive primary industries on the other. But wlien the 
stimulus of high prices was removed the rate of increase in production 
was ehecked and separate trends became apparent for the two groups. 

First, both wool and wheat showed a jironounced slackening in the 
rate at Avhich production was increasing. Gains in total wool produc¬ 
tion during the last ton years have been very small and have resulted 
mainly from pasture improvement in soiitliern areas of high rainfall. 
In the vast pastoral areas of low rainfall and the tropical two-fifths 
of Australia which carry a big proportion of the sheep population, 
inueh increase in production by using such methods is not to be expected. 
Nor can a great deal be expected from the further extension of areas 
occupied by sheep in the arid regions, for in the last period of high 
prices sheep settlement was extended practically to the geograx)hical 
limits, and, in some cases, actually beyond sound limits. Again, stock- 
oarrying capacity has been increased in the past largely by providing 
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additional water and fences, whi<jh improved tbe thoroughness ahd 
efficiency with which pastures could be utilised. But these must be 
regarded as methods which have already been applied fuirly widely 
and will not be as important again. It seems that possibilities for 
increased wool production from these areas lie not so much in the land 
as in improved methods of sheep breeding and management. Such 
gradual developments will be more than nullitied if the present soil 
and pasture deterioration continues. 

Wheat growing had been extended into marginal areas of doubtful 
value under the influence of economic and political stimuli Avhich are 
not likely to be repeated, and to-day the acreage sown has returned to 
about the same level as it was ten years ago. 

Improvements in cultivation methods and wheat varieties have not 
caused an increase in production from this acreage, for they are offset 
by unreliable yields in marginal areas and the results of unwise farming 
by producers Avho fail to adopt soil-conservation practices. In both 
the wool and wheat pT*oducing areas it is a})parent that there is urgent 
need to eonserve soil and vegetation if produetiou is to be maintained. 

The areas of irdeiisive farming are comprised within Groups T., V., 
and VI. on Map I., which shows the gcuieral distribution of carrying 
capacity. Within these areas there has been a continued rapid increase 
in production of butter, cheese, and fat lambs, while in the irrigatioTi 
areas, dried and canned fruits can be [produced to the limit of the 
available markets. These increases have been made possible by improve¬ 
ments in farming methods, such as the more general adoption of pasture 
improvement, by the extension of irrigated areas in the Murray Valley 
and in Western Australia, and by reclaiming pT'ickly-pear land and 
opening up new areas in Queensland. The map shows that these regions 
of intensive x>^‘<><ixnTion form a relatively small Australia, 

although their economic importam-e is relatively great. They include 
those districts where erosion by running water is most sfTious. There¬ 
fore, if the nation is to reap the ])eii(*fit of progn^ss in methods of 
farming it is necessary that any deterioration of the soils in these 
areas should be checked. 

Tlie plain fact is that hitherto the importance of conserving soil and 
pastures has not been sufficiently observed. There are vague misgivings 
that we mny have been profligate in our use of the land, hut there is no 
general appreciation of the nature and extent of the pioblern. Immediate 
difficulties always receive more attention than long-term developments 
of greater importance. Tlie loss of 2,000,000 sliecp in a drought-stricken 
State is regarded with mucli public ccncero, but the fact that, at the 
same timis 20,000,000 acres of land may have suffered permanent damage 
wlii(di gr(‘atly lowers their productivity is usually given only slight 
attention. At the same time, soil conservation is hindered by alarmist 
and ill-informed reports, vsuch as the much-discussed theory that the 
j)astora1 areas of South-western Queensland are threatened by the 
(meroaclimeni of sandhills from the deserts in the centre of the Continent. 
A recent pamphlet of the Council for Seientie and Industrial Research* 
shows that tliero is no foundation for this idea, although in the marginal 
areas some old sandhills have lost their former stability. These specta- 
('ular tlieories do harm by diverting attention from the real deteriora¬ 
tion in jmstoral areas caused by forces operating locally, 

Panuililet No. 70. Further Observations on BoiFE7o8k^^^^ 

Drift, with special reference to South Western Queensland,'’ by F. N. Batcliffe, B.A. 
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In the same way, ()ft-rep<‘ated eomparisons with eoiuitries like 
Brazil and parts of South Africa, such as the native reserves, have little 
value in assessing the Australian position where agriculture and grazing 
are carried on against an entirely different sociological baekgrovuui. If 
we are to understand the potential effect of erosion on primary })r 0 ' 
duction, the first need is a survey of the facts of the problem in 
Australia. 

in. —^How Deterioration Occurs. 

Occupied land suffers in two ways; first, by erosion of soil clue to 
tlie action either of running water or wind, and secondly, by deteriora- 
tion of fodder plants and soil fertility under occupation, even although 
soil has not been removed. 

Probably the most serious form of soil erosion in its total economic 
importance to Australia is that caused by running water, but because 
the greater part of Australia has a fairly low rainfall, erosioTi by 
wind is more widesjoi'ead than that by running water. Under natural 
condition.s before white maiUs occupation, the soil on most of the forests 
and grasslands was more or less in cquilibriiun. The fnionation of new 
soil kept pac(‘ with the removal of soil by erosion which was v(n*y 
gradual and small. Most activities of man in preparing land and 
using it for cultivation or grazing animals have tended to ii})se^ this 
equilibrium and haster:. the removal of soil. 

()n(‘ example of this is seen in the well-watered, billy and moun- 
tainniis regi( iis of \hnv South Wales and Victoria, wliich comprise* some 
of Australia's most va]iial)le grazing lands. To dev(‘lop them and 
(*ii('Onrag(‘ the growtli of grass, it was necessary to destroy forests. This 
was (}uitc justified and could enhance the ])rodu(‘tive value of the land 
if carried out wisely and with due diserimir.ation on dangerously steep 
slojies. But there was much unwise and excessive clearing of trees 
From positions where they were essential to prevent erosion. Also, 
many trees of great commercial value were indiscriminately dcstioycd. 
Where forests luivc' been replaced by siainty [lastures jiroviding poor 
ground ('over, ofttm made worst' by evt'r-grazing, rainfall is not retaint'd 
as t'fTectivt'ly as on virgin bushland, anti with inereased run-off, loss of 
soil follows. When* sloping land is eultivated the same (‘actors operate 
in still greater degree. 

Wind erosion oecurs mainly on wheat lands in low-rainfall areas 
and on eertain of the sonvi-arid pastoral lands. The cause in both cases 
is the almost complete destruction of natural vegetation on soils of 
sandy to loamy texture which have proved to be readily susceptible to 
erosion. The wheat areas affected are in fairly well-defined tlisti’iets, 
but the problem in pastoral areas is more eomj)lcx. Both lypis are 
discussed in a later section. 

Under many (*onditions where there is little actual erosion of soil, 
serious depreciation of pastures and fodder plants is taking place*. The 
map of general distribution of soil erosion (Map 11.^ shows that about 
one-half of the occupied area of Australia is not subject to widespread 
and serious erosion, but this does not mean that there is cause for com¬ 
placency about its continued productivity. A major factor causing 
depreciation in the quality of pastures is that for nearly a century 
they have been continuously grazed with no replacement of the minerals 
taken away from the soil in wool, meat, hides, and milk. As a result, 
original pasture species have been replaced by those whoch can subsist 
on lower soil fertility but which are also low^er in nutritive value. 
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Deterioration of this type can be rectified by scientific fertilizing 
with, in many cases, the introduction of new^ pasture species. Such 
practices are rapidly gaining ground, but there is great need for more 
activity by many graziers and farmers. It is well established now 
that pasture improvement can be made a profitable investment under a 
wide range of soil and climatic conditions comprised approximately 
within the areas under Groups I., V., and VI. in Map I. There is the 
further advantage that by iuereasing the amount of cover on the ground 
and improving sail texture and w^ater-retaining capacity, erosion can 
be effectively cheeked. 

The vast sheep grazing districts of Queensland (see Map I.), which 
have been classified here as not subject to soil erosion, are an important 
example of an area where deterioration is suspected but wdiere pasture 
improveirient is not applicable. In the main they comprise soils which 
are not very easily eroded, although there is serious local loss around 
natural watering places and dams, wdiere erosion occru's along animal 
])ads with consequent accumulations of silt. Among the most valuable 
regions are extensive dowms of fairly heavy soils, carrying annual 
grasses and herbage, and perennial grasses such as Mitchell grass 
{AsirehJa spp.) wliieh provide the principal stand-by in dry times. 
During the severe droughts of recent years tlie Mitcludl grass dis- 
appearcHl to an unpree(*dent.ed degree and there were misgivings about 
the future of these areas. However, wdien good rains came again, there 
w^as a remarkably good recovery. 

The important (piestion is whether that recovery wats eoruplete. It 
is very difficult to obtain a satisfactory comparison of the ])resent quality 
of the pastures with that before the drought period wdiicli started in 
1926, for there liave beiui no scientifically conducted obsco’vations and 
general opinion is extremely varied and contradictory. There is evi¬ 
dence. however, to show that in many areas denuded in the droughts 
much ]Mitc]iell grass has be^n replaced by plants of little fodder value 
such as roly poly (Sal sol a sp,), and by shorter-lived herbage species 
(Bassia spp., &c.) and annual salthushes (Ainplex spp.). The reasons 
for tills ari* by no means obvious. In some cases it may be due to lieavy 
stocking of Mitchell grass seedlings, w'hich for about the first six months 
of growth are shallow-rooted and easily ]>idled out by grazing animals. 
If tliis has been repealed after several rains, each of whieli has produced 
gerniinatiou, the supply of seed in the ground may be depleted. Or 
it may lx* tliat Mitchell grass seedlings be(*ome establisluxl less success¬ 
fully under jireserit conditions wfiien there is competition from a greater 
number of other vigorous plants. On the other hand, there are con¬ 
fusing cases where unstocked paddocks have showui a poorer regenera¬ 
tion of Mitchell grass than liave paddocks well-grazed. Apparently 
regeneration of Mitchell gras.s is a complex question varying with the 
grazing history of an area for several years back and wdth local soil 
and climatic conditions and, at present, little is known of the true 
relationsliip between these factors. As long as this fundamental matter 
aflectitig the pastoral industry of vast areas of Queensland is in doubt, 
Ihei^c is n(‘ed for far more vigorous and comprehensive research than 
is being carried out at present. 


IV.—The Extent of Soil Erosion in Areas of High Rainfall. 

N(» detailed erosion survey of any considerable area has yet been 
attempted in Australia and, until surveys have been undertaken, there 
Avill always be doubt as to the exact significance of the problem. The 
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map of the general distribution of erosion in Australia (Map il.) com¬ 
bines the results of several investigations of a reconnaissance nature, 
and presents an approximate picture of the problem divided into its 
broad classifications. 

One of the most interesting facts revealed in this map is that the 
more serious forms of erosion are far less widespread than in the United 
States of America.* This applies particularly to the area subject to 
severe water erosion, providing yet another example of the fallacy of 
assessing Australian x^roblems by comparisons with a country of very 
dilTerent geographical conditions. In Australia the agricultural areas 
receiving a high rainfall are several times smaller than those in the 
United States and less extensive water erosion is to be anticipated. 
Again, the intensity of water erosion within the agricultural regions of 
Australia is probably less than in corresponding parts of the United 
States because of the smaller area devoted to crops such as cotton, maize, 
and toV)aeco, which are cultivated repeatedly between the rows. 

Th(‘ really ira])ortant fact brought out by the map is that within 
tile region of serious water erosion is situated a large proportion of the 
most intensively developed and highly productive land in Australia. 
Coinjietent oliservers have commented on the rapid rate at which erosio]! 
is developing and on the lac'k of measures to check this. 

P<M*haps the most seriously eroded soils are in the wheat belt 
recei\'ing a moderately high rainfall. Thesi' extend in a fairly con¬ 
tinuous belt from the Darling Downs in Queensland, through llu* north¬ 
west slopes of New South Wales adjoining the black soil plains and 
southwards along the inner side of the Great Dividing Range into 
Victoria. Erosion occiu*s under similar conditions in South Australia 
on the slopes of the Mount Lofty Ranges, and iii Western Australia, in 
a narrow belt along the Great Southern Railway and in the northern 
j)art of the wheat belt adjacent to MingeneNv and Geraldtou. 

Tb(‘re is a great deal of variation in the degree to whi(‘h these 
ai'cas, wliich are mainly ineluded wdthiii Group A. on Map 11., are 
affected ; almost every j)addock shows some variations from the next 
one according to dilLvrcnces in slope and nianagement. There are also 
major regional difi'erences according to soil and climatic conditions. 
The part played l)y iManageinent in the prevention of erosion is of the 
utmost importance. Much can he done by adopting methods of rotational 
cropping, thus avoiding long periods of bare fallow which greatly 
increase the risks of erosion. 

Low prices for primary products, jiartieularly for wheat, indi(‘ate 
the need of greater attention to mixed farming und stock-raising, 
associated with fodder crops and long-rotation pastures for stock. This 
is becoming more practicable with increased knowledge about the best 
metliods of growing such plants as lucerne under dry conditions, and 
the most suitable varieties to use. 

The nature of the rainfall also bears closely on the erosion risk. 
Probably there are pronounced regional differences in the frequency 
and intensity of heavy storms, and in the seasons at wdiich they occur. 
In connection with erosion such facts are far more important than 
average rainfall figures and a study of them is necessary for the 

^Compare map General Distribution of Erosion,^’ facing page 170 in, ‘*A 
Report on National Planning, December 1, 1934, National Resources Board, U.S.A. 

18 
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proper design of erosion-control works. At present there is almost a 
complete lack of scientifie observation of these matters. The same is 
nnfortimately true of studies of the extent to which different soils are 
susceptible to erosion, as most of the detailed soil surveys have been 
confined to areas of intensive agriculture under irrigation where erosion 
does not occur. 

The general considerations affecting erosion in the wheat l>elt also 
apply to other farming areas on sloping land in the high-rainfall 
regions. Districts of this type are those w^hich produce fodder crops on 
the coast of New South Wales, or peas and other market garden crops 
in the central tableland (for instance, near Olx^ron and Bathurst, New 
South Wales) and also the upland potato-growing districts of the 
southern States. Orchards are partieularly susceptible because the 
bare, cultivated surface, maintained to control weeds and conserve soil 
moisture, offers little resistance to erosion during heavy rains. A score 
of districts can be mentioned where erosion has played a pait in 
lowering production from orchards, and has in some cases caused farm 
abandonment. Some of these are in the citrus districts of Gosford 
(New" South Wales) and the Blackall Range (Queensland) ; the cherry 
orchards of the Canobolas district, Orange (New^ South Wales), and 
Young (New South Wales) ; apple orchards of the central higlilands 
(as near Bathurst, New^ South Wales) ; figain further south near Batlow 
(New South Wales), and in W^esteni Australia as at Donnybrook and 
Bridgetown. 

If the damage could not be remedied, the outlook would indeed be 
gloomy, but methods of preventing and euring w-ater erosion are known, 
thanks mainly to work done in other countries, notably the ITnited 
States and South Africa, The main objects are to decrease the speed 
with which water runs off the ground, thus decreasing its erosive powder, 
and at the same time to iuerease the ])roportion of the rainfall w^hieh 
soaks into the soil. The most common methods are to tlirow up contour 
banks across the land to control run-off, to change old metliods of 
cultivation, and to use more pastures in the crop rotation. 

Two factors condition the use of these methods. First, trained 
men must be available to advise and assist in the work, for some measures 
need technical skill not possessed by all men on the land. The second 
consideration is the cost involved in carrying out the necessary w'ork, 
wliich causes greatest delay in the adoption of erosion control. Jjand- 
owners are naturally slow to spend time and money on a matter wdiich 
is causing perhaps only slight loss year by year, even though the loss 
is increasing. On the other hand, it has been shown that many control 
measures are well worth w"hile, quite apart from the checking of further 
soil w^astage; for example, in some cases the eonstniction of contour 
l)anks on crop and pasture land has paid for itself in a few seasons l>y 
causing incieased plant yields, largely because more rain has been 
absorbed into the* soil instead of mnning away. 

Wind ei’osion is most serious in those agricultural areas showui in 
group C on May TI., although it also occurs within those of group D 
to a leaser degree. The areas most seriously affected are in the cutler 
malice of Victoria and in South Australia, with less important local 
examples in the south-w^est of New South Wales and the wheat belt of 
WesteiTi Australia. The erosion problem in some of these areas is 
bound M\) with an unfortunate economic history. They were opened 
up in prosj)erous time:^ with optimism based on the deceptive rainfall 
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records of a few years, aod were developed with methods of settlement 
and agricultuie transplated wholesale before their suitability to the 
new environment had been tested. As a result, mistakes were made in 
overcapitalization, in making farm areas too small, in clearing timber 
in a face from soils wliieli jiroved highly susceptible to erosion, and in 
burning stubble and cultivating fallows in much the same way as had 
been done on areas with a heavier and more reliable rainfall. There 
followed, particularly in Victoria and South Australia, some of the most 
spectacular losses in Australia caused by erosion and sand-drift. The 
maintenance of the Avater channels, on which settlement in the Victorian 
malice depends, has cost an average of £75,000 yearly during th(‘ last 
ten years. Including also the cost of clearing drift sand from railways 
and roads, the total (-ost to public authorities for this area is estimated 
at £120,000 annually, but this loss must be far smaller than tlie ineal- 
eulahlo amount represented by tlie deterioration of tens of thousands 
of acres of agrieailtural land. Necessary adjustments of farming 
methods and of individual financial ])Ositions in order to coml)at erosion 
and loAV rainfall are being made. Whether farmers in tliese areas are 
able to build up sound., profitable livelihoods will depend, as much as 
anything, on the skill and care shown in combating soil erosion. 

V.—The Problem in the Pastoral Areas. 

The most seriously eroded pastoral ar*eas are in the Western 
Division of New South Wales and in South Australia where the annual 
rainfall is low, decreasing from about 12 inches in the Ixdter parts to 
less til an 5 indies near Jjake Eyre. In the southern section there is a 
slight winter maximum, hut generally the rainfall is irregular in its 
seasonal oeeurrenee and iu total amount. The vegetation shows 
eonsiderable regional variation. The main feature is the |u*esence of 
numerous edible trees and shrubs which, under original conditions, [)ro- 
tected th(' soil against erosion, and now provid(‘ a fodder reserve for 
stock in dry times. The annual gi'asses and herbage species lospond with 
amazing I'apidity to the infrequent, heavy rains, but they vary greatly 
in l)ulk with seasonal conditions. Ijittle of this region is regarded as 
having a (‘aiTA'ing capacity higher than one vsheep to 8 acres, while some 
of it is stocked as lightly as one sheex> to 30 a<n’e\s. 

“Overstocking^' is described rejieatedly as the first cause of soil 
erosion. It is certainly prevalent and is rightly to he eoiahmined. 
Neai'ly all the area is owned try the Stat(‘s, and hitlnn-to lessees iiaw been 
practically uiicoiitrollcd in their stocking }>olicy. Tindr errors of 
judgment or disregard for the land have been reflected in diderioration 
■of State pro])ertA'. At the same time the administration in some States 
has failed to encourage' conservative stocking by insisting on a high 
estimate of carrying cajiaeity when fixing rents and wlien alloting 
additional areas to make up that unfortunate fiction honu* main¬ 
tenance area." It has been urged that in order to (dieek overstocking 
on these Orown lands, the authorities administering them should liave' 
power to restrict the number of stock carried on any lease. This 
proposal has many practical difficulties which could be overcoim' only 
by experience, and it has been felt by many that the troid)les whicdi 
might result from faulty administration would be too great. It seems 
now, however, that conditions are so bad that some action is warranted. 
In New South Wales tlie representatives of jiastoralists in the West 
Darling district have themselves requested some legislative regulation 
of stocking in order to control careless lessees.* 

^Report submitted to the Erosidn Oommittee by the Pastonilists ^ Association 
of West Darling, at Broken Hill, New South Wales, oh 2!7th April, 1936. 
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A Soil Conservation Committee in South Australia has commented 
that ^‘because of the wanton carelessness of some pastoralists, control 
of some kind is required. There appears to be no reason why they 
(lessees) should have the right to destroy the pastures and soil-holding 
plants any more thant a tenant of a house has freedom to destroy the 
capital value of that property/' The committee then recommends that 
‘‘all new leases issued for pastoral purposes should be issued on the 
basis that leases may be cancelled if land is abused by mismanagement, 
particularly by overstocking. Restrictive stocking conditions should be 
inserted into leases of pastoral lands prescribing the maximum number 
of stock to be grazed’' with the provision that “the numl>er of stock 
may Imj increased if satisfactory evidence is submitted to tiie Pastoral 
Board that the land is capable of carrying more stock." 

Such control, if administered efficiently, would make a great (‘on- 
tributioii towards checking erosion during minor dry spells or droughts. 
But the main problem goes further than checking what is generally 
spoken of as “ overstocking." It depends on the most esscmtial 
characteristic of the environment, the fact that sev{v]‘e droiiglits arc to 
be expected about on(*e in 10 years. The natural vegetation is marvel¬ 
lously adapted to withstand these droughts if not abused by exeessivt* 
grazing. For example, bladder saltbush {Airiplex vesicarium), “the 
most important fodder bush in arid Australia," resists drought, by 
several devices; an unusual chemical and physical make-up which 
enables it to store subst^inces retaining moisture and to avoid living on 
its store of plant-food in droughts; a structure which allows it to absorb 
moisture through the leaves from a humid atmosphere; and a shallow 
root system which produces deciduous feeding roots only after rain.* 
The aboriginal human and animal populations had adapted themselves 
to a drought environment by following a nomadic existence. This is 
the ideal adjustment to drought conditions whiifii are rari^ly continent- 
wfide, but occur rather in p^bdievS. The wild animals, and the black men 
who hunted them, migrated to the best pastures and di'ouglit-strieken 
areas were left alone. 

By contrast, pastoral settlement by white men involves immobile 
occupation. (>apital is invested in femmes, water improvements, and 
buildings, generally in expectation of annual returns. Praetically all 
suitable land is occupied so that land for relief purposes is scarce aTid 
when it is in demand coiiipetition often i)ushes the price of agistment 
to undesirable levels. The result is that lessees endeavour to keep stock 
numbers fairly constant, and therein lies the weakness of the usual 
arguments about “overstocking." There must come the inevitable 
drought periods when even a property regarded as conservatively stocked 
under average conditions will be “overstocked"; it will probably hold 
out longer without suffering, hut in the end a long drought produces 
much the same results throughout the region it covers. All grass and 
herbage disapy)ear and the shrubs of the saltbush type are eaten back 
until they provide little prot^ection to the soil. Then wind erosion 
causes damage which in many respects is quite irreparable. Not only 
are roots exposed and many shrubs and trees killed, but the seed-bed is 
damaged so that their regeneration is difficult. Plants wdiich do reappear 
are frequently eaten out by stock and rabbits before making muoh 
growth, as has happened almost without exception to the inulga 
throughout KSoiith Australia and New South Wales. 

** ^Ec^generation of the Vegetation on the Koonaaiore Vegetation Beaerve, 1926 
to J, G. Wood, Transactions of the Royal Society of South Australia, Vol. 

IX., 1936. 
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On the return of seasonij with high rainfall, the damage is masked 
for a time by the charaeteristie prolific growth of annual herbage and 
grasses. The tendency then is to think that all is well. But few people 
can make a reliable comparison of conditions extending back over two 
or three drought periods, and there is good reason to suspect that in 
each severe drought there is a progressive deterioration of the vegeta¬ 
tion. In some pastoral areas this has been partly obscured })y the fact 
that in each drought new bores and dams have been sunk to provide 
water so that parts could be utilised which liad hitherto been practically 
xinstocked and thus offered a reserve of relatively virgin pasture. But 
this is no longer possible in most areas and the real position is becoming 
more obvious. 

These opinions suggest a problem more complex than can be fully 
met by restricted stocking. The most essential need is not altogether to 
keep down stock numbers continually, and prevent them from soaring 
in seasons of abundant feed, but to effect a complete removal of stock 
fairly early in an "‘old maii'^ drought, when their continued presence 
means inevitable destruction to soil and vegetation. This pi'csents a 
tremendous task in practice. There is the difficulty that when it is 
d(‘cided to shift the sheep, they may not be able to travel along stoclc 
I'outes which are notoriously abused and eroded throughout these areas 
and will probably have been eaten out already, (dieaper and more 
efficient motor transport is helping to solve this problem by making it 
p()ssil)le to carry fodder and to handfecd travelling sheep and in some 
cases to transport the sheep themselves. There is the diffbnilty and 
expense of obtaining country within reasonable distance where sheep 
(*an be agisted. And there is always the possibility that after going to 
the expense of sliifting sheep, the drought may break witliin a few wc^eks. 

These problems can be faced most effectively by owners with big 
rt‘sour('es avIio can afford the high (*osts and risks of i)roviding transport 
and agistment. In the most arid regions tliere is much to be said for 
large companies owning a number of widely scattered ])roperties, one or 
more of which will usually have some surplus feed and bc^ able to 
aecommodatci sheep from drought-stricken areas. Inhere are cases 
where two or three graziers whose properties are some distance apart 
have arranged for mi interchange of sheej) on a co-operative basis 
according to locml conditions. This type of adaptation is very desirable 
and well worth eneouraging. 

It is almost impossible for the settler on a ‘‘liome maintenance 
area'^ to make an effective jilan to save his property from deterioration 
in drought time and still make an adequate income. We have pointed 
out elsewhere that the idea of a ‘'lioriie maintenance area” is not 
applicable to these regions on economic grounds.’*' It is (‘qiinlly indefen¬ 
sible from the vital viewpoints of adjustment to drought and soil 
conservation. Nevertheless, in the Western Division of New South Wales 
‘^home maintenance” areas originally subdivided on too small a scale are 
being enlarged by taking land from the larger leases. The result is often 
that small holdings are still too small, while large holdings, previously in 
a position to make adjustments to meet the erosion problem, art^ being 
weakened. It must be realised that soil conservation is more vital to the 
national proKsperity than the reduction of Western Division lessees by 
two or three hundred, for in the long run the number of men employed 
and the value of the production would probably be greater. 

*See “Closer Settlement,” Bank of New South Wales Circular, Vol. VII., 

No. 2. 
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There are two large pastoral regions subject to deterioration which 
have not been dealt with yet. They are the acacia scrublands of south¬ 
western Queensland and of Western Austr^alia in the Mui’chison, Eastern 
Goldfields, and Gascoyne regions. The vegetation of these areas varies 
greatly, although they have one feature in common, the predominance 
of edible trees and bushes such as mulgas and other acacias which are 
commonly referred to as ‘Mopfced.’’ These scrublands are interspersed 
with small open jdains with saltbush {Atriplex sp.) and bluebush 
(Kochia sp.) most common in Western Australia, and with grassy 
plains in the Queensland area. These open patches tend to be heavily 
grazed, especially in dry peiiods, and where the soils are of the typical 
reddish, loamy nature, wind erosion plays havoc. Along watercourses 
through tlie scrubs there are also signs of widespread water ei*osiou 
caused by heavy storms coming when there is little cover on the ground. 

More imirortant, however, is the fate of the ‘^top-feed.Because 
it is not so variable in seasonal amount as are grass and herbage, thes(^ 
regions developed a reputation for safety. But in recent very severe^ 
droughts, the “topfeed'' has been eaten baik as never before and the 
number of trees and shrubs greatly diminished. For years many of 
the trees liave been lopped and even cut down to feed starving sheep. 
The scrubs have l>een further thinned out by the deatli of many trees 
through drought and other causes. Generally speaking there has not 
been sufficient thinning out of the scrub to cause much erosion, but 
there is some concern for the future, both from the erosion viewpoint 
and because of reduced carrying-capacity if the regeneration of mulgas 
and edible shrubs is not sufficient to replace fully those which have l)een 
lost. There are some regions where no young mulga trees whatever can 
be found, and in very few localities is the regeneration keei)ing pa(*e 
with the destruction. There is no doubt that this is due 1o sheep and 
rabbits eating young seedling trees, tinder favourable seasonal eon- 
dJtions rnulga will re-establish itself if left unstocked for a few years, 
and much could be done by rotational spelling of paddocks, particularly 
if rabbits were kept down. It should Ix^ noted that there arf‘ areas in 
Western Australia wliere young unilgas are groAving Avell on stocked 
eoiintiy and it lias been suggested that this is due to a losinons covering 
on the leaves of young mulgas making them unattractive to stock. This 
does not correspond with experience in the eastern Stat(?s and it has yet 
to he established how much of tlie regeneration is of edible varieties and 
whether it is sufficient to giA'c a prospect of continued >stocking at past 
levels. Mort» information is recjuired on many aspects of the prolilem, 
for tlie ])i*esent deterioration is too serious to go unchecked. 


VI.—Plans for Soil Conservation. 

The damage done by soil erosion has reached serious proportions 
and is ]nogressing at a rate not recognised even by those most directl>’^ 
coneern(‘d. The most urgent need is that there should be exact, scientifie 
observation of the conditions causing erosion and of its extent. It is 
essential to know the danger spots and the strength of the enemy before 
planning a campaign of control and prevention. In the preliminary^ 
skir-mishes up to the present, valuable reconnaissance work has been 
done by committees, usually comprising officers of the government 
departments concerned with agriculture, Crown lands, forestry, irriga¬ 
tion, &e. But the time has now arrived for more detailed investigations 
which can be performed best by specialists. A few men engaged on 
this work in each State could, in very short time, cover the ground in 
sufficient detail for present requirements. 
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The next need is for proj)er1y equipped stations to investigate 
seientificaliy the technical problems connected with soil erosion control. 
This can probably be done best in agricultural areas by enlarging the 
equipment and activities of various government experimental farms. 
In the semi-arid pastoral areas there is need for many more research 
projects similar to the Koonamore Vegetation lieserve which is the only 
area where detailed observations have Ix^eii made on our dry-land flora. 
At present there are not more than three men in Aastralia occupied 
mainly in research on water erosion. The only equipped scientific 
laboratory devoted entirely to studying soil erosion is pledged to work 
on dry-area i)roblems, and these are the least susceptible to control by 
methods devised in a laboratory. Until research has lx;en conducted with 
adequate facilities, the best that can be claimed is that methods recom¬ 
mended to men on the land are experiments, for they have been copied 
almost entirely from other countries and modified by intelligent guess- 
w^ork to suit Australian conditions. 

Once the control of erosion has been placed on a scientific basis 
there will be need for more active educational work. Provided there is 
a nucleons of specialists, this can be done most effectively b.v advisory 
officers of the agricultural departments Avho are in constant touch with 
men on the land. 

Looked at in the broader sense there is need to regard the use of 
land in a more enlightened way than hitherto. Soil erosion is not an 
isolated feature related only to farming or pastoral practices on the 
particular spot where it occurs; it is intimately connected with every 
phase of land settlement. It is linked uj) with the size of a farm unit 
in relation to its economic and physical environment, in many eases its 
control would involve changes in x)ropeid.y Iwundaries and other forms 
of co-operation l)etween adjoining landholdei*s where the management 
of one property causes an increase in soil erosion on another. There is 
also need for road and railvvay engineers' to i)ay’ more attention to the 
influence of their works in accelerating erosion. In thousands of cases 
badly designed culverts have caused gulli(»s to he eroded on adjacent 
farm land. 

The clash of interests over the use of some regions must also be 
checked. Thus, in New South Wales there is the continual agitation to 
have parts of the small remaining forests thrown open for fanning, 
regar(iless of the risk of erosion on the headwaters of important streams. 
The further creation of small holdings in dry regions strenuously 
advocated by some bodies of land seekers must also be discouraged 
because of the erosion risk. Erosion in the bigli mountain forestlands 
of Victoria is believed to have been hastened by graziers aniuially 
burning over tlie forest floor to encourage growth of grass, although 
foresters deplore this as harmful to the forests. This position is made 
still worse by the fact that these pastoral leases are on the catchment 
area of very expensive irrigation reservoirs wliere siltation might well 
become a serious matter. Simple experiments could establish beyond 
doubt whether the annual burning is harmful, and if so, the whole 
question of control of headwater catchments should be reviewed in an 
impartial manner. 

There is need for a changed attitude towards land, not only by men 
on the land, but also by the public as represented by government action. 
A changed mental outlook must be developed which, although following 
the methodi!^ of business farming, will not neglect so seriously the 
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elementary principles of land husbandry; which will not look on 
indiiferently while inches of soil are being washed from a fallowed 
paddock by heavy rains, or deep gullies are being cut in heavily stocked, 
treeless hillsides. The attitude that these things are inevitable and 
anyway will not cause great loss until after the interest of the present 
owner has ceased, must be changed. 

Nor can the State ignore its responsibiity in helping to create 
conditions conducive to erosion by bad |)lanning of settlement. For 
instance, when, in subdividing new wheat lands in the Twenties, farm 
areas were made too small, excessive cropping was encouraged and soil 
erosion followH^d. Such mistakes are bound to occur in developing new 
areas before conditions are fully understood, but they would not be as 
frequent if soil conservation were considered sufficiently. Neither is the 
State entirely blameless of a charge often laid against landholders, that 
they take t(K) much from the soil and put nothing back. Particularly 
in some States where land taxation and rents are excessive, more revenue 
should be devoted to research of value to the land and to subsidising 
control measures as is done in South Africa. The deterioration of land 
resources is a subject of great variety and complexity, wrapped up wdth 
the whole system of land utilisation. It is a problem wbieh has ('volved 
gradually to a stage wdiere it must be faced methodically and thoroughly, 
and it must be made ch‘ar that no time sliould be ^vasted in grappling 
with this problem so fundamental to the common welfare. 



IPhoto.: Lands Dept. 

Plate 169. 

Utchee Creek, North Queensland, near its Soifrce.— This scene is typical of 
tlio rich rain forest lands of Tropical Queensland, wliich are coming rapidly into 
production. Luscious pasture has taken the jdace of almost impenetrable jungle, 
and fertile, well-watered country like this contributes abundantly to the butter 
output of a great dairying Stat*e. 
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SUCCEED WITH YOUR SEED 
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THE PICKLE USED BY THE WINNER OF 
THE WORLD'S WHEAT CHAMPIONSHIP 


‘CERESAN' controls Diseases of Wheat, Barley, 
Oats, Maize, Cotton, Peas, Prairie and other 
Grasses. 

CERESAN' gives : — 

BETTER GERMINATION 

BETTER DISEASE CONTROL 

BIGGER YIELDS OF BETTER GRADE GRAIN 
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Warren Farmer 

Milking Machine 

(Granted two certifieates of honour with medals at Wembley 
Exhibition.) 

The Simplest and most Effective Milker ever offered. 

Power Consumption. No Vacuum Tank. 

No intricate parts to puzzle the Quickly dismantled for cleaning. 

uiuneclianical. A Complete Herd Tester. 

No Releaser. Vacuum Instantly controllable to 

No Pulsator. suit individual cows. 

Catalogues on request. 

Advice and general information on dairy installations will be supplied 
free on application. 

H. V. McKay Massey Harris (Qld.) Pty. Ltd. 

(Massey Harris Section) 

GLENELG STREET :: :: SOUTH BRISBANE. 


Save Double Handling of your Stock 


AFTER DEHORNING 

USE DUSTING 

Hill AUSfrai POWDER 


This Powder coagulates the Blood, and forms a scab 
over the wound, and eliminates the risk of Fly Strike. 
It is a powerful Antiseptic and Healing Agent 


Prices are— 

I-lb. tins 
7-fb. tins 
14-lb. tins 
28-lb. tins 


3/- each 
12/6 each 
23/- each 
42/- each 
Freight Extra. 


Taylon Elliotts Veterinary Co. 


150 CHARLOTTE STREET, BRISBANE 
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Pink-Eye in Sheep. 

^<pJNK-EYE/’ or* infectious oj)hthaliuia, has Ikhui known for many 
years in Australia, and tlioup:h tiie mortality is very slijrht, deaths 
may and do oeeur in drought or semi-drought areas whm’e, because of 
blindness, sheep ar(‘ unable to get to woiter. 

A great deal of trouble follows outbieaks in travelling mobs of sheep 
01* during mustering for shearing or any other purf>os(‘, for the disease 
is then very diflieiilt to cheek. 

Material from the infected eye of a sheep transferred to the healthy 
eye of another sheep rejirodiiees th<‘ disease, and liealthy sheej) giuizing 
on tall pasture (for instance, most .seeding gr*asses) and running with 
inf(*eted slu'ep may also suffer. If, however the gi^ass is ke[>t well 
cropped down, the liability to infection is considerably reduced. It is 
presumed, therefore, that in the field, ‘'pink-eye’’ is not transmitted from 
sheep to sheep by direct conta ct, but by the material from the infected 
eyes Ixdng bru'-lied olf by the gras>es or- hei*bage, and thus (*onveyed to 
the eyes of healthy she(‘p. Flies also may spri'ad th(‘ disease 

An attack of the disease appears to convey an immunity, but if 
only one eye of the sheep is affected, this is the only (‘\e wliich possesses 
the immunity. 

It is also known tlrat exudate from the eyr* becomes non-infective 
after drying for a short period. Thus, in fine wea 1 h(*r% fumltln sheep 
ean be turned into pi’eviously infected ]>addoeks or driven ovrn- stock 
routes without risk twenty-four to fortv-eight hoirrs after infectt'd sheep 
have been moved out of these places. There is also some evidence to 
show that any injury to the eyes through dust, grass seeds, or anything 
else, increases the liability to infection. 

The symptoms ean be divided into three stag(‘s which ordinarily 
follow one another, although it is quite common for the trouble to elear 
up at the second stage and not jiroeeed to th(‘ final stage of ulceration. 
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Tlie first stage is characterised by a discharge from one or both eyes, 
and on examination the tnembrane surrounding the eye is found to be 
inflamed and the eyelids swollen. These symptoms are followed by the 
second stage, in which the front of the eyeball becomes smoky or opaque. 
A scum is gradually formed through which small branching blood vessels 
may be seen and a varying amount of pus is present in the corner of the 
eye. 

By this time the sheep is quite blind in the affected eye, and shows 
signs of acute pain, while the least sound will disturb the animal, causing 
it to rusli blindly in any direction wdth its head held high, progress 
being stopped only by violent (*ontact wdth a fence or some such object. 

The third stage, which is not seen in all affected sheep, is one of 
ulcer formation in the front of the eye. Sometimes the ulcers appear 
to burst, and the eye becomes })ractically covered in pus. 

Many eases, however, do not go as far as this, and even if left 
unti'oated the animal may recover with little or no loss of sight, although 
eomplet(‘ recovery probably takes a month or even longer. 

As in many other diseases of sheep, treatment de[)eiids on the 
faciliti(‘s for handling the sick animals. All affected sheef) should be 
at once isolated and cut up into small iiospilal molis held in small shady 
paddo(^ks, liandy to water, where they can he sii|)ervised easily. 

A few dro])s of a 2h per cent, solution of zine sulphate in watei*, 
made by dissolving 1 oz. zinc sulphate in 1 (juart of water, should he 
dropi)ed into the a(f(M*ted eyes by means of a shearer s oilcan. All pus 
and other matter is wiped fi’orti the eyes with cotton wool soaked in this 
same solution. 

This treatment should be carried out as frequently as ))ossihle, and 
usually the disease will clear up after about a week. 

—Jioss Nott. 


IMPROVEMENTS ON THE SMALL SHEEP PROPERTY. 

When money is available a small grazing selection frecjuently carries 
improvemeJits fit for a much larger property. On the other hand, v'lien 
money is scarce, the small holding often lacks even the bare improvements 
essential to the well-being of thi^ sheei) and the liandling of the clip. 

A property lias a certain capital value, and unnecessary improve¬ 
ments mei’ely means over-capitalisation. Interest has either to be paid 
or allowed for this excess expenditure. 

Certain improvements are, however, essential in all (*ases. 

A substantial boundary fence and, should the district be dingo- 
infestt‘d, netting and toj) netting are obviously necessary. 

Next in im])ortancc is the wmter supply. Should there be adequate 
natural wattvr the selector is fortunate. Failing natural water, wells, 
sub-artesian Viores, surface tanks, or bore drains to conduct supplies from 
neighhonring bores must be provided. The type of watering facilities 
to be used is (*ssentially a matter of economies. What pays liest, particu¬ 
larly in drought emergencies, should be a guiding principle in the 
?rrazier’s choice. 
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A lionse paddock and yards for the handy working of house cows 
are among the first provisions to be made. This paddock should, of 
course, be handily situated to the homestead and should contain water. 

Hubdivisions of tlie property for the convenient working of sheep 
is seldom given sufficient thought. It involves not only the running of 
fence lines, but their construction in such a way that water is easily 
and continuously available to the stock. The fences should be substanti¬ 
ally er(*cted to obviate continuous drafting and boxing. Too much money 
may be spent in wrongly thought out subdivisions, but, generally, the 
smaller the paddocks the better. The posts used for fencing should be 
of timbers proved in the district for their durability. 

Tlie shearing shed and drafting yards may, on a small liolding, be 
close together. The shed should be well constructed and properly 
designed, but not larger than necessary for the competent liaiidling of 
the numbers of sheep ordinarily run on the property. The yards also 
should be constriKded sul)stantiall 3 % and their correct design for the 
drafting of sheep is of first im]>ortanee. AVhere shed and yards are 
togetlier, the latt(‘r should be so placed that the shed can be conveniently 
filled witlj woolly sheep. 

The situation of the homestead shoidd ])crmit the easy working of 
the property, and its cost sliould be no greater than the imjfroved value 
of the holding warrants. 

—«/. Carew. 


DISINFECTION. 

The object of disinfection is to destroy organisms and ultra-visible 
viruses whbdi cause disease. It is a job wlihdi should eertainly be done 
after the oeeurreiice of one or more eases of contagions disease—such 
as tubereulosis, contagious abortion, swine fever, and influenza. 

Periodical disinfection of stables, milking slieds, piggeries, and 
l)oultry runs is highly conimendable as a measure of dis<;‘ase j)revention. 

Tlie extent and thoroughness of the work would depend on the 
nature of tlie disease wliich had occurred, and would not need to he so 
('Xtensive or intensive when merely carried out as a routine measure. 

A (‘omiiion error in disinfecting premises is to first remove accumu¬ 
lations of excreta, discharges, dirt, and dust. Otherwise, the (rausal 
organisms and viruses contained in tlie accumulations arc disseminated 
throughout the Imilding, and may lodge in places which cannot lie easily 
covered liy the disinfecting solution afterwards. 

The proper way is first to apply liberally to all parts of the premises 
a suitable disinfectant in solution, and to leave it in contact for twenty- 
four hours. 

After the disinfectant has been allowed to act for that period, the 
walls and fioors should lie scraped (or scrubbed), and the scrapings 
soaked with kerosene and bunit. 

Suitable solutions are ])henol or other coal tar preparation (1 pint 
to 4 gallons water), chloride of lime (1 lb. to each gallon of water), or 
crude carbolic acid (1| pints to 4 gallons water), to be sprayed on all 
surfaces. 

If shearing sheds and yards are disinfected before shearing com¬ 
mences loss(‘s of stO(*k through infection of wounds may be avoided. 
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IN THE LAMB MARKING YARD. 

Lainb-markiiig should be done under the most hygienic t'oiiditions 
possible. The work consists of castration and the insertion of the regis¬ 
tered earmark on-the oflp ear of ram lambs, and of marking similarly the 
near ear of ew^e lambs. In addition, an age mark is frequently i)laced 
on the ear opposite the registered mark. Tails are nunoved from all 
iambs. 

The ewes and lambs should be mustered and yarded the night before 
marking, thus avoiding opeiating when the lambs are in a heated 
condition, which leads to excessive bleeding. 

All instruments should be cleaned and disinfected thoroughly. Ear¬ 
marking ])liers should be frequently dipped in a prei)ared clisinf(Hqant 
in the course of operations. 

There are two recognised metliods of castration—viz., slitting and 

tipping. 

Slitting has its advantages in that it leaves the wether with a more 
pronounced eod. However, when Hies are bad tb(*re is a greater tendency 
for the lamb to become flyblown. In tipping, the tip of the purse is 
entirely removed. Tipping is the better method of the two in the opinion 
of many sheepmen, as it leaves a cleaner wound with better drainage. 
The wound so made also heals inor^* satisfactorily. Moreover, tipping is 
faster^—a fact which counts when thousands of lambs have to be marked. 

The best ag(^ at wdiich to mark is from a fortnight to three \\(*eks. 
A proved fly remedy, both curative and antise{>tic, should be applied to 
all wounds. The use of old yards should he avoided if praetieable. 

— J. L. Hodije, 







Plate 170. 


iPlioto : Lamia Dept . 


A ScEXfi. ON NeW'SEtti*ei> Daiky Lands nb^ar Japoon, North Queensland.— 
Note tile \iftoroii8 growth of introdiieed grasses. Althoiigli the stumj)8 and charred 
logs—nil that is left of the original jungle cover—remain, a dense sward lias been 
established. 



Inferior Grade Cream. 

of the iiiost common sources of the contaminatjon of cream, 
^ and one that is ofl(‘n overlooked* is the badly waslied cieam can 

.More ('ream is sjioilt by being stored or (*arried in a badly washed 
< an than In most other way^ This ap])lies to cans in good order as 
well as those that arc dinted and riist\. 

The reason is not far to seek. Hundreds of cans pass through the 
simo rinsing water of the mechanical can-washer at the butter factory 
dail>, and although a final steaming is carried out in the last stage of 
the w^asliing process, it is not of sufficient duration (nor is it praeticable) 
to sterilise thoroughl} all of the cans thus tieated 

It slumld be obvious that cans which have contained second-grade 
( n’ain will nsiuin* extra attention, in order to prevent the tiansoiission 
(d taints due to baeterial activity—such as chcc^siiicss and ranciditj-- 
to the fresh supplies of cr(‘am. 

A tallow^ smell wdiich is often found in returned eaiis may be due 
to ineffiment w^ishing, followed b;s exposure to the heat of the sun, 
(‘ausnig deterioration of the fat 

Jt is, tluM'efore* advisable in order to safeguard the quality of eream, 
to rinse all eans on their return from the butter fa('tor> witli boding 
hot wat<‘r to which a little washing soda lias been added The ('ans 
should then be rinsed with clean boding water to removt' all traees of 
the soda. 

Th(' storage of the eleansed eans is important They should be 
])laced upside down on a suitable rack to allow for ('ooliiig and drying. 
On no a(*count should anything hut boding wutei be used for the final 
liiising, nor should any attempt be made to dry tlm eans with a doth 
The storage rack should be placed in such a position as to be well 
r(mo\ed from any povssibility of (ontamination from tlu' ^to‘k>ard 

— C Ji Moian^ 
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IMfORTANCE OF STIRRING CREAM. 

Some dairy farmers show by the cream which they send to a 
factory that they lack knowledge in regard to the care of cream on the 
farm. Clean methods in production may be nullified by the spoiling of 
good cream in the dairy. 

butterfat is the lightest constituent of cream it rises gradually 
to the top as soon as the cream enters the can. Therefore, in unstirred 
cream the lower layers, rich in separated milk—which contains a high 
proportion of casein, and consequently a low proportion of butterfat— 
are at the bottom. Changes in the separated milk due to bacteria are 
often such that when the cream reaches the factory it is graded down 
as sour and curdy. 

A dry film on the top of the cream or layers of different colours and 
texture through the can tells the grader at once that the cream has not 
been stirred, and he is immediately impressed by the defects in it. 

To keep a uinform consistency of cream and to ensure the best 
possible ripening conditions the cream should be cool before it is added 
to any existing supply. Regular stirring is then necessary to liberate 
accumulated gases and aerate the mass, which ensure uniform con¬ 
sistency. Aeration not only reduces the temperature of the cream, but 
also retards the ginwth of undesirable bacteria. 

Stirring pays lKH*ause no dairy farimn' can afford to lose the 
difference in price between choice and lower grade cri'anis on eacli 
consignment that h(‘ semds to the faxdory. 

— G. Ti. Gahvey. 


WHAT IS A FAIR OVER-RUN? 

Among dair^^ farmers the over-run paid out by butter factories is 
a perennial topic. A question asked frequently is: “What is the 
maximum over-run obtainable by a factory where all Aveigbings, tests, 
and other operations are carried out correctly Here is the ansAver— 

OA^er-run in Queensland is the excess butter actually manufactured 
over the amount of commercial butter (estimated from the approved 
chart) obtainable from all cream received at the factory. Butter of 
legal composition must contain at least 82 per cent, of fat, and to obtain 
the maximum over-run a factory must, therefore, convert everjr ounce 
of fat which it receives in the cream into butter containing exactly 
82-0 per cent, of fat. Under commercial conditions this is impossible, as 
there is a proportion of the fat lost in various ways. There is a certain 
amount of cream spilt, or lost in other ways, during sampling, tipping, 
and processing; a further quantity of fat is lost in the })uttermilk and, 
finally, there is a loss of butter in the packing process. The percentage 
of the total fat lost in these ways is approximately 0 2 per cent, in 
spillage, &e., 1 per cent, in the buttermilk, and 0*25 per cent, in packing 
•—making a total fat loss of approximately 145 ]:)er cent. The effect of 
this loss is best illustrated by an examj^le. 

One thousand lb. of cream with a fat test of 40 avouIcI be paid for 
as 489 lb. of commercial butter. The actual quantity of fat in thisr 
Aveight of cream is 417 lb. A loss of 1-45 per cent, of this fat means that 
(> lb. of fat is lost during handling and manufacture, leaving 411 Ib. of 
fat which can be manufactured into butter. The maximum weight of 
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:Y ^ OLD 

4 ^ —And get Good Profits 

A Speying Kit is a money maker. Old FronH Market 
Cows when speyed fatten Quickly and 

will aoon give a good return from market. Very simple work 
with our Speying Sclisors. Prices Reduced. Write NOW. 

SURGICAL SUPPLIES LTD., 

4S» QUEEN ST. (OFF. CUSTOMS BOUSE), BRISBANE. 



OON*T DISCARD 

YOUR OLD CANS! 

fEOPUm we re-tin them, knock out the dents and apply 

NEW LABELS WHERE REQUIRED. 

CAN Size, Galls. .. 2 3 4 5 6 8 

HAKi Per Can, each 9/6 10/- 10/6 11/6 12/6 14/6 

^AMS^ FREIGHT EACH WAY. 

_ IMPORTANT.—Only Cans of reasonable repair warrant the 

cost of re-tinning. 

When you compare our low price for New Cans, send a Trial Order and see how you can 
save money. Consign all Cans to “ Brunswick Street,’’ per Goods Train, and we will 
return them in a few days. CASH WITH ORDER 

Mackie & Wilson Ltd. 

Lutwyche noad. Bowen Bridge, Brisbane. Q. PHONE* M 3926 


The Lister Supreme - Gets all the Cream 



QUtSTANOlArc 





STAYBRITE 

DISCS are standard equipment 
IN ALL LISTER SEPARATORS. 
Improve Cream Quality^ 

Lower Separating Costs. 

STAYBRITE STAINLESS STEEL 

will not rust, corrode nor tarnish and 
is not affected by milk acids. 

Get full particulars from the Queens-^ 
land Agents — 

WIMCHCOMBE, CARSON Ltd, 

99/101 Engle Street* BrisiMme 
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butter of legal composition which can be manufactured from this 
quantity of fat is 50<) lb., and the maximum over-run is therefore 11 lb. 
of butter on the estimated quantity of 489 lb.—equivalent to 2-25 per 
cent. It is not possible for a factory working under commercial condi¬ 
tions to consistently obtain this over-run, and it can be taken for granted 
that the over-run obtainable should be no higher than 2 per cent. A 
factory can only consistently exceed this figure by one or more of the 
following practices:— 

(a) Cutting the weights of the cream. 

(b) Cutting the fat tesU. 

(c) Manufacturing butter of illegal composition. 

In the manufacture of unsalted butter, the over-run obtainable is; 
considerably less than the figure given above. The maximum over-iun 
obtainable on unsaited butter is 1 per cent., but under commercial 
conditions it is doubtful whether it could exceed 0*75 per cent. A 
factory which manufacture.s both salted and unsalted butter shoukb. 
therefore, have a lower over-run than one which makes salted butter 
exclusively. 

— L, A. Burgess and 0. St. J. Kent. 


DRY MILKING IS CLEAN MILKING. 

Milking with liands which are moistened with milk at the beginning' 
of and during milking is known as wet milking. Dry milking—which 
is used always by the cleanest and most efficient milkers—means eom- 
meneing with clean, dry hands, which are kept as dry as possible during' 
milking. 

The method of milking with unwashed udders and teats and moisten¬ 
ing the unwashed hands with milk is an objectionable and dirty habit 
and seriously contaminates the milk, jis well as chapping the teats. To 
anyone who doubts this no further evidence is necessary than a glance- 
at the accumulation between the fingers of a ])erson wlio practises wet 
milking. In some countries where milkers’ competitions are held at 
agidcultural shows and elsewhere, deliberate wet milking disqualifies a 
competitor. 

It should be renierabered by the dairy farmer j)roducing milk for 
city or town requirements that wet milking causes loss of keeping 
quality, a serious disadvantage in a w^arm climate. 

It is often claimed that dry milking is difficult to anyone unaccus¬ 
tomed to it, and in attempting a more hygienic method, vaseline is used 
as a lubricant to make stripping easier and to help keep the teats soft 
and flexible. This is certainly to be preferred to careless wet milking, 
but if the teats are washed before starting to milk and the milker also 
washes and dries his hands frequently during milking—as recpdi ed by 
the Dairy Regulations—both are generally sufficiently pliable and the 
use of vaseline should be unnecessary. 

Injured or chapped teats should be protected during milking by 
placing round them a piece of cotton wool and afterwards applying 
a suitable ointment. The ointment hastens healing and softens the teats; 
for the succeeding milking. 


E. B. Mice. 
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FEEDING OF CALVES. 

About 87 per cent, of cows’ milk is water. Of the remainder, nearly 
one-third is fat, and a good separator, if properly operated, will remove 
about 95 per cent of this fat. Very little protein is removed. It 
follows that, if the separated milk is to be made equal in feeding value 
to the original milk, either the fat or its equivalent must be replaced. 
There is no need to rei)lace i)rotein, and for this reason it is not good 
practice to feed such protein-rich materials as linseed meal in coiijuiKi- 
tion witli skim milk to very young calves. 

Dripping obtained from a reputable meatworks, or cod liver oil, 
may be incorporated in the milk, but the}^ are rather expensive and 
difficult to mix properly. A better system is to use finely ground maize. 
Maize meal from good-quality grain contains as much as 5 per cent, 
high-grade oil and 70 per cent, of easily digested carbohydrate, which, 
to some extent, serves the same purpose as fat. 

Tile new-born calf should get whole milk for a fortniglit if it is to 
be given a good start in life. For the first few days it may be fed three 
times daily ; after that, twice daily is enongh. A safe level to feed is 
1 gallon to each lOO lb. liveweigbt. At the end of the second week a 
little maize meal is stirred into the milk and the change to separated 
milk begun. By the end of the third week the maize mt^al may be bnilt 
up to a handful, and tlie change to se|>arated milk completed. By the 
end of a month the calf begins to nibble grass, and can consume about 
■t] lb. of meal. 

Fi*om then on to the eighth week the milk can be replaced pro¬ 
gressively by water and a meal mixture. By the eighth week the calf 
will be able to eat np to 2 lb. daily of a suitable meal mixture. 

Sucli a mixture may contain 35 lb. of linseed meal and 65 lb. of a 
cereal meal. I’ollard and bran shonkl not constitute moi’e than one-half 
of the cereal meal. The remainder may be crushed oats, barley, or 
maize. About i lb. of salt and 2 lb. of sterilised bone meal sliould be 
included in the mixture. 

As the animals take more grass or hay, the supply of the meal 
mixture is restricted. At six months, unless an adveise jxrriod is 
eneoiintered the calf should be able to fend for itself. 


MEAT AND BLOOD MEALS FOR DAIRY CATTLE. 

Meat meals and blood meals sold under a variety of names are ricli 
in digestible protein. A liigli-class meat meal with a crude protein 
content of 65 i>er cent, has about twice the digestible protein of eom- 
inereial cottonseed or linseed meal. In farming terms, this means that 
1 lb. of liigh-grade meat meal has about the same feeding value as 2 lb. 
of linseed or cottonseed meal. 

The (‘ost of meat or blood meal is not greatly different from that 
of the vegetable meals, and if they can be conveniently included in the 
ration of dairy cattle feeding costs wall be reduced. 

Only dairy cattle which hai^e been consistently underfed take 
kindly to meat or blood meals. Cattle wffiich have been accustomed to 
small quantities of these meals from birth also present no difficulty 
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As a general rule, however, dairy cattle only slowly acquire a liking for 
•concentrates containing meat and blood meals and at first only a few 
ounces should be included in the regular ration. The amount can be 
gradually built up to the required level, which will, of course, depend 
upon the quality and quantity of other foods used. Advice on suitable 
rations may be obtained from the Department of Agriculture and Stock, 
but the dairy farmer can usually adjust tlie concentrates in the ration 
to conform with the milk yield of the individual cow. 

Grain and molasses, grain and salt, milling by-products—such as 
bran and pollard or such attractive meals as linseed, cottonseed, or 
cocoanut—may Ire mixed with the meat and blood meals to attract 
unwilling cows. 

Animals which still refuse to eat these meals ma.\' he kept for a 
vshort time without any food, other than that offered, if allowed plenty 
of water. It is important that tlie feed should Ire ehanged niglit and 
morning, so that a fresh mixture is always before tlie cow. If this 
$iy.stem ajipears too drastic the nose-bag method may be us(‘d. Fi-eshly- 
chatfed gi’een maize and the meal are mixed before using, and the 
('ontents of the hag should be ehanged night and morning. Most cattle 
caji he induced to eat meat or blood meals by one or other of these 
methods. 

Both meat and blood meals should he fresh, free from objectionable 
odour, hnely milled, and sterih*. An undue gi^easiness is not didriniental. 
but, in general, the higher the fat content the less palatable the meal. 

i\leat meals sliould show a good analysis. Any piaqiaration with a 
crude proteiii content of less than 50 per cent, is not a true meat meal, 
l)ut a meat and bone meal. Blood meal shoidd show a minimum of 75 
per eeiit. erude protein. It should be almost without smell. 

As both meals decompose when allowed to remain in a moist eondi- 
tion they should he stored in a dry place and any excess in the feed 
boxes should be removed each day. Material which ha.s been '‘fouled’’ 
by moisture soon becomes a source of danger and is ti)en only fit for 
fertilizing. 


CLEANLINESS IN THE MILKING SHED. 

Observations at milking time on some dairy farms reveal carelessness 
whieli is dangerous from a viewpoint of infection f l•om hactiu’ia. Bacteria 
jin milk and cream are well-known causes of low-grade, inferior products, 
hnd safeguards against their introduction are essential. 

I The milking bucket should on no aecouiit he used as a washing 
utensil, either for the udder and teats of the. cow or the milker s hands. 
The act of washing the udder transfers innumerable bacteria with the 
idirt and loose hair to the bucket, and a simple rinsing in cold water is 
|not siifficdent to remove them all. The need for separate milking buckets 
land washing buckets is therefore very obvious. 

A bucket and cloths for wa>shing the udders and a wash basin for 
washing the liands before milking each cow are hygienic necessities in 
the bails. The dairyman may well ask himself the question: “Would 
|J take my meals with hands unwashed after completing milking opera¬ 
tions?” The answer would be an emphatic “No!” Yet the cleanliness 
of his liands during milking is at least as important, for milk and cream 
are foods which may be easily contaminated. 
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Clean hands are just as essential during milking as at the dining 
table. It is therefore remarkable that many people who aie scrupulously 
elean in the home are lamentably careless in the cowyard and dairy. 

Another very common practice is the wiping of soiled, milky hands 
on the clothing. These same clothes, if worn throughout the day, soon 
aeq^uire a most objectionable smell and attract dies. Sugar-bag aprons— 
which are easily made, inexpensive, and long-wearing—are suggested 
for use by all milkers. The aprons should, of course, he washed 
frequently. 

The i>rotection of milk against dies is also a matter of consideration. 
Most dairymen have in use a large, shallow milk vat, and this should 
be provided with a lid in which an opening has been left for the milk 
strainer, or, if milking machines are in use, for the releaser. This lid 
keeps out dust and vermin, and also is a help in maintaining the 
temperature of the milk before separating. 

Hand milkers frequently moisten the cows' teats during milking 
from the milk in the bucket. This practice eannot be condemned too 
strongly, as the hands are usually soiled, and bacteria from the iiddei* 
of the cow are transferred to the bucket. 


The following ])omts arc all practised by the most successful 
dairymen:— 

Wash the uddeis in buckets used only for that pur])ose. 

Wash the hands after milking each cow. 


Wipe the hands on a clean cloth, not on the clothes, and wear 
cither an a])ron or overalls. 


Aprons and overalls are easily boil(‘d; so keep them clean. 

Don’t use an un(*overed vat. Tuder the Dairy Regulations a eover 
for the vat must be provided. 


— F, C. Dunn. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers to the Journul are asked to write their names leglbl^y 
on their order forms. The best way is to print your surname and foil 
Christian names In block letters, so that there shall be no possibility 
of mistake. 

When names are not written plainly It involves much tedious 
labour and loss of valuable time in checking electoral rolls, 
directories, and other references. This shonld he quite unnecessary. 

Some subscribers write their smuame only, and this la<^ of 
thought leads often to confusion, especially when there are other 
subscribers of the same surname in the same district. 

Everything possible Is done to ensure delivery of the Jonmab 
and subscribers would help ns greatly by observing the simple rule 
suggested, and thns reduce tlie risk of error in names and postal 
addresses to a minimum. 
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Live and Dressed Weight of Bacon Pigs. 

^IIE lo8s of weig^iit in transit of a i)ig from farm to factory and 
through tlic process of slaughter, dressing, and cooling varies with 
pigs at different weights. Generally, ligliter weight, unfinished pigs 
shrink more than heavier weight, prime conditioned stock. 

Factors which affect the amount of loss are the size and weiglit of 
the pig; the way in which the pig has been fed and “finished’’; the 
weather, distance from farm to factory; (;onformation and condition 
of the pig; and the amount of food eaten before the pig is weighed alive. 
There also are variations in animal individuality; for instance, some 
pigs are of a nervous, excitable disposition, and fret, wliile others are 
more contented and are unaffected by the journey. 

In extensive tests it has been shown that under conditions similar 
to those ordinarily ruling in Queensland, pigs weighing 150 Ih. to 200 lb. 
alive on the farm lose about 10 per cent, of this weight in aetual transit 
to the factory, and tlien another 20 per cent, in dressing and cooling 
off. Lighter pigs, weighing 100 lb. to 140 lb. alive on farm, usually 
lose approximately 33 per cent. l>y the tiim? tliey are dressed and eooleii 
off. AVhile these figures arc possibly a fair average, individual pigs 
varied considerably. 

On the sale of about 1,000 bacon pigs from expcriimmts conducted 
conjointly by the Departments of Agriculture and Stock and Public 
Instruction iVi Queensland, results were as follows:— 

All pigs were weighed after a 12-hou,r fast at the sty. They also 
were weighed at the factory before slaughb^r not more than 24 hours 
afterwards and were w’cighed again in the usual way at the factory 
after slaughter. The average loss from live weight on the farm to 
actual cold dressed weight at a factory was 30-5 ]>er cent., varying from 
25 per cent, to 34 per cent., with heavier lessees on lighter veight stock 
market(xi slightly unfinished for purpose of comparison. 

These deductions may be aece})ted as a guide to tlu^ general average 
of factory deductions in Queensland. 


— E. J, Shelton. 
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BEFORE WINTER COMES IN THE PIGGERY. 

Before winter comes, some preparations should be made to ensure 
comfortable quarters for the pigs on the farm. Although in Queensland 
the stock may not use the shelters for a long period, when they do have 
need of cover it should be ready for them. 

First of all, the drainage from the piggery should be inspected. 
After the wet season the drains are often silted up, and pools may have 
been turned into deep, foul wallows. The drains should be cleared, and 
the wallows drained and filled in. This will prevent water from lying 
in the yards after winter rains. Wet, sloppy yards in the winter time 
make the pigs uncomfortable, and consequently more or less unthrifty. 
In addition, the discomfort to the men who have to carry on routine 
feeding, &c., in the piggery is of some importance. 

Where the sheds and feeding troughs are movable, they should be 
shifted to a fresli site. If the sheds and troughs are fixed, any holes 
or wallows against them should be filled. Then the sheds themselves 
should be inspected for cracks in the lower walls and floor. Any such 
cracks should be closed to prevent draughts, which are liable to cause 
rheumatic and muscular disorders in the pigs. Guard rails should be 
examined in the farrowing sheds, and all troughs cleaned and examined 
for necessary repairs. 

At the end of summer there is usually a quantity of ranlc grass 
growing. If cut and stacked, this will be useful as bedding for winter 
litters. 

Fences in a piggery generally need some attention during the year, 
and while the other work is being carried out it is advisable to inspect 
the fences for loose wires and posts, and to fill in holes made l\y pigs 
trying to root under the fence lines. 

Where foods are boiled for pigs, it is a good iflan to examine the 
fireplace and boiler and ensure that it will not be necessary to make 
repairs during the winter months when the boiler will be in daily use. 

Altliough much of this labour may appear unnecessary, the farmer 
who understands animal management will realise that, apart from the 
fact that equipment is receiving an overhaul, the work is being done 
witli one main object—to ensure the comfort of the stock. Wliere pigs 
are kej)t under eomfortable conditions they generally prove more 
economical growers than those which are neglected, for the contented 
pig is a quicker grower and usually requires less feed per 1 11). gain in 
live weight. Thus, for liis own benefit, the pig-raiser should make sound 
preparations for the winter months. 

—T. Abell 


THE FARROWING SOW. 

While “in pig’' the sow should be given as much freedom as possible, 
for activity promotes health and good digestion, to the advantage of 
the sow and its praspeetive litter. 

TI(U’ food should not be stinted, but she should be kept in moderate 
condition. Sows which are too fat at farrowing will probably have 
trouble in delivery, and may also suffer from many other troubles, f5f 
which milk fever is only one. On the other hand, if tlie sow' is kept 
too sliort of food she cannot nourish the young pigs properly while 
caiTying them, nor can she suckle them properly when born. 
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OYPSUM is NOT caustic and will NOT burn roots or foliaee OYPRnM o 
esTcntrafpfant‘‘fSod™‘'’''“" trlo*lde^n inexpensive “crXr'and 

* GARDENS PODLTEY RUNS, ORCHARDS and VINEYARDS pnTA'rr^vc: 
WHEAT AND MAIZE, PINEAPPLES, COTTON, SUGAR CANE, TOBACCO, PEANUTS &c , &c 

Particularly Beneficial for Cowpeas, Lucerne, ond 
Vegetables 

Price 4/9 per 1121b. bag, or £4/15/- per fon nett cosh ex-store 

Jiantlt5'‘?s“«"leme?eryVa^r « much smaller 

SEND FOR LULL PARTICULARS OF ADVANTAGES AND USES OF GYPSUM 

AUSTRALIAN GYPSUM PRODUCTS Pty. Ltd., 

HOWARD SMITHS WHARF (Under Story Brldife), BRISBANE 'Phone B{8(V(> 

Distributors COD TURBOT STREET BRISBANE 





DIAMOND "D" 
PIG FOOD 


Will definitely bring your Porkers to maturity months earlier 
than ordinary-fed swine, will also prevent rickets and worms 
Contains the choicest meals, viz—Barley Meal, Maize Meal, 
Wheat Meal, Lucerne Meal, Meat Meal, Oatmeal, and Pig 
lodolik (mineral supplement) 

Price, 8s. per 100 lb. 

"PIG lODOLIK" 

The great mineral supplement contains all the necessary 
minerals and vitamins necessary to ward off rickets, worms, 
and other diseases. 

Price, 14s. per 100 lb. 

DENHAMS PTY. LTD. 

ROMA STREET, BRISBANE 

Phone: B 1581 Also Maryborough and Rockhampton, and Agents all Towns 
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At the time of farrowing a close watch should be kept l)y tlie usual 
attendant—strangers upset the sow—who should not interfere unless 
there is evidence of trouble in parturition or the sow atteni})t.s to bite 
her young. This vsometimes happens when some of the pigs remain to 
l)e born and one of those already dropped tries to get to the teats; 
c%specially if it sciueais, Ihe sow—usually a young one—will seize the 
piglet in her irioiitli and quickly squee/.e the life out of it. Should she 
l)reak the skin and taste blood, she may turn on the rest of the litter 
atid eat them. Tlie attendant can prevent this by taking eacli piglet 
as it is dropped and putting it aside in a straw-lined box until all are 
bom, when tlie\’ may be juit on to the teats and all will be well. 

For the first two weeks aft(*r farrowing tlie sow does not require 
more food than she received during the last two weeks of pregnancy, 
but after tins the supph’^ should be gradually increased as she rfxpiires it. 

There is notliing commoner than deficiency diseases in young pigs 
caused l)y the absence of the requisite amount of mineral matter in the 
food. Mineral matter Is contained in fish meal, while cod liver oil, with 
its essential vitamins, stands ])re-e!nim*nt as a constituent in the food of 
young pigs. One teaspoonfuJ of eod liver oil twi(*p a day is sufficient 
for [>igs up to ten v\(M*ks old. 

Draughts, damimess, and uncleanliness, as well as unsiiihible food 
for the motlier, will (muse scouring, whiidi may lead to death. 

(riven reasonahle care and attention, no trouble should arise, and 
this lit tie extra means the dilferencu* between a strong, liealthy litter 
and a fmv stunted, unthrifty rnnhs. 

— JV, Dixon. 



iPhoto .: Lands DetH. 

Plate 171. 

The New Bange Bead, near Koiiraala, Mackay District, Central Queensland. 
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Name and Address. 

G. Adler, Tinana 


P, J. Akers, Eiglit Mile Plains 

E. J. Blake, Kosewood 


J. Cameron, Oxley Central 

M, H, Campbell, Albany Creek, 
Aspley 

J. L. Carrick & Son, Manly road, 
Tingalpa 

N. Cooper, Zillmere road, Zillraere 
R. B. Corbett, Woombye 

T. G. Crawford, Stratford 
Rev. E. Eckert, Head street, 
Laidley 

Elks & Sudlow, Beerwah 
W. H. Gibson, Manly road, 
Tingalpa 

Gisler Bros., Wynnum .. 

J. W. Grice, Loch Lomond 
C. & C. E. Gustafson, Tannymorel 

McCulloch, Whites road, Manly 

A. Malvine, junr.. The Gap, 
Ashgrove 

H. L. Marshall, Kenmore 
W. L Martin, Pullenvale 

J. A. Miller, Racecourse road, 
Charters Towers 

F. S. Morrison, Kenmore 

Mrs. H. I. Mottram, Ibis avenue, 
Beagon 

J. W. Moule, Kureen .. . * 


Name of Hatchery. ; Breeds Kept. 

- 1 —__ 

Nevertire .. ! White Leghorns, Aiistralorps, 

I Rhode Island Re<ls, and 
I Langshans 

Elraadale . . j Wliito Leghorns ami Anstralorpa 

Sunnyville . . i White Legliorns, Australorps, 

j White W'yandottes and Rhode 
i Island Reds 


Cameron’s . . | 

Mahaca Poultry | 
Farm and | 
Hatchery i 
Craigard .. | 

1 

Gracevillo . . | 

Labrena 
Rho-Isled 
Laidley 

Woodlands 

Gibson’s 


Australorps and White I^^cgborns 
Whil,o Leghoi'ns and Australorps 


Wliito Leghorns 
White Leghorns 

White Leghorns and Australorps 
Rhode Island Reds 
Australorps, White Leghorns, 
and Langshans 

Australorps and White Leghorns 
White lAeghoms and Australorps 


Gisler Bros. 
Quarriiigton 
Bellevue 

Hindes Stud 
Poultry Farm 
Alva 


I White Leghorns 
j White I.,eghom8 
Australorps, White Leghorns, and 
Rhode Island Reds 
White Leghorns, Australorps, 
and Brown Leghorns 
Whit© Leghorns and Australorps 


Stonehenge 

Pennington 

Hill view 


White Leghorns and Australorps 
Australorps, White Leghorns, 
and Langshans 
White Leghorns 


Bunglass 

Kenwood Electric 
Hatcheries 
Kureen 


Australorps, Brown Leghcrma, 
and White Leghorns 
Whit© Leghorns 

White Leghorns and Australorps 
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Amazing Success 

• • 

SCORES 

ANOTHER 

In the 1938-39 Wynnum Laying Test, Springfield Stock 
won Cup for highest aggregate score —all breeds. In 
public laying competition during the previous 4 years, 
birds from this farm laid, in 350 days—307, 304, 302, 
292, 290, 276, 272, 270. No other breeding farm in 
Queensland can show such an achievement for consistent ; 
high production. Order your day-olds now from this 
superb stock. Supply limited. 

Wl N ! 

Day-old Chicks, £3 10s. per hundred; 


Day-old Pullets, £7 per hundred. 

• • 

Reduction 400 or More. 


Full price list on application. Freight and packing free. 
Live delivery guaranteed anywhere. 

SPRINGFIELD POULTRY FARM 

Government Registered Stud Poultry Farm (H. A. Springall) 

TINGALPA, QUEENSLAND 





CROWN STOVES 

AND BOILER STANDS 
HAVE DEFINITE POINTS OF 
SUPERIORITY 

Years of better service and 
greater economy are assured 
when you purchase " Crown/' 
Crown Superior Quality costs 
no more, and saves you much. 

Crown Stove & Foundry Co. Pty. Ltd. 

Logan Road, Greensiopes, Brisbane 


t I t t I ♦ » 1 i i t r t t t »VrT^' 

o/r tAe FAttM.' 


Cement provides permanent protection from fire, weather, 
aid rot. Write today for the FREE BOOKLET— 
** Concrete: Its uses on the Farm.'* You wili appreciate 
Its handy, intercstinp information. 



S^mLtigjUi&fuuM 


DARRA “k-:" cement 

QUEENSUND CEMEKT ft UME CO. LTD. WORKS: DARRA. OFFICE: CREEK ST., BRISBANE 
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Corbett's 

Day-old 

Chicks 

XXXXX>OOOOOOC)OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCXX> 

Produced at a Government 
Registered Hatchery. 

X>OOOOCKX)OOOOOOC>OOOOCX *00000 JOOC> oooo 


Registration entails the blood testing of all stock 
on the farm: Government approval of breeding 
stock in respect to quality and stamina and the 
use of eggs for hatching purposes weighing at 
least 2 oz. 

The Inspection and blood-testing of my stock dis¬ 
closed no reactors to Pullorum disease (White 
Diarrhoea), therefore every chicken sold from the 
hatchery has the ma?<imum chance of being reared 
into a profitable layer. 

The additional safeguard to purchasers is given by 
the farm being open to Government inspection at 
ail times. 

PRICES—White Leghorn, £3 5s. per 100 
Australorp, £3 lOs. per 100 
Reduction for quantities. 

" Labrena " Poultry Farm 

R. B. CORBETT, WOOMBYE, N.C. Una. 


BUY . 

“WINDYRIDGE" 

White Leghorn 
Day-old Chicks and 
Stud Stock 

ail from a good producing 
strain 

This year, when blood tested for B.W.D., 
not one bird reacted to the test! 


'' A SQUARE DEAL ASSURED Trial 
Solicited from new Country Clients 

Day-old chicks, £3 1 Os. per 100; 10s. per doz. 
Day-old pullets, £7 per 100. 

Custom hatching, 10s. per 100 eggs. 

Write for full price list to— 

" Windyridge " Electric 
Hatchery & Poultry Farm 

(GOVT. REGISTERED) 

Proprietor; C. L. SCHLENCKER 

HANDFORD ROAD, ZILLMERE. 
Phone; Sandgate 402 


MEMBER GOVERNMENT REGISTERED HATCHERY 

^ig tla SLAilfc The same stack that has made my farm successful Is offered you. 

A customer writes —'* Taking the laying of 540 Pullets for 1 year, 

^ average eggs produced was 211 per Pullet—as good as any laying 
* competition. 

A MOST REMARKABLE PERFORMANCE 

i DUNGLASS DAY OLDS 

WHITE LEGHORNS BROWN LEGHORNS AUSTRALORPS 

£3 10s. per 100 £4 per 100 £4 per 100 

Pullet Chicks, Double Above Prices 

A limited number of Stud Cockerels, £1 1 s. to £2 2s. 

DUNGLASS POULTRY FARM 

FRED. S. MORRISON, Kenmore, yia INDOOROOPILLY Phone: TOOWOMG 1742 


BSSOCUnoN 


Grubbing and 


THE MOST EFFICIENT, POWERFUL, AND 
ECONOMICAL ON THE MARKET. 

MANUFACTURED IN AUSTRALIA BY— 


Cleanna trewhella bros., 

^ PTY. LTD. 


WHY NOT HAVE THIS DONE EFFICIENTLY 
AND ECONOMICALLY WITH A 

Trewhella Bros. 

Monkey, Hand, op Power 
Grubber, Tree Puller, Wallaby 
or Monkey Jack. 


PTY. LTD. 

DUPLICATE PARTS ALWAYS ON HAND. 
WRITE YOUR LOCAL HARDWARE HOUSE 
FOR PRICES, OR 

REX ROBINSON & CO., 

83 Gipps Street, Valley, Briabane, 

Queensland Distributers. 
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Bred to 

Lay - - - Bred to Lay 

Craigard White Leghorns 

Bred from mature, trap-nested Hens 

Hatched > 
Right - - 

Priced - - 
Right - - 

• 

Specialised breeding from heavy layers of 
2-02. eggs. Hardy active hens mated to 
selected cockerels produce our sturdy, healthy 
chicks. Day-olds, mixed, £3 5s. per 100; 
Pullets, £6 I Os.; and our well-reared started 

Member of 
Queensland 
Hatcherymen's 
Association 

Pullets, 3 and 6-weeks' old, at £8 10s. and 
£11 per 100. 

J. 

L. GARRICK & SON 


Craigard Registered Hatchery 

TINGALPA, BRISBANE 


LAIDLEY 
Day-old Chicks 

A Good Investment— 
Langshans, 

Australorps, 

White Leghorns 


In 1937 our Australorp Pullet won 
the Winter Test, Wynnum; laying 85 
eggs in 92 days. In Wynnum Test, 
1938-39, our Australorps gained first 
place trios with 771 eggs, and first 
singles with 284 eggs. White Leg¬ 
horns, third place with 738 eggs. 
Langshans, second 1937-38, A.Q.V. 

WRITE FOR PRICE LIST TO— 

E. ECKERT 

LAIDLEY, 'Phone: 107 


Day-old Pullets 

and Chicks 


Queensland's old-established and reputable 
breeder of high-producing, quality stock, 
every bird on the farm having been Blood- 
tested. An opportunity for poultry farmers 
to procure chicks from a high-class Stud. 
(Stock recommended by A. E. Kristensen, 
New South Wales Poultry Expert.) 


White Lesihorns ..3 10 0 200 126 0 12 0 

Brown Leghorns ..400 250 140 0120 

Black Leghorns . . 4 10 0 2 10 0 1 5 0 0 15 0 

Ancones ..400 250 140 0120 

Australorps . 400 250 140 0 12 0 

Rhode Islend Reds . . 4 10 0 2 10 0 1 5 0 0 15 0 

White Wyandottes . 1 15 0 0 18 0 

Freight and Packing Free 

Day-old Pullets, double above rates. Cockerels, Light Breeds, Mixed, £1 per 100; 

Heavy, £2 


A. E. MENGEL 


181 Campbell Street, Toowoomba 
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Book Your "Stellamaris 


Next 

HOLIDAY 


Marine Parade, Coolangatta 

First-Class Accommodation, Home 
Cooking, 300 feet Glassed-In 
Verandas, Hot and Cold 
Water, Locked 
Garages 

Mrs F NASH, Proprietress 


Save Your Saddle & Your Horse*s Back 



Write for Latest Catalogue. Post Free. cnannei or me saoi 

G.J.SCHNEIDER 

387 GEORGE STREET, BRISBANE, will last much longer. 


PRICE: 

£ 1 - 0-0 

POST FREE. 

Satisfaction Quarantaad 
or Cash in Full Refunded. 

The Schneider Saddle Cushion is made of f'inch 
Sponge Rubber, covered with best quality light 
waterproof Birkmyre This prevents the sweat 
getting into the rubber or the saddle lining, and 
the channel of the saddle remains clear and cool 
for the horse. 

This Cloth Is softer than a counter lining, and 


POULTRY MEN 

Let a 

SPECIALIST 
sell your Poultry 

Phone: B6135 


NORM. MALE 

Little Roma Street, Brisbane 
handles 

ONLY POULTRY 

Personal Attention—Prompt Returns 
FOR BEST RESULTS and HIGHEST 
PRICES consign to Brisbane's*leading 
Poultry Salesman 

NORM MALE 

Poultry Auctioneer and Salesman 

Little Roma Street, Brisbane 
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Name and Address. j Name of Hatchery. | Breeds Kept. 

Norup’s . . I White Leghorns and Australorps 

i 

.. ! Australorps and White Leghorns 

Pitt’s Poultry j White Leghorns, Australorps, 
Breeding Farm Lan^hans, Rhode Island Reds, 

! and Brown Leghorns 
Windyridge . . i White Leghorns 

EndcliHe .. | White Leghorns and Australorps 

Fairview . . I White Leghorns and Langshans 

Springfield .. * White Leghorns 

Tonkin’s Poultry , White Leghorns and Australorps 
Farm i 

Zillmere .. \ Australorps and White Leghorns 

Chillowdeane . . ; Brown Leghorns, Wliite Leghorns 
and Australorps 

R. H. Yoimg, Box 18, P.O., Reg. Young’s .. White Leghorns, Brown Legliorns 
Babinda and Australorps 

NEW REGISTRATIONS. 

Following is a list of those who have applied for the registration of 
their hateheries np to the 24th llareh, 19;]9:— 

i 

Name and Address. 1 Name of Hatchery. Breeds Kept. 

J. Caspaney, Kalamia Estate, A\ r i Evlington . . White Leghorns 
Dr. W. Crosse, Musgrave road, I Brundholrae .. White Lt^ghorns, Australorps, 

Suimybank i and Rhode Island Reds 

on Bros., Wondeela . . ; Dixon Bros. .. , Whit© Leghorns 

J, B. Foxwell, Coomera . . ; Fox well’s ; While Leghorns and Australorps 

Grice, Loch Lomond, via | Kiama .. | Wliit© Leghonis 

Warwick ! 

Mrs. M. Qrillmeier, Mount View, I Mounlainview' Australori)H 
Milman ' 

P. Haseman, Stanley terrace, ! Black and White Australorps and White Leghorns 
Taringa 

C. Hodges, Kuraby . . . . i Kuraby . . : Anoonas and Leghorns 

D. J. Morphy, Marraor . . i Ferndale . . I White Leghorns, Bromi Leg- 

i horns, Australorps, Silver 

I i Carapiaes, and Light Sussex 

H. W. & C. E. E. Olsen, Marraor ! Squaredeal | White Leghorns, Australorps, 

j Poultry i Black Leghorns, Brown Leg- 

I Farm i horns, and Anconas 

A. C. Pearce, Marlborough .. Marlborough j Australorps, Rhode Island Reds, 

Stud Poultry Light Sussex, White Wyan- 
Farra | dottes, Langshans, Khaki 

i Campbell and Indian Runner 

! Ducks, and Bronzewing 

I Turkeys 

J. Richards, Atherton . . .. Mount View I White Leghorns and Aiisti-alorps 

Poultry Farm i 

A. J. Teitzel,Wcjat. street, Aitken- Teitzel’s .. i Wliite Leghorns 
ville, Townsville 

W. A. Walson, Box 365, P.O., Hillview .. Whit© Leghorns 
Cairns 

0» A. C. Weaver, Herberton road, Weaver’s Stud Wyandottes, Indian Game, 
Atherton Poultry Farm Barred Rocks, Australorps, 

White Leghorns, Anconas, 
Rhode Island Reds, BuH 

Orpingtons, Black Orpingtons, 
and Buff Leghorns. 


a V. Nomp, Beaudesert Road, 
Cooper’s Plains 

E. K. Pemietather, Oxley Central 
G. Pitt, Box 132, Bundaberg .. 


C. L. Schlencker, Handford road, 
Zillmere 

A. Smith, Beerwah 
T. Smith, Isis Junction .. 

H. A. Springall, Progress street, 
Tingalpa 

W. J, B. Tonkin, Parklmrst, 
Nortli Rockhampton 
T. Westerman, Handford road, 
Zillmere 

P. A. Wright, Laidley 


19 
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The Trench Silo. 

T ARGE quantities of siiital)le fodders—comprising maize, sorghums, 
^ paiiicum, lucerne, and useful native grass and herl)age mixtures on 
cleared pasture areas—are growing at present in many districts. That 
interest is being taken by more farmers in the conservation of the 
season’s abundance is shown by the number of pit silos being eonstructol 
for the storage of the summer fodder sur]:)lu8. There also is, however, 
some evidence of api^arent apathy in respect of the establishment of 
fodder reserves. As much of this material has now reaelied the prime 
stage, the best way to eonseiwe it would be to place it in a trench silo, 
and the attention of dairy farmers is directed towards this cheap and 
effective method of storage*. 

A few important r)oints in the (construction, method of filling, and 
(mptying of the trench is briefly given for tlie benefit of interested 
farmers. 

Select a reasonal)ly level and well-drained site as near the place of 
feeding as ediveniently possible. Mark it out according to the capacity 
re(|uired. A trench 30 feet in length, 8 feet wdde at bottom, 12 feet at 
top, and 8 feet deep, liaving an outslope at each end of 1 in 3 grade, 
would hold approximately 45 tons. By altering the length and retaining 
the other measvirements, the capacity may be increased a ton for each 
additional foot length. 

To construct the* trencli, excavate according to the desired dimen¬ 
sions, using plough and seoop and depositing tlie spoil along either side 
to back up the logs, w^hich sliould be plaeed lengthwise to raise the w^alls 
2 feet above the surface. Complete the job by trimming thf* w^alls 
smooth with mattock and spade. 

The cost of construction involves labour only, and the time taken 
w^ould vary according to the nature of the ground. In ordinary circum¬ 
stances, tw^o men equipped with suital)lc phwit should excavate a trench 
of 45-ton capacity in al>out two or three days. 

In filling the trcmch silo there is no necessity to chaff the material, 
full-length crops h(ing loaded in the field and drawm through the trench, 
off tipped, and spread in even layers lengthwise, the empty vehiTde 
passing out tlie other end. Thus each layer is consolidated as a result 
of the trampling of the liorses’ aetion throughout the w^hole filling 
process. 
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Should the crop be at all dry through over-maturity or as a result 
of frost, a sprinkling of water may be added during the filling process. 
The filling should continue well above the surface, forming a parapet of 
about 3 feet high, sloped towards the sides of the trench. 

Complete the filling by covering it with grass well watered, finally 
topping with a 9-inch to a 12-inch layer of earth. 

Tlie material so stored will be fit to use as silage in from two to 
three montlis after filling, if so desired, or it may be safely stored for 
many years without undue deterioration or loss. 

To remove the silage for use, the trench should be opened up at 
one end, taking tli(‘ earth and grass covering from a ]>ortio]i only as 
required, and (fitting down vertically with a sharp implement, such 
as a spade or hay knife. When a complete face section from top to 
bottom has l)een rcvmoved, an adze may be used to slice off additional 
material in a semi-ciiaffed or short-(dK)p])ed form, resulting in its being 
in a more accei)table condition for feeding direct to stock without further 
])reparatioii. 

The silage may be fed as it i.s to practically all classes of stock. For 
cows in fidl milk, liowever, better results are obtained by the addition 
of a small quantity of i)rotein-ri(']i fodder and concentrate—such as 
hieernc chaff and cotton-seed meal. 

Furtlier }>artienhirs about silos and silage may be obtained on 
a])plieation to tlie Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture and 
fSlock, Brisbam‘. 

—Tf. Bechtel 


ONION-GROWING. 

As onion so\\'ings are usually made in April and I^Fay, the incidence 
<»r tlic rainfall received during the winter months is of the utmost 
importance, and, when deficient, has to be supplemented by irrigation. 
Because of its deei)-rooting habit, the onion ean Avithstaiid limited dry 
s|)ells, but the best results are obtained where tlie groA\iiig period is 

fairly moist, with drier conditions towards maturity and during harvest. 

>#■ 

liicli, well-drained, sandy loams, frial)le and easy to Avork, have 
|)roved the inost suitalde, producing onions of good appearam'c and 
1)ctter keeping (jualities than where grown on heavier soil types. Sandy 
soils t(md to pi'odnce bulbs of good size hut Ioav keeping (piality, Avhile 
lieavy soils Avill induce thickened or bull-nec’ked plants. 

The preparation of land intended for onion cultiAation will uoav be 
nearing completion, and it must be remembered that deoj) eiiltivation 
should l)e avoided as tlie soAving period approaelies. 

Tile seed may he broadcast in .seed-beds from Avhi(di tiie ])lants are 
transplanted to tlieir permanent positions in the field. Alternatively 
the seed may be sown in the permanent drills. The latter method is 
usually adopted in Queensland, utilising the ‘VBlanet Junior’’ type of 
hand seeder, and placing the seed in drills 12 inehes to Id inehes apart, 
Avliich Avill be found to call for 2 lb. to 3 lb. per acre. Tlie seed should 
only be lightly covered witli not more than i incli of soil, as deeper 
sOAvings germinate very poorly. 
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When the young plants are 4 inches to 5 inches high they are 
thinned out to a distance of 4 inches to 6 inches in between plants, a 
practice usually carried out with the aid of a 2dneh chipping hoe. 

In the southern districts sowings may be commenced soon and 
continued until May, while in the central and northern districts the 
period can be extended to July. If sown too early, lasses may result 
from flowering, while if too late the bulbs may be small owing to insuffi¬ 
cient time in which to ma.ture before the liot weather causes scalding. 
Sow late-maturing varieties early and early-maturing varieties late. 
Only freshly-grown, tested seed should he utilised, as onion seed 
deteriorates rapidly, and it is therefore preferable to buy seed from 
reliable sources. 

The Brown Spanish type, including '‘Early Hunter River Brown 
Spanish,'’ is the most popular, the onions hiving of good appearance and 
flavour and i>ossessing good keeping qualities. 

The hand cultivators of the “Planet Junior" type are useful for 
inter-row cultivation, as all weed growth must he ke|)t in cheek. 1'he 
soil should not be thrown up against the bulbs, the object being to 
draw the soil away ratlier tlian towards the plants, thus indu<‘ing the 
formation of bulbs, if the soil is not drawn away, bending over the 
tot)s with a twisting motion will assist in the formation of [)uli>s. When 
the 8ocd-hcd has been thoroughly prepared it will lie found that very 
little hand weeding is nei'cssary. 


SOWING OF WINTER PASTURES. 

]Many farmers will soon he preparing land for sowing winter 
pastures to provide grazing during winter and spring. Tlie sowing of 
winter })astnres should be done during late March or in Af>ril. Later 
sowings will be successful only if exee[)tjonally good seasonal conditions 
are ext)erieneed siibse(juent to sowing. Annual winter pastures, which 
are being sown for the sole }>iirpos(‘ of pioviding I'cchI during the i)res(mt 
yeai-, must go in early if a long grazing season is to be obtaiiUHl. 

If through dry weather, or some other cinMirnstanees, the prepara¬ 
tion of land intended for winter ])astures has not been done thoroughly, 
and a fine seed-bed is not available, the sowing of permanent winter 
pastures is not recomiiiended. Instead, an annual pasture should be 
laid down, and after the land has been ploughed in the summer the 
area should be well worked for autumn sowing with a permanent itasture 
mixture in 1939. 

Winter pastures should be sown only on land of at least fairl,>^ 
good fertility. If success is to be achieved with valuable grasses—such 
as PhaJaris iuherosa, perennial ryegrass, Italian ryegrass, and prairie 
grass—it is essential that the soil should be of good quality. Land not 
quite up to first-class standard may support Wimmera ryegrass and 
eo('ksfoot pastun^s, but infertile ami roughly prepared land cannot be 
expected to maintain a good winter pasture. Gultivation areas wRich 
have been “cropped out" should not be put straight dowui to wdnter 
laisture, as is often flone, but should have their lost fertility restored 
to some extent by green manuring. 
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The winter-growing pasture plants available for use include 
perennial species—such as Phahiris twberosa, perennial ryegrass, cocks¬ 
foot, red clover, white clover, and lucerne, and annual species, including 
Italian ryegrass, AVininiera ryegrass, prairie ryegrass, and Berseem 
clover. Not all of th(*se ])lants are, of course, suited to all districts, but 
recommendations regarding suitable mixtures for most localities in the 
southein dairying and agricultural districts are available on application 
to the Department of Agriculture and Stock. 

— C. W, Wmdcrs* 


CLOVERS ON THE COAST. 

A marked increase in milk production in late winter and spring 
when white clover is plentiful in the ])astures is a common experience 
in <*oastal dairying districts. Unfortunately, it is not every year that 
w(‘arher (‘onditions are favourable for the development of a good growth 
of (‘lover in unimproved pasf>alum pastures. 

Generally, the recjuirements of clovers are a fertile and not too acid 
soil and a fair su|)ply of soil moisture. AVhere white clover is naturally 
iihundant in paspahun pastures it may he taken for granted that its 
r(Miuii‘em(mts are supplied, luit it is true that tlie ])roduction of thousands 
of acres of pasi)alum i>asture could be improverl l)y the encouragement 
of clover growth. 

Soils which ar(‘ distinctlx* acid can only 1 h‘ made suitable for clover 
gj'owth by the use of lime. If tlie fertility of the soil has b(‘en lowered 
hy many years of grazing, it is advisalde either to renovate with tlie 
[dough or })as[)alum renovator and topdress with fertilizers. On suitable 
areas it may lie preferablt‘ to plough out the })asture and grow a green 
manure or some otlier form of ero[) prior to resowing the area with a 
mixture of grass and clover seeds. Renovation a?id green-manuring 
practiet^s, in addition to iiun-easing soil fertility, also tend to increase 
tlie water-retaining i)roperties of the soil. 

In all cases where pasture has been renovated, or whei’e new 
))ermanent ])astnres are to be sown, it is advisable to add clovio' seed 
to the pasture. Tlie clovers which liave proven tliemselves of outstanding 
usefulness for incorporation in permanent pastures are white clover and 
red clover, and both should be included in permanent pasture sowings 
(^n the sub-tropical coast. White clover provides good grazing from 
about August until November, while red clover makes tlie bulk of its 
growth from September till Alareh. Compared with white clover, red 
clover is a short-lived plant and dies out in a pasture within two or 
three years. It is of great use, however, in providing feed during the 
first year while the white clover is establishing itself. 

When sowing on renovated [)aspalnm or in new pasture mixtures, 
about 1 lb. per acre of each of the clovers should be used. New Zealand 
strains of white clover are superior to Euroiiean or local strains of 
which commercial seed is available; the best seed to use is New Zealand 
Government-certified white clover seed. New Zealand strains of red 
clover also are preferable to other commercial types. 


— C. W, Winders. 
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UTILISATION OF SWAMP LANDS. 

Throvighoat a considerable stretch of the northern coastal country 
swampy areas of lesser or greater extent are encountered, particularly 
in the wetter regions where dairying is now being developed. These 
lands, to a large extent l.ying idle, could, at no great cost, be utilised by 
planting them with para grass. This grass is easy to establish, because 
of its habit of rooting freely at the nodes. It is a rather coarse, vigorous 
grower, but has succulent stems and leaves and gives a large (luantity 
of green material per acre. Under favourabh? conditions, yields of over 
30 tons per acre have been obtained in one year. It is easily cut back 
by frost, and is, therefore, most suitable for the woirmer localities. 

This grass grows well in sw^ainpy localities, the riinners going out 
even into deep water. Once established, it holds its own wdth any other 
grass. It has a f\irther advantage in that it is credited with completely 
drying out marsh lands. 

Para grass is usually propagated by runners, wdiich root readily. 
Tliese runners can be easily planted in furrows about 3 feet apart and 
tibout the same distance betwaxm the rows. 

—r. G. Graham. 


CEMENTED BAGS FOR LIGHT FARM BUILDINGS. 

The ubiquitous chaff and cement bag can be turned to good account 
in the building of fowl liousesor similar larm buildings of light (*onstruc- 
lion, according to the follow^ing plan, w^hieli lias proved successful in 
practice, 

A framework of timber is first of ail built up, after wiiich w'iu‘at or 
cement liags a.re 0 }>ened out and stretched very tiglitly over it, being 
nailed dowm willi g-inch clout tacks. Next, a mixture is made up as 
follow s:— 

Water, IJ gallons, 

(kmieiit, 12 lb., 

Lime 2 lb., 

Salt, 1 II)., 

Alum, I lb. 

(In damp Avet weather use 1 pint less of w^ater.) 

Sieve the salt and lime together through a fine sieve—to tliorouglily 
mix the materials and get rid of any l)ig lumps—add the water and 
then the cement—stirring wddle adding—and linally the alum. Wet 
the stretcihed bags wdth water and apply the mixture without delay, 
using a fairly stiff brush, first on the outside, and then on the inside. 
Before the mixture sets, but aft(‘r the initial w'^et.ness disappears, api)ly 
a second coat to the outside. When this sets, the bags will be quite 
liard and stiff', sonunvliat like j)laster board. Subsequent coatings will, 
of course, make a stronger board. 

The cost of the i)rocess, including bags for the foundations, w^X)rks 
out at about 8d. a square yard. Prom this it will be seen that it is a 
A'ery chea]) and easy method of construction. Sheds built according to 
this plan three years ago show" no signs of disintegration. 


-Jl. W. Ball. 
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The Spraying of Early Beaps. 

DE(vAlJSE of the high prices recently obtained for vegetables, bean 
growers on the North Coast are planting exceptionally early this 
season, and, with the use of the nicotine sulpiiate-white oil spray, they 
hope to control the bean fly sufficiently to ensure the production of satis¬ 
factory crops. Prior to the use of this spray, plantings right U]) to May 
in other years often succumbed or the yields were niarkedly atf<:‘Cted 
because of bean fly attack. 

In using the sj)ray at presimt, growers must not oN crlook the fact 
that the life cyclic of tlie bean fly is shortcmed somewliat in this warmer 
weather, (kmseqiiently, instead of the two sprayings earli(‘r suggested— 
that is, the first to be applied when the plants are four days old and 
the second four days later—it would be advisable to make the first 
spraying three days after the first beans have api>eared and tlie second 
four days later, followed by at least two extra sprayings at four-day 
intervals. This i)roeedure should be adopted for crops })lanted while the 
warm W(‘ather continm^s, that is, until the cooler weatht*r retards })ean 
fly activity. 

Up to five ami six sprayings have been applied in some cases, but 
recommendations involving this number of sprayings cannot at pi’csent 
be made, pending the com})letion of experimental work. (Growers, there¬ 
fore, will liave to be guided by the number of flies apparent on tlie 
plants and the growing conditions. If warmth and moisture are plentiful 
the plants may survive a ccTdain amount of bean fly attack and still 
produce good crops. If conditions are dry, however, the plants usually 
show the effects of the fly very quickly. The spraying programme will, 
therefore, probably need to be adjusted to the general conditions. 

The formula of the spray is as follows:—One fluid ounce of nicotine 
sulphate, 8 fluid ounces of white oil, 5 gallons of water. For growers 
with large areas a larger quantity of spray may be prepared from the 
following ingredients;—Half-pint nicotine sulphate, 4 pints white oil, 
50 gallons water. 


—if. M. Horsley. 
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TOMATO GROWING IN CENTRAL QUEENSLAND-- 

A REMINDER. 

Widespread rains have stimulated preparations for an early 
planting-out of seedlings. Many groAvers will, in all probability, look 
to nurseries for supplies, but the majority will raise their own plants. 

If seedlings are sought from outside sourees, they should be obtained 
from reliable growers offering varieties true to tyi)e and free from erop- 
reducing x)ests and diseases. Correct attention to the seed-bed is of 
paramount importance in the production of strong, liealthy plants. 
Hygienic practices in the seed-bed will greatly assist in reducing losses 
from diseases and pe^sts. 

When preparing the seed-bed, select a sinall area of newly-burnt 
virgin scrub land on which no lantana liad [)reviously grown. Ijevel 
or slightly sloping ground is preferalde. 0))long beds only wide enough 
to permit the grower to reach to the centre without undue ex<*rtion 
are advisable. They should be dug to the depth of an ordinary garden 
fork, and raised al)out 4 inches al)Ovc tlie natural surface of the ground 
to ensure drainage. The soil in the beds .should he reduced to a tine tilth 
and the surface levelled and firmed with the hack of a si)ade befori* 
sowing the setxl. When seed has been evenly and not too thickly 
scattered over tlic beds, cover liglitlv with rine soil. Treatment of seed 
with a solution of corrosive sublimate b(*fore sowing is a desirable ])rac- 
tice. Information on seed treatment methods may be had on appliention 
to the Department of Agriculture and Stoek. 

To asxsist even germination of seed, the bed may be lightly covered 
with dry grass or liessian. Hhould hot sunsliim^ pi*evail alter the young 
seedlings appear, remov(* the covering from immediately above them to 
a higher l(‘vel on a framework made with light forked sticks and 
cross-pieces. 

Harden the developing plants, so tliat they can withstand conditions 
in the field, by gradually reducing the grass or hessian covering xmtil 
they are fully exposed to the sun for a sliort period before trans|>lanting. 
Frequent watering of the seed-bed to maintain an even and ample soil 
moisture condition is essential. During the time tlie young plants are 
growing in the seed-bed they should Ixe sj^rayed and dusted a,s a safeguard 
against pests and diseases. A 2-3-40 formula of Hordeaux spray 
mixture is recommended as a control of tomato plant diseases in seed¬ 
lings. The chief seedling pest is the tomato mite, for which dusting 
with a good grade of dusting siilidiur is recommended. The sulphur 
may be conveniently applied with a dust gun or by shaking it over the 
seedlings from a sugar-bag or some similar container which allows tlie 
dust to filter through the mesh. 

When plants have grown to a height of 6 or 7 inches, they are ready 
for transferring to their permanent location in the field. In removing 
plants from the seed-bed, care sliould lie exercised to ensure the minimum 
amount of damage to root hairs during the operation. A thorough 
wetting of seed-beds before removing plants will greatly aasist in 
reducing undue disturbance of the root system. 

A convenient tray for the transport of seedlings from the s^^ed-bed 
to the field can be made with a shallow box and by affixing two small 
uprights and nailing a cross-piece between them at the top to serve as 
a handle. Such a tray will protect jilants against damage daring trans¬ 
planting operations. 
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Sowing seed directly into permanent positions within the field has 
advantages where irrigation can be practised or where good soil moisture 
conditions obtain, but it is not a recommended practice for the Central 
district, because of the unreliability and erratic nature of the rainfall. 

—TF. J, Iloss. 


SUCKERING IN THE BANANA PLANTATION. 

A hush growth of young suckers may appi^ar in most banana areas 
after heavy summer rains. 

lief ore they form their own root system, these suckers rely solely 
on the })arent plant for their subsist<‘nce, and whcia^ a numbtu’ are 
X)resent they retard the parent plant\s growth and the development of 
its 1)11 mdi of fruit. 

Most growers have a definite tim(‘ for suekering in tlndr worlving 
plan, but others fit in at any time, if at all, with the result that four 
six, eight, and up to a dozen suckers, ranging in size from ‘d)eep(‘rs'' 
to fidly-growii plants, are seen, all of wliicli have robbed tlie {>arent 
{dant of some of its vigour. 

Even in tlie most fertile soils the number of suckers left to bear 
the grower's next bunch should seldom lie more than two, and sometimes 
thr(*e. It is desirable, therefon'—xiarticularly if a fei tilizing programme 
is (*arri(‘d out — to destroy all the siiek<*rs which are not required as soon 
as tlu'y l>eep al)o\’(‘ the ground. At this stage they are easy to diseonnect 
with iittle damage to the plant, and the fertilizer appli<‘d go<?s to 

tliose suckers wliieli wdll eventually iirodiiee the next mttiug of bananas. 

— J. li. Hor’iiej/. 


MARKETING CAULIFLOWERS. 

Cutting .—There should he no difficulty in marketing caulirtowers 
to the best advantage. The main stalk is cut a short distance btdow the 
base of the leaf stallcs. This short length of stalk gives protection and 
prevents the leaves from breaking away. All first quality eaulitlowers 
should be marketed witli the leaves inta.ct, as this prevents th(‘ iK'art 
from being damaged in transit. 

Containers .—A clean chaff sack is tlie best container, being light 
and airy. Corn sacks, unless new, are usually unsuitable. 

Packing .—The cauliflowers should be jiaeked with the leaves brought 
together to iiroteet the heart. This assists in preventing bruising and 
discoloration, keeping the heart white and attractive and in a fit condition 
to sell at high values. 

Grading ,—First and second quality eaulitlowers should be packed 
separately. Each bag should contain iis near as possible cauliflowers 
of the same size and quality. Mixed sizes do not sell as well as graded. 
Anj^ cauliflowers showing leaf damage should be i)acked as second grade. 

Branding ,—^Where possible, markings sliould be placed on the bags 
before filling. Stencils suitable for doing this are easily procured, and 
save time. The grower's name, or mark, and the number of eaulitlowers 
in the bag should be conspicuously placed on the side of the bag. This 
makes identification easy, and often saves unnecessary handling. 

Packed bags should not be used as a seat when carting cauliflowers. 

£r. Gregory, 
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Tl]e Fruit Market. 

J. H. UBEOORY, Instructor in Fruit Packing. 

A LMOST a month’s continuous rain has brought about a great change 
^ in the country's prospects. Future supplies of quality fruit are 
assured from all districts. 

Apples are now in /ull supply for good-quality^ well-matured 
lines. Prices have been maintained at satisfactory levels. 

Pineapples have been in full factory supply. A disquieting feature 
of the pineapple industry is the marked tendency of many growers 
to rush extra consignments on to the Southern fresh fruit markets when 
a rise in price takes place. Kegularity of consignments (plus quality) 
is the keynote of successful marketing. 

Custard apples are now in good supply. Growers are warned 
against marketing immature fruit, as it will not ripen and depresses 
the market. 

The banana market should maintain itself at payable levels, as 
the supply of good-quality fruit has been somewhat reduced as a result 
of the prolonged dry period before the coming of the rains. 

The following were the ruling market prices during the last week 
of the month of March, 1939:— 

TROPICAL FRUITS. 

Bananas. 

Brisbane, —Cavendish: Small, 7s. to 10s.; sixes, 7s. to 14s,; sevens, 
7s. to 16s. 6d.; eights, Pis. 6d. to 17s.; nines, to 18s. 

Sydney. —Cavendisli: Sixes, 14s. to 17s.: sevens, 17s. to 19s.; t‘ights 
and nines, 19s. to 22s. 

Melhournc. —Caveiulish: Sixes, 15s. to PSs.; sevens. 17s. to l8s.; 
eights and nines, 18s. to 22s. 

Brisbane. —Lad^^'s Finger: 2Jd. to 7d. dozen. 

Brisbane. —Sugars: 41d. to 6d. dozen. 

Pineapples. 

Brisbane. —Smoothleaf, 3s. to 6s. 6d. ease, Is. to 4s. 6d. dozen; 
Ripley, 5s. to 9s. case, Is. to 5s. per dozen. 

Sydney. —4s. to 8s. 

Melbourne. —8s. to 12s.; Specials higher. 

Care should be taken iix selecting fruit for the South, highly 
coloured lines not being suitable for long-distance transport. 

Papaws. 

Brisbane. —Yarwun, 7s. to 9s a tropical case; Locals, 2s. to 5h. a 
bushel case. 

Sydney. —6s. to 12s. a tropical case. 

Custard Apples. 

Brisbane. —3s, to 5s. half bushel, 

Sydney. —7s. to 10s. half bushel. 

Melhourne. —8s. to 10s. half bushel. 

Avocados. 

BrisboAie. —Some small lines of avocados have come on the market 
and sold at satisfactory prices. Growers of this fruit must keep all 
immature fruit off the market to avoid retarding the development of 
the trade. 
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CITEUS PEUITS. 

Oranges. 

Briihane. —Coitimous: Howard, 10s. to 14s.; Navels: Gayndali, 14s. 
to 16s., Howard, 12s, to 15s.; Californian Suukist Navels, 35s. to 36s. 
export box. 

Grapefruit. 

Brisbane. —8s. to 11s. bushel. 

Sydney. —Qiieenslaud, 10s. to 15s. 

Melbourne. —12s. to 16s. 

Lemons. 

Brisbeme. —Local, 5s. to 10s.; Gayndah, 10s. to 14s.; Hyrnestowii 
Specials, 18s, to 20s. 

Sydney. —Queensland, 12s. to 16s. 

DECIDUOUS FEUITS. 

Apples. 

Brisbane. —Jonathan, 7s. to 11s.; Granny Smith, 8s. to 9s., Specials 
higher; Delicious, 7s. to 10s. 

Pears. 

Brisbane. —Keiffer, 6s.; Howells, 7s. to 9s.; Winter Cole, 9s. to 
lls.; lleurre de Caps, 5s, to 8s.; Williams, 9s. to 10s.; Paekhani, 7s. 
to 9s. 

Plums. 

Brisbane. —Grand Duke,, 6s. to 7s. 6d.; President. 5s. to 8s. 

Figs. 

Brisbane. —2s, to 2s. 6d. tray. 

OTHBE FEUITS. 

Grapes. 

Brisbane. —Muscats, 6s. to 8s.; Purple Cornichons, 7s. to lOs.; 
CohnaiLs, 4s. to 6s.; Waltham (’ross, 6s. to 9s. 

Tomatoes. 

Brisbane. —Rii)e, 2s. 6d.; Green, 2s. to 5s.; (’oloiired, 3s. to 8s. 
A^ydney, —3s. to 5s.; Specials to 6s. 

Passion Fruit. 

Brisbane. ^—First Grade, 13s. to ISs.; Seconds, 10s. to 12s. 

Sydney. —8s. to 16s. half bushel. 

MISCELLANEOUS, VEGETABLES, &c. 

Eockmelons. —3s. to 4s. case. 

Cucumbers. —3s. to 4s. bushel ease. 

Pumpkins. —5s. to 7s. bag. 

Marrows. —Is. to 4s. dozen. 

Lettuce. —Is. to Js. per dozen. 

Cabbages. —Stanthorpe, 5s. to 8s. chaff bag; Locals. 2s. to 7s. dozen. 
Beans. —2s. to 38. sugar bag. 

Peas. —7s. to Ss. sugar bag; second quality low^er. 

Beetroot.— 6d. to Is. bundle. 

Carrots. —3d. to Is. dozen. 
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Beaudesert .. .. .. 6,266 0 25 j u69 Burmlale Byron 












JERSEY. 

Matttre Cow (Standard 350 Lb.). 

Woodlands Eansy 3rd .W. E. Lewty, L^^yburn .. .. 8,317 2.5 : 476 136 ; Carnation Golden Duke 
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General Notes 



Mr. Bulcock's Overseas Mission. 

Following is an e.rtract from an ediiorUil in 'I'he C^ueensland I’BODrcEK: — 

Possesssing a8 lie does an amazing capacity for hard work combined with 
exceptional administrative ability, Mr. Buloock has stood up to the exacting test 
with dying colours. Having regard to the fact that no previous Minister has held 
such a long unbroken record in control of this important department, and tliat he 
was recently re elected for the seventh time Presidmit of the (Council of Agriculture 
and chairman of the executive eominittee, the achievement is certainly one to bo 
}>roud of. 

Nominally he is supposed to enjoy a period of relaxation 
from his arduous tasks ivliile abroad, but acconling to the 
programme he has map}>ed out and the investigations he intends, 
to make in South Africa, the Argcmtinc, and the ITnited 
►States, we are inclined t(‘ think that Air. Hulcock will find his 
tour more in the nature of a “ busniairs lioJlday.' ’ 

That the Minister has eaiaied the esteem and gi'atitude 
of the vast ma jority of produc<*r.s has been (dearly demonstrated 
hy the eulogistic terms in which his alulity w'as referred 
to by speakers at the djiiner of the dairyjjjg indiislrv to wislc 
Air. Hulcock bon voyage au<i safe return. 

Wliile there have been times wlu>n certain sections of 
producers wcu'e unable to s(‘e eye to eye with hi.s Alinisteriai 
]>olicy, the fact remains that Mr. Tbiicock ’s sincerity of purpose, 
and desire to bring about an im|)rovement in their condition.s ha.s never h<*en in 
([uestion. Hi.s syiui>atliy for and under.standi)ig of the producers’ problems, and 
never-failing assistame and activ(‘ co-operation in trying to cwolve praelical solutions, 
have been a real source of cncouragtmient. 

f.)n fir.st taking over Ihe ccmtrni (d the Dt^i’artnient of Agriculturj* ajid 8tock, 
]u‘ created tlie imju'es.sion that icadniical matter.s w'cj'e hi.s main preoccu]>ation. lit 
due conr8(', however, Air. iUilcock turned his attention to the study of cu-onouiic trends 
adversely affecting the rt'tin;ns of farmers, fruitgrowers, and gra/iers, and as a 
dirtHd la’sult the administration of the department lias become more evenly balanced 
and helpful. 

This tendency to emiiliasise the value of science as applied to agriculture 
and stock-raising, was perhaps the outcome of Mr. Ibilcock’s early 1 raining. Horn 
on an irrigation fai'in in \Tctoria, and liaving studied agriculture at the Mbigga. 
Experinnmt Farm, it w’a.s quite natural that he souglit to raise the standard of 
(vfficiency of his oflicers and tlirough them that of tlie tu'oducers. It may la.' claimed 
that succc'ss has attended his efforts in imth directions, Imt fin* a time, serious doubts 
were entertained whether the policy did not lean too heavily on science instead of 
tlie praidical side. 

Be that as it may, agricultural economics in relation to ])rodnction and 
inarloTing receive today fiann Afr. Bulcock the full consideration that this vital 
factor warrants, and as a uonsispience lu* is regarded with grt*atv‘r confidence by flu* 
man on tlie land. 

In all tin* ('ircuinsta.iice.s, therefore, lie is well t'quipjied to carry out his important 
.iiiv('stigati()us in tliree countrie.s. The information Mr. Bulcock will be able to glean 
concerning hoth tixdinical and economic problems, and the contacts he will make with 
researcli 'ssorkers, economists, and adininistrators dnring the course of his tour, are 
certain to prove of iiu'stimahle value to our producers and to Queensland when he 
comes back and takes over his Ministerial duties again. 

Wc lieartily wish Air. Bulcock God speed, happy liuntiiig for information in his; 
travels, and a safe return invigorated in health and knowledge. 

Deputy for Acting Director of Marketing on Dairy Products Stabilisation Board. 

An Order in Oouiicil has been issued muter the Dairy Products Stabilisation 
Acts amending an Order in Coimcil constituting the Dairy Products Stabilisation 
Board to provide tliat a deputy for the Acting Director of Marketing on such 
Board may be appointed by the Minister. 
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Staff Chaiisea and Appointmanft. 

Mr. V, Kleinschmidt (Hidden Vale, Grandchester) has been appointed an 
inspector under the Diseases in Stock Acts, the Slaughtering Act, and the Dairy 
Produce Acts, Department of Agriculture and Stock. 

Mr. H. Walsh, Field Assistant, Biloela, has l>een appointed an inspector under 
the Diseases in Plants Acts, Department of Agriculture and Htock. 

Messrs. H. 0. Macartney (Yepi)oon) and R. L. Hunter (Freshwater, via 
Cairns) liave been appointed "honorary protectors under the Fauna Protection A(*t. 
The latter also has ).>een appointed honorary ranger under the Native Plants 
Protection Act. 

Constable F, R. West (Roma) has been ap}K)inted an ins]iector under the Brands 
Acts. 

The following inspectors of stock, slaughter-houses, ami dairi('s in tlie Department 
of Agriculture and Stock liavt* been appointed also insj)ectors umler the Brands 
Acts: — Messrs. J. J. Purcell, V. J. Brimblecombc, C. N. E. Barr, T. W. Murray, 
J. E. Mahar, AV. Williamson, C. L. Mudd, P. Mc(Tallinn, and A. E. Mitchell. 

Mr. V. J. Anderson, Court House, Childers, lias been a[>poiiited clniinnan of the 
Isis Lo(*al Sugar Cano Prices lioard and also an agent of the Central Sugar Cane 
1’rices Board. 

Th(‘ following trrnisfers of ollicers in the Department of Agriculture and Stock 
have been approved; — 

Mr. A. F. 11, 1>. Singh, lusptador of Stock, Siaiiglitcring, and Dairies, from 
Chinchiila to Wilhjvvl'urn Bacon Fact(»rv; 

Mr. .1. .1. -Purcell, luspeetor of Stock, Slaughtering, and Fairies, from Zillmere 
Bacon Factory to ( hinchilla; and 

Mr. E. .1. Taylor, Inspector of Stock, Slaughtering, ami Dairies, from the 
AVillonhuni Bacon F.'ictory to the Zillinere Tiacou Factory. 

The resignation of Mr. E. A. Downey, Instructor in Pig Raising in tlie 
De])artment of Agrieiilture and Stock, has l)een ata-ejUi'd as from tln‘ 24tli Marcdt. 
Mr. Dowmey resigned liis position consetpient on his a]>]K>intinent as Pig Ex]>ert 
in tin' Victorian Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Byron, cotton grader, Deparlment of Agriculture and Slock, has In'cn 
transferred from Brishane to the Glenmort* Ginnery, Kockhamiiton. 

The folh>wiug transfers of inspeetors under the Diseases in Stock Acts, the 
Slaughti'riug Act, and tlie Dairy I'^rodnee Aids, .Department of Agrienlture and 
Stock, liave been approved:—Messrs. P. Doniing. from Jvingaroy to l)al)»y; 
d. \Vy\'ill, from AMondai to Kingaroy; and T. W. Aluj-ray, from Oxh'y Baeon 
Faetory to Wondai. 

Mr. A\b Eastgate, of Juliet street, Maekay, has been apjiointed an honorary 
liToteetor under the Fuiiua Protection Act. 

Oth(‘r fauna protectors a])]Jointed in an honorary cafiacity under tlic alu)\o 
mentioned Act aia—Messrs. J. K. Mct.’onncl, Alount Tirisliama Esk; G. Sheil ami 
B. E. Sluiw, Somerset Dam, via Esk; W. \V. Williams, Union Bank C'haml ers, 
Gre<‘k street, city; D. Alacdonnld, M.L.A., Peachester; Inigo Jones, Urohainhurst 
Observatory, I’eachester; T. Davies, Jiinna Alilhs: D. P. Kennedy, Kilcoy; and 
P. Oopl(\v, Stanley House, f’rossdale, via Fsk. The a))o\ementionod )m\e Itcen 
ajduiinted in connection with the sanctuary for the protection of fauna, receiirly 
established, Avhich embraees the Stanley River catedunent and Mr. J. K. McConneUs 
property at Alount Brisliane. 

Air. W. G. -Hancock, inspector under the Dise.ases in Plants Acts and agent 
under the Banana Industry Protection Act, has been transferred from Soiitii 
Johnstone to Woodford. 

Uonstables K. H. Bateson (GcoTgetown) ami B. McKinnon (Almmlen) have 
Iwon appointed also insjiectors under the Slaughtering Act, 

Mr. W, F. Rose (Bald Hills) has been appointed an honorary protector under 
the Fauna Prolmdion Aet. 

Open Seaton for Duck. 

An Order in Council has been issued under Fauna Frotectiau Act of 

19.17’^ providing for an open season for wild duck in Southern Quixuisland from 
the dth April, 19J9, to the 31st August, 1939, both inclusive. 

The area in resjiect of which the season will be opened is ai>})roximately that 
jiortion of the Btate south of the 25th parallel of south latitude. 

The attention of shooters is drawn to an Order in Council which- prescribes 
that twenty (20) wild ducks is the maximum number which any one person may 
take during a period of twenty-four hours. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


BOTANY. 

EepUes. selected frcmi the o'utgiomg mciil of Mr, W, D, FranciSf Botavv^t, 



''Byfield Fern/' 

T’.W.H. (Brisbane)— 

The specimen from Mallanganee, is Boweiiia sirrulaia^ sometimes called * * Byfield 
fem/^ It is not, however, a fern, but a cycad. It is extensively used 
as a table decoration. Plants should be obtainable from Byfield. 

Devil's Fig. 

I), (Yeerougpilly) — 

The plant is devil’s fig, Solamtm torvum. The Solanuins as a group are 
mostly regarded as suspected poisonous plants, although it is quite true 
that no deaths have ilK?en associated with the fruit of the common wild 
tobacco (Solanum auriculatu-m). On occasions, the devil's fig has been 
suspected of poisoning stock. It is possible that this might be the 
cause of the trouble. 


Colocynth. 

J.C. (Brisbane) — 

The specimen from Muekadilla, is Citrulliis Colocn/nthis, the colocynth. It 
belongs to the melon and cucumber family. It is a native of Africa, and 
has ran out in some parts of Western Quoeiialand. The fruit is reputed 
to l)e i>oisonous in large quantities. The dried pulp of the fruit is used 
in pharmacy and has a strongly purgative action. 


Barnyard Millet. 

A.C.V.B, (Brookstead)-- 

The specimen is the barnyard millet, Echhwehloa colona. This is a nutritious 
and palatable grass, ■vs’hich does wrell on the Downs. It makes particularly 
luxuriant growth in damp situations. It is a native species. 

A Common Tropical Shrub. 

d.T.M. (Mackay)-- ' . 

The specimen belongs to a common tropical leguminous shrul) or small tree, 
known botanically as Leucaena glanoa. This plant has a good reputation 
as a fodder for stock, except that horses which feed on it are reported at 
times to lose tlie hair from their manes and tails. 

A Snapdragon. Button Weed. 

W.A.K. (Clermont)— 

The specimens you send have been determined as— 

1. Morgania florih'unda, a plant belonging to the snapdragon family (Scror>hii- 

lariaceae). 

2. Ceniipeda orhieularis, button weed. 

Neither is laiown to be ])oisonous or harmful to stock. We presume 
the specimen referred to as *'fine mint weed" is No. 1. It is not allied 
to the mint weed. 


Water Couch. 

W.S.R. (Cooroy) — 

Tlie specimen is water aoneh, Faspnlmn dwtichum, an excellent fodder grass, 
both j)ahitable and nutritious. It grows best on low’ lands, but in places 
is a bad weed in cultivation. We have no chemical data, as to its content 
of ]>rotein, l)Ut judging by its effect on stock it ai)j;car8 to be quite as 
nutritious as paspalum or Rhodes grass. We recemmend it to Ive planted 
on .any low-lying country which is not used regularly for the cultivation of 
crops, ' # 


A Cultivated Plant (Phyllanthus nivosus). 

Inquirer (Yeerougpilly) — 

The sjyeimen is a cultivated plant, Phyllanthus nivosits var. rosco-pictus, a 
native of the Houtli Sea Islands. We have no record of its being poisonous 
to stock, although it belongs to the family Kuphorbiaeeae, which contains 
some Virulent poison plants, such as the castor-oil plant. 
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Rural Topics 



A Word for Hie Horse. 

We have so often yarned about cattle, sheet), other farm stock 

that we seem to have forgotten the horse, which, after all, is an important jiartner 
in the farming business. What do we think of our horses, anyhow? Are they 
pieces of machinery, like the plough or the mower, or do we regard them as real 
friends. A horse likes to be talked to, and though he may not know what it is all 
about, he certainly does understand the tone of voice, and if treated as a friend 
he learns to look for his boss and shows pleasure when he comes into the yard. 
We all know that whinny of recognition—ask any Digger who worked horses 
during the war! A lump of sugar, an apple, or a carrot given with a |»at on the 
neck will make the day brighter for the horse. The ‘‘Old Brig's^^ (a famous Aus¬ 
tralian Light Hor,se leader) command at the end of a march—“Make much of 
your horses! w'as based on a wise army custom. In terms of money, at even a 
minimum w'agc, every horse easily earns enough during his best working days 
to maintain him in leisurely comfort in his old age. It is not, therefore, just 
slopfiy sentiment to urge that an old horse should never be sold or given away 
to .someone who may treat him badly. It is merely giving a horse a fair deal to 
turn him out on to a wadl-grassed paddock wdien his useful days are over; tViat, 
or a j)ainlesH death when to prolong liisi life would mean nothing but misery and 
slow' starvation to one of the best of man \s dumb friends. 

Soil or Dust? 

According to ('anadinn exj)ericnce, one of tlu* chief causes of soil drift through 
wind erosion is a too-fine tilth in summer fallows. Auiong other remedial measures, 
ojie recommended by the (Canadian authorities is the use of the one-w'ay disc for 
cultivation, so that a rougher and more cloddy surface results. 

The Necessity of Keeping Farm Records. 

A farm manager is at the helm of a real business, in which physical elft)rt 
is not enough to make things go. There must be thought and idanning behind 
every move. There must be records which will show at the end of the year which 

farm operations have paid, and which have been carried on at a loss. With 

records as a guide, it is possible to avoid making the same mistakes a second 
time,— New Zealand. Farmer, 

The Hum of the Busy Bee—A Word for Every Wiggle. 

Heientists have just discovered that bees donT hum with the buzz of their 

wdngs, but with the movements of their bodies. According to the bee specialist 

at the Tljiiversity of Clalifornia—Dr. J. E. Evkert—there ’s a word for every wdggle. 
Most of tlic body movements performed in the air, and from wdiich the ‘ ‘ hum ’ ’ or 
buzz is derived, tell other bees where to locate a new supply of food. 

The Erosion Problem. 

Here is a picture presented at the annual conference of citrus growers in 
Victoria—a picture not overpaintod, and which represents, in part at least, 
similar conditions in other parts of the Commonwealth;— 

‘ ‘ The ruthless clearing of timber from hillsides, and indiscriminate 
burning-off by settlers and others, is gradually bringing about an intolerable 
position. It costs the Victorian Water Commission £60,000 a year to cope 
with sand drifts in the Mallee and Wimmera. This is only part of the 
bill; the cost to the State in damaged watersheds and in ruined farming 
land is incalculable. Much of the damage should never have occurred. It 
was caused mostly by stupid—I hope that term is not too strong—handling 
of the land, by denudation, by removal of natural cover, by indiscriminate 
cropping and by overstocking. The remedy naturally lies with the landholders 
themselves.'' 

Grooming of Dairy Calfle. 

<3lrooming of dairy cattle is a refinement in farm management, wdiich calls 
for consideration. High producing animals are usually kept on high-priced farms, 
from which natural scratching or rubbing-posts—‘trees or stumps—^have been cleared. 
Frequent milking and stall feeding prevent during much of the day the natural 
function of self Ucking. Both these small inhibitions have an effect on milk 
production and it has been observed that, under these conditions, some grooming 
is decidedly beneficial. 
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Farm 


Notes 



MAY. 

W HKN seasonal conditions peraiitj the May sowing of wheat is reconiinended in 
the Maranoa and Central districts, where siieli early sown crops invariably 
outyield those established later in the season. 

For the main Downs sowing, dune is preferred unless sheep are available to 
check the early growtli, as the principal larieties now grown. Flora, Florence, 
Pusa, Three Seas, Seafoain, and Glugas, are all sufficiently early maturing for 
early sowings to risk damage by frost. All seed nheat should be graded and 
treated with copper carbonate or a reliable mercury dust as a preventative of ball 
smut, utilising 1 to 2 oz. per bushel. Heed barley and oats are preferably treated 
vrith formalin, or with either of the mercury dusts Agrosan and Cercsau. 

Succession sowings of oats, barley, or wheat required for graaiing pui'lioses can 
be made during the month, mixing field pea seed or tares therewith, as described 
in previous issues of this Journal. 

Winter grasses should now he well established, but if jirevious sowing has been 
postponed owing to dry W'oathcr, land now in good coiulition may still Ik? sown 
w'itli suitable types, }>rcferab]y rhalarij^ tubcmmi, Wimmera Kye, or I^rairie Grass, 
all of which will withstand fairly dry conditions. Sowings later than May are 
certainly not advised. 

Ducerne sowings can bo continued, drilling the seed to a shallow dejdh only, 
on soil containing sufficient moisture to induce satisfactory germination. Rolling 
is beneficial if the surface is somewhat loose and rough, but should be followed 
by a light harrowing. 

Potatoes w'ill haAV received their final culti\atioii and hilling, so that cultivators 
can now l>e diverted to the root crops .such as mangolds and swede turnips established 
for pig-feeding purposes. 

The sowdug of onion seed may be continued on suitable soils, drilling in 
permanent position, in rows spaced from 12 to 15 inches apart, and lightly covering 
wdtli not more than i inch of soil. Hand seeders are useful for this work if the 
ureas are not extensive. 

Mature sweet potatoes may be dug, allow'ed to dry in the sun for a few 
hours, and if desired for home use placed in dry sand until required. Sweet 
jiotatoes are mature wdieii the cut surface dries wdiite and <locs not turn greenish 
black round the edge. 

Attention should be given to the important work of seeil selection for future 
sowings before finalising the harvesting (»f maize, sorghum, sudaii grass, covvpea, 
pum])kin, &c,, as it is wise to be sure of \arietal purity rather than dei>cml on the 
seedsman from year to year. 
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Orchard Notes 



MAY, 

S UCC.KBB in fruitgrowing depends not only on tbe proper working and manage¬ 
ment of the orchard, but also on the way in which fruit is handled and 
marketed. With citrus fruits particularly, none pay better for extra care in 
packing and i>i“csentation. 

Home growers do not realise how easily the skin of citrus fruits is injured, 
especially that of fruit grown under moist and humid conditions. 

In order to prevent injuring the skin w'hen gathering, all fruit should be cut and 
not pulled. Any fruit that falls or is injured in any way should be rejected, as it 
is not fit to send to a distant market. If, however, the injury is only slight, it 
can be sent to a local market for <piick sale. 

For oversea and interstate markets, only choice fruit should be selected. It 
should be graded for size, colour, and quality, and jiroperly packed, only one 
grade of fruit being packed in a case. 

All orchards, vineyards, and i)lantations not thoroughly clean should receive 
immediate attention. 

Banana and pineapple plantations should be put into good order, and kept free 
from Aveed growth. 

Land to be planted with fruit trees should be got ready, as, if possible, it is 
always advisable to allow newdy-elearcd land to sweeten before planting. 



Plate 172. 

Stacey 's Oeek, near Ballandean, Stanthorpe District, South Queensland. 
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Our Babies. 


Under this heading a series of short articles, by the Medical and Nursing 
Staffs of the Queensland Baby Clinics, dealing with the care and general wel¬ 
fare of babies has been planned iii the hope of maintaining their health, increas¬ 
ing thiir happiness, and decreasing the number of avoidable deaths, 

THE ONLY CHILD. 

N giving advice about tljemanageTiient of the only child for application 
in the home, we need to consider wliether that home is in the city, 
small town, or isolated in the outback.’^ 

There are two main points that parents should remember first; 
that all educationists and psyehologi.sts, who ditfer on many points, agree 
on one, namely, that eharaeter is formed before six years of age. After 
that, training and environment still count, of course, but not to the same 
extent. The second point refei*s especially to the only child, or one 
leading the life of the only child, and is that man is a social being. 

Companionship with children of his own age or, better still, of his 
own stage of development is a necessary part of a chikrs life. Without 
it he has little opi.)ortunity of learning to make adjustments and is apt 
to become ''a spoilt child/' By adjustment is meant the process of 
learning how to fit harmoniously into a group of children, how to givO 
and take for the good of the group, the process of acquiring judgment, 
))alance, and control. In the light of future citizenship it means that the 
yoimg child is learning to eo-operate, to work for the good of the whole 
social group or community. He is gradually learning to put into practice 
the imiversal law of interdependence: interdependence of one individual 
upon another, of one part of the community upon another, of one nation 
upon another. Every intelligent teacher and parent has this in mind 
when training the baby or older child. 
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DEEPSLEEP 

MATTRESSES 


The TOPNOTE 
of QUALITY 



KAPOC AND FIBRE MATTRESSES 

GUARANTEED SERVICE 

A special offer in Fibre and Kap)oc Mattresses with best-quality fillings and 
coverings. Exclusive two-tones of vieux rose and silver and blue and silver. 


Covered 


best-quality Belgium Damask Ticking, 


stitched sides, piped edges, and handle grips on side. Strongly constructed. 


SIZE 

4 ft. 6 in. 
3 ft. 6 in. 
3 ft. 

2 ft. 6 in. 


Weight 

Double Bed, 30 lb. 
Three-quar., 22 lb. 
Single, 1 8 lb. 
Small Bed, 15 1b. 


Weight 
30 lb. 
23 lb. 
21 lb. 
18 lb. 


Kapoc 

57/6 

49/6 

45/- 

42/6 


Pillows to Match, 4/3 and 5/6 

Write for Illustrated Folders of Furnishing Plans, 
THREE ROOMS FROM £28 



lUIII'Jl! 

CCMtANY « PI V > Itc 

FIVtWA\^..^odlLbONCABBA .. .SouthBRISBANEI 


PROTECT YOUR PROPERTY 

Against White Ants ! 

We ALSO MAKE if you find the slightest sign of white ants about your 

c+rAiaf'e homc, shods. Of fcnccs then there is only one thing to 

Streets Phosphorus Paste do and that is to get to work with 

for the extermination of ^ 

rats and mice. Price, Is.; STREETS WHITE ANT CURE 

Railage Paid, Is. Ed. ^ > .r 

The old and proven remedy for these pests. A few 
And Street's Non-poison- pence spent on Street's now will save you pounds in 

r f-kroach Powder .t ‘"druT, 

Is. 6d. per tin; Pestage 

I WM. STREET & SON 

CANBERKA BUILDINGS, ANN STREET. BRISBANE 

Agents in all principal country centres 
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Insurance Conamissioncr, 

Insurance House/' 

Adelaide and Edward Streets, BRISBANE. 

Dear Sir,—Please send me particulars of your Retirement Income Policies. 
My age next birthday will be years. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 
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The best solution of the problem of the care of the child leading 
the life of an only child in the city is to send him to a nursery school 
or kindergarten. The trained director in charge is qualified to handle 
intelligently and sympathetically the various types of children who come 
under her supervision—the so-called difficult or prol)lem child, the child 
over-attached to his mother, the irritable and emotionally unstable child, 
an<l others. The mother with a selfish and mistaken type of atfection 
who is afraid to trust her child to the care of anyone but herself will 
be gratified to observe the improvement in Jier child after he has attended 
siwjh a school. The child becomes more content as the result of ids new 
intei*est, his emotional life is able to develop along healthy channels in 
Ids new environment, and his intellectual growlh can tJike pace normally. 
To the onlooker it may seem that all the activity tiiat goes on at the 
nursery school and kindergarten is jnst play. Ihddnd it all growth and 
ilevelopment are proceeding. Characters are being formed. The |)rocess 
is slow but sure. Attention is paid to the plvysieal as well as the inental 
development. A sound mind in a sound body is the motto of the kinder¬ 
garten. 

There may be no nursery school or kindergarten in the town in 
which you live. In this case, social development being most important 
for your child, it may be possible to invite some children iii to play. 
Yon can exercise supervision unostentatiously. If you are able to play 
just a little witli them or show an interest in tlieir ])lay, or tell them a 
story, or read some nursery rhymes to them, liow they will love you: 
Perfeet English is not maintained under normal cir(*umstanees anywhere 
while (‘Idldren are young and imitative. Mistakes in grammar, even 
^‘swearing/’ appear for short intervals in all well-conducted homes 
and scliools; children love to imitate anything new. 

For the parents of a solitary child in the outback^’ there is often 
only om* solution of the problem—the mother or guardian must gi\^e 
up much time, at the cost of some other duties, to give the child com¬ 
panionship. But the companionship must aim at strengthening, not 
Aveakening, the child. Let all games, all '\iobs/’ all enjoyments, keep 
as near a fifty-fifty basis as p(xssible. Train the cliild to l)e a ‘‘good 
loser.'' Develop responsibility^ by letting him keep pets and have entire 
control of their welfare. For mental culture, gocni books with clear 
pictures are essential. Handw^ork, be it connected with small house 
duties, carpentry, drawing, or other activities, is useful in helping to 
keep the only child practical. Aim always at turning his thoughts 
outwards, away from himself. Any creative work should be steadily 
encouraged; finishing things started is an important part of efficiency, 
so guide him to start only things simple enough to finish. Above all, 
if the parents co-op*erate and ^‘pull together,'' then Avherever the only 
child may be living he has tie greatost help of all—the unified, 
harmonious home. 

Bring your toddlers as well as your babies to the Baby^ Clinics for 
advice and for periodic examination and weighing. 

Y'ou may obtain information on all matters concerning child welfare 
by vi.siting the nearest Baby Clinic, or by writing to the Sister in 
Charge, or by communicating direct with the Baby Clinic Training 
Centre, Alfred street, Valley, N. 1, Brisbane. 
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HOME ECONOMICS. 

lyOLLOWING is an extract from an article—‘^Home Economics as an 
* Education for Life”—by Miss G. M. Sedgwick in Farming in South 
Africa for February :— 

We have made an auspicious beginning in South Africa. Some of our 
universities offer courses leading to the B.Se. degree in home economies, 
but there is need for others to follow suit and to expand the field in 
more ways than are possible at present. Our teelmical colleges and 
other institutions offer courses in domestic science, but these emphasise 
niairdy the develo{)merit of skills and techniques in sewing, cooking, 
household management, &e. 

It has long been felt, however, that this practical side of home¬ 
making, invaluable though it is, is not enough. Many of the time- 
honoured processes have disappeared from the home. What of spinning 
and weaving and the manufacture of clothes, breadmaking, dairying, 
the preservation of foods, to name only a few? The factory has assumed 
complete control of some of these processes, and is gradually taking 
over more and more. But this does not mean that we are free from all 
responsibility. On the contrary, it renders home-making more compli¬ 
cated, in that we now feel the need for a training in economics—home 
economies—whicli teaches us how to judge quality in food, clothing, 
textiles, and home e(iuipment, so that we may buy wisely and obtain the 
maxiiTiuni value for our money and the satisfatdion which economical 
spending brings. 


Health the Basis of Home Economics. 

Basic to all homc-economics teaching is health, and by health is 
meant mental as well as physical health. Maximum health for the 
iamily is sound economics, but to ensure this is no hit and miss ^iffair. 
One of the most imf)ortiint aspects of home economics, therefore, is the 
study of foods in relation to health and growth. Healthy bodice are 
built up by nutritious and carefully-balanced meals; consequently a 
knowledge of food values and the principh^s of preparation and serving 
is essential. Hand in hand with nutrition goes the study of hygiene 
and sanitation, biology, chemistry and bio-chemistry, physiology, and 
physics, in order that the student may have an adequate aj)pre(‘iation 
of the iriany factors on which health is dependent. 

Art in Home Economics. 

Another phase of home economic.s is the question of beauty in the 
home. Beauty is no longer the exclusive jmssession of the rich; it is 
within the reach of all. Nevertheless, many who strive for beauty 
succeed in making for themselves only pretentious and unsuitable 
surroundings, because they do not know how to create the desired effect. 
Home economics teaches the basic principles of obtaining suitable, 
restful, artistic effects in our homes through knowledge of design, 
colour, and arrangement, rather than through the expenditure of large 
sums of money. 

Home Economics as an Integrating Force. 

Finally, home economics now embraces a still wider field, one which 
is intimately connected with every individual and which through the 
individual reaches out to the world at large, viz., the field of family 
relationships. 
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In order to gain insight into and to understand the many problems 
which beset the young wife and mother a thorough grounding in child 
guidance and in adolescent and adult psychology is given in order to 
stimulate interest in the solving of such problems as wdll arise during 
those first years when all too many promising marriages are wrecked 
and home life is spoiled. We can no longer trust to instinct. In the 
first place, we know very little about instinct, and we cannot be sure 
that instinct will help a girl to develop into a successful wife and 
mother any more than it will help a boy develop into a suc(;essful 
farmer or business man. Men have been studying their relationships 
to their employees for some time, but we are only })eginning to see 
the importance of understanding the relationshi})s with those persons 
with whom we are continually in contact in our home or social life 
and from whom we cannot be easily separated. 

Home economics is trying to teach women that marriage is a life 
work worthy of their finest efforts, ami not a welcome relief from some 
hated environment. The girl who takes this attitude stands far more 
chance of conserving and appreciating romance than does the one who 
marries for the sake of a home or soeial status, or the immature type 
who thinks that marriage should he merely a continuation of the 
eourtsliip and who is poorly equipped to understand and to know how 
to (*ope witli difficulties as they arise. 

The problem of the care of (diildnui is now 1 ‘eceiving wide recogni¬ 
tion and attention. We find that children wiiose mothers have been 
trained to care for them are likely to be wcdl-nourislied and to have 
their mental and spiritual welfare eared for with intelligent effort 
and interest. 


IN THE FARM KITCHEN. 

COOKING WITHOUT WASTE. 

It is aiuMziiig lu>w iiiiicvh waste there eaii in cooking if a careful watch 
is not ke])t on tlie little things. For inataiice, quite a lot can 1 h‘ wasted by ordering 
more food than is aetually required, and by throwing away left-overs wliicbj 
perhaps, could be used up ^or another meal. 

Quito often, far too much fat is U3<*d when frying, and the same applies to 
eggs and eruinb.s when egging and crumbing. If any food is left over, use it up 
at the following meal or next day. 

Following are some suggestions for variations of the dinner nieiui: — 

MENU FOR OVEN DINNER. 

Ftllefs of Fish with Cheese Sauce. 

Take 0 tillets fish, I^ cupfuls cooked spinach, kjp]>er paste, H tablespooiifuls 
grated clieese, H cupfuls cheese .sauce, nutmeg, pofjper, salt, a little cayenne, juice 
^ lemon. 

Spread each fillet with kipper paste, using it very sj^aringly, tluni fold in two. 
Prepare spinach in llie usual way. Season to taste with grated nutmeg, salt, 
pepper, and a little cayenne, and place in the bottom of a shallow, buttered, firex>roc>f 
dish. Place fillets in another buttered fireproof dj.sh. Add lemon juice. Cover 
wdth buttered papier and bake in a moderate oven for fifteen minutes, then i>lace on 
lojp of the s}>hiaeh. Bprinkle with the liquid from the fish disli. Cover with cheese 
sauce and s|)rinkle with grated cheese. Bake till golden brown. 

Stuffed Roast Breast of Veal. 

Take 4 lb. lioned breast of veal, I lb. breadcrumbs, ‘2 teaspoonfuls minced 
parsley, 1 beaten egg, | teaspoonful grated lemon rind^ 2 oz. suet, 4 teasi»oonful 
dried "herbs, salt, pepper, cayenne to taste. 

Mix parsley, suet, crumbs, herbs, and lemon rind with enough egg to bind. 
Spread over veal. Add seasoning. Boll up and tie into a neat roll. Pliice in a 
Wking tin. Cover with buttered paper. Cook in a very hot oven for ten minutes, 
then reduce heat and roast, allowing twenty minutes to the 11). and twenty minutes 
over. Baste frequently. One hour before it will be ready, add peeled potatoes 
brought to the boil, strained, and dipped in flour. Baste them with the hot fat 
in pan. Turn when brown below. 
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Apfkot Cobbler* 

Take 1 large tin apricots, ^ cupful milk, 2 cupfuls flour, 2 tablespoonfuU 
butter, i cupful cold water, 5 tablespoonfuls margarine, li tablespoonfuls castor 
sugar, 1 tablespoonful lemon juice, 1 teaspoonful salt, 4 teaspoonfuls baking 
powder. 

Four apricots into a buttered pie-disb, keeping back f cupful of the juice. 
Sprinkle with lemon juice. Dab with pieces of butter. Bub margarine lightly into 
the flour, sifted with the baking powder and salt. Stir in the sugar, then milk— 
and water if needed—to make a dough. Boll dough- out, and place it on top of 
apricots. Do not bring it over the rim. Neaten round the edges. Prick with 
a fork. Brush with milk. Place in a hot oven. Bake for thirty minutes. 


STEAMED DINNER MENU. 

As the meat course is white, make tomato, split pea, or browui soup. Cook 
the chicken in the second tier of the steamer, above the winter, the artichokes 

above that, and rhubarb on top. If using a w^aterless cooker instead of a 

tiered steamer, place the chicken in the l>ottom wdth the potatoes sliced round, 
l*iit tlie bottom must lie w’eli greased. Dab the potatoes with butter or fat. Place 
the artichokes in one greased container, and put the rhubarb in the otl»er. 

Oatmeal Stuffing. 

Take; cupfuls oatmeal, 11 tablespoonfuls chop]ied suet, pepper, salt, 2 peeled 
onions, x>bicli ilried herl>s, l)eaten egg. 

Mix all the ingredients together, cdioj) the onions flnely and add rliem. Bind 

fill together with as much- beaten egg as is necessary, and stufi: the irrepared 

fowi with it. Bub the bird with a cut lemon and ]))ace in steamer or cooker. 
Hteam for two to three hours, dependiug on age of bird. Arrange ])otatoes round, 
if steamed in a cooker. Sprinkle with jieppcr and salt, and dab w^ith ])utter. 

Steamed Jerusalem Artichokes. 

Take 14 lb. artichokes, small piece butter, cold waiter, vinegar, pepjier ami salt. . 

First wash and scrape artichokes and drop at once into cold water, mixed 
witli vinegar, to prevent discolouring (one lablesj'oonful to a rpiart of w’atf?r). 
One hour before chicken is ready, j)lace in a pan of the steamer or in (*outainci* 
of cooker after buttering wail. Sprinkle with pepj>er and salt and cook. 


STEWED DINNER MENU. 

Fillets of Fish. 

Take 1 lb. fish fillets, 1 oz. butter, J pint milk and water mixed, I oz. flour, 
salt, and }>epper. 

Mix flour to a smooth jjaste with a little of the milk and whaler. Plftce the 
remaining milk and water in a saucepan and bring to boiling ])oint. Add margarine, 
seasojiing, and fish fillets. Keex) under boiling point till the fish is cooked (in 
about fifteen to twenty minutes), then remove the fish and drain thoroughly. Add 
the blended flour to the liquid remaining in the saucepan and stir till boiling. Put 
the fish on a hot dish, pour sauce over, and garnish with lemon and parsley. 

Sfewed Scotch Rabbit. 

Take 1 rabbit, 2 carrots, 1 sliced tomato, 2 tablespoonfuls bacon fat, 2 (doves, 
8 small onions, 1 small turnip, 2 8talk.s e^^lery, salt and pepper, flour. 

First scald, dry, and joint rabbit. Dij> in seasoned flour. Mtdt bacon fat in 
a saucepan. Add rabbit joints and fry until brown all over. Add peeled onions 
and brown a little, then stir in sliced tomato, carrots, turnip, celery, idoves, and 
pepper and salt to taste. Barely cover with boiling wab^r. Cover with lid. Simmer 
gently from two to three hours or until meat is tender. Serve with steamed 
potatoes. 

Slewed Prunes. 

Take 4 lb. dried prunes, f cupful sugar, ^ teaspoonful ground clnnaixjon, 1 
(piart water. 

Wash the prunes well, drain, and place in a basin. Cover with the quart of 
w’ater and stand overnight. JS'ext morning, turn prunes and water into a saucepan. 
Add sugar and cinnamon, and when sugar is dissolved, simmer until tender. Serve 
with whipped cream. 
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RAINFALL tN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 


Tabus showiho *hi Atbbaob Eaxbvaxi. foe the Month of Febroaky m xhb Aoricultueax. Distbicts. 

TOOBXBBR WITH TOTAL RAINFALL DUEINO 10S9 AND 1988* FOE OOMPAEISON. 



AVHEAGE 

Total ! 


Avebaob 

Total 

Blviiioca and 

Rainfall. 

Rainfall. 

1 

Divisions and 

Rainfall. 

Rainfall. 


No. Of 







Stations. 



Feb., 

Stations. 


No. of 




Feb. 

years* 

Feb.. 


Feb. 

years’ 

Feb., 

Feb,^ 



re- 

19S9. 

1938. > 



re- 

1939. 

1988. 



cords. 


1 



cords. 


North Coast, 

In. 


In. 

In. ; 

South Coast-^contd. 

In. 


In. 

In. 

Atherton ,. 

10-84 

38 

29-56 

16.68 1 

Gatton College .. 

3-43 

40 

0-33 

0-83 

Cairns 

15'74 

57 

38-03 

14-91 i 

Gayndah .. 

4-16 

68 

1-25 

1-34 

Cardwell .. 

1« 93 

07 

21-84 

12 23 1 

Gympie 

6-72 

69 

1-79 

1-76 

Cooktown 

13’7J 

03 

17-70 

13-36 i 

Kilkivan . . 

4*84 

60 

2'15 

0-55 

Herberton 

812 

53 

18-01 

16-28 , 

MaiTborough 

6-73 

68 

2-05 

1-86 

Ingham 

16-48 

47 

28-35 

28-83 i 

Nambour . . 

9-57 

43 

3-23 

4-22 

Innisfall . . 

22-70 

58 

38-18 

28-09 : 

Nanango .. 

3-99 

67 

0-79 

0-68 

Mossman Mill 

18-57 

26 

35-13 

20-90 ; 

i Rockhampton 

7-64 

68 

3-37 

0-46 

Townsville 

11-22 

08 

9*47 

15*36 : 

Woodford 

8-29 

52 

2-83 

1-13 

Central Coast. 





j Central Highlands. 





Ayr .. .. 

9-20 

52 


12*87 

1 Clermont 

4-20 

68 


4-88. 

18-20 

j Gindle 

2-68 

40 

.. 

0-10 

Bowen 

Charters Towers .. 

8-75 

4-48 

08 

57 1 

10-01 

5-65 

9 -94 : 
6-84 i 

Sprlngsure 

' 3-79 

70 

1-50 

0-24 

Mackay P.O. 

Mackay Sugar Ex¬ 

11-80 

68 

11-70 j 

i ' 

12-86 ■ 

j Darling Downs. 

1 i 




periment Station 

11-21 

42 

14-45 

111-56 : 

■ Dalby 

1 Emu Vale .. 

i 2-77 

69 

1-93 

0*32 

Proserpine 

12-40 

30 

127-90 i 

112-18: 

' 2*51 
i 2-31 1 

43 i 

1 '69 

St. L^awrence 

7-08 

08 

I 1-30 i 

j 2-01 ■ 

i Hermitage 

33 


0-40 

South Coast. 




: 

1 Jlmbour .. . . 

; Miles 

‘ 2-.55 1 
■ 2-64 1 

51 ! 
54 

I’-is 

0*50 

0-01 

Biggenden .. ! 

4-28 




, Stanthorpe 

i 3-13 

66 i 

1 0*28 1 

1-86 

40 

2-29 

1 0-54 i 

Toowoomba 

! 4-47 1 

67 

1 0-94 i 

1-80 

Bundaberg .. ' 

6-43 

56 

2-30 

: 0-72 1 

Warwick .. 

3-01 1 

' j 

74 ! 

1-05 1 

1 

2-12 

Brisbane .. .. 

0-32 

87 

2-01 i 

i 5-62 1 

Caboolture .. ^ 

7-6() 

52 

1-62 1 

3-80 1 

Maranoa. 





Chlldera .. .. ; 

6-59 

44 

2-74 1 

2*13 ' 




! 

Crobamhurst .. i 

12-58 

40 

4-45 i 

2-27 i 

Bungeworgorai . . 

1 2-18 

25 i 


i 0-80 

Esk . • *• i 

5-34 

52 

0-38 j 

1-48 ' 

Roma 

2-87 : 

65 

; 0-13 

0-65 


A. 8. EICHARDS, Diviaional Meteorologist. 


CLIMATOLOGICAL TABLE—FEBRUARY, 1939. 

COHPILBD FEOU TBLEORAFEIO REPORTS. 



a 

8 

a 


Shape Temperature. 


Rainfall. 

Districts and Stations. 

III 

Means. 


Extremes. 


Total. 

Wet 

Days 


< 

Max. ^ 

Min. 

Max. 

Date. 

Min. 

Date. 

CoaafoL 

In. 


Deg. 

Deg. 


Deg. 


Points. 


Cooktown 

29-78 

75 

89 

3 

72 

12 

1,770 

18 

Herberton 


78 ; 

64 

85 

19 

58 

20 

1,801 

18 

Rockhampton .. 

29-91 

87 

71 

95 

3 

60 

6, 11, 

337 

13 

Brisbane 

30-01 

1 

84 j 

69 

103 

3 

65 

00 

261 

» 

Darling Downs. 

Dalby .. .. .. 

29-99 

87 1 

64 

98 

3 

59 

5, 11, 9 

193 

4 

Stantbor^ 

Toowoonatna 


82 i 

58 

92 

3 

48 

8, 14 

28 ! 

! 2, 

•• 

82 1 

62 

96 

3 

67 

6 

94 

4 

Mia-InteHor, 

Georgetown 

29-80 

1 

73 i 

104 

1 

67 


1,107 

17 

Longreach 

Mit^ell 

29-84 

06 

74 ; 

107 

3 

66 

28 

113 

8 

29-92 

i 89 ! 

69 1 

98 

3 

; 63 

11 

31 


Western, 

Burketown 

29-77 

! 

89 1 

.. 1 

99 

1 

69 

13 

j 

1,399 1 

36 

BottUa .. 

29^78 

94 

72 1 

309 

3 

67 

28 

294 ! 

6 

Thargomindab 

29-86 

94 

74 1 

j 

104 

2 I 

1 68 

28 

299 ; 

4 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 

TmKS CoimmsD by A. C. EOLINTOX. 


1 

TIMES OF SUNRISE, SUNSET, 

AND MOONRISE, 

AT WARWICK. 

MOONRISE. 


April, 1 

May, 

April. 

May., 


1939. 

1939. 

1939. 

1989. 


Illsos. 

Sets. 

Rises, j Sets. 

Rises. 

Ri8c«. 

■ 




p.m. 

p.m. 

1 

6-1 

6'60 

6'18 5-20 

3 35 

8*36 

2 

61 

5-49 

6*18 5*19 

4*18 

4*17 

8 

6-2 

548 

6'10 5-19 

5-1 

5*1 

4 

6*2 

547 

0*19 5-18 

5*43 

6-47 

5 

6*3 

540 

6-20 517 

6-26 

6*35 

6 

6-3 

545 

6*21 5*17 

7-11 

7*26 

7 

6-4 

.5-44 

6*21 5’10 

7*58 

8*18 

8 

6-4 

5 43 

6*22 5 15 

847 

9*10 

9 

6-5 

542 

C-22 5-14 

9*37 

10*2 

10 

6-5 

541 

6'23 5-14 

10-37 

10*65 

11 

00 

540 

6*23 5*13 

11-21 

11*44 

12 

0 0 

5'39 

6‘24 5-12 







a.nt. 

a.m. 

13 

6-7 

5-38 

6-25 5 12 

: 12*11 

12*38 

14 

6-7 

6-37 

6-25 B-ll 

1*3 

1*29 

15 

6-8 

5-36 

6-26 5*10 

1*65 

2*20 

16 

0*8 

5*35 

6*20 r.'10 

2-46 

3*16 

17 

6‘9 

6-34 

6-27 5*9 

3-40 

4*12 

18 

6*10 

5*83 

6-28 5*9 

4.32 

5*8 j 

19 

6-10 

5*32 

1 6*28 5*8 

5-28 

6*8 I 

20 

0-11 

6-31 

I 6*29 5*8 
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Phases of the Moon, Otculfafions, &c. . 

4th Apr. O Full Moon 2 18 p.m. 

12th M (C Last Quarter 2 11 a.in. 

20th „ 0 New Moon 2 35 a.m. 

27th o i/ First Quarter 4 25 a.m. 

Perigee, 1st April, at 9.0 p.m. 

Apogee, 13th April, at 7.0 p.m. 

Perigee, 28th April, at 8.0 p.m. 

The most interesting conjunction will occur 
at noon on the 22ud, when Venus and Jupiter 
will be separated by leas than hall a degree. 
With some magnification they may be found, 
at their nearest approach, about half-way 
from the zenith to tne point where the Sun 
sets. Both planets will set at nearly the same 
time, 3.50 p.m. Very interested observers will 
see them above the eastern horizon in the early 
morning, as they will rise within a few 
minutes of one another, about 3.30 a.m. 

Mercury rises at 6.16 a.m., 15 minutes 

after the Sun, and sets at 6.55 p.m., 5 mlnuteB 
after it on the 1st: on the 16th it rises at 
4.46 a.m, 1 hour 22 minutes before the Sun, 
and sets at 4.44 p.m., 52 minutes before it. 

Venus rises at 3.1 a.m., 3 hours before the 
Sun, and sets at 3.58 p.m., 1 hour 62 minutes 
before it; on the 16th It rises at 3.20 a.m.. 
2 hours 48 minutes before the Sun, and sets 
at 3..66 p.m., 1 hour 40 minutes before it. 

Mars rises at 10.48 p.m. on the 1st. and 
sets at 12.39 p.m. on the 2nd; on the 15th 
it rises at 10.30 p.m., and sets at 12.12 p.m. 
on the 16th. 

.Jupiter rises at 4.34 a.m., and sets at 4.59 
p.m. on the 1st; on the leth it rises at ^.53 
a.rn.. and sets at 4.15 p.m. 

Saturn rises at 6.42 a.m., and sets at 6.25 
p.m. on the Ist; on the 15th it rises at 6.56 
a.m., and sets at 5.36 p.m. 

Barring a total solar eclipse with Its mar¬ 
vellous phenomena, an annular eclipse would 
be a most fa.soinating sight. On the 19th the 
Moon, one day before New, will arrive at one 
of Its nodes: the point in Its orbit where it 
crosses the path of the Earth and is directly 
between us and the Sun, and its solid body 
cuts off the light from our globe—but not 
entirely. Being near Apogee, its furthest dis¬ 
tance from us, its shadow does not quite reach 
the Earth, and it looks smaller than It does 
at Perigee, its nearest approach. It, therefore, 
does not quite cover the Sun’s bright face, 
and a narrow luminous ring is left in the 
darkened sky. In this instance it will only be 
seen in Alaska and the Arctic Regions, and 
at its most favourable position will last but 
one and a-half minute. A partial eclip.se will 
be se<m in the British Isles and throughout 
North America. 

4th May O I^'till Moon I 15 a.m. 
11th „ <r Laoit Quarter 8 40 p.m. 

19th „ 0 New Moon 2 25 p.m. 

26th „ D First Quarter 0 20 a.m. 

Perigee, 23rd May, at 10.0 p.m. 

Apogee, 11th May, at 3.0 p.m. 


For places west of Warwick and nearly in the same latitude, 28 degrees 12 minutes S. 
add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, add 4 minutes to the 
times given above for Warwick; at Goondiwlndl, add 8 minutes; at St- George, 14 minutes; 
at Cunnamulla, 26 minutes; at Thargomindah, 33 minutes; and at Oontoo, 43 minutes. 

The moonlight nights for each month can best be ascertained by noticing the dates when 
the moon will be in the first quarter and when full. In the latter case the moon will rise 
somewhat about the time the sun sets, and the moonlight then extends all through the night; 
when at the first quarter the moon rises somewhat about six hours before the sun «et8, and 
It is moonlight only till about midnight. After full moon It will be later eadh evening before 
It rises, and when In the last quarter it will not generally rise till after midnight. 

It must be remembered that the times referred to are only roughly approximate, as the 
relative positions of the sun and moon vary considerably. 

[All the particulars on this page were computed for this Journal, and should not be 
reproduced without acknowledgment.) 








Event and Comment 

An«ac. 

l^JTHOrT national sentiment there can be no true national life. 

Pi’oper smitiment and tradition are an expression of the soul ot a 
people—that was the keynote of the commemoration of the Gallif)oli 
landmjy on 2.5th April, the twenf\-fourth annivei*sar\ of tlie great event. 
Th(» hitherto untried troops of Australia and New Zealand reeened their 
baptism of fire on the bea(*h at Anzae (^ove on the first Anzac morning 
under conditions which would have tested the stoutest hearted \elerans— 
such as they afterw^ards became on other battlefields of the World War 
of 1914-1918. The men of the 1st and 2nd Divisions of the Australian 
Imperial Force and of the New Zealand Expeditionary Force, together 
wdth their comrades of the Royal Navy and British Expeditionary 
Force, set standards and established traditions which inspired their 
fellows in the later campaigns. In a moment those men of our race 
became ‘Hhe living theme of boys unborn for countless centuries peers 
of the noblest souls that (^od has fired—part of the amplest feat of 
history.’^ 

In their observation of Anzac Day year after year, the people of 
Australia not only pay a tribute to the men who went West, and to the 
women who suffered so much, but keep alive memories of their achieve¬ 
ments and ideals—and of their sacrifice—and so assist m the creation 
of a powerful inspirational force in the life of their own homeland. 
Anzac Day is to us an appeal—and to those who come after us, a 
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perpetual appeal—not to glorify war, but to seek to achieve the highest 
ideals of citizenship as exemplified by the makers of the Anzae Tradition 
which will endure while the nation lasts. 

Grow More CoHon! 

TN the course of a recent broadcast address to farmers, the Acting 
^ Minister for Agriculture and Stock, Hon. David A. Gledson, advo¬ 
cated an extension of the cotton acreage in districts adapted to the 
cultivation of the fibre. "'I do so,’’ he sjdd, '‘with the fullest confidence 
that an increased production of cotton in Queensland is in the best 
interests of the farmers of this State and of the people of Australia 
as a whole.” » 

Continuing, Mr, Cledson said that the establishment of the cotton 
spinning and weaving industries in Australia twelve years ago, and 
their rapid expansion during the past five years, had created a big 
market for cotton. For 1939, consumption of raw cotton lint in Australia 
would be 35,000 bales, while in Queensland we wore only producing 
13,000 bales. There was, then, a big leeway to make up before w'e could 
supply Australian requirements, which were increasing every year. 

Primary producers and farmers generally in Queensland were faced 
with many serious problems, Mr. Gledson added. fPhci^^ included 
the obtaining of a profitable market for the commodities which they 
produced, and the establishment of a balanced system of farming in 
this State. The old adage of the danger of putting all one’s eggs in 
the one basket still remained true, and it was the policy of his Depart¬ 
ment to build up as far as it was possible an economical and balanced 
system of farming, and of primary production generally in Queensland. 

In this respect, the cotton industry offered great possibilities. The 
growing of cotton in combination with dairying and other rural i)arsuits 
offered an opportunity of establishing a balance in x>ririiary production, 
which was so much desired. 

Research officers of his Department had demonstrated that cotton 
grown in rotation with Rhodes grass and other fodder crops was an 
efficient method of production, and helped to give that balance in 
Queensland agriculture which they were striving to achieve. 

This method of crop rotation would particularly apply to a cotton¬ 
dairying combination. Increased cotton production would also benefit 
our great dairying industry in a way not generally realised, by making 
available a cheap dairy stock food of high protein content—cotton-seed 
meal—which, fed to dairy herds during the winter months, would assist 
in maintaining continuity in butter production at a high level throughout 
the year. 

The extremely low prices for wheat ruling at present, with the 
disturbed international situation and the uncertain oversea markets for 
this i)roduct, was a matter of deej) concern to wheat farmers, who were 
now making plans and preparing land for next season ’s sowing of wheat. 
He would suggest that where the land and conditions were suitable, 
wheat farmers might consider setting aside 20 to 50 acres of land for 
planting cotton. 

As for a profitable market for cotton, they had in Australia a 
market for all the cotton we can grow, and he knew that farmers would 
agree with him that the Australian home market was their best market* 
Since 1935 the average net return to cotton-growers by the Cotton Board 
had been 4d. per iiound of seed cotton delivered on rails. 
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To depend mainly upon overseas markets for the commodities which 
we produce was in the x^^osent state of international affairs to risk 
seriously our future prosperity. 

Another point on which he felt safe in advocating increased cotton 
production was from an Australian national point of view. Cotton was 
of vital importance in any defence scheme which Australia must devise. 
Cotton in some form or other entered into the life of every individual 
Australian, and it was used extensively in key industries which were 
vital to the economic life of this country. Increased production of 
cotton would not have to compete on glutted overseas markets and at 
the varying price levels on those markets. It could be absorbed by Aus¬ 
tralian secondary industries to meet the requirements of the Australian 
people for manufactured cotton goods. He thought that this was the 
strongest argument behind the Queensland Cotton BoaixCs advocacy of 
increased x>roductioii of raw cotton—that it would build ui:> our secondary 
industries, sup])ly our own people with the manufactured goods which 
are at present imported, and be the means of stimulating the industrial 
and economic life of the whole of the Commonwealth. 

The Minister asked farmers and other primary producers who were 
in a position to grow cotton to consider very carefully the appeal of the 
Cotton Board, both in resx>ect of their own interest in tlu' stabilisation of 
primary industries, and tlieir interest in national security. 

Australia must be in the position to rely on herself, and it was in 
llii.s regard that lie asked that farmers grow cotton, or increase their 
present aereagi' wherever xiossible. The ohieers of his Deiiartment would 
supply the fullest information and guidance on all matters relating to the 
cotton industry. 

Cotton Culture. 

'T'lIE Queensland cotton industry is established on a co-operative basis 

and is one of the few industries in which the product grown is 
liaudled by the growers^ organisation from the field to the manufacturer. 
This organisation, the Queensland Cotton Board, takes control of the seed 
cotton wdien it leaves the farm, transxiorts it to the nearest ginnery, gins 
the cotton, markets the lint, and manufactures by-])roducts, all the 
resultant profits being returned to the grower. 

Over a number of yemrs, cotton has proved its adax>tability to the 
conditions wdthiri the recognistKl cotton-growdug regions, and can be 
suceessfiilly growMi on most of the main soil types Avithin these areas. It 
offers distinct advantages over many other crops because of its drought- 
resistant qualities. 

The stability of cultivations newly broken up out of the original 
grasslands has been studied carefully for several years, and it is obvious 
that substantial benefits are obtained on most soils w'hen cotton is growm 
in rotation with pastures of a sufijeient stage of establishment. The 
benefits which may l>e expected are increased yield per acre; improvement 
in lint quality; and reduced costs of production. 

To maintain the Queensland cotton-growdng industry on a firm basis, 
it is incumbent on the growers to supply fully the requirements of the 
spinners. To accomplish this, increased areas are necessary. When the 
general suitability of cotton for most of the soil types of the south-eastern 
portion of this State is considered, it becomes all the more apparent that 
growers cannot afford to exclude cotton from their system of farm 
cropping. 
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Little-leaf—/V Functional Disorder of 
Trees at Stanthorpe. 

KEIGHLEY M. WARD, M.Agr.Sc., Resenrdi OlTicer. 

^HE term ''little-leaf as applied to deciduous fruit trees refers to 
a physiological disorder of which the major effects are the sup- 
])ression of shoot growth, the production of subnormal leaves and fruit, 
tlie dying back of bi'anches, and tlie reduction of crox)ping. The name 
has arisen because tlie most conspicuous symptom of the trouble, and 
the first to become evident, is the growth in spring of small, even tiny 
leaves inst(^ad of normal ones. Such leaves are found mainly at the 
terminal parts of the branch(?s, and especially on W'ood produced in 
recent seasons. The fact that these leaves are usually arranged in small 
rosettes has led to the term "rosette” also being used to describe the 
disordei*. This condition has existed on apple trees in the Stanthorpe 
district for some ten oi* twelve years. 

For tlie most part, the fruit-producing soils of the distri(‘t are of 
a coarse sandy nature with a tendency to dry out quickly. This is a 
common feature also of overseas areas where little-leaf has become a 
serious trouble in deciduous fruit orchards. The disorder has assumed 
considerable importance in Stanthorpe orchards on a('COunt of the 
rapidity with which the number of affected trees has increased, and 
of the fact that it is fairly widespread among tlie more important varie¬ 
ties of apples grown. There is evidence which suggests that the b(‘tter, 
vigorous type of tree is sornewliat more susceptibh' to the trouble than 
otlurs. Fortunately, in tins district, though it has been noted on pear 
and plum trees in several instances, it has not appeared extensividy in 
fruit trees other than the apph\ 

In view of the extent of the disorder, the serious effect it has on 
apple trees, and the absence of suitable control measures, some concern 
was felt among apple growers, and for these reasons investigations were 
undertaken with the obj(‘ct of finding the most (‘ffe(;tiv(* nutans of 
restoring affected trees to a normal condition and of preventing the 
further increase of the trouble. Tlie earlier w'ork on tlie probhun was 
<^ondncted by other deiiartmental officers—namely, Messrs, li. B. 
Morwood and II. St. J. Pratt. The work now bring carried out is 
based primarily on tlie results of overseas investigations which have 
shown that the oeeurrenee of little-leaf is associated with the supply 
ot zinc to affected trees. 

This article is a progress report on the WTiter\s experimental work 
wliieli was begun on apple trees late in 1936, and the results reported 
are based on the response given by various treatments during the 1937-38 
growing season. 

DESCEIPTION OP LITTLE-LEAP. 

Incipient Stage. 

Prior to tlie appearance of the most charaeteristic symptoms there 
is often a tendency towards shortening of internodes on the^ shoots 
produced at the terminal portion of the branch in spring and smrnmer. 
This shortening may not be very marked, and may occur irregularly 
along the length of the shoot. Another symptom of the onset of the 
disorder is the appearance, usually in summer and autumn, of mottled 
leaves. Mottling may, however, become evident in spring. A typically 




Plate 173 

Topical little leaf growth shovMng spring symptoms, as compared with normal giowth 
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mottled leaf is chlorotic or yellowish in the interveinal areas, but the 
normal green colour remains in the region of the main veins. This 
mottling is also associated with the more advanced stages. 

Later Stages. 

Almost invariably the presence of the disorder is first observed in 
spring when there is a delay, perhaps for as long as two weeks, in the 
leafing-out of the terminal growth on one or more branches of the tree. 
When the leaves appear they are greatly reduced in size, are rigid 
and narrow, and arise from the parent twig at an acute angle. They 
develop slowly and usually remain only a fraction of the normal size 
throughout the season, forming small rosettes at each bud on the parent 
wood (Plates 173 and 174.) Mottling of the small leaves and often also 
of other foliage near affected shoots is a characteristic symptom during 
the summer. Terminal shoot growth is either completely lacking or is 
greatly suppressed and in marked contrast to that of the previous 
season (Plate 178; shoots 1 and 2). 

In the season following the appearance of growth such as this, the 
buds on littledeaf shoots may fail to break altogether, and thus neither 
foliation nor shoot elongation takes place (Plate 17e5). Later, the shoot 
commences to die from the tip, and this dieback proceeds downwards 
into the older wood, resulting in the death of a con*siderable portion of 
the branch. A characteristic feature of this dying back is the very 
clearly defined line of demarcation between the dead and living tissue. 
In the early stages only a few branches on the tree may show signs of 
the disorder, but the whole tree is liable to become affected within a 
few seasons. 

Although the terminal part of a little-leaf branch may not grow, 
it appears to be characteristic of the disorder that vigorous growth 
arises from several points immediately below the terminal, and subse¬ 
quently if the branch be pruned back to a strong shoot, which thus 
becomes the terminal, that shoot invariably develops little-leaf within 
the next season or two. If this pruning treatment of the trouble be 
practised for a few seasons, the tree becomes seriously unbalanced 
(Plate 176) or if applied to the whole tree there is a rapid decrease in 
its stature. 

The fruit produced on little-leaf trees, particularly on affected 
branches, is usually much reduced in size (Plate 177) and there is a 
deterioration in flavour, although the keeping quality does not appear 
to be destroyed. The cropping capacity of affected trees is, however, 
seriously reduced, and it is evident that such trees could reach an 
unprofitable condition within a few seasons. 

The disorder is most readily observed in young vigorous trees 
growing on either seedling or Northern Spy rootstocks, or in trees that 
have been top-worked to another variety. Nevertheless, older and less 
vigorous trees are equally subject to attack, and though they may show 
clear symptoms of the disorder, under some circumstances it may be 
difficult to distinguish between true little-leaf and unthriftiness. 

STANTHOBFE EXPERIMENTS. 

The measures being investigated at Stanthorpe in order to find 
effective means of supplying zinc to apple trees include foliage and 
dormant-period sprays applied at various strengths, soil dressings at 
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Plate 174. 

Characteristic appearance of growth at the extieraities of branches affected with little leaf. Photograph loaned by 

Mr. H. St, J. Pratt, 
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different rates, and tree injections. The treatments are beinj? applied 
to apple trees which vary in their age, severity and j^eriod of attack 
the disorder, rootstock and general condition of health. The work has 
involved the initiation of five experiments on a total of 264 trees. In 
each experiment the treatments are applied according to a replicated 
and randomised system of plots, the unit of treatment being a single 
tree showing definite symi)toms of the disorder. 



Plate 175. 

Jonatliaii apple tree severely affected with little-leaf and showing the suppression 
of shoot growth on a previously vigorous tree. 


The, effects of the various measures are determined from two 
aspects—firstly, nature and amount of the immediate resi)()nse, and 
secondly, duration of response, 

A satisfactory quantitative method of expressing the amount of 
response is being sought by measuring—(i.) the total terminal shoot 
growth on each tree; (ii.) the increase in length of terminal shoots on 
little-leaf branches only—measurements are made during the season 
preceding treatment and the following season; (iii.) the number of 
little-leaf branches per tree; (iv.) yield in weight of fruit per tree. In 
order to increase the accuracy of the work a system has been introduced 
of recording the history of each branch on all experimental trees. 
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Makes Molehills—out of Mountains— 

of Work 


There’s more work to a gallon of Voco Power 
Kerosene — there’s work in every drop! Voco 
permits quicker switch over from petrol and 
gives full power WITHOUT KNOCKING in the 
hardest pull. You’ll cover chains more per gallon, 
more acreage at no extra cost. When you buy, 
specify Voco and get more work for your money. 


^•'kerosene 


VACUUM OIL COY. PTY. LTD. (Incorp. in Australia) 
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In some experiments, trees are to receive the same treatment annu¬ 
ally until it is established whether or no they will respond to that 
treatment, and in others— e.g., experiments on strengths of foliage and 
dormant sprays—the duration of response following a single application 
of the treatments is to be observed. 



Plate 176. 

Apple tree showing the unbalanehig efTeot produced bj little leaf. 


Fundamental work relating to the cause of little-leaf has not been 
undertaken at Stanthorpe up to the present time in view of the relatively 
advanced stage of such work overseas. Potential causes of the disorder 
are discussed in the latter part of this article. 
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Description of the Experiments. 

In 1937 four groups of experiments were initiated on apple trees 
growing under a variety of conditions. The experiments are described 
below. 

A. The first experimental block consists of eighty nine-year-old 
trees which comprise Jonathan, Delicious, and Granny Smith varieties, 
growing on seedling rootstocks. Apart from being I’etarded by little- 
leaf, they generally tend to be unthrifty as do other tr(^es in tins 
orchard; that is to say, little-leaf is not the only factor which limits 
their growth. In addition to zinc treatments therefore, they are 
receiving dressings of complete fertilizer. They have exhibited the 
disorder in a severe form for about six years. 



A 


A. Fruit from normal tree. 


Plate 177. 


B 


B. Fruit from little-leaf tree. 


B. The second group consists of forty-eight full-bearing Granny 
Smith trees, twenty-one years old, growing on Northern Spy roots. 
These trees were vigorous until four or five years ago but then became 
affec'ted with little-leaf in varying degrees of severity. They now exhibit 
signs of unthriftiness, and sometimes only careful oliservation will show 
the distinction between this condition and true little-leaf. 

0. The third group is made up of sixty-four six-year-old trees 
consisting of Jonathans, Delicious, and top-worked Gravenstein'fe, all of 
which are on French seedling rootstocks. The general health of the trees 
is from fair to good. Little-leaf has developed on these during the past 
two or three years only. 
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D. The fourth experiment is being conducted on fit’ty-six eight- 
year-old Jonathan and Granny Smith trees growing on seedling roots. 
These belong to a vigorous type of tree whose growth has not apparently 
been limited by any major factor other than little-h^af. They are the 
only trees which have responded to any of the zinc treatments in such 
a way that the response could be expressed in terms of growth increase. 
They have become atfeeted with the disorder witliin the i)ast four years. 

E. A fifth experiment was begun in the winter of 1938 on Delicious 
and Jonathan trees growing on seedling and Northeni Spy roots. Those 
on the former stock have gr‘own into the larger trees, and in general, 
tin* Delicious are more vigorous than the Jonathans. Th^ tT*ees on 
Nortliei'ii Spy roots have been affected with littleJeaf for about three 
years, and those on the seedling stocks have developed the trouble during 
the past two years only. 

Tn experiments A, B, and D, the trealinents being applied are 
dormaTit-|)eriod and foliage sprays, soil dressings at different rates, and 
tre(' injections. .Zinc s\tlphat(‘ is the principal form in wliicli zinc is 
Inhug suf)plied, but some of the treatimuits involve th(‘ use of zinc 
oxid(*. Treatmenis in ex]>eriment 0 (consist of foliage s}>rays only, the 
mat(M*ials used being zinc sulphate and zinc oxid(‘ a])|)lied in November 
at various strengths. For ])urposes of comparison, a dormant spray 
has been includ(Hl in lln^ experinient, and this was a])plied in July, 
193S. In experiment E various strengths of dormant-})eriod zinc 
sidphate sprays arc being tried: tliey were applied early in August. 1938. 

Results in the 1937-38 Season. 

In the first three experiments (A, B, and C) no treatment has yet 
shown res|)orise whieli can be expressed quantitatively. In the A and B 
experiments, however, there appeared to be a eonsistent response to 
dormant-period sprays—a response wliieh has IxH^n refiect(Ml in the pro- 
duetion of normal sized and unmottled foliage on pr('viou.sly affected 
parts of the trees. It is doubtful whethi'r any other tre^atment in these 
two expei-iments has given any consistent i^esnlts. No I’esponsc' occurred 
on the trees in experiment 0 during the 1937-38 growing season. 
Possibly there will he an improvement in the 1938-39 growing period 
as the result of some, at least, of the treatments. The results of 
experinient E will not begin to l>e shown until the 1938-39 season. 

The fourth experiment D has resulted in more definite and (pianti- 
tative responses. This is a randomised lilock trial in wliicii seven 
different treatments, including untreated controls, are rejilicated eight 
times on single trees. 

The various treatments employed are shown in Table T., and for 
each treatment the figures show the average increase in shoot growth 
on little-leaf branches, the total numlier of branches showing little-leaf 
before treatment (1937) and after (1938), and also the average total 
terminal shoot growth on each group of eight trees receiving any one 
particular treatment. Last seasoiP.s measurements showed a high degree 
of variability betw^een and within treatments, and so the differences 
between treatments must be large before they become significant. In the 
case of growth increase on little-leaf branches (column 1), one treatment 
cannot be said to have given better results than another unless there is 
a difference of 19-5 centimetres. 
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A perusal of the table will show that terminal growth on little-leaf 
branches (column 1) increased significantly only on trees which 
received dormant-period sprays (treatments 1. and II.). The resjmnse 
to treatment on these sixteen trees was consistent and was outstanding 
when compared with any other treatment. The most satisfactory 
feature of this response was that it occurred on wood which was definitely 
affected with little-leaf in the previous season (Plate 178). Furthermore, 
the dormant sprays were followed by renewed growth within about 
three months of their application; the sprays were applied late in July, 
and from tlie early part of the ensuing growing season there was an 
improvement in shoot growth. 

Injections probably gave the most inconsistent results, as in some 
cases aJl little-leaf branches on an injected tree apparently recovered 
and added a considerable amount of growth during the season, while 
other trees, usually ones more severely affected, failed to show any 
response at all. It would appear either that the. injected solution had 
not reached all parts of the tree in some eases, or that insufficient time 
had elapsed to allow recovery to take place. 


TABLE I. 

IlEsmjTs OF Little-leaf Experiment I), 1937-38. . 



Column 1. 

Column 2. 

Column 3. 

Treatments, 

A verage Term ina 1 
Grc)w*th Increase on 

TolalNo. 

Little-leaf Branches. 

1 

Average Total 
Terminal Shoot 


Little-leaf Branches, 

1937. 

1938. 

Growth per Tree. 

I. Dormant spray, 50 lb. 

cms. 

35*5 

12 

0 

erns. 

775 

ZUSO4/IOO gal. before 
pruning (July) 

II. Bormont spray 50/100, 

39*4 

18 

3 

785 

immediately after prun¬ 
ing 

III. Injection 0*125% solu¬ 

data incomplete 

26 

42 

441 

tion in October 

IV. Foliage spray 10-5-100 

11*3 

24 

25 

665 

in November 

V. Soil application 51b. ZnSO^ 

19*6 

21 

20 

556 

per tree 

VI. Soil application 2ilb. ZnO 

11*5 

21 

25 

590 

per tree 

VII. Control—^imtreated 

8*1 

22 

29 

481 

S.E. for growth increase on little-leaf branches — 6-9, 
Significant difference = 19*5. (P < 0*01) 


Differences not 
significant. 


Although the trees in this experiment have not yet responded to 
any of the other treatments, it is possible that some of them will show 
results in the 1938-39 season. 

Prom column 2 in this table it is obvious that on trees which 
received treatments I. and II. there was a well-marked improvement in 
the number of little-leaf branches in 1938, as compared with the number 
in the previous season, or with trees receiving other treatments. In 
column 3 is shown the total terminal shoot growth per tree, and although 
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differences ])etween these figures are not statistically significant, they 
indicate the general tendency of the little-leaf disorder to suppress 
terruinal slioot growth. This tendency is rjerhaps more convincingly 
illustrated by Id ate 179. 

With reference to treatment II., in which a strong zinc sulphate 
spray was api)lied within five hours of the iiriining of tlie trees, a certain 
amoiuit of injury Avas caused. The spray .solution ap|)arently penetrated 
the twigs through the cut surface and passed down tlie length of the 
twig. This resulted in a strip of dead tissue ap|)earing in the wood of 
the shoot and extcmding back 3 to lb inches from tlie pruning cut. The 
injury was not severe, and, as the bark was not atfe(d(*d, it could not be 
observed until tlie shoot had liecai pruned. However, in oreliard practice 
it is advisable to prevent siudi injury liy ai)|)lying the zinc spray either 
before the trees are pruned or not less than two weeks after iiruning. 

ZINC SULPHATE IN RELATION TO OTHER SPRAYS. 

As yet much remains to be learned in eonmudlon with the inter¬ 
action of zinc sulphate and other spray materials, but during the past 
two seasons a certain amount of information has lieen gathered on this 
subject. 

The (luestion often arises of combining zinc sulphate wdth lime 
sulpiiur or r(‘d oil in Avinter sprays, and Avith lead ai’senate or Avhite oil 
in summer siira^'s, since by such combinations groAvers se(‘k to reduce to 
a minimum the number of occasions on which they need to spray. With 
respect to av inter spraying, occasions arise when it is desired to treat 
a[>plc trees witli ziiut sulphate to control little-leaf, and with lime sulphur 
or red oil to control diseases or pests. Under such cii'cumstances the 
most satisfactory procedure would probably be to apply the zinc sulphate 
during the latter half of July and the otlier sprays towards the end of 
August. With respect to red oil, it is sound practi(*e to avoid spraying 
the trees Avith this material just prior to the application of zinc sulpliate, 
its tlu^ pi‘(\scnce of the oil on the trees would tend to pn^vent the zinc 
spray from sti<‘kiiig to the bark and Avould ]>rohal)ly hinder its ])enetra- 
tion into the plant tissues. 

A numl)er of groAA'ers in the Stanthorp(‘ district have adopted zinc 
sulphate foliage sjnaiys in treating little-leaf, and eon.sequentiy the 
qiK^stion has been raised as to Avhether the eou)bining of zinc sulphate 
with lime suli)hur, wliite oil, or with lead arsenate in various summer 
sprays is advisable. Zine sulphate can safely he combined witli lime 
sul])liur at the concentrations used in foliage sprays—?'.c., 10 lb. zinc 
sul[)hate, b lb. bydrated lime in 100 gallons of Avater, together Avith the 
appropriate strength of lime siil|>hur. No defiidti* (widence has yet 
been secured to shoAV AAdiether zine sulphat(‘ is effective against little- 
leaf when applied in eomhiiiation Avith Avhite oil, l)ut, in general, the 
combination Avould seem to be an undesiralile one. 

The combination of zinc sulpliate and lime Avith lead arsenate in 
foliage sprays is not always a safe one, as has liemi shoAvn by overseas 
investigations (‘’)* Although the presence of hydrated lime Avith the zine 
su]|)hate in combination Avith lead arsenate tends to redu(‘e arsenical 
injury by decreasing the amount of soluble arsenic, the ziiu* sulphate in 
the mixture has caused soA’^ere russetting of Ben Davis apples. In the 
Stanthorpe district last season, however, the application of a mixture 
of zinc sulphate and lime either alone or in (tombination with lead 
arsenate did not cause fruit russetting nor foliage injury on apple trees. 
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NOTES ON GENERAL RESEARCH ON LITTLE LEAF. 

Little-leaf has for years been a serious trouble on deciduous fruit 
trees in parts of the United States of America and in South Africa. In 
the former country all the main varieties of deciduous fruits, including 
grapes and walnuts, are affected by this disorder to a serious extent. 
A similar condition, known as ‘‘mottle-leaf,^^ which occurs on Citrus^ 
presumably arises from the same cause as little-leaf of deciduous fruits. 

Much research has been directed towards finding the cause of the 
trouble and the part that zinc plays in plant growth. No parasitic 
organism, such as a fungus or a bacterium, has been found to be directly 
associated witli affected trees; and grafting and transplanting experi¬ 
ments have indicated that the condition is not cause by a virus (U. Of 
a large number of chemical elements tried on fruit trees zinc alone has 
given definite response (^). It w^as thought, therefore, that little-leaf was 
due simply to a zinc deficiency in the soil, but further exi)erimental 
evidence has shown that other factors are probably involved and tliat soil 
micro-organisms may play an important part, perhaps, in infiuencing 
the availability of zim*. to the trees (‘). 

In greenhouse experiments, Hoagland and others showed that 
‘dittle-leaU’ soil had a toxic effect on a number of ])lants and pT*oduced 
typical little-leaf symptoms in apricot seedlings. Hoagland, (/handler, 
and Stout (®) sliovved that by sterilising certain soils hoaltliy maiz(‘ ])laiits 
could be grown, Avhereas prior to sterilisation the soil i)rodueed little- 
leaf affected plants. The addition of small amounts of nnsttudlised 
“diseased” soil to the sterilised soil resulted in the re-establishimmt of 
toxic conditions, which could be overcome subsequently l)y the addition 
of zinc sulphat e. These observations wore confirmed by Ark ('‘■' ), who made 
bacterial cultures from “little-leaf” soil. When two types of these 
bacteria were inoculated into soil or sand cultures in which peafdi or 
Avalnut seedlings were grovdiig, symptoms very similar to t!ios(* of 
little-leaf appeared, but their development was preventable wlnm zinc 
sulphate was present in the culture. In Victoria the application of 
15 lb. of zinc sulphate per acre with sux)erphosphate resulted, in certain 
districts, in a marked improvement in the growth and yield of wheat on 
land which was infected with root fungi and eelworms. The evidence 
suggested that the presence of the zinc sulphate euablcd the plants to 
withstand the effects of these organisms. 

All of this work indicates a potential relationship between little- 
leaf, zinc sup|)ly, and soil micro-organisms. Other work has suggested 
that zinc availability is associated with soil acidity (0* It still remains 
to be explained why the action of certain cover crops, such as lucerne, 
among trees affected with little-leaf will cure or reduce the disease (U,. 
and why trees growing on sandy soils are so subject to tlie disorder. 

That zinc may play an important role in the life processes of plants 
is made evident by much research, including that of Reed and 
Dufrenoy who found when working on mottle-leaf of citrus that in 
the mottled leaves cytological and physiological development were 
seriously disturbed, and that spraying snch leaves with zinc sulphate 
X)roduced important changes which led to the recovery of the leaves. 

■Whatever the ultimate cause of little-leaf may be, it has been amply 
demonstrated that supplying zinc to affected trees results in a partial 
or complete cure. From tlie economic point of view the most pressing 
probletn is to find the most effective method of supplying zinc to the 
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different varieties of fruit trees, since all the varieties do not respond 
uniformly to the same method. Various treatments of deciduous trees 
have been investigated by several workers, notably Chandler and his 
associates in California. The results of this work are brieiiy as follows. 

Hoil Dressings .—In acid soils a few pounds of zinc sulphate has 
effected a cure in some varieties, but in alkaline soils so much zinc is 
quickly rendered unavailable that very heavy dressings are required to 
produce results. In these latter circumstances, acid substances, such as 
iron sulphate, may prolong the period of availability of the zinc. In 
general, it would appear that soil dressings are too expensive for most 
practical i)urposes. 

Foliage Sprays .—The use of zinc sulphate with sufficient lime to 
j)re\'ent injury has given a measure of response on apricot trees which 
wer(^ affected with little-leaf to a mild degree but usually the effect has 
been manifest for a few monthvS only, and such sprays will not cure 
badly affected trees. Further, other deciduous fruits have not responded 
satisfactorily to the treatment. The use of lime seems to have a tendency 
to reduce tlie effectiveness of the zinc sulphate. It is considered that 
rain, dew, and fog are important factors in bringing about any response 
from this treatment since they probably assist in the transport of the 
zinc into the plant tissues. Chandler ("0 states that apple, peach, and 
plum have responded to all methods of treatment except spraying the 
foliage. Foliage sprays with the zinc-lime mixture have, however, given 
striking results when used on citrus trees to control mottle-leaf. 

Dormant Sprays .—The use of strong solutions of zinc sulphate in 
water, without lime, has resulted in satisfactory response on apple, 
peaeli, and plum. The duration of response to this treatment is relatively 
longer than with some other treatments, and it is considered to give 
the quickest results. It has not been tried extensively on apricots and 
pears, but is thought to offer the most promising measure for these fruits. 
Swaf)bing the woiuids of grapevines with a strong zinc sulphate solution 
immediately after pruning has given excellent results when the pruning 
is done before the vines will bleed. 

Zinc Pieces Driven into the Tree .—This treatment consists of driv¬ 
ing pi(‘ces of zinc, zinc-coated nails, or galvanised iron into the bark of 
affected ti'ces, and lias shown promising results wdth walnut, grapevines, 
and other fruit plants. The method is slow in action but, provided that 
the pieces do not fall out, it is considered that it should be effective for 
several years. 

Cover Crops .—The growing of lucerne among little-leaf trees in 
the States of Washington and California has reduced the amount of 
little-leaf in apple, grapevine and stone fmits over a period of years. 
The means )>y which this is brought about has not yet been fully 
explained. 

Injections .—The injection, for experimental purposes, of very dilute 
solutions of zinc sulphate into affected trees has produced satisfactory 
responses. A more commonly used method of injection has been to place 
dry zinc sulphate, zinc oxide, or zinc dust into holes bored into the trunk 
of the tree. In order to avoid serious injury the material must be placed 
in the hole so that none is left on the outer sap wood or bark. This 
method has produced beneficial results, and is considered to be useful 
in experimental work. 
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With reference to the occurrence of little-leaf in Australia, it has 
been reported by Barnard (^) that conditions resembling little-leaf exist 
in Western Australia, South Australia, Victoria, and Queensland, and 
he considers they are all comparable and probably represent the same 
disorder in varying degrees of intensity. They are variously termed 

pruning dieback'’ in Western Australia, ‘^dieback’^ in South Australia 
and Victoria, and ‘'little-leaf’ or “rosette” in Queensland. It is statexi 
that the disease differs in severity in the different States, ranging from 
minor importance in Victoria to the most serious form of dieback in 
the Stanthorpe district. Investigational work on the disorder has not 
yet been published from Australian States other than Queensland, wliere, 
in 1937, it was shown that a spraying in autumn with zinc suli)hate, 
lime, and water (10 lb., 5 lb., and 100 gallons) resulted in growth 
responses in the following spring (^^). 

SUMMARY. 

Little-leaf, a functional disorder of apple trees, is of major 
importance in the Stanthor})e district, where* it results in the <‘om])h*te 
suppression of terminal growth, followed by dieback, on individual 
branches or on whole trees. 

Sym])toms of the disorder are most noticeable in spring, when llie 
development of the foliage on affected shoots or branches is d(‘laye(l, and 
leaf growth is mark(Hily reduced, resulting in the formation of r{)settes 
of small leaves in the place of normal foliage and normal shoot growth. 

Previous investigations have demonstrated that the disorder can be 
remedied by supplying zinc to affected trees. Extensive (*xperim(*ntal 
work of a quantitative nature has therefore been undertaken at Stan¬ 
thorpe to find the most practicable means of supx)lying zinc to apple 
trees growing under a variety of conditions. The various treatments 
under investigation include foliage and donnant-period sprays, soil 
dressings, and tree injections. 

After one growing season, definite response has been obtained only 
on those trees which received a dormant S|>ray (*onsisting of 50 Ih. of 
zinc sulphate in 100 gallons of water. This treatment w^as applied in 
July, and response was observed in the following October. Other treat¬ 
ments did not show^ any consistent response in the season following their 
application, but it cannot be inferred that all these other treatments 
will continue indefinitely to show no beneficial effects. It is f(*lt that 
further positive results may be obtained from several treatments during 
the 1938-39 season. 

The question of the relation of zinc sulphate sprays to certain spray 
mixtures used in treating pests and diseases of apple trees is briefly 
discussed. 

Some of the most important overseas research work on the little-leaf 
problem is reviewed. 
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THE USE AND VALUE OF TREES. 

In trees lie the character and the soul of a farm. Trees create immediately 
a favourable impression on any visitor, and the farmer and bis family have reason 
to be prou'd of a beautiful farmyard with restful, shady trees and row upon row 
of sheltering avenues along the lands or in tlie veld, jiroviding shelter and 
protection for man and beast and ameliorating the struggle for existence. 

When it becomes desirable or necessarj' to sell a farm, the trtn^s on the property 
are a very strong factor in jussisting the farmer to oldain the best possible price. 

As a x>rotection for the farmyard, orchards, gardens, and lands, there is nothing 
quite as effective as \vell-]tlaced avenues of tr(*es. . . . The fodder value of some 

speci(‘s of trees is another important factor which must not be overlooked. 

— r/. de KlrrJc in Fanning) in- South Africa. 


THE QUEENSLAND AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL 
HANDBOOK. 

Volume 111. 


CONTENTS: 

Part 1. Insect Pests and their Control. 

Part II. Plant Diseases and their Control. 

This new publication is indispensable to orchardists, market 
farmers, and agricultural students, but it does not deal with 
pests and diseases. 

gardeners, 

sugar-cane 

Price, 3f., Post Free. 


Obtainable from— 

The Under Secretary, 

Department of Agriculture and Stock, 

BRISBANE. 
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^ Noxious Weed—The J^eedle Burr. 

W. D. FEANCIS, Botanist. 


^ HE Needle Burr or 
* Spiny Amaranth* 
has been declared a noxi¬ 
ous weed throughout the 
State by a notice in the 
Government Gazette of 
25th February, 1939. The 
accompanying description 
and illustration (Plate 
180) are published to assist 
all interested persons in 
recognising the plant. 

This noxious weed is 
an annual plant which 
grows to a height of 1 to 4 
feet. Its leaves are usually 
dark-green, but they are 
occasionally red in colour. 
The stems are often green, 
but on the other hand they 
are frequently red, and they 
are furrowed or grooved. 
The leaves are placed alter¬ 
nately on the stems, and 
the leaf stalks are inch 
long. The leaf blade is 
lance-shaped, with a blunt 
point, which, however, is 
furnished with a fine 
bristle at its apex. The 
leaf blade, which is 
|~2 inches in length, is 
narrowed into the leaf 
stalk at its base, and the 
midrib and primary lateral 
nerves are prominent. The 
spines which give the plant 
its common name arise 
from the forks of the leaves 
and vary in length from 
inch. The inflores¬ 
cence is straw-coloured, 
and is situated in the forks 
of the leaves, where it 
forms rounded groups or 
clusters of flowers, and it 
also forms long spikes at 
the ends of the branchlets. 
The small flowers are inter¬ 
spersed with sharp-pointed 
bracts which are inch 
in length. The individual 
flowers measure about 

* Amarantus spinosvs. 



[Photo.: Depart. Agric. and Stock. 
Plate 180. 


Needle Burr or Spiny Amaranth {Amaraiitus 
9pmosus)j which has been declared a noxioua 
weed throughout the State. 
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xV iiich in length and consist of five sepals enclosing five stamens in the 
male fiowers and a single one-celled ovary in the female liowers. 

The Needle Burr is a native of tropical America. It is now widely 
spread in Queensland, particularly in coastal localities from the New 
South Wales border to Cairns. 


IMPORTANCE OF PASTURE MANAGEMENT. 

Pastures—both natural and sown grasses, as well as native herbage—form 
the foundation of the wool, fat lamb, beef, and dairying industries. Grass, 
regarded as a crop, is, therefore, our most important crop. 

Developments in grass land improvement in recent times have proceeded along 
very sound lines. There has been a great improvement in pasture management 
methods. Rotational grazing is more widely jjractised, and grass conservation 
has become a matter of regular seasonal routine on many well-managed properties. 

Thesti developnwuts, however, have been chiefly in the regions where 20 inches 
and upwards is the aimual rainfall registration. Comparatively little grassland 
improvement has been practicable in districts of lighter or low raiufaU. But 
obviously any developments which are possible in regions of more or less scanty 
rainfall would mean a lot to the grazing industry, the wool industry esi)ecially. 

The rational development of grasslands, especially in districts of moderate 
or low rainfalls, is goverJied by five fundamental factors; and these factors are:— 
First of all, the classification of grass country into clearly defined regions based 
on the amount and incidence of the rainfall, length and nature of the growing 
season and soil type. Secondly, it is important to determine the species and pasture 
mixtures most suitable for these regions. Thirdly, there is the need of developing 
by s(‘lectivo breeding of improved strains of grass species found to l>e most suitable 
in each district. Fourthly, fertilizing where that is practicable and reasonably 
(economical. And, fifthly, improvement in methods of pasture managimieiit. 

Rotational grazing, which allows for resting periods during which grass makes 
substantial growth is one of the important ]>rinciplt^ in pasture maruigimient. 
Stock thrive better and suffer less from worms and other parasites when tliey are 
fr(H]iiently moved on to fresh pastures. Tlw real point is that rotational grazing 
enables tlie highest yield of pasture to l>e obtained with the fullest possible 
utilization of the pasture. 

The intensive system of rotational grazing based on what is called tlic short 
bite,’’ and which is practiscMl largely in the older countries, has, however^ not 
achieved the results exp(‘cted of it in Australia. But even in the counlri(\s w’lu^re 
growth of grass is more or leas continuous throughout the year, this intensive 
system is not altogether satisfactory. But rotational grazing, with reasonable 
rest periods for the grow'th of grass is (?sscnt^l for the best use of the type 
of grass swards produced under Australian conditions, l>ecause of the need for 
pasture plants—that is grass and herbage—to provide ade<piate reserves of 
nourishment to support a vigorous top growth. 


PRINCIPLES OF BOTANY FOR QUEENSLAND FARMERS. 

A new book containing a fund of useful Information about Queensland 
trees and shrubs, and of practical utility to the man on the land. 


Price, 2t«, Post Free. 


Obtainable from— 

The Under Secretary, 

Department of Agriculture and Stock, 
BRISBANE. 
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Sortie Observations on Dairying in Britain. 

E. B. RICE, Dairy Technologist.* 

jTjAIRY farming is carried on in Britain in practical!}^ every county 
^ under a great diversity of conditions, and, therefore, in giving 
some impressions of the industry, it will be appreciated that an attempt 
can only be made to lyronent a general outline of the main practices 
o|)erating and that only brief reference can be given to each subject 
dealt with. It is hoped, however, that some insight will be given into 
the vast magnitude of the dairying indust:^, and of agriculture, in a 
country which is often regarded in Australia as primarily industrial. 

Breeds of Cattle* 

Tile dairy cattle population of Britain numbei^s over 3,000,000, a 
figure considerably in excess of that of the combined total of the dairy 
cows in all the Australian States. The production per head, too, is mueli 
greater than that of Australian cows, probably averaging altout 600 
gallons per year. Because of the density of the population of Britain 
there is a huge demand for milk for human eonsiimption, surveys having 
shown that two-thirds of the milk is utilized for this purpose. Since 
so much milk is required for supplying the requirements of the 
liquid milk market, it naturally follows that the most x)opular breeds 
of cattle are those which sup{)ly a large quantity of milk. The Dairy 
Shorthorn is the ])redomiiiant breed, owing its position to the fact 
that the animals can be fattened for beef wlien their milk yield declines 
through various (^auses. Next in num(iri(*.al strength comes the Friesian 
„ breed, another noted heavy milk-producing bj-eed. Although these two 
breeds greatly outnuml)er others, there are many different breeds 
encountered, certain of which are often reared in their native districts 
for sentimental reasons^ A few cows of the Cliannel Island breeds are 
kept on many farms specializing in other breeds in ord(u^ to maintain 
the colour and richness of tlie milk supplied to customers, while many 
farmers specialize in these l)reeds. The Guernsey cows, in fact, areoftiui 
nearly as large and as heavy x)roducers as the Shorthorns. 

As an indication of the numerous breeds to be met with, I miglit 
enumerate the classes for which tro})hies were offered at the Ro>^al 
Counties Show^ at Reading which I attended in July, 1937. These 
were Shorthorn, Jersey, Guernsey, Friesian, Devon, Sussex, Aberdeen, 
Angus, Dexter, Red Poll, Kerry, Ayrsliire, Lincoln Red, Welsh Black. 

In my tour of the dairying districts of Scotland, I visited the 
Ayrshire district, which is a noted cheese-producing area. It was a fine 
sight to see the Ayrshire cattle, which predominate there, grazing on 
the green hills. This breed shows special adaptability on the exposed, 
rugged hills of its native land. 

Costs of Upkeep of Dairy Cattle* 

In a country where hand feeding has to be practised for a period 
of about seven months in the year, and where land values are high, the 

* Mr. Rice returned last year from a course of instruction at the Dairy ilesearch 
Institute, Reading, England, and which was sponsored by the Department of Agri¬ 
culture and Stock by direction of the Minister, Hon. Prank Bulcock. This article 
is a record of some of his impressions of visits to various parts of Great Britain in 
which dairying is a major industry. 
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Plate 181 

A .Terser Cattle Par>de on Jersey Island. 
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animals to be profitable must produce high yields compared with cows 
kept under the grrazing dairying conditions in most parts of Queensland. 
Some valuable data on the costs of U{)keep of dairy cattle have been 
eollect(xi by tlie various County Agricviltural Committees and the 
information contained in the following i)aragraphs should be interesting 
to Queensland farmei’s. In an incpiiry carried out on fifty-eight farms 
in the Reading area in 1935-36 the average cost of keeping a cow for the 
year was £24 4s. lid. More than half of this was represented by feeding 
costs, amounting to £13 15s. 4d. per cow, which were made iij) as 
follows:— 

£ .y. d. 

Purchased foods . . .. . . 6 13 10 

Hay and roots . . . . . . 4 18 11 

Crass .. .. .. .. .. 227 


£13 15 4 

It is evident that co*sts, especially of feeding, liave to be carefully 
watched and, as soon as the yield of ;ni animal declines below a 
profitable level, it must be disposed of for l)e(d*. 

Much attention is also being devoted to grassland managtn^ieni, the 
farmer being urged to consider gi'ass in the same light as any other tu'op, 
it being the cheapest and most important raw material on 1 }h‘ farm, 
and to use improved husbandry in its eulture. In the investigation on 
the above farms it was calculated that a cow yielding 600 gallons of 
milk consumes 4,019 lb. starch equivalent fa measure of nntritiv(‘ values 
of foods), every pound of which fed via grass costs 0-5Sd. and via 
other foods 0-96d. 

The Reading inquiry also showed the average costs of {producing 
1,500,000 gallons of milk on the fifty-eight farms to he*— 

Average (Jost 
(pence per gallon). 


Foods . . 

54 

Labour 

24 

Sundries 

1-3 

Herd mamteiiance . . 

1.2 

Gross farm costs 

10-3 

Less Credits 

0.8 

Net farm costs 

. . . . 9-5 


Another investigation made throughout England and Wales by 
economists showed the mean cost of milk production to be 9-32d. per 
gallon, the average being ll-96d. in winter and 7-30cl. in summer. 

Life af Cows in a Herd. 

Through various causes the number of cows removed yearly from a 
British herd must be regarded high in comparison with Australian 
herds. Computations made at the National Institute for Research in 
Dairying, Reading, England, from estimates furnished by investigators 
in nine districts scattered throughout England, covering over 86,000 
cows, showed the productive life of a cow in one herd to average 
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PLate 1S2. 

A Jersey Heifer on a farm in Sussex, England. 



Plate 183. 

Type of Jersey Cow on a dairy property in the South of England. 
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3-5 years. The causes of the disposals, which were obtained in some 
surveys, are set out below in tabular form -.— 


Trade 

Low milk yield 


Cause. 


Disposals. 


Per 100 Cows Yearly . 


Sterility 
Abortion 
T.B., Johne’s disease, 
T.B. test reactors 
Udder troubles 
Sundry diseases 
Accidents 
Old age 
Miseellanoous causes 


wasters 


61 

0-7 

31 

1-2 

1-6 

1-2 

0-4 

0-9 

M 


y 16*3 


Calf Rearing and Management of Young Stock. 

Calving time for most of the cows is in the autumn, the (>))jeet being 
to have the largest number of rows in full profits during the winter in 
order to maintain uniformity of produetion throughout the year. This 
is, of course, essential on farms where milk selling is the (diief objective. 
Heifer calves of larger breeds, like Shorthorns and Friesians, are some¬ 
times left with the cow for seven days, while those of smaller breeds, 
like the (^Ihaiinel Island (*ows, are left for ten days. Then for three lo 
four weeks tliey ar(‘ fed on whole milk, after whi(^h a little good hay is 
supplied and a little dried cake and meal mixture, th(‘ wholemilk 
gradually being reduced. By the eiglith or uiutli week the milk is 
stopped entirely and the feeding consists of cake and meal mixture, good 
hay and water. On other fai*ms the calves are fed wholemilk up to 
eight to nine weeks, then gruel or ])roprietnry calf meal. Ihuler such 
conditions about 60 to .100 gallons of milk are consumed before the call' 
is entirely fed on other foods, so that calf rearing becomes an expensive* 
item. Again, on some farms a number of cows are set aside solely for 
providing milk for calf raising, while other farmers prefer the cow to 
suckle th(‘ calf, under which system it is weaned at about (‘ight to nine 
weeks. Proprietary calf nuts or meals are being increasiugiy used and 
are often fed in the form of a dry meal, the milk or water being given 
separat(?ly. Some farmers feed gruels made up from such meals, but 
the dry meals' are less trouble and i)revcnt the common pot-bellied appear¬ 
ance of gruel-fed calves. Mating of heifers takes place at about 
eighteen to twenty-one months of age, so thal the first calf is dropped 
when the tuiimal is about twenty-seven to thirty months old. 

Bulls. 

It will be appreciated that the necessity to regulate calving times 
of the cows makes it imperative to keep the bulls separated from the 
remainder of the herd. In my travels, I do iiot remember having ^een a 
bull roaming at large with the cows. All bulls were obviously of high 
quality, for to keep a ‘'scrub'’ would be disastrous where high yields 
must be carefully safeguarded. Although progeny recording of bulls 
has not received the same prominence as it has in Denmark, there 
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Plate 184. 

The Pride of a Jersey Her<l, Sussex, England 


Plate 185, 

The Head of a Jersey Herd on an English Farm. 
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appeared to be an awakening to its possibilities and provision is now 
being made on the forms furnished by the Milk Recording Societies for 
the inclusion of the reciuisite information for (H)mi)ilmg a ‘‘bull index. 

Dairy Buildings and Appointments. 

Under the open-air dairying system practised in Queensland a 
comparatively simple structure meets all requirements for a milking 
shed, but in England, where for practically lialf the year the cows 
remain continuously indoors, substantial buildings in which feeding 
and milking (‘an be carried out, are needed. Tlie types of dairy build¬ 
ings and standards of sbed sanitation vary considerably, but on 
the better farms the dairy appointments arc exceptionally good, and 
embody the most modern features of hygiene in respect of ease of 
cleaning, lighting, ventilation, and pure inilk production. Tiihular 
steel fittings are commonly employed for the cows’ standings and in 
many sheds automatic w^ater-drinking bowls are fitted for each cow. 
Steam sterilizers are used on all the better farms, and, where bottling is 
done on the farm, a small refrigeration jilanc is fitted in the dairy. 

In spite of its disability of coldness in northern latitudes, wlun’e 
the cows have to lie on it for long periods, coni'rete has not yet been 
surpassed for cowshed floors, because of its many compensating features, 
sucli as imperviousness, cheapness, life, strength, &e. A bedding of 
straw is, of course, used on it when the cows remain indoors. At the 
Hannah Dairy Research Institute, Ayr, Scotland, I was shown a rubl)cr 
mastic floor which had proved satisfactory in all respects- and [)()ssessed 
the >speeial advantage of being warmer than concrete. 

In the South of England there has been a tendency in recent years 
to depart from the practice of keeping the cows indoors in the colder 
months. A system, knowp as the Hosier Open Air Systeiu of Dairying, 
has received the support of a number of farmers. Its (essential features 
are that the c'ows are kept outside, day and night, throughout the year. 
Tiiey are rugged on winter nights and, ])erhai)s, on very cold days. 
Milking is done in a portable bail type of building very similar to the 
ordinary bails used in Queensland, but which is always equipped with 
a milking machine, and whi(?h is frequently moved from place to place 
on the fields. The advantages claimed for the system are that miK'h of 
the outlay on expensive buildings is avoided, labour costs are much 
I'cduced because of the ease of cleaning the shed and machine milking, 
soil fertility is improved by the spreading of the manure on the fields 
where it accumulates, disease is less rife than if cows are kept 
closely confined in a shed for a lengthy period, and general health is 
better. The milk yield is also undiminished. These claims have he(‘n 
substantiated by official investigations, and, no doubt, the system will 
receive more extensive adoption on certain farms peculiarly suited to 
it in the milder climatic i)arts of the country. 

Feeding. 

Feeding of dairy cattle in Britain and European countries is liighly 
scientific at the present time, and particularly during the period of 
stall feeding can accurate quantities of nutrients be fed. This is not 
nearly so easy to accomplish under Australian conditions, where, 
normally, stock are out on pastures the whole year round, and prac¬ 
tically only during droughts has hand feeding to be resorted to. Again, 
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l^i(tui(st|U( niiittli(<l I'lini JUuhliii^s on tii Est )t< 



Plate 1S7. 

EiiticiiHC to Ovaltme Model Pair}, England 
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under Australian conditions, where the price received for cream for 
buttermaking and the cost of purchased foods may not render it 
economical to feed concentrates to the extent that they are used in other 
countries, too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the importance of 
pastures and fodder cro})s in dairy cattle feeding. Under English con¬ 
ditions the period of summer feeding out on tlie i>astures is from May 
to October. For about four montlis in the summer grazing period the 
cow may be receiving an adequately balaiiced ration from the pastures 
alone, but at the beginning and also at the end of the summer it is often 
found necessary to suiqilement the pastures with ('oncentratos and green 
fodders. 



Plate 188. 

Dexter Cattle on a Farm in England. 


During the winter, when there is an almost complete stoppage of 
])asture growth, haml feeding is adopted entirely. The usual basis 
of winter rationing is to divide the food required by the animal into 
the maintenance and production portions. The maintenanee ration, made 
up of bulky, starchy foods, is required to replace wastage of tissue, 
provide the energy for bodily requirements, &c., and the production 
xation, which consists of concentrates and grains, chiefly supplies the 
needs for milk production. The maintenance ration usually consists 
of hay, roots (mangels, swedes, turnips), silage, cabbage, kale, sugar 
beet tops, and straw, although with the conversion from arable to grass¬ 
land farming, straw is now used in much lesser quantities than a decade 
ago. The use of roots, too, has declined in popularity, for, though 
beneficial to milk yield, they can be entirely replaced by hay, and 
present labour costs restrict the areas planted for root growing. Hay 
is the foundation of the maintenance ration on almost every farm, *and 
haymaking is regarded, as in all European countries, as a most important 
farm operation. There is almost certainly a greater variety of concen¬ 
trated foods available than in any other country, some of the products 
which are used being oats, bran, dry grains, cottonseed cake or meal, 
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maize gluten feed, linseed cake or meal, dried brewers' grains, palm 
kernel cake, bean and pea meal, soya bean meal and cake, coconut cake, 
rice meal, barley meal, dried beet puli), meat and fish meals. Ih’oprietary 
concentrate cakes and nuts have acquired greut popularity because 
of the simplicity of rationing when they are used, ami are usually fed 
at the rate of 3 to 3^ lb. per gallon of milk yielded. 

Rye grass-clover mixtures are the (*hief pasture grasses, other 
grasses grown extensively being cocksfoot and timothy. 



Plate 189. 

A Typical 'ENOjasii Farm.—A picturosquo Ki*enc on the WillHlure Downs. 
Guernsey cattle on tlieir way to pasture after the morning milking. 

To illustrate typieal examples of the feeding methods followed in 
the country, the practices adopted on four of tlie farms visited are 
outlined below:— 

Fctrm No. 1 .—At this farm proprietary concentrates were fed all 
the year round at tlie rate of 3i lb. per gailon of milk yield in winter 
and 2 lb. per gallon of milk to <*ows on grass. Tlu* winter maintenance 
ration was:— 

10 to 12 lb. bay; 

14 lb. chop (cabbage, green maize, silage) from October to 
Christmas; or 

12 lb. chop (kale, straw or hay) from the end of September to 
February; 

7 to 10 lb. roots (mangels) from Christmas to end of spring 
(April). 

Farm No. 2 .—Feeding methods on this farm were extremely simple 
for English conditions. Hay alone (no roots, no kale) was fed for 
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mainteuance in winter, together with a proprietary cake concentrate, 
according to milk yield, lor the production ration. When the cows were 
out at grass in the summer concentrates were not given. 

Farm No. 3 .—In the early part of the summer grazing period the 
pasture was sup})lemenled by maize and oats or maize and cottonseed 
(iaJie. Cows giving less than 4 gallons of milk were not fed any 
supphuTients in May and June, when the pastures were at their maximum 
nutritive stage. As tlic summer advanced, estimates were made from 
time to time of the quantity of nutrients that the animals were thought 
to be receiving from the pastures, and supplementary feeding was 
arranged ax'cordingly; for example it may be estimated at one time 
that tlie grass is capable of providing maintenance and producing 2 
gallons of milk. ''riKui cows yielding over 2 gallons have additional 
j)rotein eoneeiitrates fed to them. Later, the grass may be ('Onsidered 
only capable of maiuteiiance and the production of 1 gallon of milk, 
and a revised ration, according to this estimate, is fed, and so on, until 
the full winter rations are again being given. 

Farm No. 4. —The winter feeding usually consisted of a maintenance 
ration of— 

14 lb. hay; 

7 lb. oat straw chaff; 

56 lb. mangels. 

F\)r the production ration tlie undermentioned concent]*ates mixture 
was fed:— 

Per gallon of 
milk yield. 

Decorticated cotton cake . . . . . . . . 1 lb. 

Maize meal .. .. .. . . . . . . 1 lb. 

jMaize gluten feed ^ . . . . . . . . ..lib. 

The area of grazingland on this farm was limited, so during summer 
the i)asture was su])plement(^d by 30 lb. per head ])er day oF grecui 
forage crops, and an allowance of concentrates was givcm to any cows 
which M^er(‘ considered to be receiving sufficient nutri(‘n1s for full 
])ro(luction from tlie green foods available (cows yielding over 3 gallons 
of milk daily). 

Grass Drying. 

Two innovations in cattle feeding which were attracting interest 
during jny stay in England were grass drying and a new method of 
making silage, known as tlie A.I.V. process. 

Trials with grass-drying machines were made at the National Insti¬ 
tute for Research in Dairying, and three machines were in operation 
Avhen ! visited the Hannah Dairy Research Institute, Ayr, Scotland. 
At these institutes much practical information on the process and on 
the feeding value of the dried ])roduct has been eollected over a period 
of years. Briefly, the object of drying grass is to cut, dry, and so pre¬ 
sence the i>asture gi'owth at its maximum nutritive stage; that is, when 
alioiit 4 to 6 inches high, as experiments have shown that, irrespective 
of variety, the protein content of grass at this stage approximates that 
of a protein-rich concentrate. The mineral and vitamin contents of 
the young grap are also largely retained by the process. Practical 
feeding experiments have eonfiT-med the scientific data concerning the 
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nutritive value of dried grass, and cattle can readily be induced to eat 
it. In fact, at one large model dairy in Stratford the owner has replaced 
purcliased concentrates entirely by grass grown and dried on his 
property. In Britain, where the cows have to be hand fed in tlie byres 
for from live to seven months each yc^ar, it is hoped that grass drying 
will pave the way for more economical feeding and help to retain in the 
(country a portion of the huge sums whicii annually go to foreign 
countries for the imrchase of concentrated feeding stuffs. The process 
is still in the experimental stage, the ('.ost of drying is high, and 
the capacity of the machines limited, but mechanical improvements can 
almost certainly be expected. An advantage under English conditions 
is that the o])erations can be carried on in almost any weather. The 
opinion of most authorities is that artificial drying of grass appears to 
otfer good x>ossibilities in Ikitain. 

A.I.V. Silage. 

The new metliod of making silage, called the A.I.V^. process, was 
devised by J?rofessor A. 1. Vdrtarien, of Valio Dairies, Finland, whose 
l(‘(dure before the Pasteur (dub at Reading University 1 liad tiie 
privilege of attending. Tlu^ method has been taken up enthusiastically 
on tlie larger farms in Denmark, Finland, and otlier Continental coun¬ 
tries, and trials liave been made with the i)roeess in Britain. The 
(‘ssential ddference ])etween A.I.\^ and ordinary silage depends upon 
the addition of a, dilute solutioii of acid to th('. material being ensiled 
for the purpose* of adjusting the mddity to a point (pH 4*0) which 
(dieeks plant respiration and certain types of bacteria whicli deteriorate 
silage, but does not inhibit tin* desirable fernumtation l)y the lactic 
a(*id bacteria. Apart from resulting in a rlecreased loss of mateiial 
eomj)ared with tin; ordinaiw imdliods, it is claimed that the nutritive 
value, partieularly the i)rotein content, of silage made l)y the x^rocess 
is greater. 



Plate 190. 

Cowshed, National Institute for Research in Dairying, Reading, Englnnd, with 
silo in the background. The building on the right is an experiment factory. 

Milk Recording (Herd Testing). 

Milk recording was not adopted in England until many years 
after it was firmly established in Denmark, and, in fact, it was not 
until the years just preceding the World War that interest began to 
he shown in the matter. In 1914 the Ministry of Agriculture organised 
the formation of societies and made money grants in aid of the work. 
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Progress was naturally impeded in the war years, but steady improve¬ 
ment has taken place since. About 5 per cent, of the cow population is 
now included on the books of the societies, but there are wide variations 
in the numbers of cows under test in the various counties, as high as 
25 to 30 per cent, of the total number of cows in certain counties 
being recorded. It is compulsory for a farmer wishing to undertake 
recording to enter the whole of the members of his herd, and records 
are taken, not over a lactation |)eriod, but over a whole year. The 



Plate 191. 

A pasteurizer in a London dairy. 

milk recording year is from the evening of 1st October in a year to 
the morning of 1st October in the succeeding year. It is only natural, 
too, in a country where milk selling is the chief aim of most dairy 
farmers, that greater importance is attached to milk yield than to butter- 
fat production, but provision is made for recording butterfat produc¬ 
tion as well as total milk yield. Under English conditions the 
information derived from the records, in addition to enabling the fanner 
to identify low-yielding cows for culling from the herd and high pro¬ 
ducers from which to select for breeding purposes, is also of great 
value in the rationing of the herd and for denoting the influence of 
changes of food on milk yield. On most farms the rule is to keep daily 
records of yields and for butterfat, if recorded, samples are taken by 
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the recording officers once monthly. On certain farms permission is 
given for the milk of each cow to be weighed once weekly. The Milk 
Recording Scheme has the official recognition of the Ministry for Agri¬ 
culture, which also assists by means of money grants, but the actual 
work is carried out by Milk Recording Societies, which exist in prac¬ 
tically every county. The societies emj)loy the recorders, tabulate and 
calculate the results, &e. Members of the society pay an annual sub¬ 
scription and an annual levy per cow. A>s previously referred to, the 
records now provide infonnation which can be used for progeny testing 
of bulls, 01 % as it is often called, bull indexing. 

The scheme also provides a service for the registration and marking 
of bulls and calves, the actual marking being done by the reciording 
officers. 



Plate 192. 

Milking time in a modern English (hiiry. Note the bucket machines in 
operation. 

Buttermaking in England. 

AVhereas in former years butter was usually made on the farms, 
there has in recent years been a rapid cliange to factory buttermaking 
with the result that the farm-made product is now being largely replaced 
by the factory product. The expansion in factory buttermaking has 
taken place throughout the country, but has been carried out on the 
largest scale in Cornwall and Devonshire, counties which are far 
removed from the thickly populated industrial districts, where, naturally, 
the surrounding farms are practically all engaged in producing milk 
for city requirements. The Milk Marketing Board, which controls the 
marketing of practically all milk produced in England and Scotland, 
and proprietary companies, have erected many large factories in various 
districts. 

The type of butter produced in most of the English factories, 
especially iii the South, is not starter-ripened to give a full-flavoured, 
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acid butter reseiriblinj? Danish in characteristics, but is made from milk 
delivered daily to the factory, Avhere it is separated, pasteurized, and 
the cream ehurned into a mild-flavoured butter more like Australian. 
Except for the delivery of tlie fresh milk from tlu^ farms for st^paration 
at the factory, the system of butter manufacture does not depart very 
widely from that follmved in Australian factories; in a few remote 
dairying (?entres farm separation is practised, but it is OJily exceptional 
and not the general practice that it is in Australia. 

Milk is paid for according to its fat test, but, as y('t, dilferent 
rates of payment based on the hygienic quality have not been introduced. 
Butter grading, too, is not compidsory, but creameries (as the factories 
are called) may join a voluntary scheme inaugurated by the IMinistry 
of Agriculture—the National Mark Scheme—and products entitled to 
use this mark must satisfy certain standards of purity and ({uality. 
The possession of the mark is, therefore, really a Government guara-nt(‘(‘ 
of quality, and people are being educated to ask for National .Mark 
products. Sami)les of butter from participating creameries are taken 
at regular intervals by th(‘ Ministry’s oflicers and forwarded to the 
British Dairy Institute, Keading, for grading and scieutilic examinalio]i. 
The butter is graded upon arrival and is then held for t('ii days at a 
temperature of 60 deg. F. when it is re-examined to detei'inine its 
keeping quality at ordinary temperature's. 

It is hardly witliin ilie scope of an arti(d(* of this natur(‘ to deal 
wuth tlu* many complex factors associated Avith butter marketing in 
Britain, but it is felt that reference should be made to the advoeac'v 
sometimes urged for Australian mannfaeturers to attempt to copy Danisli 
methods of butter manufacture. Apart altogether from tlu' teeliiiieal 
difficulties which pre\^eiit this at th<' present time, there* is, it is con¬ 
tended, no further proof needed of tlie fallacy of the suggestion than 
the fact that in most English creameries a mild butler, like Australian, 
is manufactured. In tlie South of England, representing roughly half 
the population, this type of butter is most sought after, wlnlst in tlui 
North and in Scotland, consumers, through long association Avith Danish 
butter, prefer its fuller flavour, exce])t in Manchester, ljiv(*rpool, and 
Glasgow, where Danish type and Australian type butters are sold in 
roughly equal quantities. Danish butter is actually shipi)ed to th(^ 
Northern ports and not to London and Sontherii ports. At tlu* i)resent 
time, all Australians butter expoids are finding a ready market in the 
South wthere it is preferred. 

Margarine. 

It is intended to digress from the subject proper once again to 
refer to the sale of margarine in Britain. Largt^ quantitic*s of this 
X)roduct are consumed and its competition must always be borne in mind, 
for it is likely to continue as a factor influencing butter i)rices. There 
is a section of the British public Avhieh can only afford to pay a certain 
price for butter and must resort to the use of substitutes if the price 
soars above their limited capacity to buy this article of food. Some 
years ago large quantities of margarine were consumed, the total Avcekly 
tonnage of margarine and butter eaten by the English people being about 
5,000 of each. When the price of butter crashed in the depression years 
and it had to be sold at a sacrifice to clear stocks, many people v^o 
hitherto used to buy only margarine changed over to butter. In spite 
of the efforts of the margarine manufacturers, by extensive advertising, 
colouring of their x)rodiict to look like butter, adding to it the essential 
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butter flavour and certain vitamins, and improving its spreading quality,, 
they have not been able to recapture their lost market, and k is esti¬ 
mated that there are now about 9,000 tons of butter and 3,000 tons of 
margarine sold weekly. 

Butter and margarine prices in retail shops vary from time to time,, 
depending upon the seasonal fluctuations of imports. About the time 
of my arrival, some prices in London were:— 

Margarine—slightly salted, 5d., 6d., and 8d. per lb. 

Butter—dairy, lid., New Zealand Is., Empire lOd., Danish Is. Id. 

Cheese and Cheesemaking. 

As with buttermaking, so there has been a cliange over in T’oeent 
years from farm to factory cheesemaking, though much cdieese is still 
made on the farms; this is especially so with varieties oilier than 
Cheddar. The increased milk supplies needed for human consumption, 
as a result of the Milk Marketing Scheme, have contributed largely to 
the de(dine in farm cheesemaking, while much of the surplus milk 
from the liquid milk market is now used for factory-made ehei'se. 

Unlike in Queensland, where practically only one variety of cheese 
—Cheddar—is made, there are numerous varieties produced, in Britaiin 
Most British cheeses take their name from the i>artieular distri(*t in 
which their manufaidurc originated, and they are even at the ])res^mt 
time made in most of those districts, sometimes exclusively, the iirincipal 
varieties being Clieddar, ('heshire, Leicester, Stilton, Wensleydale. 
Derby, Lancaslure, Dorset Blue, (doucesler, Dunlop, Caer|)hilly, and 
cream eheeses. ]\lany cheeses of foreign origin are also made in limited 
({uantities in England, such as Roquefort, Camemhert, Gorgonzola (blue 
veined cheeses of French and Italian origin), Edam and Gouda (Dutch 
hard cheeses), Gruyere (Swiss), Conlommier, Gervais, Pont rKve(jiie 
(Frencdi). 

About 10 per cent, of the country's milk production is coiivtuhed 
into cheese. Payment for cheese milk is mostly made on a gallonage 
basis, irrespective of its richness in butterfat, though souu^ factories make 
ditfereutial rates of payment according to the fat content of tlie milk. 

The National Mark Scheme has been extended to include most 
varieties of cheese. Factories and farms desiring to have tludr prcxluce 
graded in aeeordanee with the scheme must apply to the ^Ministry of 
Agriculture and agree to comply with the coiiditious and procedure laid 
down. Their premises and equipment must be suitable and hygienic,, 
the quality of their product must be constantly maintained, and periodic 
inspections of the milk supply and process of manufacture are made. 

Of the cheese consumed in England about 25 per cent, is Britisli- 
made and about 75 per cent, imported. Of the total imports foreign 
countries supply about 15 per cent, and the Dominions about 85 per 
cent. Foreign countries which export to Britain special varieties of 
cheese are chiefly Holland, France, Italy, Switzerland, and Denmark. 
Cheddar cheese in large quantities comes from the Dominions—New 
Zealand (50 per cent.), Canada (30 per cent.), Australia and South 
Africa (5 per cent.). 

Some interesting information was accumulated in a survey made 
of London retail stores some years ago. It was then found that more 
than twice as much white Cheddar as coloured was bought in London. 
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In 500 slioj)s covered in this inquiry, only two kept Australian cheese. 
However, in the minings and industrial districts coloured and Australian 
cheese are sold in greater quantities. 

The opinions of the London storek(‘e})(n*s were sought concerning 
customei’s’ flavour ])references. Sixty per cent, of the stores stated their 
customers preferred mild cheese, while 40 })er c(‘nt. said that stronger 
flavoured cheese was preferred. 

Milk Production, Testing, and Selling. 

Th(n*t' are official dairy haeteriologisls, stationed in ten ditTerent 
centres, whose duty it is to examine milk sam|>les taken by authorities 
charged witli looking after the hygi(Miic (juality of the milk supply, 
such as health and medical officers, county councils, veterinary officers, 
&c. These officials also examine sam))les su])iiiittt*d by farmers them¬ 
selves and assist producers to siij)])ly a safe, clean milk l)y instnieting 
them, if necessary, in approved methods of production on their farms. 
A notable improvement in the hygienic quality of the milk supply has 
occurred in the ]>ast de(*ad(‘ as a eonsequenee of the attention focussed 
on the matter, and, sin(‘e the adv(*nt of the Milk IMarketing Ihjard, the 
payment of a bonus for ‘‘accredited’' milk. The higher grade milks 
are often l)Ottle(l on the produeiug farms, whieli art^ ecpiipped with 
steam sterilizers for sterilizing equi])ment and a small I'cfrigerating ]>laiit 
for eooling milk to 40 to 50 deg. F. immediately after it is drawn. 
The sale of milk in bottles titled with hygienic nu‘tal ea])s is widespread 
and, inde(Ml, ther(‘ is very little other than smOi milk supplied in the 
laj'ger cities. 



Piaie laa. 

An oxfiTuple of the siiiij)lc and etl’cctive jniblicity by the National Milk Council 
of Groat ib’itain. 

Large pasteurizing plants exist in almost every town, and this 
process is a. valuable safeguard, (?spe('ially of infant life, in a ('ountry 
where T.B. is prevalent in the herds. 

Maohine Milking .—A few comments on this subject may be of 
interest. Machine milking is not nearly so common in England as it 
is in this State, but it is attracting more farmers, largely because of 
the difficulty of obtaining agricultural labourers, for the drift to the 
cities is just as marked in Euroj)eau countries as in Australia. The 
roleaser ty])e of machine, almost universally used in Australia, is 
rciplaced almost entii'ely by the bucket type of milking maidiine whmli, 
being less complicated, is easier to maintain in a sanitary condition. 
Combine-auto recorder machines, rather like the releaser pattern, in 
which the milk is conveyed from the udder to a glass vessel wherein it 
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is weighed and its weight recorded on a dial, have been perfected ill 
recent years. Their special advantage is that the milk yield of each 
cow may be recorded daily, which is desirable under Englisli milk' 
recording rules. 



Plate 191. 

liellcd (eillouay Uattlc in an Kngbsh Show Parade. 

Milk Standards. 

The oflicial standai'ds for milk have binm altered recently and 
j’edueed in numb(‘r, and the methylene blue test, which allords an 
approximate measurement of bacterial numbers, has rei)laeed the plate 
count for bacteria in raw milk. The sim])litication of grades was 
considered to be better than having numerous standards. T1 h‘ grades 
j)r(*viously in existence and their chief recpiiremeiits were:— 

Cerfifed— From herds isolated from oth(*r cattle, and tuberculin 
tested every six months. Tlie milk to b(‘ bottled on the iarui in bottles 
sealed with a disc and ca]). Tin* milk must not be treatiMl by lu'at, 
and the maximum liacterial count permitted is 30,000 p(U‘ cc., and no 
colifonn bacillus in 1/10 (‘c. 

Grade A (Tuhcrrvliri Tested ^.—Herd to be isolated from other 
cattle and tuberculin tested every six months. No heat treatment per¬ 
mitted, and bacterial count not to ex(*eed 1200,000 per cc., and no 
colifoinn bacillus in 1/100 cc. 

Grade A ,—Cows to be kept separate from other cows in milk and 
subject to clinical examination <‘very three months. Bacterial counts 
similar to Grade A (Tuberculin Tested). 

Grade A {Pasteurized ').—To be jiasteurized at a temperature 
between 145 and 150 deg. F. for thirty minutes, and the bacterial 
count not to exceed 30,000 per e.c., and no coliform ba(dllus in 1/10 
cc. Other requirements similar to Grade A. 





Plate u>r>. 

Putter Factory hi Cornwall, typical of the new factories in England. 


The Milk Marketing Scheme. 

Aliiiost all the milk now prodneed in England eoine.s nnder the 
control of the Milk Marketing Scheme, exemption being granted only to 
certain producers of certified milk, of wliom there are about 2,000. 
Most of these producers, however, now market their milk through the 
Board. The Board, which is produeor-eontrolled, commenced opera¬ 
tions in October, 3933, having as objectives: (1) linprovement of 
returns to iiroducers, (2) control and organisation of milk marketing 
throughout England. The scheme is designed to pay farmers the 
average price of all milk sold, irrespective of purpose for which it is 
intended—milk sold for the liquid milk market brings about Is. 3d., 
that for fresh cream about 8d., and that for cheeseinaking aljout bd. or 
6d. per gallon. The ]tool price for milk for whatever purpose it is 
sold is about Is. per gallon delivered to the dairy premises, whether 
Imtter or cheese factory, pasteurizing depot, &c. Transport charges 
are thus payable by the individual farmer, and average about 2d. per 
gallon, so that the average nett return to the producer is about lOd. 
per gallon. The scheme really provides for a pooling of sales returns, 
but instead of paying a flat price throughout the country, the return to 
the farmer varies in different districts in accordance with the propor¬ 
tions of milk utilized for manufacture and for the liquid milk market; 
but to protect farmers in districts where most of the milk is required 
for manufacture, the margin between the prices paid in any districts is 
kept to a maximum of Id. per gallon. The average retail price paid 
by fhe consumer is about 6d. per quart. 

The creation of the Board has given a great stimulus to milk pro¬ 
duction, as, by publicity and other measures, the consumption of milk 
has been markedly increased since the commencement of operations, 
until DOW over 1,000,000,000 gallons yearly pass through the Board's 
hands. About two-thirds of this immense quantity is used for the 
liquid milk mai*ket and one-third for manufacture into butter, cheese, 
and condensed milk. 
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Producers are encouraged to supply a milk of high bacteriological 
quality, for which they receive a bonus payment of Id. per gallon over 
the payment for ordinary grade milk. Approximately one-third of the 
suppliers to the Board have qualified to receive this payment, and such 
suppliers’ milk is marketed as ‘‘accredited” (or Grade A) milk. 
Other suppliers whose herds are free from tuberculosis (attested herds) 
also rt^ceive this higher rate of payment. 



Plate 196. 

Main J.abouatohy op^ the National Institutp*. eoii Besearch in Dairying, 
EI'^adincl-—T he building was formerly an old manor house, dating from the 15 th 
century. 


Milk Publicity in England. 

With a view to fostering interest in the nutritive value of milk and 
to eiieourage its increased eonsmnption, an organisation known as the 
National Milk Publicity Couneil was formed some years ago. 

Among the many schemes introduced by the Council the Milk-iii- 
Sehools Scheme is deserving of special mention. This scheme sliould 
have a. far-reaching influence on the health, physique, aud efficiency of 
some 3,000,000 school children, who receive on every school day a 
small bottle of milk containing one-third of a pint. The cost is only |d. 
per bottle, and, in necessitous cases, the milk is supplied free of cost. 

Satisfactory results have also attended the Milk-in-Industry Cam¬ 
paign, whereby arrangements are made for milk to be drunk during 
or immediately after w'orking hours. Suitable supplies of milk at the 
desired hours are arranged in the induvstrial undertakings and offices 
wishing to participate in the scheme. 

Twelve organisers, together with women lecturers, have been 
appointed to give lectures and talks to school children, industrial and 
other workers, and to arrange cooking demonstrations. By the extensive 
use of newspaper and press advertising, leaflets, posters, films, and shop 
window displays, further publicity work is undertaken. “Milk weeks” 
and “cheese weeks” have also been conducted in various towns. 
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The Fat Lamb Industry in Queensland. 

JAS. CAKEW, Stmior Instructor in Sheep and Wool. 
tpAT lamb raising is now developing along sound lines in some districts 
in Queensland, with a result that many prime grade lambs are 
being marketed. A demand for the suitable age and type lamb tmd the 
prices for prime lambs over a series of years liave stimulated expansion. 
This branch of animal husbandry is developing into a major industry 
on the Darling Downs, especially on the eastern division of the Downs. 
Other parts of the State, also, are adapted for successful lamb-raising. 
Any locality with a 2r)-incli rainfall reasonably well distributed, and 
suitable conditions otherwise, where the i>asture lands are sufficiently 
good, and where there is enough arable land on the holding for fodd(‘r 
crop production, is suitable for lamb fattening. 



Plate 197. 

Put Lumbs at Cannon Hill. 


If suitable soil is well cultivated, a wide variation in crop produc¬ 
tion is possible. In this respect Queensland is fortunat(‘ in that 
conditions favour both summer and winter cultivation of several 
varieties of fodder crops. Where lucerne can be grown for hay, the 
land is likely to be too expensive for sheep), but there are many localities, 
not so rich, p(‘rhai)s, wliero lucerne can be grovm to provide a good 
fattening fod(h*r balan(‘e. There is room, therefore, for considerable 
variation in both soil and climate before lucerne can be ruled out as a 
local factor in lamb raising. 

Panieums, millets, and siidan grass are good fattening crops which 
can be sown in early spring, Rudan grass, particularly, is a good dry 
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weather standby. Sorghum, if sowui in January, should prove a most 
useful standover crop for winter and earJy spring. Oats, wheat, barley, 
eanary, and raj)e also deserve a ])laee in any green (-roj) planting j)ro- 
gramme on a fat land) farm. The breed of sluM‘p availal)le may be 
selected to suit particular conditions and cireumstan(*es. 



Plate 398. 

A Soiitlidown Head which indicatCvS quality. 
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The T3rpe of Lamb Required. 

The present day demand is for a small, plump, well-shaped young; 
lamb, and this demand exerts a big influence on the class of lamb to be 
bred. The marketable lamb should, therefore, be thickset, vv^ith a short 
body, broad and even in the back, with meat extending dowm the legs,, 
which should be fine in the bone and fairly short. It siiould be full 
fleshed but not over fat, with both flesh and fat well distributed, and 
should dress at between 30 and 33 lb. "When hung on the hooks the 
carcase should show a full U and not a V shape between the hind legs. 
To obtain the correct type there are three essentials—the suitability 
of the sire and the dam, and the food supply. 

Some excellent iambs are produced in Queensland, but generally 
there is a lack of uniformity in combination with quality. As a conse¬ 
quence, there are too many classc^s, and lanibs have to be graded into- 
too many small groups, which reduce their geiteral export value. For¬ 
tunately, all carcases are not required to be of exactly the same weight 
and grade, and lambs that are not models of perfection may be sold 
at satisfactory ])rices, provided they are young and in good eonditiom 
But as competition increases, as big a percentage as possible of the 
grade and quality in demand must obviously become the lamb raiser’s 
main aim. The carcase most likely to meet with success in sliow and 
prize-winning eompetitions is that of tlie Downs types, and the nearer 
to the Southdown the nearer to present day demand. To make a special 
endeavour to obtain all lambs of this type would, however, eliminate 
some of the useful breeds and types of value in establishing #at lamb 
raising in QucHmslaiid on a sound basis. The Southdown and Downs 
breeds generally are mutton sheep, and do not produce the quantity or 
quality of wool to compare with the Corriedale or longwool-rneriuo cross. 
They, too, tend to become over-fat for breeding, and do not give the 
milk yield necessary to promote a quick deveJo 2 )ment in the lam})s. 

Breed and Types of Ewes. 

As a fat lamb flock foundation the Corriedale can be given pride 
of place. The Condedale is a hardy slieej;, adaptable to the districts 
in Queensland, in addition to the Darling Downs, in which fat Iamb 
raising is likely to become established—that is, in the higher regions, 
distant from 50 to 150 miles from the coast, and in wliich the yearly 
rainfall averages from 35 to 25 inches. Next in preference ai’e the 
longwool-merino crosses. The Lincoln, Leicester, Border Leicester, and 
Eomney Marsh mated with the merino all give a crossbred well adapted 
to form the breeding flock. Of these, preference may be given to the 
Border Leicester in the plateau and warmer districts, and to the B-oraney 
Marsli in country closer to the coast, and on the lower lands and 
higher rainfall areas. Rams of these breeds, when mated with large¬ 
framed plain-bodied merino ewes, produce quick-maturing i)rogeny 
likely to give a good return as prime lambs. The ewes of such unions 
possess the desirable characteristics so important in the foundation fat 
lamb flock. These longwool crossbred ewes also carry a good fleece, 
which makes up in bulk what it loses in quality; they are sti'ong in 
constitution, and adapt themselves to diversified farming conditions, 
are good milk yielclers, and give little trouble at lambing time. Their 
chief disadvantage is that they take after the long wools to too great 
an extent in their seasonal mating tendencies, and to obtain best lambing 
percentages autumn mating is necessary. 
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The pure merino is a very useful breed, but to get best results from 
them as mothers for fat lambs, young, large-framed, plain-bodied, 
western-bred ewes, culled for strength from a wool-prodiieing iiock, will 
give best results. An advantage in favour of the merino over the 
C^orriedale or longwool crosses is that they mate sueeessfully at prac¬ 
tically any season of the year, providing suitable feed is available. They 
are obtainable in Queensland in large numbers, and if ewes cast for age 
are selected, they are usually available at a moderate or even a low price. 
The merino is a slow-maturing sheep, and as breeders under favourable 
‘Conditions they will outlast most other breeds and crosses, but they are 
harder to fatten, and should, therefore, be fattened and sold before they 
become broken-mouthed. The flesh of the merino is darker than that 
of either British longwools or the Downs breeds, but a blend of their 
blood is desirable in bringing a richness of colour into the flesh of the 
•dressed carcase. The merino is unlikely to become over-fat for breeding 
purposes, as is the case with other breeds and crosses. Their chief 
disadvantages, as compared with the Corriedale or British long-woolled 
crosses, are that they do not adapt themselves as well to diversified 
farming conditions, and tlny^ are rather restricted in their milk supply, 
while their lambing troubles are much greater. They are essentially 
a diy-climate slieep, as they thrive best where the air is light and di'y 
with a low rain fall. Under most conditions their thin skin' and heavy 
wool-carrying capacity is a disadvantage which is increased in the 
heavier air regions near the coast, and where the higher rainfall impairs 
their constitution and leaves theun less able to resist parasitic* attack, 
which is a common experience under moist, humid conditions. 



Plate 199. 

The ty]>e of crossbred to form the breeding bock. 


There are several pure British breeds and their crosses in Queens¬ 
land, but not in numbers sufficiently large for lamb-breeding purposes. 
Idle Downs breeds, either pure or crossed, are not satisfactory because 
of their wool being light in weight and low in value, while their tendency 
to become too fat for breeding renders them unprofitable generally. 
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The Dorset horn is an exception, and if mated with the half-bred 
Lincoln-merino produces a type suitable for breeding with early mating 
tendencies. The Dorset horn and its crosses are very prolific, and an 
advantage may be expected from an infusion of this breed, especially 
in the hotter parts of the Western Darling Downs and further west and 
north. A comeback is derived from mating a merino to half-bred loUg- 
wool ewes, of whi(di the progeny are most suitalde for early mating in 
the hotter pastoral regions, and it is a profitable wool producer. 



Plato 200. 

Merino Ewes. —Large-framed and plaiii-bodicd, suitable for producing crossbrefl 

ewes. 

The retention of the ewe portion of the drop to breeding age is not 
economic in some of the i)rcsent lamb-raising districts l)ccause of t]i<‘ 
smallness of the holdings and liigh value of the land. Tlie largm* 
holdings further west, of less value agriculturally, which give a fair 
prospect of successful breeding and fattening, should run the long- 
wools, especially the Border Leicester. The ewe portion of the progeny 
eould be retained for disposal to farmers on the smaller* inside* 
holdings, as two-tooths. There is a. considerable area of suitable country 
extending from tlie New South Wales border near Gooiidiwindi in a 
northerly direction and embracing Miles, Wandoan, Taroom, and even 
further north, which could be used to advantage for lamb-raising. This 
area, also, is suitable for the Corriedale, which as a distinct breed has 
special claims for consideration. It is a dual purpose sheep, and 
should he kept to the standard of large frames producing biilk,y 
long tieeces. Corriedalcs of suitable type possciss all the good qualities 
of our best crosses, being big-framed, deep-bodied, and good wool i)ro- 
ducers. They also are good doers, and iiossess the hardy constitution 
necessary in the climatic conditions generally p)revailing. The pure-bred 
lambs are not as quick in maturing to prime as othe*!* longwuol cross 
lambs, hut tliis can scarcely be expected from heavy wool producers. 
The Corriedale ewe also is a good milk producer, and when mated to sires 
of correct tyy)e it will rear quick-maturing lambs and give a profitable 
fleece of wool at the same time. 
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Choice of Sire. 

Because of the influence of the sire ov('r the progeny, full con¬ 
sideration of the location and conditions and the ty])e of 1ani)> in demand 
must be given to this matter. AVhichever of the British breeds is chosen, 
it should l)e of a high grade and typi(‘al of that particular ])reed. As tlie 
services of tlie ram are likely to result in a di'op of fifty lambs or over, 
it pays to spend a few guincuis extra on getting pur(‘ l)lood of tlie correct 
type. Because of the* wide range of soil and climati(*. (tondilions in 
Queensland, choice cannot be restricted to an^- one l)reed. There are 
two distinct tyjx's to l)e k(*pt in mind—th<^ large bulky type*, such as the 
Border Leicester or Romney Marsh ; and tin* low-set pliiiii}) t> pe, such 
as tlie Southdown, Dorset horn, or other Downs brt*eds. To obtain 
uniformity of type, a (‘crtain standard should be aimed at; siu'h a 
standard is well deflned in New Zealand wh(‘7-e the Romney Marsli 
thr(‘(‘-quarter bred ew^es are extensively mated witli tlie Southdown ram. 
In New Zealand, however, conditions—climatic and otherwise—do not 
vary greatly in one distri(*t or another and, eonseipiently, uniformity is 
practically a constant factor in lamb raising. 



Plate 201. 

Dorset: Horn X (A'oasbred Ewe, a cross witli early inathig teiideiieies. 

In Queensland, there are larg(* areas now luring claimed from the 
wilderness whi(!h, when improAxd, will give returns not yet realized. 
While tlie adaptalulity of these new districts to fat-la ml) raising and 
crossbreeding is assured, to some extent, the breed of sheep best suited 
to the local conditions has still to be det(*rmined. The characteristics 
of the Corriedale for a pure breed, and Border Ijcicester for crossing 
with the merino, indicate a starting xioint for i'ounding the ewe flock. 
The resultant ewe jirogeuy mated with Dorset horn rams should produce 
a desirable fat lamb type. Uniformity in lambs is important, especially 
where the small flock numbers give little opportunity for selection. 

The Ewe Flock. 

Ewes should be in good store eonditioii wlien mated, and the most 
satisfaetory results may be expected from them when on a green bite 
sufficient to imx3rove their condition. 
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Rams should be kept in an enclosure away from the ewes at all 
times except at mating time. All lambs sliould be as nearly as possible 
the same age, and success in this respect can be achieved only by timing 
the mating in keeping with the characteristics of the breed and seasonal 
conditions. 



Plate 202. 

A CoRKiEDALE Kwk.— A (iiial-purposc shec^p suitable to form the 1 needing ilock 

for fat lambs. 

The merino and the Dorset horn are the only two ])re(‘ds that, 
under normal conditions in this State, will rnati^ at any s<‘jjsoti oi* tlie 
year. From a lamb-raising point of view, some success may h(‘ expected 
in this respect, but the British long-wool breeds and their (‘rosses give 
best results when mated in late summer and autumn, say from late in 
January until June. 

Yarding the breeding flock overnight is a sound ])i*ae(i<‘e, and it 
may vary from two to three nights a week. Only two-thirds of tlie 
rams should be turned out with the ewes for the first two weeks, and 
the remainder for the next four weeks. Six weeks or a little longer 
should be allowed, and if tlie health of the ilock is safeguarded a good 
even lambing should be expected. 

Tlie pasture for the ewe flock at all times, other than whmi rearing 
the lamlis and topping them off, should be just good enough to keejy 
them going in strong condition. When short green grass is available 
it is the natural supply, and with regular drenching for worms, if neces¬ 
sary, they should keep in good condition. Should dry weather prevail 
for any extended period, a good lick, of which the basis is, say, one-third 
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Plate 204. 

A Romney Marsh Ram.—S uitable for mating with the Merino. 
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salt and two-thirds sterilized bone meal of good quality, should be pro¬ 
vided. From the time they are ''half gone/' their well-being should 
be safeguarded, even to providing a supplementary ration. Good 
I)asture land is the most satisfactory for maintaining the ewe flock, 
for it gives a more even supply of food and causes fewer irregularities. 
When near lambing time, the flock should be inspected at regular 
intervals, and in such a way as would be necessary at the actual lambing 
time in order that tlie ewes may become accustomed to such attention. 



Plate 205. 

A Dorset Horn Uam. —Suitable for mating with the Corriedale or CrosHbred Ewea. 

At lambing time, the number of ewes saved through proper care 
and attention goes a long way in bringing up the lambing percentages. 
Early morning visits are important, and the earlier the better. This is 
really the hardest and most exacting work of the season and calls for 
the greatest amount of knowledge and j)atience, besides exerting the 
greatest influence on financial results. 

Seasonal conditions and good management up to the time of lambing 
have an important bearing on the lessening of lambing troubles, but the 
type of ewe and the breed of ram are also important factors in this 
respect. No matter what the conditions are, or what the influencing 
factors may be, however, proj.)er care and attention are essential. 
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HEkES WHAT YOU'VE BEEN WAITING FOk — 

THE FlkST TkACTOk FOk p—, 



»LUlS-CHM."e« 

MODELB 


1 1^^ Now you can enjoy the speed and comfort 

^ modern power farming at a cost per 

hour less than that of a 2-horsc team. 
yiL^J^s Model "B" pulls 16-inch plow up to 

SUjjHp' 4 m.p.h. Cultivates at twice the speed of 

horses .... Handles general belt work 

Enquire to-day and let us show you how this history-making New 
Tractor and Quick Hitch Implements will replace your horsed. 

[NGINIERING ce or AlSTRAllA. 


Headquariers 
- House - 

EDWARD 

BEISE4NC 


IIVIITCD 

' Also at 

ROCKHAMPTON 
^ TOWNSVILIE 


"SIMPLEX" WINDMILLS 

GEARED and DIRECT-ACTING 

Made in the following sizes:— 
"SIMPLEX" GEARED 
8, 10, 12, 14 feet 
"SIMPLEX" DIRECT-ACTING 

12, 16, 18, 20, 24 feet 
With all-steel—4 Post Towers 
20 to 80 feet as required 


Note.—" SIMPLEX " WIND ENGINES 
can be fitted to any existing 3 or 4 Post 
Tower. 


_ In Your Own 

=— Interests . . . 

INTERCOLONIAL BORING CO.Tm' 

450-460 ANN STREET, BRISBANE 

Phone: B 1661—12 Lines - - Telegrams: "Intercolonial/' Brisbane 
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Warren Farmer 

Mlllding Machine 

(Granted two certificates of honour with medals at Wembley 
Exhibition.) 

The Simplest and most Effective Milker ever offered. 


Power Consumption. 

No intricate parts to puzzle the 
unraeclianical. 

No Releaser. 

No Pulsator. 


No Vacuum Tank. 

Quickly dismantled for cleaning. 

A Complete Herd Tester. 

Vacuum Instantly controllable to 
suit individual cows. 


Catalogues on request. 

Advice and general information on dairy installations will be supplied 

free on application. 

H. V. McKay Massey Harris (Qld.) Pty. Ltd. 

(Massey Harris Section) 

GLENELG STREET :; ;; SOUTH BRISBANE. 


FARMERS . . . 


Watch your Stock—help to keep your cows in full profit by using 


"AUSTRAL” 

VETERINARY 

PREPARATIONS 

CLEANSING DRENCH: 

Single Doses - - 9d. each 

16-Dose Tins - - 10/6 each 

WORM AND CONDITION POWDER: 

1- lb Tins - - 2/6 each 

7-lb Tins - - 14/- each 

DAIRY OINTMENT: 

2 - lb Tins - - 2/- each 

1-lb Tins - - 3/- each 

AUSTRAL MEDICATED STOCK LICK 
(with or without Molasses) : 

70-lb Bag - - 10/- each 

Freight Extra 


y t 











Taylors EllioHs Veterinary Co. 

150 CHARLOTTE STREET, BRISBANE 




1 . May, 1981 ).] 
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Plate 206. 

A CoMPARisox IN Sheep Countraa —Left: Countrv riiigbarkcd two years previously and carrying one sheep 
to acres. Right; Country not ringbarked and carrying one sheep to 5 acres. 
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Care of Lambs. 

In marking* the lambs, a good practice is to have a secure tenij)orary 
yard erected in the paddock in which the ewes and lambs are running. 
All instruments used in lamb marking should be sterilized in boiling water 
before use and kept in an antiseptic solution when not in use during 
operations. The younger the lambs are marked the better, as they do 
not then suffer much of a setback. When small numbers arc to be treated, 
from two to four weeks can be accepted as th(^ correct age. After 
marking, a combined antiseptic and healing solution should be api)lied 
with a clean swab or brush. 

The utmost care is necessary in handling, trucking, and trans})ort- 
ing lambs to market. If they are to be lifted, put one arm around 
the brisket, and get a firm grip of their skirt at the flank, with tlN‘ one 
hand, in w^hich way they can be handled without injury, and apply 
religiously the following ‘ ^dont's ’'— 

Don’t overdrive the lambs. 

Don’t use dogs that bite. 

Don’t grab lambs roughly by the wnol. 

Don’t prod lambs with sticks or ill-use them in any otlau’ way. 

Don’t overcrowal trucks. 

Don’t allows the lambs to fall off the gang-boards during loading 
operations. 

Young lambs are likdy to lose heavily in w^eight in trairsit. In 
tests carried out by the Department of Agriculture and Stock in 1115, 


the follow^ing losses w ere recorded :— 

liomney Marsh-(JoT*riedale cross— 

Live walglit bn holding . . . . . . . . 69 lb. 

Live w^eight at saleyards forty-eight houi's later (>4 lb. 
Loss . . . . . . . . . . . . 5 11). 

Soutlid 0 wm- Coniedale cross- - 

Live weight on hold nig . . . . . . . . 71 lb. 

live walght at saleyards forty-eight hours later 66 lb. 
Loss . . . . . . . . . . . . 5 11). 


This loss in w^eight is unavoidable, but it serves to emiVhasise tlu^ 
ne(tessi1y of careful handling and early slaughter. 

Under adverse conditions, the loss w^ould, obviously, be very much 
greater. 


THE FUTURE OF WOOL. 

An opinion expressed recently—the opinion of an experienced wool man—^^as 
that, properly speaking, there is no wool problem. Quoting a German wool man, 
he said ^‘the use of substitute fibres is meant only as a makeshift.^' • 

It is known only too well how often in recent years there have been wool trade 
disappointments of all kinds—prices, substitute competition, and. so forth—yet, 
every year, all the clips are being lifted with an almost mechanical regularity. 
Generally speaking, wool still remains a stable commercial staple. 
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Transport of Stud Pigs. 

E. J. SHELTON, H.D.A., Senior Instructor in Pig Raising. 

''T'HE transport by rail of pedigreed and other pigs for breeding 
^ purposes is arranged most eonvenieiitly by placing the animals in 
]>roperly eonstruet(‘d crates and sendii]g them by exi)ress goods or other 
trains giving rapid transport to their destination. 

Sales of breeding stock are usually arranged on the basis of delivery 
in crate at sender's station and subject to return of crate to the same 
station, freight paid (if any), by purchaser and as early as convenient 
after delivery. Forward freight on such consignments in Queensland 
is subject to a rail rebate of 20 per cent, (on pedigreed as well as non- 
])edigreed animals) mi amount which should be deducted from the 
ireight total when it is being paid either by consignor or consignee. 
This rebate, however, is subject to the railway waybill being endorsed 
‘‘For breeding purposes." 



Plate 207. 

A suitable type of crate for transport of stud pigs. Note that although this 
li.'Ks been used principally for weighing pigs on tTio farm (see also Plate 208), it 
is of a type adapted for both purposes, the wires being attached when crate is used 
for weighing. 

Note also that excellent opportunity offers on crates of this description for 
advertising name and address of stud, breed of pig, &c. 

Care should be taken always to see that the crates are sufficiently 
large to allow the pigs reasonable freedom of movement, that a trough 
for food and water is provided, and that movable doors are fitted at 
each end of the crate. 
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It is usually preferable to use sieved sawdust as bedding in pig 
mates, instead of straw or grass. If pigs are consigned by rail for 
more tlian about 3()() miles arrangements sliould be made for an agent 
to feed and water tlie animals <‘ii route; Ilk* expense ineurred should 
be part of the original (piotation or a condition of tlu^ transac-tion. 

Wherever jjossihle, I he des])a1cli ot stud pigs in crates shouhl be 
so ari’anged that tla^ animals will not have to ti'avel during veiy hot 
MU^ather, esp(‘cially over long distances. It shoidd lx* specially noted, 
too, that consignuK'ids of stud |)igs in ci‘al{*s will not he aece|)ted by 
pass(mger or mail trains, or int<*]*stat(‘ or o\'(M’S(‘as s1(‘am(‘rs carrying 
|)assciigeis (tourists or olherwiset. 



Plate 208. 

('into ill position and ready for uho in weijfliing pigs; front door is closed. Note*, 
also, the arrangements of the top lH.*am, lever, and spring balance. 

In all such transactions three parties are prineip)ally eoneeriUMl— 
th(‘ eonsignor (that is the sender or vendor), the consignee (the iierson 
receiving), and the Railway Department or other transt)ort autlTorities. 

So far as the Railway Department is concerned, ])rovision is made 
eovering the transport of the live animals at sidieduled rates, but tliere 
are no special regulations relating to the (unriage of returned empty 
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pig crates, altliough tliey are given the same attention as other classes 
of goods. 

The consignor is th(‘ one principally inconvenicMced where llu‘re is 
delay in retiirning empty pig ci*ates, for it is not usual for stud pig 
breeders to carry a stock of crates, only those actually required being 
available. 

The Railway I)e|)artment, of course, also becomes involv(Ml wliere 
there is delay in ridurn of empty crates. In a la^ceiit re[)ort the Si'cretary 
to th(' Comit]issioner for Railways, P>risl)ane, had this to say, inter alia, 
in discussing tln^ ('ondition of crates a.s I'cecnved and some of the 
hiiidrarK'Cs to ra])i(l return :— 

('rates ,— No doubt these are made as light as possible to 
minimise freight, coiisecjuenth' after a period In use they become 
insecure^ and lial>h‘ to damagr^ by the [)igs. ^Jdie l)oards so (d'ten 
I'cported as missing are pj-obably nmiov(‘d In^ tlie person i‘ec«\iving 
the pig to r(‘lease the animal fi‘om (*rafe and are not replaced on 
the ei'at«‘s wlum being rtdurned. 

Deldij in TraHsif. —('onsigne<‘s (unrortunatel.vinvariably use 
the original (consignor’s label as a return addr(‘ss, aftm- alteration, 
and the labels falling off thus lead to tlie ('rate Ixtng separated From 
the book (‘iitry and nxiilting in its laung Intd (by the railways) 
until placed through ol'tieial correspondemae 

As an illustration, the ScHuadary to tin* (Commissioner indi<'ated 
that tin' (lenei'al Manager at Rockham[)ton fiad occasion re(a*ntly to 
report to the (fem^rjd lManag('r at l>risl)ane that tln*(M^ pig crates addressed 
to a W(‘ll-known stud t>iggery on the inain lim* liad bc'cn lying on the 
])latform at an is(hated siding for a, (‘onsiderabl(‘ time. Th.(*se c]*at(‘s had 
appar(‘ntf\' beem dumped on the platform without the farimn* taking 
the trouble to consign tlnmi—that is, making our a ('onsignment note 
and informing the station-mast(‘r accordingly. 

d’hc farmer aj)f)arently was under the im])ression that em|)ty ])ig 
erntes arc dealt with in the same wa\' as empty ciamm (‘ans, but tliis is 
not so, b(H*anse crat(‘s must be <a)nsigm‘d as goods, and unless so consigned 
tiny might be unduly delayed in tludr return. 

Stud pig bi’eeders and others ('omauaied should iiot(‘, lluvrelore, tliat 
before em])ty i)ig crates ar(' a('eept(‘d by the railway authorities for 
return to the original s<mdcr’s station th(\v must be consigiKal in the 
ordinaiy way, and where freight is payable—as it is in the (‘ase of 
cT-ates carried over long distances—freight, must he pre[)aid by the 
person eonsigning, or tinally l)y the person receiving the crate, if sender 
station is n.ot one at which tliciv is an ofticcr in att(mdan(*e. 

It is a good practice to advise the c(msigncc by hdter when empty 
crates are being returned, so tliat he shall not have 1o make unnecessary 
trips to the station in search of the crates. 

The Railway Department, it must he admitted, cannot he held 
responsible if simders neglect to consign, or consign crates with boards 
missing or otherwise damaged, or without correcd address labels hrinly 
affixed to the crate. 

It is wise to book space beforehand where crates are being 
forwarded either with tlie live pigs on the forward journey or when 
empty crates are being returned. 

Particulars regarding the size of crates, materials used, and any 
other information on the subject may be obtained from the Department 
of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane. 
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The Breeding Sow. 

E. tT. SHELTON, II.D.A., Senior Instructor in Pig Eaising. 

the many tasks which fall to the lot of the farmer engaged in tlie 
” raising of pigs—i^edigreed or otherwise—not the least important 
is that associated with the selection of breeding stock and their efficient 
feeding and control. 

Just what type of stock to select, where to go in order to obtain 
reliable, healthy animals, the price to pay, how best to transj)ort tliem, 
and—in the case of pedigreed stock—the keeping of breeding records, 
ductive strain. The capacity to breed freely, regularly, and abimdantly, 
to the pig raiser. The business is simjdified once the type is decided on, 
because the points to be observed are the same, whether selecting animals 
singly or in numbers. 

In selecting the breeding sow, the essential points to be looked for 
are:— 

Knowledge of ancestry and pedigree. 

Development of, or indication of maternal instinct. 

Indications of heavy milk production. 

Dody development., type, constitution, (juality, and character. 

Invariably it is the strain within the breed to whi(*li the greater 
im})ortanee is attached, for all breeds have good poiiits, and tliere are 
reliable animals within every breed. 

Modern market requirements demand tlie production of si)ecified 
tyi)es, but whether the ])reed selected is the Iku’kshirc', a medium-sized 
breed (often spoken of as a small breed), or The Large White (one of a 
group of large breeds), a similar type is rectuiraal and, in general, 
bodily conformation should be along similar line's. These s])e(:;ial market 
re((uirem('nls have' broiiglit Avith them also the necessity for a reorienta¬ 
tion of idc'as. At one time it was thouglit to be good |)()liey to cross the* 
long, lean dkimworth boar Avitli the short, fat Berlcshire sow. but |)resent 
day recjuiremeuts make no provision for the sliort fat breed, whether il 
be Berkshire, Middle* White, or any of the* ATnericaui breeds. Lonsc*- 
quently, in bodily conformation, bre<Mling sows require* to be e)f similar 
type, even if they are of different l)re(*ds. Moi/e'over, no matter how 
good the boar may be or bow efficient the system of nnniagement, iinh'ss 
the breeding sow is capable of producing, suckling, and rearing satis¬ 
factory litters, the business of ])ig production will be less j^rotitable. The 
br(*eding soav is the money maker and the cash return per sow i)er annum 
is tlie ledger item Avhieh will make all the difforenee between jirofit and 
loss. One has often heard farmers say of their breeding sows: ^‘No, 
thej" are not for sale, money would not buy them’’—thus indicating the 
paramount value they place on these animals. 

One of the important points then is to ascertain whether the sow 
it is proposed to purchase comes from a prolitie, easy-feeding, i)rofit- 
making strain. As with the boar, it is not possible to determtne these 
qualities from appearance alone. A reliable guide to inherited qualities 
is the performance records of the jiarent stock, and the would-be 
purchaser should demand of the seller the production of such records. 
A close inspection also should be made of the stock on the farm. 
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Speed up the Work by 

ROTARY CULTIVATION 

Invest Now in a 

HOWARD AUTO 
ROTARY HOE 22 

Enjoy the advantages of increased 
profits, reduced labour costs, and 
better and faster work, by employing 
a Howard Auto Rotary Hoe 22 for 
all cultivating work. See the Rotary 
Hoe in operation and you'll marvel at 
the way it plows, harrows, and 
cultivates at the one time 
without extra implements. 

Write for further details to— 

SNASHALL, 
PTY. LTD. 

76 EAGLE STREET, BRISBANE 


DIAMOND '^D^' 
PIG FOOD 

will definitely bring your Porkers to maturity months earlier 
than ordinary-fed swine; will also prevent rickets and worms. 
Contains the choicest meals, viz.—Barley Meal, Maize Meal, 
Wheat Meal, Lucerne Meal, Meat Meal, Oatmeal, and Pig 
lodolik (mineral supplement). 

Price, 8s, per 100 lb. 

''PIG lODOLIK" 

The great mineral supplement contains all the necessary 
minerals and vitamins necessary to ward off rickets, worms, 
and other diseases. 

Price, 14s. per 100 lb. 

DENHAMS PTY. LTD. 

ROMA STREET. BRISBANE 

Phone: B1581 Also Maryborough and Rockhampton, and Agents all Towns 



ALFRED 

ANTHON 



A Satisfied user writes— 

” R© Rotary Hoe. 

" I would like to say, first of 
all, that my working costs have 
been cut down more than 50 
per cent. I was able to do my 
cultivation in about a third of 
the time, with less labour. The 
soil is in better condition than 
it was when working with horses, 
and my trees have cropped 30 
per cent better. 

" In conclusion I would say 
that the Orchard Rotary Hoe is 
The Unit for Orchard Cultiva¬ 
tion, and can heartily recommend 
it to all fruitgrowers." 
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Highfields 

Stud 

LARGE WHITES 

AT 

ROYAL NATIONAL 
1938 — 


SECURED— 

1st Prize, Boar with progeny (Gatton David) 
3rd Prize, Boar 

1st and 3rd Prizes, Boar under 5 months 
1st Prize, Sow under 17 months 
1st Prize, Sow under 8 months 
2nd and 3rd Prizes, Sow under 5 months 
BRED CHAMPION BOAR OF ROYAL 
NATIONAL, 1938 

Numerous Prizes at Country Shows, 
including Murgon and Goomeri 

We have imported Belford's Renown and 
Breeding Sows from New Zealand 
for Stud purposes 

J. A. HEADING 

MURGON 
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Many years were spent in (‘dueatin<.^ dairy farnun's to th(^ great 
importance of prodiH'tion recor-ds in tin* dairy* herd until to-day the 
dairy farmcn- looks naturally for the darn’s prodvietion riM-ord 'as of 
I)r'i]ne iinpoilanei^ wlien he goes to select a dairy bull or a heifer to 
provide fresli blood for* his herd. 

Some [)ig fai-mers have not yet dev(‘lope(l this routine, l>nt it is 
l)e(‘oniing nior(‘ important f^aeh yaw and, in eenseqmoKM', ])roduction 
reeordsare imj)i()ving and th(‘ business is becoming mon' |)i*oh1 aide. 

Pedigree and irrodudion r(*<*.ords are of spcu-ial iin])ortanee and 
should on no account b(‘ ov(‘rlooked, ev(m if grade or (M’ossl>red sows 
oidy are to be bought. It is wise to reimmiber, then, that, although 
individual exeellemc' of the animal itself is liighly d(‘sirabj(‘, it r('ally 
oeeiii)i(‘S s(‘eond place in eompailson with the (jnality and production 
r(H'ordsof tlie |)areni stock. 

Pedigree is the [xM-manerd rcf-ord of llif‘ breeding of an aTiimal, 
but is of little value in tfu* al)S(me(* of reliable riM'Oi'ds iudieating the 
capacity of the strain to breed true to type and Uk^ ability of individual 
ie|)n*sentat ives to pi‘o\(‘ profitable by prodneing stock of e(|ual or 
superior merit to lbos<* produced l)y th(‘ |)av(mts. 

With Tiou-))(Mligre(‘d stock it is equally essential to study tb(‘ records 
wbi('li indi(*at(‘ siirb i)uportant )natl<ws as ])rolilii'aey, |>r(*p(7teney, and 
early maturity. Selection on other lines might result in tin^ purchaser 
ol.)taiuing a I'tsally good looking animal, yet a m(md)er of a small and 
exti'emely uiiprolitable littei* and, ])erlia])s, from a slow-g]*o\\ ing unpro- 
du(di\’(' strain. T'lie eapa(dty to hiaanl j>e(‘ly, i*(‘gularly, and almndantly 
whi(di is ('ailed feeiimlily, is certainly iiduu'ited and is transmitted in jk) 
un(H‘rtMin way. A l)r(‘('ding sow s(*le('t(‘d from a litfio* of 1hr(H> {tigs 
cannot lx* I’clied on to i»rodue(‘ large' and s;disfa('tory litters, even though 
individual animals fi'om siK'h litters may sometinu's ])r(>V(' ]>rofitahh\ 

Desirable Characteristics. 

('onsf.il (i-doii. —’'I’lu' innate bodily slrtmgtb of an animal and the 
a])ili1y to witiistand haidshi}), together with the ea})aeity to j’esist 
dis(‘as<' is r<dV*rred to as const it ntion and, as such, r(‘pres('n1s a very 
important point in brood sow selection. 

The vigor and health of an animal is dependent on its constitution, 
flit hough it is possi l»le to ruin a good eonstitntion by mismanag(*meHt and 
?)(‘gleet. In tlu' )>rood sow, a strong, vigorous eonstitntion is indieoited 
by a full, broad, deei), ea[)aeions chest (withal a light shouhier is higtily 
desirable), roomy inairt girth, good width betweem the eyes, ears, and 
foreh'gs, eh.*an bright eyc^s, a moist snout, soft, silky, mellow skiji and 
hair, and an attraidive healthy aetion. Pigs need to Ix' strong and 
h(‘altliy if tlu'y are 1o j>rove prohtable. 

Maternal Jnstinrt. —To be distinctly iVminiiU' in tyjx' and of a 
gentle, matronly disf)ositioii is ini|)ortant in a sow. Tiurge-bodied sows 
are better than small-bodied animals. The long-bodied, liglit-sliouldered 
type is to be ])referred to the short, dumpy class; ('oarse masenline types 
which run to fat and lack matcraial instinct arc quite us(‘less. 

By maternal instinct is meant the capacity of tlie sow to desire to 
become tJie mother of numerous progeny and, having produced siu'h a 
litter, to be ablo to care for and suckle (‘vei'y piglet in a true maternal 
way. Big, burly, “b€X:‘fy” sows wliieh look as though they would turn 
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Plate 209. 

Contentrnent and docility are innate characteristics which are worth diiveloping 
in the brood sow. Buch matronly virtues plus prolificacy have given the modern 
breeding sow a reputation not excelled by any other animal. 



Plate 210. 

Brood sows should be distinctly feminine in character and habits, any tendency 
to coarseness and maBculinity being strictly avoided. This sow is of a type within 
her breed classed as very desirable. 
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up their noses at the job of suckling litters are often seen in a piggery, 
some are of a cranky, fighting clispo>sition, preferring all the room at 
the food trough or in the sh^eping quarters. This type of sow is a bug¬ 
bear to the industry, as also are those small, pot-bellied types so 
irequently observed with litters of thi-ee and four, the usual result of 
the belief of some farmers that the sow is old enough to breed just as 
soon as she is big enough to take service. 

Size, Confonnatiem, and Control ,—Bodily conformation is certainly 
licreditary; that is why certain families or types become so })opular. 
Breeding sows should be large, roomy, yet weli-proportioned, with wide 
deep chest, long deep body, and well developed hindquartiu's; ot lierwise, 
they are unal)le to allow for the development of large thrifty litters and 
for theii- free and easy birth at farrowing time. 

This capacity to produce and rear numerous progeny must be 
encouraged by proper d(*ve]opmeMt during the early stages of the 
animars life, and by its selection from strains noted for these desirable 
and necessary qualities. This requires that during the growing stages 
the animal should })e encouraged to giwv and stretch out in preference 
to becoming fat; and tliis can best be done by permitting free range 
over su(‘cul(*nt pastures where tlie animal will have 0 ]q)ortunity of 
picking up not only gre<‘n food and mineral elements, l)ut will have the 
h(‘netit of sunshine, exercise, and a clean, healthy living erivii’onraent. 
Animals appreciate su('h conditions, and grow and develop to consider- 
ahl\^ more advantage than is possilrle under conditions unfavourable to 
such rapid growtli, 

1 nd/icaiions of .llilk Prodiiciion .—The capacity of the sow to i)roduee 
large quantities of rich nourishing milk is inherit(‘d just as it is in the 
case of dairy cows. IMany breeders overlook this most important ])oint 
and select their stock witliout any thought of it. It is a fact tliat some 
strains of pigs and some animals within other strains are very poor 
milkers and lack maternal instinct; they do not produce suftieient milk 
to satisfaetoiuly nourish tiieir litters. Other strains are noted for ability 
to milk heavily and for a period of two months or more per* litter. 

According to authorities on feediirg, the average daily milk yield 
for Berkshire, Poland (Tiina, and some other brood sows whose breeding 
was not recorded, rangtal from 4-9 to ()-3 lb. dail.>'. The av(‘rage total 
yield for 84 days, by whitdi time they went dry, was 429 to 532 lb. 

Some sows gave twice as much milk as others. J)i(hcult.>^ was 
(experienced in securing the sow’s milk for purposes of testing or record¬ 
ing, hence this figure must be accepted as a guide only to the productive 
powers of good quality breeding sows. 

In special tests it Avas shown that sow’s milk is richer than cow’s 
milk in all nutrients and especially in fat, for it contains on the average 
()-7 per cent. fat. One investigator found that fat globules of sows’ 
milk only one fourth as large as those of cowls’ milk, but eight times 
as numerous. 

The commercial value of a litter of pigs at w^eaning time will be 
very largely influenced by quantity and quality of the milk produced 
by the sow, hence the number of teats and development of the sow’s 
udders is of much importance. The number of teats varies from ten or 
fewer to fourteen or even sixteen. Since each pigling requires its own 
teat (and will fight regularly for same) it is essential that the sow have 
from tw^elve to fouideen teats in order to be able to suckle a corresponding 
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number of pigs. The number of teats the breeding sow should have 
should not be less than twelve. It is undesirable to retain ten-teated sows 
(or sows with fewer teats) and generally more than fourteen teats is 
unnecessary although very long-bodied sows capable of rearing very 
large litters may have sixteen well-developed teats. The teats should be 
prominent, evenly spaced, and be set well towards the front of the belly. 
It is suggested that the teats nearest to the breast are those wliieli 
produce the largest how of milk. 

Prolificacy. 

Prolificacy should be tlu' constant aim in selection and develojmient 
of breeding stock. If the average litter can be maintained at eight to 
ten (or twelve) reared there will be a greater measure of success than 
is the ease if the number reai'ed is f(‘vver tlian eiglit. 

That prolifi(‘aey is possible and that pigs are T)roduetive (M*eatures is 
ampl.y evidemced by the following summary of litters not died to tln^ 
National Pig Breeders’ Association of England for the y(*ar eiuhul 
31st December, 1937, and published in the 1938 volume of the National 
Pig Breeders’ Association Herd Books. 






Averagt 

‘ Pigs Hear* 

'd p(‘r 


Xo. 

Average 

Avi^rag(* 


hitter. 

Breed. 

liitteift 

Bigs Born 

IMgs Rfjind 




Xotitlcd 

per TiitU'j- 

per l/ittor 





JVS7. 

1937. 

1937. 

1939. 

1933. 

1934. 

Berksliiro 

220 

7-85 

(>•37 1 

(>•19 

6 05 

8-78 

Largo Wliito 

132124 : 

10-82 

8-07 

8-08 

810 

8-17 

Middlo White 

670 

0 45 

7-46 

7-8 

7-58 

7-8.^> 

Tam wort h 

04 

I 8-37 

(Mil 

8-4“) 

(>•.53 

717 

Wessex Saddleback .. 

i,7ia 

9'91 

8-25 

8-33 

8-32 

8-37 


Eeniarks. In studying thes(‘ iignrt^s it is well to reiiKonber tliat 
the very large number of litters recorded in favour of the Large Wliile 
might favourably inhuence the figures in that breed, as against, say, the 
.Tamwortb, with fewer litters notified. 

Tile figuT-es, however, can ])e accepted as a reasonably reliable guid(‘ 
of pi'oduction and rearing averag(‘s for so\vs in tlies(* bia^^ds ut‘ pigs. 

Record Litters. —Beeord-sized litters ai*e often r(‘ported, and 
empluiKise again the })rolifie nature of the bi’ciHliiig sow. Altbougb 
extremes are nndesirable some sows have be(m able to establish r<^(*ords 
which it would appear would b(‘ ditTicnlt to (‘X(ud. Idle re are numerous 
records of litters varying in numbers from fouileen to twenty, lint very 
rarely is it possible for the sow to suckle and r(‘ar so many. 

The QJsiral Period .—Sexual heat or oestrum occurs at all seasons of 
tb(^ y(‘ar, and is not a seasonal condition as in the case with animals who 
bear iewer progeny and come in more seasonally. (Estrnm usually 
develops witliin ten days of farrowing, and recurs every twenty-one days, 
Iiersisting on each occasion for a period of three days or until eoncf^ption 
takes place. 

The normal breeding life of the sow is five to six years, or more; 
exceptionally good sows have been known to continue breeding up to 
the age of twelve years, but in general the sow becomes less profitable 
each year after reaching six years of age. Thus, commencing at nine 
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Pinte IMP 

'I'o ho able to suokio loo- hal>i<‘.s and briiijr thorn to aj^o in satisfactory 

I'loidition, th(‘ l)roo<l sow must liavo capacious uddors and from t\vo]\'o to fourtoen 
\vc‘ll-d(‘voloped teats, wadi forward and evenly plmed alon^ the imd('rline. Sows with 
fow(M- t(‘ats or with blind or <lummv teats should be avoidcal. 


Plate 212. 

Carrying more condition than is usual, this sow has given birth to, and is rearing, 
M nicely developed litter, (hire .should be taken to avoid having brood .sows too fat 
and they must be allowed regular exercise daily on clean sncculent jiastiire, otherwise 
trouble may be ex|)ectod at farrowdng time. 
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to twelve months of age, and breeding regularly twice per annum, the 
sow should produce up to twelve oi* fourteen litters during her ])roiit- 
able life, after which it is advisable to prepare her for the butcher,, 
when her carcase invariably forms the base of that great variety of 
small goods for which the carcase of the pig is famous. 

Wemiing .—Weaning invariably takes pla{*(‘ at about eight w('eks 
of age. Tn cases wliere the soav can comfortably suckle her progeny 
more than eight weeks it will be found to be an advantage to allow sow 
and suckers to run together for a longer period, up to nine or ten 
weeks, even if in the meaiitime the sow comes in season and is mat(‘d. 



Plate 213. 

Spoken of in England as gilts, or yelts, and in Australia as young sows, tliis 
young animal carries light shoulders and wcdi-devcloped hindquarters such as arc 
desirable, withal she has a lengthy, w'ell-de\'eloped body, fine l)one, and a nieedv 
developed coat. 

7'he Ski7i and Hair a.s* a/}i Iridicadum of IleaJtk .—The skin and hair 
are always a good index to the health and thriftiness of an animal. The 
skin should be moderately moist, reasonably free of scurf, and mellow 
or soft (in eom pari son) to the toueli. 

The hair should be bright., soft, and glossy, and should have a 
slightly oily tendeiu'y. If the skin is dry and harsh, witli a heavy 
coating of scurf, and the hair is dry, partly brittle, and inelined to 
stand on end, it is reasonably^ sure that the animal is not in good 
health. 

The healthy animal has an active, sprightl.y gait; it carries itself 
v^ell on its legs, and has bright, kindly eyes, plus a generally healthy 
and contented disposition ami a well-eurled tail. 

If the animal is stiff, sore, and slow in its movements, with the 
head and ears drooping and tail hanging limp, and if tliere is a rising 
temperatiiT*(^ and a very unpleasant smell, it can be considered the 
animal is sickening or is seriously ill, and needs immediate attentfon. 

Pernod of GestaMon ,—The average period of gestation in the breed¬ 
ing sow is stated by various authors as four months or three months 
three weeks three days, 112 or 114 days, or 116 to 120 days, or sixteen 
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Mahreen Ivy Gem and Plum Winners 
of Sires Progeny Stakes Gympie 1937 


HAZELBROOK 

A.I.S. STUD 

Stock t om oLir '^tud have met with out 
stinlrg succcs*^ ir the show iinq during 
lefcnt yea included in these prizes arc 
cham "Jion cow icscrve champion hull 
rsc \c cl Tni; irn da ry grouo winne s 
G wo nor s ‘‘hieli (outricjht) Rankin and 
Cl cy Cup 7 and 193'^ also tjuttcr fat 
p ires 

Young Bu'h and Heifers For Sale 

F. G. HALDANE 

HAZELBROOK, WOLVI, via Gympie 


The Champion 
Mifker 

27 Years Successsfully Working 


The Milker 
ot Champions 

- Still Leading 




Most Up-to-date, Simple 
Sanitary & Natural 
Milker 
MILKS BY PRESSURE 

Double Pipe System prevents milk becoming contaminated by foul air 
or impure vapours Stop over port pulsation —* continuous vacuum* 

THE PERFECT COMBINATION. 

The RIDD Milker & LISTER Engine 

Full particulars from 

WINCHCOMBE, CARSON Ui 
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weeks. The shortest known period is 110 days, and the long<‘st known 
period 130 days. No details are available as to the individual re(*orda 
in these cases. The ttirnis gestation and pr(‘gnaney are synonymous,: 
and are the names given to the condition of tlie female wlieii developing 
young are present in the uterus. The pmiod of ]>regnan(‘y or the: 
g(‘station })eriod is the duration of time wlTudi must elapse l)etween 
suciiessful service, usually referretl to as (‘Ouec^jUion, and tlie period 
of birth, referred to as pai’turition. The ])eriod oi* gestation, as indi¬ 
cated above, varies in ditfereiit individuals, ami in the ease oT the sow 
may vary from fifteen to seventeen weeks, with an avei-age of ap])roxi- 
inately sixteen weeks. (Se(‘ Gestation (3iart, page 84, JannaTy, 1939,. 
issue, Q.A.J. ) 



Pluto 214. 

Bedtimo on n pig farm whore l»ottoi’ pigs oji ovcm-v fnrtn is the ohjeotivi'. 

Jt is ap])arent from Australian ex])<‘rienee that sows having the 
biuiefit of su(t(*ulent and nutritious pastuia*, |>lus liberal daily ext‘reise 
in the sunshine in elean ])ig pa<ldoeks where tluy are undisturbed by 
other stock are more likely to farrou- s^itisfaetory litters than sows who 
are eontinnously housed or lield under eonditioriS other than those 
referred to. But k(*e])ing pigs in pig paddocks is satisfactory only 
where clean, warm, dry sht'lter sheds are available in which the pigs 
may (‘amp at night. As the farrowing stagr' apjvroaehes it also is 
advisable that each sow l)e drafted to her own individual yard or ])en, 
and this should lie done ai)pr()ximate!y three weeks before the birth 
of the pigs. 

Sows do not always agree when lioused together at farrowing time, 
ami any disturbance at feeding or at any other time is likely to result 
in abnormalily at birth of the pigs, if not in abortion or other (calamity. 

Under open-air conditions and with sueeulent g]*azing there should 
be little or no necessity for purgative medicines before or after farrow¬ 
ing, but as individual animals differ in habits, arid some are letluirgie 
at this stage, a warm bran mash in which is incorporated 3 tinid oz. of 
castor oil and just BufSeient. table salt to disguise the tiavour of the oil 
will prove beneficial if given two or three days before birth dat(‘. The 
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use of drastic purgatives should he strictly avoided, as the after effects 
ure liable to bring on irregularities in the digestive organs. In these, 
as in many other matters associated with the management of pigs, it 
will be found that careful control is a very great advantage, and will 
do more than medicine or force in the securing of satisfactory results. 
The food should be of a laxative, txourishing nature, and quantity should 
be strictly regulated according to the condition of the sow and litter. 

It is unwise to rout in-pig sows by dogs or to force them to jump 
logs or troughs or to crowd together and rush through narrow openings 
or under low-set rails. Exjxosure to extremes of the weathei*, undue 
excitement caused by the presence of other sows or the attritions of 
an over-active boar, the use of rough, coarse, fibrous foods, lack of 
•minerals and succulent green food, lack of drinking water—these all 
have disastrous effects on the progress, both of sow and of her litter. 

The breeding sow sliould be normally and regularly exercised. She 
should be of a doeile, contented temperament, any tendency to flightiness 
being disastrous, for a vicious soxv is not only a danger] to her own 
pigs, she is a dangerous animal so fai‘ as (‘liildren and adults are con¬ 
cerned. Similarly, any tendency to sluggishness or over-fatness should 
be guarded against. Where animals are aedive and widi eared for they 
take regular exercise willingly; they look and anxiously wait for it. 
They will also maintain themselves in btdter breeding eondition, and will 
not have Ihe tendency to become lelhargie and sickly, or to becoTue (*ostive 
—in fact, constipation is the sow\s greatest at th(' stage wluui sh(‘ 

is due to farrow, and unless promptly corrected is liable to lead to fevers 
(usually referred to as milk fever) and cessation of milk supply. 


LAND FOR PASTORAL LEASE. 

A resumption from IJanda Holding, known locally as Corinda, will 
be opened as a preferential pastoral liolding at the land office at 
Hughenden, on Thursday, 1st June, 1939. The block is situated 80 miles 
north of Aramac and 98 miles south-east from Hughenden. It has an 
area of 121 square miles and the term of leavse will be for thirty years 
at an annual rental of £3 Gs. 8d. per square mile for the first ten years. 

A condition will be that the block must be fenced with a marsupial- 
proof fence during the first three years. 

The block is watered by waterholes, a small flowing bore, arid three 
subartesian bores, and the country is described as open to moderately- 
timbered country, with patches of open brigalow and small plains with 
belts of gidya and boree scrub, being generally well grassed with good 
sheep grasses. 

Free lithographs and full particulars may be obtained from the 
Lands Department, Brisbane, and the Land Agent at Hughenden and 
the Queensland Government Tourist Bureaux at Sydney and Melbourne. 
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The Cashew ]^ut. 

S. E. STEPHENS, Instructor in Fruit Culture. 

A LTHOUGH very well known and popular in the market places of 
^ its native home, the Gashew is unheard of in the markets of 
Queensland; in fact, it is quite unknown to all but a very few people. 
Even trees of this peculiar fruit are very few in the Queensland 
tropics. 

A native of tropical South America, it is related to the mango^ 
and is known botanically as A nacarddum occidmtalis. 

The habit of growth is frequently ungainly, trunk and branches 
being very crooked and twisted. The foliage is clustered towards the- 
ends of the stiff branchlets, the leaf being broad, oblong-oval, with 
rounded or emarginate apex. The flowers are produced in terminal 
panicles. 

The fruit is peculiar in that it appears to carry its seed externally 
as an appendage at the lower end. In reality, the upper fleshy portion 
is the swollen peduncle and disc. The fruit proi)er is the seed or nut 
suspended from this. 

The fiesliy i)ortion, called the Cashew apple to distinguish it from 
th(* true fruit or ‘'Cashew nut,'' is commonly used for food purposes 
in its native Brazil. With its distinctive aroma it is said to make a 
f)leasing jam, and is also used largely for making wine and a species 
of beverage similar to lemonad(\ The edible varieties of the Cashew 
apple are bright yellow or brilliant red in colour when ripe, thin 
skinned, juicy, and astringent. 

The Cashew nut is a regular article of commerce, and is im|)orted 
into European countries in fairly large quantities. It is a kidney¬ 
shaped nut about an inch in length and protected by a tough husk ol 
shell, possessing caustic properties due to the presence of cardol and 
ana(*ardic acid. Fortunately these substances are easily dispelled by 
heat. The nuts are, therefore, subjected to roasting, which renders, 
them perfectly innocuous. The resultant product is a fine edible nut. 

The Cashew is a simple tree to grow, but is one that dislikes being 
transplanted. The usual mode of establishing trees is to plant the 
fresh seed in the situation the tree is to occupy. The seed germinates 
readily within a few days, and the young trees make rapid growth 
both above and below ground. In young trees the tap root is often 
more extensive than the aerial growth, but lateral feeding roots are 
often deficient. 

Growth is rapid for several years, and under favourable conditions 
the tree will start bearing at about three years, the crop being ripened 
during the summer months. 

The tree is usually regarded as being fairly short-lived, sur\dving 
for only fifteen to twenty years, when it gums excessively and dies 
out. In North Queensland, however, several trees up to about twenty- 
five years old are still vigorous, and fruit well when seasonal conditions 
are favourable. 
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Ill regard to soil reqniiomonts, the (^ashew is not particular, but 
its jireference is for a sandy soil. It is intolerant of frost and does best 
under fairly dry climatic conditions, consequently it4S cultivation must 
be restricted to the drier parts of the tropics. 

Well known allied species native to Queensland arc the Burdekin 
plum {Pleiogynium solandn) and the Tar tree (Semecarpus 
austraJiensis). The fonu(‘r of these produces an edible fruit with a 
large stone, and is popular with school children. The latter exudes a 
black tai‘-like substaiu'c [‘roni botli the bark and the fruit, which may 
cause a great deal of ]>ain if it conies in contact with the skin. 


WINDBREAKS AND SHELTER TREES ON THE FARM. 

For the comfort of sto(‘k in cold weatluT windbreaks are a necessity 
on open plain or high tableland country. In timbered country, pro¬ 
vision should b(^ made for windbreaks when the land is being cleared, 
by leaving suitable stands of the original forest covering. Otherwise, 
the exiiense of establishing shelter belts will have to be incurred later on. 
^Meanwhile, stock will have to stiffm* all the discomfort caused by winter’s 
frigid w’csterlies, wbicli blow usually for days on end. 

In country which has already been ch'ared the planting of suitable 
trees on the prevailing windward boumlarii^ of farms on tablelands, 
plains, and undulating country is, therefore, worth serious consideration. 
If edilile trees arc planted they might be us(‘d in times of drought. A 
farmm* would naturally hesitate before destroying shelter trees for 
feeding purposes, but, if the necessity aris(*s, edible trees may be loppcvl 
without destroying tliem. 

The undermentioned trees an* mainly suitable for ]>Ianting on the 
Barling Downs. Edible types are the kurrajong, botth* tree, Portuguese* 
cirri, honey locust, and carob bi‘an. Less ])alatable treses arc the <*yprcss 
(f fortilosa), Piniis rv/d?V/t//~--commonly known PinitK ins*i(piis 

—wdiite* cedar, and Hanhinia hooheri. The w’ell-known and admirable 
Avestern tree, the wilga, should be added to this list if it is available in 
the lo('al forests. Although then* is a eonsidf*r'abl(‘ amount of variation 
in thu jialatability of individual trees, the wilga is both a useful and 
extremely ornam(‘ntal s])eeies. 

In most cases the trees mentioned can be ])urchased from nursery- 
nu'n. Jn the event of expense proving an obstacle to adequate planting, 
the trees ean be raised from seed in an improvised nurst'ry on the farm. 
The seeds could be germinated in shallow^ boxes or tins about twelve 
months before the young tr(*es are required for planting. In frost-free 
areas June, July, and August are suitable months for planting out the 
young trees in their permanent locations. Horne protf*ction must, how¬ 
ever, be given to the plants in frost-suseeptible districts if midwinter 
planting is attempted. 

Ihxiteeting the young trees from stock is most important. If tlu* 
trees are planted near a boundary'' fence, it might be found most con¬ 
venient to erect a second inner fence to keep stock away from tlu.^ trees 
until they are high enough to be out of reach. Smaller farm stock, such 
as wliee]:), ean be let into the enclosure once the trees have attained 
4 saiffi(*ient height for their foliage to be above the reach of the animals. 

—TT. D. FranHs. 
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Plate 215 

Overseas boats loading wool at Hamilton R^ach^ Brisbane River 
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Plate 216. 

The Late Bosert Wilson. 
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iRemonam. 

ROBERT WILSON. 

Mr. llobert Wilson, Actings Under Secretary and Director 
of Marketing of the Departinenl of Agriculiun^ and Stock, 
di(‘(l on W(‘dnesday, 19th April, at liis home, Kirkland Avenue, 
Uoor])aroo. lie was actually the ex(‘(mliv(‘ head of the l)(‘[)art- 
nient, ])ut as be liad almost attained the retiring age when Ids 
pr(‘decessor, ]\Ir. Ernest Graham, died last year tlie p(‘rnianent 
appointment was not made. 

Tlie late ]\Ir. Wilson, who was ho years of age, was l)orn in 
llu‘ Logan River district, wliere liis father was engaged in (-otton 
and eane j)lanting, and sugar manufactures 

.Air. Robert Wilson was an old Rris])an(‘ (irammar Sidiool 
})oy. Upon leaving that scdiool and passing tln^ Public- Seu’vice 
examination, he was appointed to a junior position in th(‘ then 
infant Deiiailment of Agriculture and Stork. Hy sheer ability 
he rose step by step in tiiat department, in ])racti('ally every 
bramdi of whiedi lie sensed until he became its principal executive 
officer. In addition, be held at various times the secretaryships 
of impoidant eonferenc(‘s, such as those dealing with rust in 
wheat, and of the Board of Advice under tlie Diseases in Plants 
Act, the iVIeat and Dairy Board, and the Royal Gommission on 
Gentral Sugar-mills, also of the various annual agricultural con¬ 
ferences held in difl'erent parts of the State from lh97 to 1903. 

When th(‘ State Hansard stalf was short-handed, Mr. Wilson, 
will) was an (L\j)ert shorthand writer, capably lilh‘d 1h ^ vacan(*y 
until a permanent appointment <-ould be made. 

In January, 1935, iAlr. AVihsou was appointed Assistant 
Pudej* Secretary, assuming the administrative re.sponsibility 
und(‘r ministerial direction and by delegation from the Piuler- 
Seeredary of a great department with activities and intluenee 
covering rural industry throughout Queensland. De was a 
member of the Agricultural Bank lioard, Dc])uty Ghairman of 
the Rural Assistance (Farmers^ Rehabilitation Scheme) Board, 
and a mennber of the Dairy Prodiicls Stabilisation Board, He 
also was Government representative on the Butter and Ghees(‘ 
Boards, and other commodity boards operating under the 
Primary Producers’ Organisation and Marketing Acts, and 
related legislation. He frequently accompanied Ministers for 
Agriculture to the meetings of the Australian Agricultural 
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Council in the Soutli. For many years he v\as a member of the 
Royal National Agrieiiltural and Industrial Association. 

The late Mr. Wilson, who was a brother of a brilliant cavalry 
leader, Brigadier-General L. C. Wilson, served in the Great War 
with the 47th Battery, 12th Australian Field Artillery Bidgade, 
on the Somme during the B)lb-17 winter, through the autumn 
operations in the Yi>res area in 1917, and the subscspient winter 
campaign, also during the memorable events on the Somme and 
the Lys in the last y(‘ar of the war. lie was a vice-president of 
the State Sej*vjce liraneh of the Returned Sailors and Soldiers’ 
Imperial League of Australia. 

Mr. Wilson w as a j)rominent amateur e^ elist and rower, and 
also an administrator of those sports. lie was at various tinu‘s 
treasurer of tin* Que<‘nsland ('’yclists’ Fnion ; captain, s(^eretary. 
and treasurin’ of the Brisbane S<ifety Bicycle Ghd>; seendary, 
captain, and treasurer of tlu^ Gommereial Rowing Flub: a member 
of tlie Rowing Founcil, ami scdcndor of tlie Queensland Rowdng 
As^'Ociatiori 

In 1903 and 1904 lie was champion of the Brisbane Safety 
Bievele (dul). He won several Brisbane* Grammar Se'liool old 
boys' cycle races, and in 1900 was second in the Australian live* 
miles eliam[)ioiislup. 

He aho was a m(‘mb«*r of tlie champion eight crew (f llu* 
Commercial Rowing Club of 1909. He w’as a ground member 
of the Queensland Criek(‘t Asso(*iation, and a su})porter of Rugby 
feiotball. 

Winu'cver he was—in tin* D(*par1nu‘nt, in the* A.l.F., in 
sjiorts (in which for some yc'ars Ik* figur(‘d so })romim*ntly), and 
amongst his friends--the late ]\lr. Wilson w’as noted for his 
straight-foiwvardiK'ss and Ids unvarying courtesy. 

In official life* he lived n}» to the liighest id(*als of [uiblie 
s(‘rvi(*e. He was a friend of the junior officers, in whom lu* took 
an esp(*eial interest, guiding and intim‘ncing them in their (dioice 
of earc'cr in liranchcs of the Department for w’hieh they had a 
natural aptitude. His was an attractive personality, to wdiich 
occasional hashes of wdiimsieal humour were an additional charm. 
Those who had tin* yirivilcge of close association with him, 
officially and otherwise, revered him for the strength and 
simplicity of his eharaet(‘r, his unfailing fairness, and other 
fpialities of mind and heart which inspired both respect and 
affection for him. 
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Many hundreds of peojjh' in all walks of lifr attended the 
funeral on tin' afteinoon of 20th A]>ril, and a stream of jnotor 
vehicles almost a inih‘ in lenjjfth was a testimony of ])ubiie 
apinveiation of Mr. Wilson’s lon^r ptn-iod oi' servi<M‘ lo his 
native State and liis (jualities of eilizenship. Amon<^ tlie wc^alth 
of floral tributes was a wreath fi'oni fellow Di^ji'ers and inscribed 
“Mourninj^ the loss of a stanindi aJ»d well-beloved (-omrade.'^ 
The pall-bearers wei*e liripidier-deneral Wilson, M(‘ssi‘s. W. 
Preston, P. ^lePaskie, d. Smith, (\ d. MeKeoii, and II. J. 
FraMoiian. 

Among' an o^’erflowing congregation in th(‘ ehap<*l of the 
Alount Thompson (h'tnnatorium weia* lion. 1). A. (lledson ^repre^- 
senting the Slate Government), Air. K. B. Alalxn- fL('ader of 
the 0])position) and many other memb(*rs of Parliament, Mr. 
K. ]\ M. Short (Acting Pnd(*r-S(HM-(‘tary), and officco's of every 
branch of the DepartToent of Agri(*ultnr<‘ and Stoi-k. repr(*senta- 
tives of (‘\an’y other department of the Public Servic-e, of the 
Pniv(‘rsity of Queensland, of the Pouneil for Scicmtific and 
Imlustrial Res(‘arch, tin* t'ouncil of Agricultnrt‘ and as.so(*iated 
(Commodity boai’ds, lv\-st udents’ Assocdation of the i^in‘ensland 
Agi’ieuHui’al High School and Polh‘g(\ of the Stat<‘ S(n'vi(‘e Sub- 
branch of the K.S.S.I.L.A., and of the [)rof(‘ssionaI and commer- 
(dal life of the (dty, and of numerous sporting bodies. To 
Airs. Wilson and her young family and to other b<u‘eaved 
relatives our very dee]) sympathy is extended. 

The Mtnisfer's Tribute. 

“Air. liob AVilsoii, as he was known to all his associates, 
was a white man,” .said the Acting Alinister for Agrhndture 
and Stock, ilon, 1). A. Glcdson. “No oftieer of any dt‘partmeiit 
was more beloved than he by those with whom Ih' worked, and 
no one liad a closer grip of all branches of the Agrienltnre and 
Stock Department. He was ])ersonally known to and knew 
personally every oflu'cr. His association v\ith the Alinister with 
whom he served was alwmys the closest. lb‘ was not only an 
officer, lie was a kindly friend, and while I onl> had the op})or- 
tunity of seeing him as Assistant Alinistei* during his illness, 
his thoroughness and capable handling ol* all })roblems in the 
department were of the greatest assistance to nu' in taking over 
the responsible position which 1 now hold. 

“We all feel that we have lost a dear friend who will he 
hard to rejilaee, and desire to extend onr heartfelt sympathy 
to Afrs. Wilson and lier children in their great loss.” 



Summary of Position in Regard to the 
TicK’fevers of Cattle. 

Dr. JOHN LEGG, Animal Health Station, 
lyf OST stockowners arc aware that views rej^ardiiig tick-f<wer of cattle 
have been radically altered during: the last years; foi* whereas 
it was originally considered that oiih one type of tiek-fever (pirojdasm) 
was prevalent in (Queensland, it is now' known that 1l](*rf‘ aia^ three 
serious types and one practically harndess tyfx—making four altogether. 
All these findings have been the result of iinestigations earned out 
during the last f(wv years. 

Of the three serious types, two produee ‘‘redwater'’ in eatth\ the 
third docs not. The lenns “redwuder’' and tick-fever arc therefore not 
synonymous. One “redwater” type (piroi>lasm) lias been known to 
exist hero ever since ticks invaded th(‘ State; the second ‘‘redwntiu*’' 
type (babcsiella) was only discovered Ihive years ago. The third, or 
non-“r(‘dw'ater^’ (anaplasm), was diseovered five years ago. 

Further extensive observations have lieen earried out, particularly 
(luring the last twelve months, and these have brought to light some 
important facts. Briefly, some of these facts arc as follows:—The first 
type of redwater tick-fever, wliich was once thought to be the sole and 
only cause of our ti(*k-fever troubles in Queensland, is found to be 
relatively rare in outbreaks of lick-fever; tlic second type of redwater 
tick-fever is extremely common, and causes more than 90 per cent, of 
our losses; while the third, or non-redwater type, is like the fii^t— 
rare. It may be remarked in passing that this third type, although 
only associatcxl rarely with outbreaks in Australia, is usually very 
bad in other countries where it occurs, i.e., North and South America, 
Africa, and the East generally. 
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The campaign of inoculation has, therefore, to be directed mainly 
against the second type of redwater tick-fever, the other two tyi)es being 
ooinparativeiy less iinportant. 

It was originally found that if cattle were inoculated against the 
first tyi)e of redwater tick-fever (piroplasiu), they were usually resistant 
to the second type of redwater tick-fever (babesiella) when inoculated 
with the latter by means of the hypodermic syringe. Tlie resistance also 
lield fairly well when this inoculation was performed l)y the tick, but the 
variation among different cattle was such tliat quite often the resistance 
broke down. 

The original vaccine, therefore, which contained two types of tick- 
fever, i.e., the first redwater type of tick-fever (piroplasin) and the 
third non-redwater type of tick-fever (anaplasm), has been reinforced 
by adding to it the second redwater type (babesiella). 

This means that a more severe type of reaction may follow inocula¬ 
tion, which is a disadvantage, but it is compensated for by the advantage 
that the animal is more resistant after reacting. 

Many important facts have been elucidated regarding vaccination. 
It has been found that with reservoirs (bleeders) used fgr bleeding 
purposes for vacciiie preparation tlie ‘‘concentration’' of the parasites 
in their blood varies considerably, so that at times tiny may not 
produce ‘^reactions” in susce{)tible cattle. On the other hand, siiseep- 
tibh‘ cattle may completely fail to react, although the vaccine may be 
perfectly good, i.e., in these cattle the inoculation dof^s not ^‘take.” 
The reason wliy is not known, but it is important that it be rt'cognised. 
It also has been found that infection with any o! these types may com¬ 
pletely die out, evefi if the animal remain on tick country. Such an 
unimal again Ix'comes siisceptii)le. 

Another very important observation made is that there are numbers 
of cattle within the tick-infested areas which are continually bitten by 
ticks and, although susceptihle to the various tyj)es of ti(‘k-fever, they 
do not become infected, |>erhaps, over long ])eriods of time. This, of 
course, occurs mainly in the iiglitly tiek-infested country. 

It also lias been observed that groups of (*attle are very susceptible 
to inoculation with these various types oi* tick-fcnxvr iiarasites. 

All tliese facts make tlie preparation of a “standard” vaccine which 
will always produce a “good” reaction in susceptihle cattle with no 
or only a very low mortality and, at the same time, leave the animal 
resistant to all types of tick-fever a veiy diffiiuilt problem. In fact, 
from some points of view the problem is almost beyond solution, i.e., 
no one can measure the susceptibility of an animal before inocidatioii. 

Fortunately, the use of acaprin, a drug iirepared in Germany, has 
been found to be very effective against both types of redwater tick- 
fever. This drug is now used extensively. Owners inoijuiating should 
always have it on hand. They should use it without hesitation when 
tfie animal is seen to be sick. In many cases its effect has b(‘en almost 
miraculous. In bad cases it may be injected into the vein direct. Under 
the skin it does not cause the infection to die out, but if injected into 
the vein it may completely destroy the infection. But in a valuable 
animal the main point, for the time being, is to save its life. The animal 
can easily be vaccinated again. 
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The drug can be used equally well in both natural cases and severe 
reactions following inoculation, and no owner should attempt the inocu¬ 
lation of (‘attic without being in the position of obtaining the drug at 
once, should he reciuire it. 

The inoculation for tick f(n’^(‘rs and tlie (‘(mtrol of these diseases is 
being made as (effective as possible, but the condition under which cattle 
are maintained iii Queensland, i.<‘, lai'ge mobs and big areas, makek 
adequate supervision v(U*y diifK'ult. Much dep(Uids on the assistance of 
the ow7iers. 


MOLASSES AS A STOCK FOOD. 

The usv‘ ot molasses as a sUx'k food rtx'cived considerablt* attenlion 
during the Iasi dr\ spell in South-eastt‘rn Qu(‘ensland, when it was 
probably the most valuable and in(‘xi)ensive carbohydrate eomauitmte 
available. J)oul)tless this by-product of the sugar industry could be 
employed inueh more extensively than at ]>reseiit, for it is valuable not 
only as an a])})etiser and eonditioner, but as a source of carbohydrate — 
a most essential energy food. 

Tlie sugar industry is abh' to ku])])1\ large (]uantities of molasses 
annually. th(‘ only drawback being the (*ost oi freight involved in trans¬ 
porting it over h^ng distance's. There a\ou]<I be' no ditficulty in sto<‘k- 
owners ac<jinring large eonsignments of molasse's at £1 ]>(‘r ton at sugar 
mills, but some' provision for (*ontai!iers would be nec'cssary. 

Experiments hav(* Ixmui conducted al the Maekay Sugar Expc'rimeiit 
Station to (hdermiue th(‘ true value of molasst's as a ecuuMuitrated fec‘d 
for farm liorse's. All animals at that station n'a'ive tlu' following daily 
ration vdiile in Avork:—(dialfed eaiU' tops (eliop chop) or panieum grass, 
54 11).: molas’sc's (heavy), 6 lb.; linseed meal, d lb. 

The chaffed cai.e to]>s su])ply fmrtion of th(‘ nutrients as well as 
the bulk; the molasses ])rovid(\H the extra sugars, an emu-gy material; 
while linsei'd meal is an oxcx'lhmt scairee of ]>V(hein. 

The farm horse’s have done ])artieularly w(‘ll on this ration, and at 
the eone'lusion of Ww harvesting season \\(‘rc ui re'markahly good 
condition. 

Farmers might well eomj)ar(' the costs of this ration with one 
involving more expensive grains. This is partienlarly the case* in the 
sugar districts. 


HANDLING THE FLOCKS. 

Some hock-masters shoAV a tendency at times to leave 8hee[) too 
long in the one paddock. Tt is no rare thing, for example, to see sheep 
shorn, driven to a certain ])addoek, and left there until next shearing. 

Sheef) re'spond quickly to change of pasture, and the change is 
noticeahle both in the health and condition. 

A flock will often benefit, even if placed in a comparatively worse 
paddock than that on which it has been running for a brief period. 
On a breeding property, provision should he made for the ewes and 
lambs by sjxdling a paddock well before lambing time. Should rain 
fall while th(* x)addoek intended for the ewes and lambs is spelling, it 
is all to the good, as the sueeulent new growth so much to be desired 
for ewes and lambs will be in evidence. At weaning time there is 
again a necessity for fresh feed, for it should be fully-realised that as 
a weaner a sheep is going through its most tender period. Grass seed 
country should be left severely alone Avhere weaners are concerned. 




A Common Winter Defect in Milk and 

Cream. 

Now lliat (‘ooler vv(‘atb(*i’ is approachinjji, a Ihivonr (leftM-t whit^li is 
likely 1o be a fr*(‘<jucnt (ainse of troiibl(‘ in milk and cream is tallowiness 
-a (lefeet whirh, (.{(‘peiidino: uf>on its intt'iisity ami sla^a of devi'lopmeiil, 
is usually (leserilxMl as metalli(^, oxidised, oily, mealy, eardhoard, and 
‘P‘ai>i)y'' taint. Altlioujyrh tallowy and ivlated tlavours may be broimiit 
about by otber intluenees, they are usually Traeed to the exposure of milk 
i)roducts to rmdallie eontamination, notably copper from factory 
appliaru'es and iron from dairy faian equipment. 

The more eommon occ'urrenee of these faults in winter de})ends u])on 
the ability of minute traces of metals in solution in milk and cream to 
ae('{ lerate ('bemieal changes between the oxygen normally pres(‘nt in 
these li(jui(is and a certain constituent of biitterfat, Avith the formation 
of conqAOunds which impart the eharactei’isti<‘ tlavoui’s. Sneli low (*on- 
centiations as 0-2 part per million of copper and 1-5 i)arts ])er million 
of iron will impart an objectionable taint. In snmmer, when niicrol)iaI 
development is most active in milk, the dissolved oxygen is rapidly used 
up by the organisms for their own growth, and so they aetually lielj) 
to prevent the oiiKset of tallowiness. ’^fheir action in this single instance 
in retarding rather than T>rornoting the deterioration of milk and cream 
is in striking contrast with their usual belundoiir, as tluyy are responsible 
for almost all the major faults which occur in milk pT*oducts. 

The most up-to-date factory ])rocevSsing is quite unable to renovate 
tallowy cream, which, therefore, is always classed as second or ]>astry 
grade. Dairy farmers should look over all mtdal utensils with which 
milk comes into contact, and any from which the tin coating has worm 
off, or which shows sign.s of rusty patches, should be retiiiued if their 
condition warrants the expense. Any i)iece of equipment which is too 
old or in a state of disrepair which does not justify the imst of retinning 
should be immediately dumped. The (tontinued use of such unsatis¬ 
factory utensils during the winter months will almost eertainly mean 
degraded cream and substantial monetary loss. 
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LOW PRODUCTION COST. 

Many dairy farmers supplying milk have cows capable of giving 
more than the one or two gallons they produce, but an owner is often 
sceptical as to whether the extra food required will be paid for out of 
increased production. 

A simple trial lasting a fortnight will show how to rearrange both 
feed and production. Arrange for those cows which can be reasonably 
expected to produce more to get the extra feed. It should take the form 
of concentrates. A simple mixture for the production of an extra gallon 
is 3 lb. of maizemeal and of high-quality meat meal. Gradually bring 
the animals under test on to the full feed—usually a week is adequate. 
Test over a further week. 

The cost would not exceed sevenpence daily per cow. The increased 
yield in terms of cash than determines w^hether the particular cows under 
test are worth the extra feed. If they are, then it may pay to pension 
off low producers and apply the cost of their food to the purchase of 
eoncentrates for the proved animals. 

In practically all cases, the food for two half-gallon cows or one 
one-gallon cow costs more than the extra feed which is to produce an 
extra gallon from a better milker. 

The saving in labour is also worth consideration. 


THE STRAINING OF MILK. 

On the most carefully managed farm, a certain amount of visible 
<111*1 finds its way into the milk. The term ''visible dirt” covers such 
matter as dust, cow hairs, flies, and manure, as distinguished from 
bacteria, wkich are not visible to the naked eye. Bacteria may be 
present in milk which appears perfectly clean, fresh and pure—and their 
presence may not be realised until souring begins several hours after 
'Contamination. If visible dirt is present in the milk, however, bacteria 
will be there also, hence the necessity for straining through a suitable 
strainer. The cotton wool disc type prescribed by the Dairy Regulations 
is preferable to any other. It can only be used once, and there is no 
risk of contaminating fresh supplies of milk, as sometimes happens with 
a cloth strainer which has not been properly washed. 

It is better to keep visible dirt out of the milk than to strain it 
Dut. Early straining is better than last-minute straining, for to some 
extent the longer dirt is allowed to remain in the milk the greater will 
be the number of organisms passing into the liquid. The process may 
be understood more (dearly by a rough analogy with making a brew 
of tea. If the tea leaves are removed soon after the addition of the 
hot water, the tea remains weak. If they are stirred in the teapot, or 
left for any length of time, the brew becomes much stronger. Similarly, 
if dust and dirt are left in the milk, undesirable bacteria, with which 
•every particle of dirt is teeming, pass into the milk and increase the 
tendency to early souring. 

The milk from each cow should be removed immediately milking is 
completed and tipi)ed through the straining disc into the receiving tank 
above the cooler. It will not require a second or even a third straining, 
for one straining, together with proper cooling, will be sufficient to give 
the milk a satisfactory keeping quality. 
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COMFORT FOR COWS ON COLD NIGHTS. 

The dairy farmer who nigs his cattle during wintry weather usually 
reaps the advantage of an undiminished cream return. Many other 
farmers would like to follow suit, but are deterred by the cost of buying 
a good wann rug. There is no reason, however, why a farmer so placed 
should not make his own cow rugs. All that is required are the necessary 
number of corn sacks, a ball of twine, a packing needle, and ordinary 
ingenuity. 

A warm rug can be made out of tw^o corn bags, but for a big beast 
three bags might be necessary. Split the bags down the seams, sew them 
together, and place on the cow. After getting the right fit, cut off a 
strip of bagging so that the rug will not hang too low. This strip cut 
off* may then be folded and sewn to the rug as a thigh strap. The front 
of the rug is then fitted by turning up the corners and sewing them to 
the sides of the rug. This strengthens the rug and obviates the 
necessity for cutting off the spare portion, which the cow would other¬ 
wise tread on. Neck and other fastenings may be easily fashioned to 
make the rug comjfiete. 

This home-made rug will keep the cow Avarm, and after a few days^ 
wear will become practically waterproof. The i*ug can be slii)p(M off and 
on quite easily, and it is advisable to remove it e\'ery day, except in 
bleak or rainy weather. Each cow’s name may l)e painted on its own 
rug. Rugging will certainly increase winter milk production. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF THE BULL. 

The bull should be kepi away from the rest of the herd in a 
separate run securely fenced and provided with water and shelter. A 
small service yard and a crush to facilitate the handlingof tlu^ l)u]l when 
necessary, shoidd also be provided. 

The advantages gained by ket‘ping llic bull away from 11 k‘ lieid 
are :— 

1. halving can be regulated. 

2. It is easier to decide wdiether or not the cow is in calf. 

:b Tlie bull’s services are controlled and not wasted. 

4. There is less likelihood of the cows having lo return to the bull. 

If tlie run is placed well away from a public road any annoyaiii'e 
caused by a neighbour’s cows breaking into the bull or tlie bull breaking 
out is avoided. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 

Subscribers are asked to kindly notify changes of address to this 
Department without delay. 
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Name anil Address 


Name o{ Hatchery j 


Hreeda Kept 


'Q. Adler, Tinana No\or<iro 

JP. J. Akers, Kigbt Mile Plains Rlmsdale 
£. J. Blake, Rom wood Sunn>ville 


J. Cameron, 0\lo> (Central 
M* H. Campbell, Albany Creek, 
Aspley 

J. L. Carnck & Son, Manly load 
Tingalpa 

N. Cooper, ZiUmero road, ZiUmere 
B. Corbett, Woombye 
T, G. Crawford, Stratford 
Bixon Bros , Wondocla 
Bev. E. Eckert, Head street, 
Laidley 

Elks & Sudlow, Boorwah 
W. H. Gibson, Manly road, 
Tingalfra 

Gisler Bros., Wynmim 
G. Gnce, Lofh Lomond 
«r. W. Gnce, Loch Lomond 
Mrs. M. Gnllmeier, Mount View, 

Milrnan 

C. & C. E. Gustafson, Tannymorel 


Cameron’s 
Mahaca Poult r\ 
Farm and 
Hatchery 
Craigard 

GraeeviUe 
Labrena 
Rho Isled 
Dixon Bros 
Laiiliey 

Woodlands 

Gibson’s 

Gisler Bros 
Kioma 
Quarrmgton 
Mountain View 

Bellevue 


J, McCulloch, Whites rood, Manly | Hmdes Stud 

j Poultry Farm 

A. Malvine, junr., The Gap,, Alva 

Aahgrovo 

-H. L. Marshall, Kenmore . | Stonehenge 

W. J Martin, Pullen vale . | Pennington 


A. Miller, Racecourse road, 
Charters Towers 


Hill view 


I White Leghorns, Austialorps, 
Rhode island Reds, and 
1 Langshans 

White Leghorns and Australorps 
WliiU Lt ghorns, Austialorps, 
White Wyandottes and Rliode 
Island Reds 

4uHtralorps and White Leghorns 
Mhito Leghorns and Australorps 


I Wluto Leghorns 
White Leghorns 

White Leghonis and Australoips 
Rhode Island Reds 
White Leghotiis 

J Australorps, White Leghorns, 
and Langshans 

' Australorps and White Leghorns 
1 White Leghorns and Australorps 

^ White Leghorns 
White Loghoms 
White Leghorns 
Austialoi ps 

Australorps, Wlnto I^eghorns, and 
Rhode Island Rods 
Wliite Leghorns, Australorps, 
and Brown Leghorns , 

White Leghorns and Australorps 

White Leghorns and Ai^tralorps 
Australorps, White Leghorns, 
and Langshans 
White Leghorns 
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Healthy Birds and Healthy Profits 
thanks to KRAFCO 


Copy the methods of the most successful 
poultry farmers in Australia 

From ail over Australia come reports of consistent successes with Krafco. Readers 
are amazed at the improvement in the growth and survival of their birds. Egg 
farmers have noticed the greatly increased stamina and reduced mortality. 

Why does Krafco make all this difference? In what ways is it superior to other 
milk ingredients ? 

Firstly, Krafco is a milk sugar food in which the most valuable elements of milk 
in poultry feeding have been concentrated and dried into a creamy, free-flowing 
powder that will not lump up. 

Secondly, Krafco possesses super quality protein (i.e., milk albumen) of high food 
value and maximum digestibility, rich In lime and other mineral salts. 

Thirdly, Krafco is the poultry farmer's purest source of Vitamin B2, the indis¬ 
pensable factor that promotes growth—and makes profits grow, too. No Forcing— 
The superior quality of Krafco protein (Lactalbumen)—rich in egg-producing and 
growth-promoting Amino acids—means a full supply of eggs for hatching, but does 
not force production. 


KRAFCO 


_^70% LACTOSE- 

abUHDAHT 

VITAMI^^ B2. 


KRAFT WALKER CHEESE Co. Pty. Ltd., 
74 Eagle Street, Brisbane. 


''Springfield^^ 

Amazing Success 

In the 1938-39 Wynnum Laying Test, Springfield Stock 
won Cup for highest aggregate score —all breeds. In 
public laying competition during the previous 4 years, 
birds from this farm laid, in 350 days—307, 304, 302, 
292, 290, 276, 272, 270. No other breeding farm In 
Queensland can show such an achievement for consistent 
high production. Order your day-olds now from this 
superb stock. Supply limited. 

Day-old Chicks, £3 10s. per hundred; 
Day-old Pullers, £7 per hundred. 
Reduction 400 or More. 

Full price list on application. Freight and packing free. 
Live delivery guaranteed anywhere. 

SPRINGFIELD POULTRY FARM 

Government Re«itterea Stud Poultry Farm (H. A. Springall) 

TINGALPA, QUEENSLAND 


o • 

SCORES 
ANOTHER 
Wl N ! 


23 
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Bred to 

Lay - - - Bred to Lay 

Craigard White Leghorns 

Bred from mature, trap-nested Hens 

Hatched - 
Right - - 

Priced - - 
Right - - 

• 

Member of 
Queensland 
Hatcherymen's 
Association 

Specialised breeding from heavy layers of 
2-oz. eggs. Hardy active hens mated to 
selected cockerels produce our sturdy, healthy 
chicks. Day-olds, mixed, £3 5s. per 100; 
Pullets, £6 10s.; and our well-reared started 
Pullets, 3 and 6-weeks' old, at £8 10s. and 
£11 per 100. 

J. 

L. GARRICK & SON 

Craigard Registered Hatchery 

TINGALPA, BRISBANE 



MAY TO SEPTEMBER DELIVERY 

ralorps—per 100 White Leghorns—per 100 


Australorps—per 100 White Leghorns—per 100 

Pullets. Unsexed, Pullets. Unsexed. 

£7 0 0 £3 15 0 £6 7 6 £3 10 0 


REDUCTION on Orders over 300 FREE DELIVERY to any Railway 
Station in Queensland 

Buyers please note that we GUARANTEE SAFE DELIVERY to any Railway 
Station in Queensland, and that the above prices include all 
delivery charges to their nearest Railway Station 


JACOBS, “SUCCESS” POULTRY FAI 

i*'. Vimiera Road, EASTWOOD 
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Kame and Addrera. 


Name of Hatchery. 


Breeds Kept. 


F. S. Monisoii, Kenmore 

Mn. H. 1. Mottram, Ibis avenue, 
X>ea.gon 

J. W. Moule, Kureen 
D. J. Murpliy, Manner 


S. V. Nornp, Beaudesert Road, 
Cooper's Plains 

H. W. & C. E. E. Olsen, Marmor 


A. C. Pearce, Marlborough 


E. K, Pennefather, Oxley Central 
G. Pitt, Box 132, Bundaberg .. 


J. Richards, Atherton .. 

C. L. Schlencker, Handford road, 
Zillmere 

A, Smith, Beerwah 
T. Smith, Isis J unction ., 

H. A. SpringaU, Progress street, 
Tingalpa 

A- J. Teitzel, West street, Aitken- 
ville, Townsville 
W. J. B. Tonkin, Parkhurst, 
North Rockliampton 
W. A. Watson, Box 365, P.O., 
Cairns 

G. A. C. Weaver, Herborton road, 
Atherton 


T- Westerman, Handford road, 
Zillmere 

P. A. Wright, Laidley 

B. H. Young, Box 18, P.O., 

Babinda 


Dunglass 

Kenwood Electric 
BLatcheriea 
Kureen 
Ferndale 


Norup’s 


Australorps, Brown Leghorns, 
and White Leghorns 
White Leghorns 

White Leghorns and Australorps 
White Leghorns, Brown Leg¬ 
horns, Australorps, . Silver 
Campines, and Light Sussex 
Wliite Leghorns and Australorps 


Squaredeal 

Poultry 

Farm 

Marlborough 
Stud Poultry 
Farm 


Pitt’s Poultry 
Breeding Farm 

Mount View 
Poultry Farm 
Wmd3aidge 


White Leghorns, Australorps, 
Black Leghorns, Brown Leg¬ 
horns, and Anconas 
Australorps, Rhode Island Reds, 
Light Sussex, Wliite Wyan- 
dottes, Langshaiis, Khaki 
Campbell and Indian Runner 
Ducks, and Bronzewing 
Turkeys 

Australorps and White Leghorns 
White Leghorns, Australorps, 
Langsliane, Rhode Island Reds, 
and Brown Leghorns 
White Leghorns and Australorps 

White Leghorns 


Endcliffe 

Fairvjew 

Springfield 


White Leghorns and Australorps 
White Leghorns and Langshans 
White Leghorns 


Teitzel’s 


White Leghorns 


Tonkin’s Poultry White Leghorns and Australorps 
Farm 

Hill view ,, White Leghorns 


Weaver’s Stud 
Poultry Faim 


Zillmere 


Wyandottes, Indian Game, 
Barred Rocks, Australorps, 
White Leghorns, An^'onas, 
Rhode Island Reds, BufE 
Orpingtons, Black Orpingtons, 
and Buff Leghorns. 

Australorps ajid Wliite Leghorns 


ChiQowdeane .. Brown Leghorns, White Leghorns 
and Australorps 

Reg. Young’s .. White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns 
and Australorps _ 


NEW REGISTRATIONS. 

Following is a list of those who have applied for the registration of 
their hatcheries up to the 24th April, 1939:— 


Name and Address. 

Name of Hatchery. 

Breeds Kept. 

<r. Caspaney, Kalamia Estate, Ayr 
Dr. W. Crosse, Musgrave road, 
Sunnybank 

W. J. B. Foxwell, Coomera 

F. Haseman, Stanley terrace, 
Taringa 

€• Bk»dges, Kuraby 

H. K. Roach, Wyandra .. 

Evlington 
Brundholme .. 

Foxwell’s 

Black and White 

Kuraby 

Lum Burra 

White Leghorns 

White Leghorns, Australorps, 
and Rhode Island Reds 

White Leghorns and Australorps 
Australorps and White Leghorns 

Anconas and White Leghorns 
White Leghorns and Australorps 
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EFFECT OF CLIMATIC CONDITIONS ON 
DIFFERENT CLASSES OF POULTRY. 

Two classes of birds are generally used by comniereial farmers— 
light breeds, such as Leghorns, Anconas, and Minorcas; and heavy or 
dual-purpose breeds, such as Australorps, Wyandottes, and Rhode Island 
Reds. 

Light breeds, as a rule, are of a ^'highly strung” nature, and very 
susceptible to climatic changes, particularly during the early periods of 
production. Rains and cold snaps will invariably che(*k production w^ith 
this type of bird. This is particularly noticeable if the birds are not 
housed under the intensive system. If false moults are to be avoided, 
the highly strung nature of the birds also makes it inadvisable to alter 
their locatio)i until they have settled well into prodiietion and until 
spring approaches. 

If, for any reason, light breeds have to be handled before the middle 
of, say, July, go about the work quietly and, if at all possible, work only 
in the afternoon, for most of the birds to lay on tliat day wall liave done 
so by then. 

The diial-i)urpose breeds, on the other hand, are more docile and 
quiet. They are not so easily disturbed by climatic changes during the 
early laying stages, but are more susceptible to heat, as many dual- 
purpose birds lay on fat. In selecting breeders, select against this 
characteristic and choose the most active, alert birds. Greater liberties 
can be taken with dual-purpose breeds in relation to change of quarters, 
hut do not wmrry them or shift them during eai'ly winter, as they arc 
not immune from false moults. 


NUTRITIONAL REQUIREMENTS OF POULTRY. 

Poultry-raisers as a whole have a very fair idea of the i)rinciples 
and practice of feeding, and take into consideration factors w^hicli make 
for efficient and economic production. 

The present-day values of cereals may induce some to depart from 
old and accepted practices in order to reduce costs. There are three 
points, however, that must not be lost sight of, if the best results are to 
be obtained and the general health of the stock maintained—viz., the 
vitamin content of the ration, the protein content, and the quantity 
supplied. 

Yiiamins ,—Vitamin A is of outstanding importance at the present 
juncture, for a shortage in the ration may cause outbreaks of nutritional 
roup as well as lowered egg production. The feeding of yellow maize 
and green feed ensures a sufficient supply of this vitamin. 

On most poultry farms during the winter months green feed is not 
identiful; consequently under normal circumstances the loss due to a 
shortage of maize cannot be overcome. It is therefore of paramount 
importance that the poultry-raiser should make a special effort to supply 
the birds w^ith good succulent green feed. Green feed is the cheapest 
form in wdnch the birds' requirement of this vitamin can be supplied. 
In eases where home-grown feed cannot be obtained, poultry-kaisers 
should use at least 10 per cent, of good green lucerne chaff or meal in 
the mash fed to their birds. 

Protein ,—To obtain the maximum economic production, laying birds 
should have in their ration (i.e., grain and mash) a total of approxi¬ 
mately 15 per cent, of crude protein. Maize has about 10 per cent- and 
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REPEAT ORDERS—The Acid Test of Quality 



Over 60% of orders received by Mahaca farm last season came from former customers. 
What further guarantee should be necessary ? No " Bought Eggs" used for the supply 
of chicks. 

"MAHACA" DAY-OLD PULLETS 

WHlTi LEGHORNS; AUSTRALORPS: i 

£7 per 100 £8 per 100 

M. H. CAMPBELL 

Albany Creek, BRISBANE Phone: STRATHPINE S4 aecffiarm 


Phone: STRATHPINE S4 




ASSOCIATmi 


DAY-OLD CHICKS 


From B.W.D. Tested Stock 
Single Mated Pens Only 

Minorcas, per 100 . . 

Brown and White Leghorns, per 100 
Australorps and Rhode Island Reds, per 100 


Phone 


A 


EARLY DELIVERY ASSURED 

Order NOW from 



£ s d 

4 5 0 

3 10 0 

4 0 0 


M6734 


GEEBUNG 


BRISBANE 
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DAY-OLD CHICKS 

AUSTRALORPS ONLY, £4 per 100 
PULLETS AVAILABLE AT DOUBLE ABOVE PRICE 
COCKERELS, £2 per 100 

lOs. deposit with Order. Packing and Freight free^ and safe arrival guaranteed. All 
breeding stock has been blood tested. Sexing Is done only by 
certified sexer, and guaranteed 90 per cent, accurate 

ORDER EARLY FROM THE AUSTRALORP SPECIALIST— 

H. S. HODGEN 

102 BRIDGE STREET, TOOWOOMBA Phone 840 


MENGE L^S CONSISTENT AUSTRALO RPS 

TYPE PLUS EGGS 

Winner Type Prize, N.U.P.B.A. Test, 1936-7. 

Second Aggregate, Winter Test, W.D.P.C., 1936-7. 

Second and Third Singles, W.D.P.C., 1936-7. 

Third N.U.P.B.A., and Third W.D.P.C., 1936-7 

Aggregate. Second Highest Egg-Weight of all 
Breeds, W.D.P.C., 1935-6. 

Every female bird trap-nested its entire life. 

Six birds entered in 1935-6 Test, all of which 
qualified for Government Sealed Ring. 

DAY-OLDS - £4 per 100 
PULLETS - £8 per 100 

True to Type Custom Hatching, 10s. per 100 egg* 

N.U P.B A. 37-38 CERTIFIED BLOODTESTED HATCHERY. 

CON J. MENGEL'S HATCHERY, as, 


It's the Layers that are the Payers— 

Buy Yours in Safety from 

CAMERON'S POULTRY FARM, OXLEY 

GOVERNMENT REGISTERED HATCHERY 

White Leghorns have the unique distinction winning singles, N.U.P.B.A. 
Tests, Mount Gravatt 2 years in succession, 1935-6, 1936-7, and latter 
year type (breed, character, and quality Prize) Male Birds heading pens 
200 to 307 eggs. Chicks, £3 10s. Pullets, double above price. Free 
metropolitan or railage paid. Safe delivery guaranteed. 

Proof, satisfaction. Over 80 per cent, of orders already booked are from 
customers of previous season's stock. Government Tested for B.W.D. 




JOIN THE ARMY OF SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 

By Buying your Chickens this season 
from Zillmere " Still-air " Hatchery. 

Government Registered Hatchery No. 3. 

The entire flock is trapnested and every bird on the farm has been blood-tested by Officers 
of the Department of Agriculture against B.W.D. (the disease which causes great losses 
in chickens). 

Our teams of Australorps have won the N.U.P.B.A. Egg-laying Competition for 1937-38 
and 1938-39. Our long experience in breeding'* of stock is your safeguard when buying 
from us. Booking orders now for delivery June to October. We Pay Freight. 

Australorps—D.O. Pullets, £8 per 100 White Leghorns—£7 per 100 

D.O. Chicks, £4 per 100 £3 10s. per 100 

ZILLMERE STILL-AIR HATCHERY V. Westerman, Prop?ietor. 
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LAIDLEY 
Day-old Chicks 

A Good Investment— 
Langshans, 

Australorps, 

White Leghorns 


In 1937 our Australorp Pullet won 
the Winter Test, Wynnum; laying 85 
eggs in 92 days. In Wynnum Test, 
1938-39, our Australorps gained first 
place trios with 771 eggs, and first 
singles with 284 eggs. White Leg¬ 
horns, third place with 738 eggs. 
Langshans, second 1937-38, A.Q.V. 

WRITE FOR PRICE LIST TO— 

E. ECKERT 

LAIDLEY, 'Phone; 107 


Day-old Pullets 

and Chicks 


Queensland's old-established and reputable 
breeder of high-producing, quality stock, 
every bird on the farm having been Blood- 
tested. An opportunity for poultry farmers 
to procure chicks from a high-class Stud. 
(Stock recommended by A. E. Kristensen, 
New South Wales Poultry Expert.) 


Chicks. 

£ 

100 

s. 

d. 

£ 

50 

s. 

d. 

£ 

25 

s. 

d. 

£ 

12 

s. 

d. 

White Leghorns 

3 

10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

2 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Brown Leghorns 

4 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Black Leghorns 

4 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Anconas 

4 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Aust-ralorps 

4 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Rhode Island Reds 

4 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

15 

0 

White Wyandottes 

Freight and 

Packing 

Free 

1 

15 

0 

0 

18 

0 

Day-old Pullets, double 

above rates. 

Cockerels, 

Light 

Breeds, 

Mixed, £1 

per 

100; 


Heavy, £2 

A. E. MENGEL 181 Campbell Street, Toowoomba 


POULTRY MEN 

Let a 

SPECIALIST 
sell your Poultry 

Phone: B6135 


NORM. MALE 

Little Roma Street, Brisbane 
handles 

ONLY POULTRY 

Personal Attention—Prompt Returns 
FOR BEST RESULTS and HIGHEST 
PRICES consign to Brisbane's leading 
Poultry Salesman 

NORM. MALE 

Poultry Auctioneer and Salesman 

Little Roma Street, Brisbane 




Book Your 
Next 

HOLIDAY 


AT 

"Stellamaris" 

Marine Parade, Coolangatta 

First-Class Accommodation, Home 
Cooking, 300 feet Glassed-In, 
Verandas, Hot and Cold 
Water, Locked 
Garages 

Mrs. F. NASH, Proprietress 
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wheat about 13 per cent, of x>rotein. Wliere maize has been used exten¬ 
sively and is replaeetl with wheat it may be desirable to reduce slightly 
the protein content of the ration. This is most etusily brought about by 
a slight reduction in the meat meal fed. 

Generally speahing, however, the protein-ri(hi meat meal is not over¬ 
fed, and its greater use is advisable in certain (ureumslances. This is 
])artieularJy so in the case of the poultry-raiser who feeds extensive 
(quantities of skim milk to his birds. With the approaeli of winter the 
milk supply will proba])ly diininisli. In such cases tiie loss of protein 
of animal origin in the form of milk should be supplemented with meat 
meal. 

Quantity. —ri'oviding Die right kind of food is being used, ecHniomic 
j)roduetion is only possible by fec'ding the birds all they will consume. 
Do not be alraid of making your birds unduly fat. The good jyroducer 
will convert the food suiijified in exceSvS of recpiirernents into eggs. 

Dirds which cannot do this should be culled and sold for table pur]:)oses. 


MARKING EARLY LAYING PULLETS. 

'the marking of early laying pulhds provides a practical method of 
S('lection where the trap nest is not used. 

Records obtained by trap nesting in various i)arls of the world show 
that.- 

(1) Early laying pullets are, as a rule, tlie higln^st producers; 

(2) Birds that lay late into th(‘ autumn and are late in moulting 
are also high iiroduccrs. 

^\s the early layers and late moulters are high producers, a marking 
system will assist in distinguishing l)etw(‘en pro(ital)le and unprolltable 
fowls. 

In one convenient systevm of marking, a coloured leg band is placed 
on the left shank of all ])ulh'ts Diat start to lay before six months of age. 
A hand of another colour is attached to the left shank of pullets starting 
to lay when six and seven months of age, and a third ('oloniT'd l»and is 
us(h 1 for fowls which commence to lay in the eightli month. Pullets 
tliat do not lay until after the eighth month siionld be clinrinated from 
tb(‘ flock, or k(‘j)t in a pen liy tbemselvcys, and forced for egg production. 

Pullets w]ii(*li are early layei*s show tlie folloAvdng cliaracteristies:. 

(1) A large red comb; 

(2) An active disposition and a ravenous appetite; 

(3) Ivoominess betweeu the keel and p(dvic boincs; 

(4) An occasional disapx)earance of Die yellow coloration round 
the vent in some yedlow shanked variet ies. 

In small docks, individuals showing the above characteristics may 
be caught in the nest and then marked. 

During the following season, all fowls that were marked as late 
maturing the previous autumn and moult in December, January, and 
Fehruaiy can be culled. All the early laying birds and those that moult 
after 1st March may be kept for layers or jilaced in a special breeding 
pen and mated to a male known to have come from a high laying hen 
that has been trap nested. In this way the egg production of the 
offspring may he raised. 

The method outlined is simple and, if properly employed, mil raise 
the level of production in a dock. 
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Control of Army Worms. 

Early action should be taken by any farmer who notices even a 
small army worm infestation on his farm. 

•I'he eggs are laid by the parent moths, and if the catei’pillars hatch 
in any numbers they cluster or group into bands or armies, hence the 
name*‘'army worm.’’ They feed over tlie ground outwards from the 
original centres of infestation, and in a typical attack they form a dense 
line or band of caterpillars slowly advancing in a face over a grassland 
or through a crop, often eating the foliage down to ground level. Tlie 
typical array worm food plants include pasture grasses, fodder crops, 
and grain crops. 

Wlnai full grown, the caterpillars enter the soil and change to the 
chrysalis from which later the moth emerges. Second generation eggs 
may then be laid. As a general rule, an outbreak runs for a few 
weeks, at the end of which natural parasites take charge, but, in that 
period, considerable damage both to pasture and crops may occur, and, 
for that reason, control measures should always be commenced imme¬ 
diately the caterpillars are seen. 

The most effective control measure requires the use of poison bran 
bait. This should be lightly broadcast along and for a width of about 
6 feet in front of the advancing line of army worms when the attack 
is on grassland. What little of the bait that remains on the baited strip 
after the caterpillars have fed on it will gradually trickle to ground 
level out of reach of stock. In the meantime, however, stock should be kept 
from the baited area, and, in any case, it must be remembered that the 
bait should be lightly and thinly broadcast, otherwise there may be some 
danger to stock. If the suitable precautions are taken the bait, however 
involves no risks. If the bait is applied to a standing crop such as Sudan 
grass or panievum which is to be fed off or cut for fodder, then some of 
the poison dakes will lodge in the foliage and may constitute a danger. 
Therefore, in baiting for an army worm infestation that is invading a 
crop, the following procedure should be adopted. A strip shouljcl be 
scythed through the crop just in front of the advancing army worms 
and the cut plants removed or raked aside to expose bare ground. 
If practicable the soil in this strip area should be stirred. The poison 
bran bait may then be broadcast on the strip of bare ground. 
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The bran bait mixture consists of 25 lb. bran, 1 lb. paris green, 
4 lb. molasses, 2 gallons water. The bran and paris green sliould be 
thoroughly mixed together dry. The molasscvs should be dissolved in 
the water. The sweetened fluid should then be poured on to the bran 
in a suitable mixing vessel and the whole thoroughly mixed to a moist, 
loose, friable mash. 

If paris grecm is not immediately available and stocks of arsenic 
pentoxide are on hand, the latter poison may be substituted. Only 
I lb. arsenic pentoxide should be used to 25 11). bran, and in this case 
the poison should l)e dissolved in a little hot water and then added to 
the molasses solution which is then mixed into the bran. 

Both paris gr(*en and arsenic*. j)entoxide are ars(*nical poisons; 
stoc'.ks should, tiierefore, be stored with care and the mixing vessels and 
hands should be carefully washed after preparing and using tin* bait. 

In special circnnnstances it may be desired to use a spray for the 
control of army worms. Excellent results have been obtained with a 
crude oil emulsion. Idiis spray is non-i)oisonoiis to animals, but it will 
kill both the caterpillars and the treated ]>ortion of the plants. If 
us(*d it should be sprayc'd on tlu^ strip of pasture or fodder plants that 
is heavily infested, and, x>i‘oferably, the spraying should be carried out 
in the warm j)art of the day. 

The crude oil emulsion is pi*ei)ared as follows:—Half a in>und of 
hard soa]) is dissolved in a gallon of water by boiling; the container is 
then removed from the fire and 2 gallons of enide oil is immediately 
added to it. The mixture is then stirred vigorously and churned by 
means of a spray purny) for five to ten minutes, d’he stock solution, 
vvlien properly emulsified, looks like strong milk coffee. P’'or use, the 
solution is diluted one part of stock to seven paids of water. 

Although the spray formula is given, it must be pointed out that 
in most eases involving the control of army worms the bran bait method 
is the most satisfactory. In eases of dense infestation, several repeat 
sprayings would be necessary in order to deal witli the bands of 
caterpillars reformed from the stragglers. 


CROP ROTATION. 

Rotation of crops is generally nece.s.sary in most systems of farming 
if the fertility and j)hysica] condition of the soil are to be maintained. 
Apparently, every crop requires some i>articular combination of plant 
foods, and by growing the same crop season after season on the same 
soil, a depletion of the main plant foods required l)y that crop results. 
Hence, after continuous cropping for some years, yields may become 
unprofitable. By growing different crops in rotation, the productivity 
of the soil may be maintained or even improved in the case of naturally 
inferior types of soil. 

Rotational systems vary with the climatic conditions and the range 
of profitable crops. 

Crops used in rotational systems in various parts of the w^orld 
are frequently grazed off by stock, or harvested for fodder. Any 
accumulated manure is thus returned to the land. Where such system’s 



ms 




^re practised, the orgaiiic iiiatter plaughed in as dung assists in main¬ 
taining the soil in a satisfactory physical condition. Where stook- 
jraising is less important, a green manure must be included in rotations, 
which include nitrogen-requiring crops, to obviate any excessive deple¬ 
tion of nitrogen and organic matter. If climatic conditions are suitable, 
crops such as cowpea, soy bean, clovers, and other legumes can be grown 
and ploughed under as green manure. Such green manuring usually 
increases the yields of the following crops. 

In dry areas, green manuring has not proved so beneficial, as the 
organic matter decomposes rather slowly. Long fallows have therefore 
been developed, particularly in wheal-growing districts. When the 
crop is harvested, the land is ploughed as early as possible and left in 
^ rough vstate to trap all subsequent rains. If the crop is strixiped, the 
standing straw should be burned before ploughing, otherwise it may be 
difficult to obtain a compact seed-bed, and there is some risk of the 
following crop being deprived of nitrogen. 

Crop rotation has received little attention in Queensland, because 
of the natural fertility of soils which have onlj^ been cultivated for a 
comparatively short period. Climatic conditions have also favoured 
the cultivation of a particular crop within a well-defined area. As a 
result, crops such as wheat, cotton, peanuts, and arrowroot are more or 
less confined to districts which have proved suitable for their successful 
production. 

The need for a more diversified farming system, using a variety 
of crops in rotation, is clearly necessary in some old cultivations where 
•S]>ecialisation in one crop has both decreased fertility and impaired the 
physical condition of the soil. 

Properly devised rotational systems can be exi>eeted 1o yield larger 
crops, to ensure economy in the use pf manures, and generally result 
in the more profitable working of the available land. 


CROPS FOR WINTER AND SPRING FEED. 

For winter and spring feed in eoastal areas wliieli usually have a 
fair winter rainfall, the winter cereals, wheat, oats, barley, and rye, 
are strongly recommended. If these crojis are combined with a legum(‘, 
such as iield peas or vetches, the nutritive value of the fodder is greatly 
enhanced. 

Sowings of these erops may be continued during May. If seasonal 
rains are delayed, sowings may be extended until early in July, but with 
such late sowings the crops will only be available for a short period. 

In the absence of seed drills, broadcasting is usually adopted, 
’Sowing the legume first, and discing or ploughing it under, following 
with the cereals, which are bix)adcast and harrowed in. 

Suitable varieties are:—Wheat—Florence, Warren, or Warehief; 
•oats-™Sunrise, Belah, or Algerian; barley—Skinless. Florence wheat, 
30 lb., combined with Dun field peas at the rate of 20 lb. per acre, has 
proved a suitable mixture, as both are early maturing. Algerian oats, 
lb., combined with vetches at the rate of 20 lb. per acre, make also 
II suitable combination, particularly for early sowing, as this mixture 
is considerably slower in maturing than the former. The early maturing 
varieties of oats, such as Belah and Sunrise, may also be sown with field 
oeas if desired. 
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If individual crops are sown, the following rates of seeding per acre 
are recommended; wheat 60 lb., barley 50 lb., oats 50 lb., rye 50 lb., 
field peas 40 lb., vetches 30 lb. 

The crop should be cut and fed direct to stock as, where grazing 
is practised, wastage occurs through tramping. 

Rape may also be grown now and during the winter months to 
X)rovide an abundance of succulent feed for both sheep and pigs. Rape 
is not so suitable for dairy cattle, because of the taint which it may 
impart to milk, and to its tendency to induce bloat. 

Rape may be sown early in May, drilling in 4 to 5 lb. of seed per 
acre. Broadleaf Dwai-f Essex is the best variety. 

The root crox>s, mangels, sugar beet, Swede iurnips, and kohl-rabi, 
may also be sown on land which has been well prepared. 

A ‘'Planet Junior^’ cultivator and seeder is a xiscful implement 
for this work, the seed being sown in rows 2^ feet apart, and the plants 
being thinned out to 1 foot intervals. Sow mangels and sugar beet at 
the rate of 5 to 7 lb. per acre, Swede turnips 2 to 3 lb., and kohl-rabi 

2 lb. _ 

QUEENSLAND SHOW DATES, 1939. 



May. 



July. 

Ulnfkall 


8th and 0th 

Bowen 

,5th and Cth 

Jtoma 


9th to nth 

Avr 

7th and 8th 



10th and 11 th 

ricvcland 

7th and 8th 

Brand ('sort — 



K‘ik Hhow’ and Oampdratt 7th and 8th 

Show 


10th and 11 th 

Townsville 

10th to 13th 

Ihjslinirn's 

Carnival 

12th and 13th 

Kainbour 

13tli to 15th 

Miirgon 


nth to 13th 

Rosewood 

14th and 15th 

Barraldinr 


loth and 17th 

Charters Towers 18th to 20th 

‘Chtouiori 


lOth and 17th 

Laidli‘y 

19th and 20th 



10th to 19th 

Maleny 

20th and 21st 

Mitehpll 


17th and 18th 

Innisfail 

20th to 22nd 

Ga;\ lid ah 


17fh and 18th 

('aims 

25th to 27th 

Biriaubandi 


19th and 20th 

Gatton 

2.5tli to 27th 

lUackbuft 


19th and 20th 

t'aboolt lire 

28tli and 29th 

Warrill View 


20th 

Tally 

2Sth and 29th 

Ki}ki\ an 


19<h and 20th 



Charleville 


24th and 2r)th 



Bigffrnden 


25th and 20th 


August. 

Gynipio 


25th to 27th 

Atlicrton 

1st and 2nd 

St. George 


20th and 27th 

Crowds Nest 

2iid and 3rd 

Kalbar 


27th 

Pnie Rivers 

4tb and 5th 

Maryborough 

30 th 

and 31st May 

Home Hill 

4th and 5th 



and Ist dune 

Ingham 

4th and 5th 




Roval National, Brisbane 14th to 19th 


June. 


.lericho 

25th and 26th 

Biloela 


lat and 2nd 



Lowood 


2nd and 3rd 


September. 

Ohilders 


5th and 6th 

Imbil 

Ist and 2nd 

Booimh 


7th and 8th 

Oanungra 

2nd 

Bundaberg 


8th to 10th 

Pomona 

8th and 9th 

Wo wan— 



Rocklea 

9th 

Show 


8th and 9th 

Mount Tainborinc 9th 

Kodeo 


10th 

Beenlcigh 

22nd and 23rd 

Oin Gin 


12th and 13th 

Malaiida 

27th and 28th 

Gladstone 


15lh and 16th 

Southport 

30th 

Bockhainpton 


20th to 24th 

Ithaca 

30th 

Toogoolawuh 


23rd and 24th 



Mackay 


20th to 29th 



Kilcoy 

30th June and Ist July 


October. 

Proserpine . 

30th June and 1st July 

Nerung 

6th and 7th 
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Handling of Citrus Fruits. 

Tlio e.stiiiu of oilrus fruits will soon bo in ])rot;r(‘Ss, and for 
so\ora] works tf) ooino ij^rowors will be eliiefiy (‘onet'rnod in the marketing 
of th(‘ir crops. 

(Vnc in Die handliiif^ of citrus fruits pays the t?ro\vor liaiidsouiely. 
Rou^h handlini: contriliiitcs towanls waslaj^o losses in export fruit and 
in fruit b(‘in^ held by local inarkids, idiiidly biM'ause of ^>*reen and blue 
inould.Sj which arc fatniliar to ev#‘ry citrus-^rowei'. 

Tliesi^ moulds arc fungal parajsit(‘s disseminated ])y means of spores 
whicli ^ain entrance to the fruit mainly throu^di liruises and skin 
ab^asion^. 

The healthy unbroken skin of tlie oran^o is proof ap^ainst almost all 
decays. 

Abrasions ma\ be caused durinp: piiddntr operations by the finger 
nails of careless pii^kers, or by allowing tlie clipjicrs to cut into or prick 
the rind of the fruit when cutting the stem. 

By tlic use of clipfiers with cup-shaped blades and roinub^d points, 
there is no e.xcuse for the fniit being clipper-cut whilst the gloves on the 
hands wdll prevent finger-nail injury 

All stimis should be cut off short and smooth, otherwise they are 
likely to puncture the skin of other oranges during handling. 

Another source of damage is protruding nails on the inside of the 
picking boxes, the points pricking info perfectly good oranges, causing 
punctures through which spores may enter. 

The picking boxes should be well made; the internal surfaces of the 
boxes should be finished smooth to avoid friction during transit of the 
fruit from the orchard and the packing shed. 

It is not only necessary for the orchardist himself to be careful, but 
he must also see that his employees are not negligent. 
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This is to announce the new 

SUNSHINE 

DIESEL 

ENGINE 

It is a 4-cycle type with single cylinder, 
totally enclosed, cold starting, vertical 
engine, with automatic lubrication. 
Operating on the 4-cycle principle the 
Sunshine Diesel Engine is a genuine full 
diesel, not semi-diesel or a modification 
of a kerosene or petrol engine. Totally 
enclosed it is designed to give ready 
cleaning facilities. The valve mechanism, 
big end bearings and oil sump are easily 
accessible by removable inspection plates 
or covers. Renewable chrome cast iron j 
cylinder liners are fitted. The cylinder | 
head carries the valve precombustion 
chamber and the injector. The head can 
be removed for cleaning the piston or 
grinding In the valves. i 

The fuel consumption Is low and it will j 
run on any standard diesel distillate fuel 
oil. j 

For cold starting on the Sunshine Diesel a j 
simple pad saturated with a mixture of oil I 
and petrol is Inserted in the air Intake 
passage. The volatile mixture so produced 
makes the easiest starting in all conditions. 
The 3-horse-power engine starts on full 
compression, but on the 5-horse-power size 
a relief compression cam Is provided to 
enable the engine to be cranked easily. 



For further particulars, prices, terms, &c., 
write-— 

H. V. McKay Massey 
Harris (Qld.) Pty. Ltd. 

SUNSHINE SECTION 
118-124 Stanley Street, South Brisbane 


Stop the 

FRUIT nr 

with 

LUROTOX 

Lurotox is based on Sodium Fluosili- 
cate—a new and effective fruit fly 
bait. When it is consistently, system¬ 
atically, and correctly applied it will 
kill female flies before they reach the 
egg-laying stage, and will result In 
very considerable control of flies. 

Non -injurious to trees. 
Safe and reliable. 

Lurotox dissolves readily in cold water 
and is sprayed or splashed with a 
brush on to the foliage of fruit pro¬ 
ducing vines and trees at intervals of 
six days from six weeks before 
maturity until two weeks after 
maturity of all ripe fruit. Get further 
facts from us about Lurotox which is 
priced at 2s. 6d. per packet in 20 
packet case lots, or 2s. 8d. per packet 
for smaller quantities f.o.r. Brisbane. 
Cash with order. 

A.C.F. & SHIRLEYS 
FERTILIZERS LTD. 

Little Roma Street, Brisbane 
Causeway Junction, Townsville 
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III the packing shed most growers make some provision to ensure 
cleanliness; nevertheJess, tliere are some wlio do not appreciate the 
obvious necessity for hygiene. Occasionally uncovered buckets and tins 
are observed containing mouldy fruits in various stages of breakdown 
wliicli are allowed to accumulate from day to day. Wliere this occurs, 
those responsible for the cleanliness ot the shed fail, apparently, to 
realise the enormous number of si)ores produced from mouldy fruit 
which are dispersed in the form of “mould dust'' capable of reproduc¬ 
ing the same decay in all ])unctured and bruised fruit witli which it 
comes in contacit. It is essential tliat all wastt^ and reject fruit winch 
accuTnulates during each day's work slioiild be <‘fl'ectualJy destroyed daily 
by buiaiing. Moreover, a frequent washing of the floors of the i)aeking 
shed with a i per cent, caustic soda solution or other suitabh* fungicide, 
will reduce mould contamination within the shed. 


TOMATOES IN FROST-FREE AREAS. 

Growers in the frost-fr(‘e areas along tlie Xorlii and South Coast 
distri(‘ts will soon be busy witli successive iilantings of toinato(‘s. 

The tomato does well on several tyt>es oT soils provided they are 
^V(•11 (irain(‘d, althougli a ricdi loamy soil is pn^ferable. Th(‘ idants should 
b(‘ well su[)j)li(‘d witli jilant foods, but slioiild not be 1oo liberally treated 
wilh nitrogen], which will tend to |)roduee a large plant throwing late 
fruit. Fertilizers shoidd be rich in phosphoric acid and ])otash, with 
just sufficient iiiti'og’eii to firodure a good but not over-luxuriant growth. 
A ('omplete huiilizer can lie made up as follows;— 

420 lb. snlphale of ammonia 
700 lb. superphosphate 
060 lb. boiK'dust 
560 lb. sulphate of potash 

2,2401b. (used at the rate of from 3 to 5 ewt. iiei* acre). 

The method of planting will be det(*rmined by the system of training 
to lie adopted. Where trellising or staking is to be praedised, tJie rows 
may be 3 feet apart, and tbe plants in the rows from 15 to 18 inches 
apart. The rows should, if possible, rmi north and soutl]. When not 
staked or trellised, the I'ows require to be at least 4 to 6 feet apart and 
the plants 4 feet apart in the rows. 

The tomatoes may be trained on a trellis or staked. In the latter 
instance, stakes 5 feet long are di-ivcn into the ground alongside eaeli 
plant when they are about 1 foot in height. As the ])lant grows, the 
lateral growth produced from the axils of the leaves is removed. Further 
growth is thus liinit(‘d to single or double stems, which are tied to the 
stakes at intervals. 

Pruning tends to promote the formation of flower clusters and the 
setting of fruit. When several flower clusters have been produced, the 
leader or leaders are checked at one or two leaves above the last flower 
cluster. 
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The plants should receive regular attention, and lateral growth 
should be restrained until it is time to cheek the leaders. In this way 
the energies of the plants are directed towards the growth and maturing 
of the fruits and the tendency to shed first blossoms and fruit is reduced. 

Trellising or staking, together with pruning, permits the maximum 
amount of light and air to reach the plants, thus decreasing their 
susceptibility to disease. 


CABBAGE-GROWING FOR MARKET. 

The cabbage is one of the most important vegetables for the market 
gardener. It grows best, in the cooler districts, but by carefully selecting 
varieties the crop may be grown in most parts of Queensland. 

The seed should be sown in beds of well-drained, deeply and 
thoroughly worked soil. The soil, if heavy, sliould be improved by the 
addition of sand or decayed vegetable matter; if poor and sandy, the 
addition of a loamy soil or welbrotted manure will be beneficial. 

The surface of the bed should be fertilized and firmed, and the seed 
sown thinly in shallow drills about 4 inidies apart. After sowing, mulch 
the bed with well-rotted leaf mould to prevent excessive evaporation of 
moisture. 

The seed-bed must be watered regularly, for a check in the growth 
of young seedlings is often followed by unsatisfactory results. 

When large enough to handle, the seedlings should be thinned to an 
inch apart, for if grown too thickly they develop into long, spindly, weak 
plants. 

Shading during the hottest part of the day is often necessary, but 
tills shade should be removed as soon as the plants are strong enough to 
withstand the heat. Overshading also produces spindly jilants. Approxi¬ 
mately 1 lb. of seed will provide sufficient plants for an acre of cabbage. 

In about six weeks the young phnits should be large enougli for 
transplanting. They may then be hardened off by restricting water 
supplies for a day of two before their removal to the field. Transplant¬ 
ing should be done in cloudy or showery weather, but if weather condi¬ 
tions are unfavourable the young seedlings should be watered in, and, 
as a further jirecaution, the top half of the leaves may be trimmed off 
to lessen transpiration until the root system is established. 

Loosening of the soil in the seed-bed with a fork before lifting the 
plants helps to save many of the small roots. If the bed has been well 
soaked previously, the plants will lift with a ball of soil adhering to the 
roots, which will help to keep them moist. 

The roots of the young plants should be kept damp after removal 
from the bed, and this may be done by standing them in a bucket 
containing a puddle of soil and water. 

In planting, a hole is first, made in the ground with a dibble—an old 
spade or digging fork handle is suitable. The hole should be only deep 
enough to allow the roots of the seedling to reach the bottom of the hole. 
Turn in a little earth, and then draw the plant slightly upwards before 
pressing the soil firmly around it. This ensures that the main root will 
not be doubled up. 
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The plants should be in rows 3 feet apart; in the rows the smaller 
varieties should be spaced 2| feet and the larger varieties 3 feet apart. 
The growth of cabbages should on no account be checked. Regular 
cultivation and watering are, therefore, essential. 

The right varieties should be selected for different timers of the year. 
Winter-planting types should be early and (prich maturing. 

In the cooler areas, seed of the early varieties is sowui during auluinn. 
IMain crop varieties are sown between August and Di^cember. The coastal 
districts are best suited to the winter crop. 

Cabbage should be marketed as soon as possible after cutting, and 
only good ffrm-h(‘arted vegetal)les should be sent for sale. Care in 
handling is essential, and when placed in bags for railing they should 
be packed as ffrmly its possible. 

Recommended varieties are :— 

Early .—Early Allhead and Early Drumhead, both of whicli are 
large, early, and rpiiek growc'rs. 

Main Cro}K —Suceession is the most popular vai'iety, and may be 
groAvn almost any time. It is a good large Drumhead type. 

^UT'chead is slightly larger than Succession. It is hardy, and may 
be planted closer in the rows, as it has f(‘W(U‘ outside leaves. 


PARSLEY. 

Parsley Avill grow almost anywhere and on any kind of soil which is 
not of too stiff' a nature, although a partially shaded ])osition and a riclu 
moist soil suit it best. Being a biennial, it must be sown each year in 
order to provide a continuous supply. It should be sown twice a year— 
in Mareli and April for use in winter and spring, and again in August 
and September for use in summer. Seeds may be sown in shallow drills 
in the open ground, and the seedlings thinned out to about 6 inches 
apart. It frequently happens that parsley is sown too thickly and early 
thinning is neglected, with the result that the plants run to seed prema¬ 
turely. Instead of sowing a continuous row, drop a few seeds along the 
drill at 6-ineh inteiwals, and Avhen the seedlings have developed several 
leaves remove all but the strongest plant in each grouj). 


PARSNIP GROWING. 

Although the i)arsnip is a native of England and must therefore be 
classed as a temperate climate vegetable, it may l)e grown with reason¬ 
able success in the tropics during the winter season. 

Soil for growing this vegetable should be deep, rich, and free. A 
good sandy loam gives excellent results. The soil should be prepared 
some months previously by trenching or cultivating deeply, and incor¬ 
porating a heavy dressing of stable manure. Organic manures should 
never be applied in considerable quantities immediately before planting 
this crop, as they frequently induce forking of the roots. At the end 
of the wet season the ground should be thoroughly worked up and reduced 
to a very fine tilth. The seed is then sown thinly and veiy lightly 
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raked over, after which the soil should be rolled or well packed down 
with the back of a spade along the drills. The packing is necessary to 
ensure close contact between the seeds and the soil. A light covering 
of old horse manure well crumbled or old sawdust will assist germination 
by preventing the eaking of the surface soil. 

As soon as the seedlings are well up, tliin them out where they are 
overcrowded and whtm about 4 to (> inches high thin out tinally to about 
8 inelK's apart. 

Parsnip seed is usually of ratlier i)oor germinating capacity, and is 
practically useless unh'ss quite fresh. 


WALNUTS. 

Walnut trees grow wadi in the cooler i>arts of (iiKamsland wh(*re 
there is a plentifid water supply and deiqi and well-drained soil. Tiie 
trees art* ornamental and shady, and then* is a good demand for the 
nuts. Tlie tre(‘s sliould be planted in August or Se{)temb(n* about 
30 feet a])art. For a few' years after planting, all the training ne(H‘ssa,ry 
is to cut out crossing limbs ami to to]) th(‘ most vigorous shoots in order 
to form a w^ell-balaiiced tree; subsequently, little ]u*uniiig is necessary. 
Seedlings may be raised in a nursery bed and planted out wluui twelve 
months old, but as these may take many years to come into bearing [iiid 
may not bear large crops of good nuts, it is more satisfactory to buy 
worked trees of tested varieties (Wilson's Wond(‘r, P^’resliford Gem, and 
Fran(|uette are reeommend(‘d). Tlie nuts fall to tlic ground w’hen ripe, 
and to prevent ]oss(‘s 1)y rotting sbould bt* gatlu'red fiMspiently and 
[)roperly dried beroi*(‘ bagging. Nuts to l)e vised for se{‘d sbould ])(‘ 
gathered as soon as tliey liave fallen from the tree, and soakcal in wuite!* 
for a week ;just before i)lanliiig. The best tim(‘ to i)]aiit tlie seed is 
about tlie middle of July. 


SELECTING NEW BANANA AREAS. 

With tile apju’oacli of wiuttu', int<‘Mding liauana-gi’owi'rs wamld be 
well advised to giv(» serious ('oiisideraliou to the seleetion of the areas 
shortly to he felled for the 1939 jilantiiig. 

Of late years, bananas have lieen grown extiMisively and fairly 
suceivssfnlJy on inferior forest country, luit, in most instances, a snitalile 
aspi'et, assisted by good cultural methods, has been the eliief factor 
towards success. 

Th(^ b(‘st asp(*et, of course, is the north-cast or northerly slope, w^ith 
standing timber on all four sides to give the necessary shelter from strong 
winds, and these aspects ensure the maximum amount of winter sunshine. 

With sites facing any further into the east than north-east, great 
eaT‘e should lie taken that, as far as possilile, the area is sheltered from 
tlie cold south-east winds. An efficient wdndbrtmk on the south sid(‘ of 
an east(‘rly patch should, therefore, be provided for in the eh^aring plan. 
Th(‘ site chosen should be so situated that tall timlier or hills at tlie 
top of the proposed area will not shut out tlie wdnter sun at an early 
hour. 
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A north-westerly slope is preferable to south-eiist, south, or south¬ 
westerly slopes if lieavy belts of timber block the strong wc^sterly winds. 
Many good bananas have been grown on westerly slopes of this descrip¬ 
tion, ehietiy because the areas in question receive the sun during the whole 
of the afternoon. 

All southerly slopes should be definitely avoided, more particularly 
if there is open country for any distance around the i)roposcd area. 
Much more timber will have to be felled than actually re(iuired for 
planting, to obviate the long vshadows which standing timber at all 
close to the pat(‘ii throw over the plantation. Tlie lindttal period during 
which they are exposed to the sun is the chi(d‘ o)).ieetion to ail southerly 
slopt's. 

A good warm-sloi>e planiation will produce' from two to three 
bunches 1o (*V('ry one on tie' eol(l-slo|)e areas. Production ('osts, paidi- 
eularly to the growc'i* on h/ased ground, (*nt(‘r so lai‘g(‘lv into tlie ])ictur(‘ 
that inb'mling growers with a choi<*e of ground should always (‘lioose a 
warm situation to gain the best I'esults. 


BANANAS IN AUTUMN. 

Dining autumn trashing is an important job in lh(‘ plantation, for 
it botli minimises black end and antliraciiose trouble, and allows the free 
ac(*ess of air and sunsliim', the lattm* being of tlie gr(‘at('st value dining 
('old weather. 

ii*ashing stimulates tlu' rati* of smio'i* growth, and some growers, 
ev<‘n though their areas ai’e on unprott*('ted windy slopes, claim that 
autumn trashing is jirefi'rable to trt'atim'nt at the end of the winter. 

In young plantations where growth lias been slowg and in which 
tlie plants are now (-ariying their first bunch, an ajiplii'alion of fertilizer 
ivonld be lieljifnl. A suitable dressing would be l i lb. of siipei’phospbate, 

1 II). of snlpliato of ammonia, and from h to 1 lb, ot‘ miniate of potash 
ajiplied ja'r stool and well ineorjiorated with the soil, ^siich a dressing 
siiould lui\'(‘ bi'en applied during IMarcli, but growers who neglected to 
treat their (ilantation, or whose area has sutfered a setliack through 
weath<‘r eonditions, will find an applieation lati'r on very beneficial. 
Without some sucli assistance, it is quite iiossilile that fruit thrown 
during April will take six months to mature. V’ery slow-matuiing fruit 
is, of eonrse, undesirable. 

In the older plantations, heavy f(*rtili/er apjilications may be 
unprofitable. ..\reas wliiiii are not remiinei*ative slionld, tliei'ofore, be 
('radieati'd if the financial prospects do not warrant their further 
maintenance. 

It is well worth while tagging a few bnnclies tbronghont the whole 
of the plantation, these tags carrying the dati' on which llic buneb is 
thrown. When the bunch is (Uit tlie ])eriod of development can very 
easily be calculated. In this way the grower can find out which section 
of the ])lantation produces more rapidl\'. Thesi' ansas will, of (murse, 
be the most profitable. 

Tlie marketing of immature fruit is undesirable. If necessary 
during winter, the top band on the buneli should show traces of colour.* 
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Growers with exposed plantations should, as cooler weather 
advances, bag their bunches to protect them from the cold. The fruit 
from bagged bunches matures fairly rapidly, and is ver\’ much l3etter 
in quality than unprotected fruit. Second-hand bags may be used for 
the i)urpose, but any cost involved is amply repaid by increased returns 
to the grower. 


RIPENING OF BANANAS. 

To ripen bananas on a large eommereial scale a proi)erly ronstnicted 
room, or rooms, w^itb insulated walls are neeesKsary. Probably the most 
convenient size for such a room wamld be 12 feet long by 8 feet wide 
by 7 feet 6 indies high, such measuremenls allowing for 100 cases 
capacity. Factors that must lie taken into consideration wiien building 
ripening rooms are insulation, air circulation, ventilation, cooling, lieat- 
ing, and humidity control. Details are set out in tln^ C.S. and f.P. 
Bulletin, No. (J4, which is available to anyone interested. 

To rijKvn bananas for home (M)nsiimpti(m, or a small kx-al trade, is 
an entirely dilferent ])ro])osition. l)ire(‘tions covering siieli worlv are as 
under:— 

Allow the fruit to beconu' fully matured ]>rior to cutting. After 
harvesting, cut the hands off and allow them to drain for hour. 
Obtain a 50-lb. tea chest or similar box. Stand it iijion two pieces of 
3-feet by 2-inch timber to pemiit a current of air to pass bet ween it and 
the floor. Pack the hands of bananas carefully round the inside* of the 
chest, being sure to leave the centre 0 {)<‘n. Next, place a small liandful 
of carbide in tlie centre of the chest and covcu’ over in a imunitu* that 
makes tlie inside of tlu; chest or box as near to airtight as possilile. Two* 
or three thicknesses of c-anvas, or four thi(*knesses of (su'n sajdcs, are 
usually sa tisfaetory. 

Take the covering off after sixtemi hours and rediarge by ])la(*ing 
another small handful of carbide on the floor of the chest. Pec-over it 
and allow it to stand for a furthei* twelve to sixteen houi'S, after which 
uncover it and the fruit then will be almost ready for sale. If not 
quite ready cover it, but w^ithout carbide. 

In very warm weather, only one apiilieation of carlhde may he 
necessaiy. Ventilating the chest after sixteen hours is very necessary. 
Keep the chest in the shade away from the dirind. rays of the sun. 


VARIETIES OF APPLES AND PEARS. 

Orchardists in the Staiithorpe district who may be planning a 
planting jirogramme for the coming season are advised to place their 
orders w^ith reliable nurserymen without undue delay. Early ordering 
ensures early delivery of the young trees. 

As regards varieties to plant, the Granny Smith is likely to lie the 
best commercial apple for many years to come. If reasonably well 
treated, it will give a good crop every year. 

Some growers are inclined to think that the market will be over- 
loaded with Granny Smith apples when young trees already planted 
come into bearing. This is not likely to happen. 

The Stanthorpe Granny Smith is equal to if not superior to any 
grown in the Commonwealth. The keeping qualities are good, and far 
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more should he cool-stored than at present. Stanthorpe apple-growers 
should try to supply the requirements of their own State with Queens¬ 
land-grown apples as long as possible by using the available cold-storage 
facilities. 

If tlie Granny Smith crop in the Stanlljorpe district were doubled, 
or cA^en trebled, there should be no difficulty in marketing the fruit at 
existing or even enhanced prices. 

In addition to the Granny Smith, Avhieh should bo the main variety, 
Delicious, Lalla (Red Delicious), Winesap, and Red Statesman are good 
types. 

Red Statesman and, in addition, Dougherty are eminently suitable 
for the late '‘private ordertrade. Growers Avho specialise in this 
trade should eater for their customers oA^er as long a period as is possible. 
Stocks are fre(}uently exhausted long before they should or need be, and 
tlien supplies have to be drawn from elstiwhcre. 

The Gravenstcin is a. good early dessert apple Avell worth growing. 
On account of its susceptibility to gnarl or twist, it is advisable to grow 
a scaffold tree of another strong-growing variety, sueVi as Delicious, and 
th(*n rework Avitli Gravenstcin scions from selected trees free from the 
trouble. 

GroAvers should he Avary of planting new A^arieties of apples. 
Generally it is a good plan to ])lant only standard varieties and let 
sonieoTK' els(i do the experimenting. Thougli new varieties may have 
good eliaracteristics, they are seldom better than those already grown, 
and being unknown to the trade or the householder the fruit is viewed 
Avith suspicion and is difTicult to market. 

As regards i)ears, tlie best (iommereial varieties are Williams Bon 
<'retie:n, Packhams Triumph, and Beurre de Box—all are good groAA^ers 
and eropper.s. 

The Winter Cole is a late-maturing variety which is popular in the 
other States. Stanthorpe growers should, however, limit their ])laiitings 
of this variety on account of possible fruit-fly attacks at the end of the 
season. — JJ. St. J. Pratt. 


THE "ORPHAN" TREE. 

Alauy failures are observed where replacements are made in a bearing 
deciduous fruit orchard. Frequently, the young tree remains like an 
unwanted orphan and shows only stunted growth. If it is to catch up 
to the other trees and lill in an unsightly and unprofitable blank space 
in the orchard, careful attention must he given to all details in its 
management. 

The main causes of failure are:— 

1. The lack of natural plant food for the young tree. 

2. If the old replaced tree died from the attaclvs of some parti¬ 

cular diseases, the replant may be attacked in turn and suffer 
an initial setback. 

3. Searching roots of adjacent trees may compete successfully 

with those of the young tree for the available plant food. 

4. Lack of attention. 

When digging out the unhealthy tree, carefully remove and burn 
all the roots together with the tree. Leave the hole open and exposed 
throughout the winter, and just prior to planting in spring fill with a 
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load of virgin soil to which may be added some well-rotted animal 
manure. Virgin soil is obviously richer in plant nutrients than soil 
which has been (*ropped exhaustively for some considerable time. 

The young tree is very often forgotten and does not get the neces¬ 
sary attention at the riglit time. Weed growth may tend to elioke it, 
but this diiliculty can be simply overeome by the use of an old fertilizer 
bag. The bag is opened out and, after making a cut in the middle, is 
slipped over the young tree. This makes iui excellent mulch A\}rich 
keeps down weed growth in the vicinity of the tree and conserves tlui 
moisture so necessary for its pi’ogress. 

THE SUGAR BANANA. 

The sugar banana has been grown profitably for all the 'Mmncir' 
trade markets in Queensland. Small, sweet, and delicatel}^ tlav oui'efl, 
this fruit claims many staunch supporters. 

For the production of this banana deep, vvai’m alluvial ilats, favoured 
witli a generous rainfall or watci’ed by irrigation, are most suitable. 
As with other varieties, good drainag(‘ is essential. As the sugar banana 
possesses a slender stem, damage by wind must be guarded against, and 
where there is no permanent windlirejdc it is wairtli wiiile establishing 
one at the time of planting. For this pui'pose douhle border I’ow’s of 
lady fingers or sugar banana plants may b(" ])lan1ed 7 feet apart in the 
row and 7 feet between the rows. The sjuieings in the inner row should 
actually lie betvs'ecn the spaeings in the outside rcuv—i.e., planted 
according to the se])tuple sysi(uu. Tliese two rows close (juit-kly in 
towards each other and rapidly form an effective windbreak. Of (‘ourse, 
the planting of a permanent windbr<.‘ak of suitalile trees w^ouhl ]m‘ far 
more valuable on account of their permanency, pro\ ided tlie cultivatcu] 
area is reconditioned from time to time. 

Prior to planting, the soil sliould he W’^orked to a depth of at Ic'iist 
12 inches and reduced to as line a tilth as possible. The holes for the 
young plants in the plantation area should be 14 feet ai)art, 15 inches 
deep, and 18 inches square. The rows should be lined out as straight 
as i.)ossible each way, thus allowing the greatest eonveiiieiuM^ in working 
horse-drawn cu 11i vating implemcuts. 

Opinions dilfer somewiiat in the mat to* of selection of planting 
material, but g(‘nerally a vigorous young sucker al)Out 4 feet high dug 
from a matured stool is most favoured. The lop portion of the sucker 
should be removed, leaving a plant of 3 i'eet in height to place in the 
hole. The plant is placed in position witliiii tlie liole and sul’iicient 
surface soil x^kic^'tl in around it to till approximately tw'o-thirds of the 
aetual cavity. The rest of the eavity is lilled in gi*adually as the ground 
is cultivated during the ensuing A car. According to tlie quality of the 
soil, one or two followers are allowed to (*ome away, and, normally, tlie 
first bunches wull he harvested seventeen or eighteen months after 
l^lanting. 

Farmyard manure ap^ilied judiciously to sugar banana yilantations 
will repay the grower handsomely. Liglit horse-draAvn implxvraents are 
satisfactory for cultivating, and green crops, sueli as Poona and field 
peas, are excellent soil invigorators, provided they can be turned back 
into the soil at the correct time—i.e,, w'hen still very soft and succulent. 

As the sugar banana is usually marketed in the bunch and the fruit 
possesses a thin, dfdicate skin, special care in handling is neee.ssary in 
order to obtain the best market returns. — E. P. iruUams, 
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The Fruit Market. 

.). li. OKKGOKY, Instructor in .Fruit I’acking. 

HP HE raijLs still continue, the soil being thoroughly soaked for the first 

time in many yeai's. The .feeling of all sections of tlu^ community 
is now one of optimism. 

Prices for all fruits are maintaining high levels. Pinea|)ples are in 
shoi’tcr supply and values have risen. Choice bananas arc sidling well at 
high values. Custard apples are in full supidy. Pri(*es dropped to 2s. 6d. 
per lialf-bushel, but returned to 3s. 6d. and 4s. during the last week of 
A jnvil. Early lines contained a high percentage of green fruit. This type 
of fruit often causes a dr'op in ])rice during tlie early part of the season. 
Papaws ai-e also being ])laced upon the inarket in a too gree]i condition, 
making sales difficult. Apples are returning satisfactoiy prices. Some 
exc(‘lleiit lin(‘s of Stanthorpe Granny Smiths have been received and sold 
at satisfactory prices. On the other hand, good fruit has been spoiled by 
the inclusioji of infei*ior g'rades. ..Mixiul fruit will oidy realise the value 
of th(' poorest grade in tlie case. 

Avo(‘ados are coming on to the market in increasing quantities. 
Many growers art* sending this fruit when it is only half-matured. 
Nothing will ruin tie* develo]'>ment of th(‘ jnibli<‘ tast(' for tliis fruit more 
(piickly than following such a ])ractic(‘- 

Pj'ices for all J'ruits at tlu' end of April \V(*r(‘:— 

TROPICAL FRUITS. 

Bananas. 

Bri^lxine .—Cavendish : Small, 5s. 9d. to 11s. bd.; sixes. 9s. to 13s. bd.; 
sevens, 9s. (id. to 17s.; eiglits, 14s. to 17s.; nines, lbs. 

AShyd>n’/y.-'~(kivendi.sh : Sixes, lbs. to 18s.; sevens, 18s. to 20s.; 
eiglits and nines, 20s. to 22s. 

Melbourne, —Cavendish: Sixes, 14s, to lbs.: sevens, lbs. to 18s.; 
eights and nines, 18s. to 21s. 

Pineapples. 

Brisbane. —Smoothlcaf, 4s. to 7s. per case. Is. to os. ])er dozen; 
Ivi])ley, os. to 8s. per case. Is. to 4s. bd. pin* doz<m. 

SfjdHeij.— .Smoot lileaf, 7s. to 10s. per case. 

Melbourne. —Smoothlcaf, 10s. to lbs. per eavse. 


Papaws. 

Brisbane. —Yarwim, 6s. to 8s. tropical ca.se; Gnnalda, 4s. bd. to 5s. 
bushel; Local, 2s. bd. to 3s. 6d. bushel. 

Sydney. —8s. to 12s. tropical case. 

Melboiirne. —14s. to 20s. tropical case. 
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Custard Apples. 

Brisbane. —2s. 6d. to 4s. half-bushel. 

Sydmy. —2s. to 5s. half-bushel. 

Melbourne. —7s. to 9s. half-bushel. 

Monstera Deliciosa. 

Brisbane. —3s. to 5s. per dozen. 

Avocados. 

Melbourne. —14s. to 16s. half-bushel. 

Oranadillas. 

4s. 6d. to 6s. bushel case. 

OTHER TROPICAL FRUITS. 

Rosellas, 2s, 6d. to 3s. 6d. sugar bag. 

CITRUS FRUITS. 

Oranges. 

Brisbane. —Commons, 4s. to 7s.; Navels, 6s. to 10s.; Specials higher. 
Sydmy. —Queensland Navels, 10s. to 15s. 

Mandarins. 

Brisbane. —Emperor, 10s. to 12s.; Fewtrell, 5s. to 10s.; Scarlet, 
8.S. to 10s. 

Melbourne. —Fewtrell^ 10s. to 12s. 

Grapefruit. 

Brisbane. —6s. to 8s. bushel. 

Sydney. —8s. to 12s, bushel. 

Melbourne. —10s. to 15s. bushel. 

Lemons. 

Brisha/)ie. —Locals, 4s. to 7s.; Byrnestown and Gayndah, 8s. to 14s.; 
Specials higher. 

Sydney. —Queensland, 10s. to 15s. 

DECIDUOUS FRUITS. 

Apples. 

Brisbane. —Jonathan, 8s. to 12s.; Cleopatra, 8b. to 10s.; Granny 
Smith, 7s. to 12s.; French Crab, 8s. to 9s. 

Sydney. —Granny Smith, 9s. to 11s. 

Pears. 

Brisbane. —B.D.C., 4s. to 7s.; Packhams, 8s. to 9s.; W. Cole, 9s. to 
32s.; Kieffer, 5s. to 6s.; Howell, 6s. to 7s. 
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Perfect Tilth 


No Weeds 





THE SIMAR ROTOTILLER 


SOLE QUEENSLAND DISTRIBUTORS 


CLOUDUST SPRAY 
MANUFACTURERS 

MONTAGUE ROAD, SOUTH BRISBANE. ADDRESS 


Mail Coupon for Free Booklet. 
[Please send me by return mail the 
[Free Illustrated Booklet about the 
SImar Rototiller. 


THE KING FODDERS 

Provide for a dry period by planting a paddock of Giant Hunter 
River Broadleaf Lucerne, Government tested. WHEATS—All 
seasonable varieties. BARLEYS—Cape, Skinless, Malting. 
OATS—Algerian, Mortgage Lifter, Belah, Fulghum, N. E. 
Sideling, Mulga, &c. GRASSES—Prairie, Rhodes, Wimmera, 
and Perennial Rye, Cocksfoot, Phalaris Tuberosa, Paspalum, 
Canary, Dwarf Essex Rape, Swede Turnip, Mangolds. 

CON. BOWDLER, Toowoomba— Phones 80 and 87 


Represenlatton After Death is a matter requiring careful 
consideration during your lifetime whilst you are 
in possession of your faculties. 

Make your Will NOW and Appoint as your 
Executor and Trustee 

The Public Curotor of Queenslond 

267-269 Edward Street, Brisbane 

Branches: Townsville^ Rockhampton, and Cairns 
Apents: The Clerks of Petty Sessions 
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DARRA -.S-r CEMENT 


QDEENSUND CEMENT & LIME CO. LTD. WORKS; DARRA. OFFICE; CREEK ST., BRISBANE 


Growers kindly note— 

We sell you Machine 
Cleaned, Graded, Tested, 
and True to Name Seeds 

Our Advice— 

PLANT THE BEST 

Write us or * Phone 17S 

Walsh & Co.» 

SEED SPECIALISTS 
Bell St. • • Toowoombm 


Head Your Herd with a Jersey 
Bull from a Registered Herd 
in Queensland 

Do It for these solid reasons. Jerseys lead 
for economy of production. Jerseys lead in 
butter-fat production for each 1,000 lb. of 
live weight. Jerseys lead In butter-fat 
production from the smallest amount of 
feed. The booklet '' The Jersey Breed " Is 
available to Jersey enthusiasts on application 

Jersey Cattle Society of Queensland 

NEW ZEALAND CHAMBERS, BRISBANE 

W. w. MALLET, President G. T. Nuttali, Secretary 


“The Dairy Produce Jlcts, 1920 to 1935 .” 

An examination will be held for Certificates of Proficiency in the 
subjects of Milk and Cream Testing and Milk and Cream Grading on 
Saturday, 22nd July, 1939, and in the subjects of Butter Making and Cheese 
Making on Saturday, 29th July, 1939, in centres that will, as far as possible, 
be arranged to suit candidates, who should notify the undersigned not later 
than the 3rd July. 

Entrance fee of 5s. for each subject should accompany the application. 

Candidates must be not less than eighteen years of age on the day of 
the examination. 

R. P. M. SHORT, Acting Under Secretary, 

Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane. 

.-—-- —.-.-. 



Walsh’s 

Selected 

Farm 

Seeds 
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OTHER FRUITS. 

Grapes. 

Brisbane. —Waltharas, 10s. to 12s.; Cervante, 7s. to 9s.; Purple 
Cornichon, 12s. to 14s. 

Tomatoes. 

Brinbrne. —Ripe, 3s. to 6s.; Green, 2s. 6d. to 5s.; Coloure<l, 4s. to 8s 
Sydney. —2s. to 4s. half-bushel. 

Passion Fruit. 

Bnshame. —Firsts, 10s. to 14s.; Seconds, 6s. to 8s. 

Sydney. —10s. to 20s. 

Melbourne. —14s. to 16s. 

MISCELLANEOUS, VEGETABLES, &c. 

Cucumbers.— Brisbane —3s. 6d. to 5s. bushel; Sydney —5s. to 7s. 
bushel. 

Pumpkins. —5s. to 7s. bag. 

Marrows. —Is, to 2s. dozen. 

Lettuce. —Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. dozen. 

Cabbag'es. —Is. to 6s. chaff bag; Locals, Is. to 6s. dozen. 

Beans. —3s. to 4s. sugar bag. 

Peas. —5s. to 6s. sugar bag. 

Beetroot. —3d. to Is. bundle. 

Chokos. —3d. to 6d. dozen. 

Sweet Potatoes. —3s. to 5s. sugar bag. 

Carrots. —3d. to 6d. bundle. 

Celery. —South Australian, 12s. to 16s. crate. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers to the Journal are asked to write tlieir names legibly 
on their order forms. The best way is to print your surname and full 
Christian names in block letters^ so that there shall be no possibility 
of mistake. 

When names are not written plainly it inrolves much tedious 
labour and loss of Talnable time In checking electoral rolls, 
directories, and other references. This should be quite unnecessary. 

Some subscribers write their surname only, and this lack of 
thought leads often to confusion, especially when there are other 
subscribers of the same surname in the same district. 

Eyerythlng possible is done to ensure deliyery of the Journal, 
and subscribers would help us gi*eat]y by obserTlng the simple rule 
suggested, and thus reduce the risk of error in names and postal 
addresses to a minimum. 




PRODUCTION*^ RECORDING. 
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JEBSEY. 

Mature Cow (Standard 350 Lb.). 
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General Notes 



Stfff Chan 9 es and Appointments. 

Mr. W. R. Winka, analyst, Agricultural Chemical Laboratory, Department of 
Agriculture ami Stock, has been ai>pointed also an analyst under ‘ * The Veteriyuxry 
Mediames Acts, 1933 to 1938.^’ 

Mr. J. L. Poraii, analyst in the Agricultural Ch-emical Lobaratory, has 
l)een appointed also an analyst under ^*The Stock Foods Acts, 1915 to 1935/^ and 
^*The Vetcriyiary Medicines' Acts, 1933 to 1938. 

The appointment of Mr. N. A. Anderson, Biirrum, as an inspector under the 
Diseases in Plants Acts, has been cancelled, and Mr. .1. Pedolty, loader for the 
Committee of Direction of Fruit Marketing at Burrum, has been appointed an 
inspector under the abovementioned Acts in his stead. 

Mr. A. J. Unwin, Treasury Department, has been appointed Deputy for Mr. F. 
A. Grosser as a member of the Rural Development Board during the latterabsence 
on recreation leave. 

Mr. C. Schindler, inspector, Diseases in Plants Acts, has been traiisfern'd fiom 
Warwick to Stanthorpe. 

Messrs. N. J. McKavanagh (Bunya, via AS})lcy) and M. Johnson (Manager of 
Mount Sturgeon, Ilughenden) have been ai>poiiited honorary protectors under the 
Fauna Protection Act. 

Mr. H. Tlallam, of Hayman Island, has been ai)pointed an honorary protector 
under the Fauna Protection Act and an honorary ranger under the Native Plants 
Protection Act. 

Pleystowe Mill Levy Committee. 

Regulations ha^c been issued under the Primary Producers’ Organisation and 
Marketing Acts empowering the Pieystowe mill supi>Uers’ conimittce to make a 
particular levy on sujjpliers of sugar-cane to the ITcystowe mill -whose cane is 
loaded at Mirani West railwuiy siding at the rate of 58. per 100 Ions, the iwocecda 
from such levy to be used for the purpose of constructing a grid to assist in the 
delivery of sugar-cane to tlie Mirani West railway siding and for tlio prevention 
of straying cattle at the siding. 

At least 50 per cent, of the suppliers of cane to the Pieystowe mill whose cane 
is loaded at Mirani West siding may, on or Ind’ore loth May next, petition the 
Minister for a poll on the question of the le\y. 

Dr. O. Kudelka, who for the i^ast few months has been temporarily employed 
on investigational work at the Dairy Research Laboratory, Department of Agri¬ 
culture and 8tock, lias been appointed bacteriologist, and will carry out investi¬ 
gational work for the Brisbane Milk Board. 

Messrs. J. C. Butler and W. F. Benton, of Townsville, have been appointed 
honorary protectors under **Tlw Fauna Frotcction Act of 1937^^ in respect of the 
recently iiroelaimcd sanctuary for fauna at Paluma and Mount Spec. They also have 
been api)ointed honorary rangers under *‘The Native Vlants Frotection Act of 
1930 .'^ 

Mr. L, Tlealy, a patrolman of the CJiu'cnsland Main Rx)ads Commission employed 
on the Nerang-Beechmont road, lias been ajipointed an honorary ranger umler the 
Native 3-*lants Protection Act. 

Wild Life Preservation. 

Executive Council approval has been given to tbe issue of an Order in Council 
under ‘‘Ths Fa'wna Protection Act of 1937,’^ declaring the Bauple ^ugar Mill 
Swamp and the Tioro Swamp to be a sanctuary for the protection of fauna. 
Mr. A. G. Morris, manager of the Bauple Sugar Mill, has been appointed an 
honorary protector in connection with the sanctuary. 

An Order in Council has been issued under **The Femna Protection Act of 
1937^^ declaring portion of the shire of Noosa to be a sanctuary for the protection 
of fauna. The sanctuary embraces the western part of the shire. 

pruif Marketing Regulations. 

The Regulations in force under The Fruit Marketing Organisation Acts have 
been amended in certain particulars, principally with regard to the fees and allow¬ 
ances payable to members of the Committee of Direction of Fruit Marketing and 
sectional group committees; the qualiheations of voters, and candidates for election 
to flection^ group committees; and the method of counting votes at elections. 
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Citrus Levy. 

The Citrus Levy Regulation, which has been in force for a numl>er of years, 
and which empowers the Committee of Direction of Fruit Marketing to make a 
levy to be expended in the interests of the citrus industry of the State, has been 
reissued for a further i)eriod of twelve months. The levy is at the following 
rates:— 

On all citrus sold or delivered, whether by rail, road, or lx)at to factories, 
at the rate of 5s. per ton. 

On all citrus sold or delivered by rail to firms or i)er8ons other than factories, 
at the rate of Is. 7(1. per ton, with a minimum of one penny (Id.), 

On all citrus sold or delivered otherwise than by rail to firms or })ersons 
other than factories at the rate of one halfi)eiiny (4d.) per case, with 
a levy minimum of Id. 

An alteration in the levy issued this year provides that the amount of the 
levy sliall be per case, instead of Id. per bushel case, and ;Jd. per half-bushel 
case, as previously collected. 

The Dairy Products Stabilisation Board. 

An Order in Council has Ix^en issued under the Dairy Products 8tabilisatjjm~ 
Acts jippointing Mr. C. W. Thiele (Dundaberg) to be a member of the Dairy 
Products Stabilisation Board to fill the vacancy caused by the death of ^Ir. K. M. 
JTill (Bororen). 

Trespassing Pigs. 

Proceedings under authority of the Qiieenslynd Pig Industry Act and which 
were successful recently in a Northern centre emphasise the importance'of effective 
(‘ontTol of pigs. Ill the case referred to and in w'hieh a fairly heavy |)eiialty was 
imposed, the owner of the pigs had permitted them to stray to an adjoming slaughter 
yard paddock whert^ they liad access to raw’ offal and blood. The trespass was an 
annoyance to the butcher who was endeavouring to observe regulations closely by 
kee}>ing his yards in a tidy, sanitary condition. In this connection, it is of interest 
to note that legislative provision exists for the control of live stock and for the 
impounding of trespassing animals. As an Illustration, in Que<msland the remedy 
provided by the law against trespassing x>igR is that the owner of pro^ierty on which 
the animals are trespassing may take the trespassing animals to the nearest pound 
and deliver them to the pound-keeper to be impounded by him. Before he can 
release them, the owner of such anim.als must jiay the cost of driving the animals 
to the pound, the pound-kcejM'r’s charges, and the prescribed rate of damagii to the 
person on whose land the animals were found trespassing. If the owner does not 
pay those amounts the animals are sold by the i)ound-keej)er. 

Alternatively, if a trespassing animal does damage to property the owner of 
the projierty may sue the owner of the animal for the amount of dumage done. 

The proceedings referred to, however, were taken under Regulation No. 5 (2) of 
the Queensland Pig Industry Act which states: Figs shall not he allowed to trespass. 

Barley Board. 

An Order in Council has been issued, under the Primary Producers’ Organisation 
and Marketing Acts, amending the constitution of the Barley Board to provide that 
members of such Board shall hold office for a xieriod of three years. 

Messrs. E. Fitzgerald (Felton, Cambooya), P. D. Fiechtner, jun. (Greenmount), 
and the Acting Director of Marketing have been ax>x>ointed members of the Barley 
Board from 24th April, 1939, to 23rd April, 1942. 

Mr. J. A. Michelmore (Mackay) has been appointed millowners’ representative 
on the Racecourse Local Sugar Cane Prices Board. 

Open Season for Ouail in Southern Queensland. 

An Order in Council has received Executive approval to-day, providing, under 
*^The Fauna Frotectwn Act of 1937,’^ an open season for quail (all sxiecies) in 
Southern Queensland from Ist May, 1939, to 3lBt August, 1939, both inclusive. 

The area in respect to which the season will be opened is approximately that 
portion of the State south of the 25th parallel of south latitude. 

The attention of shooters is drawn to an Order in Council which prescribes that 
twenty-five (25) quail is the maximum number which any one person may take 
during a period of twenty-four hours. 

24 
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Answers to Correspondents 



BOTANY. 

MepUeA selected from the outgomg mail of Mr, W, D, Frcmcis, Botanist. 

Caiisfic Plant. 

F. (Eoma)— 

The specimens belong to the caustic plant or bottle-tree caustic (Euphorbia 
eremophUa). This is a very common plant in Western Queensland and on 
black soil plains. It has a milky juice like the other euphorbias. For a 
long time it has been accused of poisoninjK stock. So many reports of its 
poisonous character have been received from different parts of Western 
Queensland that it would appear highly probable that the plant is poisonous, 
but we have no experimental evidence to support this. Some time ag^o in 
New South Wales Professor Seddon fed this plant to sheep. The only 
result obtained was scouring. 

Guinea Grass. Para Grass. 

M.G. (Cooktown)— 

1. Guinea Grass (Fanictm maximum). This is the grass with the large seed- 

head. 

2. Para Grass or giant couch (Brachiaria mutioa). 

Both are good grasses and stock are fond of them. Several varieties 
of Guinea grass liave been introduced in recent years by the Department 
of Agriculture and Stock, and some of them seem rather better tlian the 
ordinary type. A particularly good one is that known as **green panic” 
(var. trichoglume). 

The t^ical form of Guinea grass is a very palatable and valuable 
grass, particularly for periodical cutting and feeding-off. Para grass is 
well known in Queensland as Panioum muticum. It does well under 
cultivated conditions, but prefers a rather moist climate; in dry areas it is 
confined to the edges of creeks and billabongs. It is very'frost-tender. 

The shrub of small tree specimen has no common name. Its botanical 
name is Breynia cemua. It is not often eaten by stock, which suggests 
that it is unpalatable. It is not known to be poisonous. 

Safinwood or Lisnum-vitae. 

B.O. (Baglan)— 

The specimen is a very common coastal rain-forest tree, commonly called satin- 
wood or lignum-vitae. Its botanical name is Vitex lignum’Vitae, The wood 
of this tree is fairly durable, and where better timbers—such as the hard¬ 
woods, white beech and crow's ash—are not available, it is sometimes used 
as fencing posts. No parts of the tree are known to be poisonous. The 
berries, however, are so rarely eaten that they appear to be at least 
unpalatable. 

Ranlepod. 

W.J.L. (Kingaroy)— 

The specimen is a native leguminous plant, Crotalaria Mitchetlii. It is one of 
the plants commonly known as ^^rattlepod” because of the seeds becoming 
loose in the pods and the plant, when shaken, rattles. Battlopods are very 
rarely eaten by stock, which suggests unpaiatability. One species (Crotalaria 
striata) is poisonous to stock. 

A Rapufedly Good Skoep Fodder. 

J.J.B. (Ilfracombe)— 

Your specimen is one of the sensitive plants, Neptunia gracilis. It is a native 
leguminous plant. The late Stock Inspector McCarthy, when he was 
stationed at Hughenden, reported that this plant was regarded in the 
Hughenden district as a good sheep fodder. 
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"WiM VtrlMna." Mexican Clover. 

H.McB. (Millmerran)—The specimens are:— 

1. Meliotrophm anchusaefoUum, Wild Heliotrope, *^wild verbena'' of the 

Warwick district. 

2. Michardsonia brasilierms {E. scabra), Mexican Clover. 

Neither is known to be poisonous to stock. In America, Mexican clover 
has apparently a good reputation as a fodder plant, but stock do not 
appear to be very fond of it here. It is a very serious weed in some places, 
especially in pineapple plantations, and in such situations it is difficult 
to get rid of. The wild heliotrope is a very bad weed in the Warwick 
district. 

Rag Weed. 

A. L.P. (Kingaroy) — 

The specimen is rag weed or Canada fleabane, Erigeron canadensis. This weed 
has been spreading in some of our coastal districts for some time. It is 
not injurious to stock. It is an annual or short-lived plant, and you may 
find it to be less prevalent in two or three years' time. 

BiMer Bark. Chain Fruit. '' Kangaroo Apple." 

B. D.C. (Murgon) — 

Your specimens (submitted by a Kingaroy farmer) have been determined as 
under— 

1. Alstonia constricta var. vUlosa, bitter bark. 

2. Alyxia ruscifoliaj chain fruit. 

3. Solanum aviculare, kangaroo apple. 

Nos. 1 and 3 are rarely eaten by stock. Bitter bark contains alkaloids 
somewhat similar in action to quinine. However, it has not been shown 
to be poisonous. No. 3 was experimented with in New South Wales by 
Professor Seddon. In one of the experiments one calf died, but in 
subsequent feeding trials no deaths occurred. This indicates that evidence 
of its poisonous character was not confirmed. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF MINERALS IN THE MAINTENANCE OF 

ANIMAL HEALTH. 

A few years ago, a New Zealand specialist in animal husbandry was sent to 
report on farming conditions in the Falkland Islands for the British Government, 
and he found that imported horses had been reduced to the height of ponies in 
three genrations, and that both sheep and cattle devoured bones of dead animals, 
even before the carcases had properly rotted. This visit to the island group at the 
*^toc" of South America was made before the days when the effect of mineral 
deficiency in pastures was generally appreciated and when comparatively little had 
been published on the subject. It also was found that grown-up sheep did not 
thrive in the Falklands, and that the stunted cattle w^eighed only 500 lb. as fats. 
Moreover, all the animals on the islands had beaten tracks from the high country 
to the beaches in search of seaweed and every waslied-up oddment. By what we 
know now, the reason for all that is plain. For forty years stock had been reared 
and exported from the Falkland Islands, and no attempt had been made to return 
essential elements to the soil. The deficiency disease in all classes of stock on the 
islands was the result of insufficient minerals. 

The feeding of mineral licks, top-dressing of pastures with lime and phosphatic 
fertilizers, and drenches and special feeds were among the special measures recom¬ 
mended to combat what was later shown to be a deficiency in the soil of bone- 
forming elements. And they proved effective. Farm animals increased in size and 
stock losses were reduced to a normal degree. 

In Australia and New Zealand, as well as in other stock-raising countries, the 
supply mineral licks to stock in districts in which there is a deficiency of essential 
elements for the full development of animal life is now an established practice. 
Fanning is truly becoming a scientific business t 
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Rural Topics 



Blood Meal Feeding fo Dairy Stock. 

Blood meal feeding to dairy cattle presents little difficulty when the meal is 
fresh and free from objectionable odour. It may be incorporated in the regular 
feed or mixed with appetising foods such as maizemeal, bran, pollard, cottonseed. 
Care must be exercised, however, to see that the feed box is kept clean. 

In the presence of moisture, blood soon fouls and an objectionable smell results 
from the fermentation. Stock dislike this intensely and considerable difficulty may 
be experienced in getting animals into the bail where such food has lain. 

The Penalty of Neglect. 

Neglect to give well-timed attention to some essential item in the care of live¬ 
stock or production of crops may offset much of the intelligent effort of previoua 
weeks or months. For instancOj well-bred sows may receive the best of attention and 
food during their ‘‘in-pig” period, only to lose some of their litters because they 
were not in the farrowing pen or because the young pigs bad not l)eeii i)rotectod 
against a sudden drop in. temperature. Similar experiences happen with other stock. 
Some farmers^ so-called “good luck” is their knack of looking after essential 
details in good time, and of noting early symptoms of some condition before it 
has developed to a serious degree .—New Zealand Farmer. 


Stud Pig Sales. 

I-<fV8t year no fewer than (il2 official transfers were registered in QiK'cushintl, 
Particulars:— 


Breed. 

Registration. 

Litter 

Records. 

Transfe 

Berkshire 

. . 122 

130 

136 

Middle Whites 

43 

30 

30 

Tamworths .. 

.. 117 

.110 

181 

Larg (3 Whites 

50 

55 

119 

Wessex 

62 

71 

135 

Others 

16 

8 

8 


— 

— 

— 

Totals .. 

.. 410 

413 

612 


In the December carcase competitions conducted by the Australian Meat Board,, 
the Kingston Pig Farm Co. was awarded second prize in the baconer (dass and 
third prize in the porker class. O. F. Haack, of Boenleigh, was awarded tirst and 
second in the porker class. 


S«lf-expre$sioii through Drama. 

A feature of the Caragabal Conference of the Agricultural Bureau of New 
South Wales was the staging of several dramatic entertaiimients by the girls of 
the Leadership Camp of the Bureau, and by members of the Ooma branch. This 
is a new departure for Bureau members, and a very valuable one indeed. 

For young people particularly, a recreational programme which demands a 
contribution by more than one member, carried out in the form of dramatic effort,, 
is a great aid to self expression, which is necessary if Bureau members are to 
make their voices heard in the community. 

In addition, of course, the entertainment value of such dramatic work is very 
real, and provides welcome relaxation from the more serious aspects of a conference 
.or branch programme .—The Agricultural Bureau Eecordf New South Wales Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. 


Educating the Farmer. 

As a result of preaching better farming methods, the north-western wheat region 
of New South Wales has produced a record harvest. There, the old d^ys of 
“hit or miss” have gone forever, so far as wheat growing is concerned; droughts 
have lost their stin^, although many pro»blems still remain to be solved. The 
point is that education cannot stand still, and if it were not for the application 
of proved methods of cultivation, that record harvest under harsh climatic condi¬ 
tions could not have been bagged. 
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Farm Notes 



JUNE. 

T he wheat sowing season normally extends from April to July, with the main 
Harling Downs sowing being effected during June. Well-prepared fallows 
should contain sufficient moisture to i)ernut of sowings after light sh-owers only, 
but on recently ploughed lands it will l>e necessary to await substantial rains or 
to coinmenee sowing dry when the surface soil has dried out sufficiently to avoid 
the malting of grain. Farmers unfamiliar with the various varieties of wheat should 
remember that in general, early-maturing varieties should be sown late, and slow- 
maturing varieties sown early. 

Of the varieties in general cultivation at present, Florence, Novo, and Seaspray 
are early maturing, while Currawa and Cleveland are slow^ maturing. 

All others are classilled as medium, early, or mid-season, with little difference 
in the numlier of days taken to mature under identical conditions. 

Ail seed Avheat should be treated for the prevention of ball smut, using cojiper 
carbonate or either of the mercury dusts ^^Agrosan^’ or ^^Ceresan. 

Where dry conditions have prevented the earlier seasonal sowings of oats, 
barley, wheat, field peas, &c., there is still time to profit by so doing, choosing 
*early-m,'during varieties which will make satisfactory growth before the normal 
warm, dry spring conditions eventuate. 

With all fodder crops utilised for grazing, greater value is obtained from a 
number of small paddocks which can be fed off in rotation. 

Ijnnd intended for maize should now be ploughed to a depth of at least 9 inches, 
and allowed to lie in the rough until early spring, the action of frost and rain 
liaving a mellowing effect on the soil. 

Paddocks set aside for the July and August planting of potatoes should also 
receive attention, as the adequate preparation of land is one of the most imx:)ortant 
factors in the satisfactory growth of all crops. 

Farmers desirous of destroying useless green timber or undergrowdh with the 
aid of arsenic pentoxide are reminded that the Ax)ril to July i)Oriod is probably 
tlie most effective time for carrying out this work. Frill ringing and poisoning of 
trees with a 20 x^er cent, solution of arsenic x>cntoxide has proved very satisfactory, 
combined with the felling and swuibbing of butts in regard to suckers and under- 
grow'th. Shelter belts and shade trees should alw^ays be reserved when 
poisoning or ringbarking operations. 

Tli(* winter months generally x>rove the best time to undertake the laborious 
work of ringbarking, clearing, fencing, roadmaking, &c., as much less effort is 
required than during the heat of summer. 

Keceutly harvested maize grain should be allowed to dry out thoroughly before 
being shelled, otherwise heating is likely to occur in the bags. 

Grain not required for immediate use or sale can be stored indefinitely at no 
great cost other than the initial X)urchasc of tanks and occasional fumigation to 
destroy weevils. 


THE MACHINE ON THE FARM. 

Tractors and improved implements enables the producer to make the most 
of timely rain and a great increase in the use of machinery on the land is proof 
that he is awake to the benotits to be obtained from a propitious season by using 
suitable modern machines to do the seasonal work quickly, thoroughly, and with 
the minimum of time, labour, and expense. 

It is sound practice to make the best of a good season by building up reserves 
of fodder against the next dry season; the right kind of macMnery enables this 
to be done. 
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Orchard Notes 



JUNE. 

THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

I F the weather is dry, citrus orchards should be kept in a good state of tilth and 
any winter green manure crops turned under. Old worn-out trees may be dug 
out and burnt. Custard apples will be ripening more slowly as the nights get colder. 
If the weather becomes unduly cold, or if immature fruit is sent South, the fruit 
is apt to turn black and become valueless. Grade custard apples carefully, and pack 
in cases holding a single layer of fruit only for the Southern markets. 

The pineapple plantation should be shallow worked and kept free from weeds. 
The fruit takes longer to mature at this time of the year; consequently it can be 
allowed to remain on the plant until partly coloured before gathering for the 
Southern markets. 

Banana plantations also should be kept worked and free from weeds, especially 
if the weather is dry, as a severe check to the plants uoav may mean small fruit 
later on. Bananas should be allowed to become full before the fruit is cut. The 
imeessity of proper handling, grading, and packing of the fruit should be kept in 
mind. Land intended for j)lanting with bananas or pineapples during the spring 
should be prepared now\ 

Strawberries require constant attention, and unless there is a regular and 
abundant rainfall, they should be watered regularly. Where not already done, 
vineyards should l3e cleaned up ready for pruning. It is, however, too early to 
prune or to plant out new vineyards. 

THE GRANITE BELT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

A ll kinds of deciduous fruit trees arc now ready for xj)nming, and this is the 
principal work of the month in the orchards of the Granite Belt area. Thin 
out young trees properly, and cut them back hard. Many good trees are spoilt 
by insuHicient or wrong pruning during the first three years. If in doubt as to 
the correct method of priming consult the district instructor in fruit culture. In 
old orchards, do not have too much bearing wood; cut out severely, especially 
in the ease of peaches. Planting may be commenced where the land is ready as 
early-planted trees become well established before spring, and thus get a good 
start. When land is intended for planting this season, see that it is well prepared 
and w^ell sweetened before the trees are put in, as young trees seldom make a good 
start wdion planted in sour or badly prepared land. 

Slowdy acting manures—such as bonedust, meatworks manure, or phosphates— 
may be applied now, as they are not liable to be washed out of the soil, and they 
will be available for the use of the trees when they start growth in spring. Lime 
may also be applied where required. Badly drained land should be attended to, as 
no fruit trees will thrive with stagnant water lying round their roots. 

On the Dowuis and Tableland all kinds of fruit trees may be pruned now, and 
vines also may be pruned in any district where there is no risk of late frosts. 
Prunings should be gathered and burnt, and the vineyards ploughed up and well 
worked to reduce the soil to a good state of tilth, so that should rain come it will 
absorb all that falls and the moisture can be kept in the soil by cultivation 
subsequently. 

Citrus fruits will bo at their best in the western districts. The trees should 
be watered if they show signs of distress; otherwise all that is necessary is to keep 
the surface of the land well worked. All main-crop lemons should have been picked 
by this time. 


FALLOWING. 

Fallowing ensures that the crop can be sown at the right time, conserves moisture 
in the soil by trapping every rain drop^ destroys harmful and other weeds, destroys 
the spores of plant diseases, increases the amount of available plant food, sweetens 
foil and puts it in the condition of promoting vigorous plant growth. 
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Our Babies. 


Vndfr this heading a nerxes of short artwlcs, hy the Medical and Nursing 
Staffs of the Queensland Baby Clinics, dealing loith the care and general weU 
fare of hahu\s has been plawned in the hope of maintaining their health, increas¬ 
ing their happiness, and decreasing the number of avoidable deaths. 


HEALTHY, HAPPY BABYHOOD. 

Baby's Play. 

One of llie ^ivatesl ,io\s of life is the joy of nioveiiK'nt, the joy of 
JKhion. A baby's little life may be said to be made u]) of a mass of 
im])idses seeking outlets in various directions, and bis <]freatesl ba}>piness 
comes fj’om satisfying these impulses. 

The A onnp: baby slee])s most of the time. Ife is not very old before 
lie becomes very active with bis mouth and with bis vocal organs. Shortly 
afti'rvards bis eyes, le^s, and arms are the seat of almost ])'‘rpetual motion 
whib‘ be is awake. These activities corres])ond to the growth and 
develojumuit of ids brain and muscles. Soon it becomes mvessary for 
the parents to provide facilities for the regular exercise of bis little 
body. By the time be is six weeks old be should be "iven an opportunity 
of lyin^ in a suitable part of the bouse unhampered by unnecessary 
(‘lotliiiift’ for certain periods of the day in order to allow bis limbs and 
body to move freely. 

Kicking exercise is the baby's first play. From it he derives 
numerous sensations which give him pleasure. Later this leads to the 
discovery of his first and best playthinf^—his own fingers and toes— 
best because, in addition to their fascinating habit of unexf)ectedly 
appearing and disappearing, he derives twofold pleasure from playing 
with them, that of touching and of being touched. 
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Then he comes into the realm of playthings apart froin himself. 
Every object within his reach is a potential plaything, and life consists 
of one great game—the adventure of satisfying curiosity. This sort of 
play is utterly satisfying to the unspoilt child. Baby can play at his 
own will. When he is tired he can stop. If he goes on a little too long 
Nature steps in and he sleeps till his nervous energy is restored. His 
developing faculti(^ are stimulated without the slightest danger of over¬ 
fatigue of the delicate nervous system. 

How different is the situation when baby is played with incessantly 
whenever he is awake. Stimulation is applied in our time at our pace, 
and the inevitable result is over-stimulation and over-fatigue, unless the 
process is kept within strict limits. Just watch a baby responding to 
prolonged playing of this kind. The eager, responsive type of child 
quickly reacts, and his chuckling charms us. A little of tins may do 
no harm, but the first signs of frctfulness or wandering attention are 
signs of fatigue and should be the signal to stop. 

Imagine our feelings if a creature of ten times our size and mental 
capacity insistwl on prolonging certain diverting antics beyond our 
power of spontaneous response! It does not require much effort of the 
imagination to see that this sort of tiring carried to excess may wreck 
the nervous system. The truth is that many play with babies foi* their 
own amusement and not for the baby^s pleasure. 

We do not mean that baby should 7'eeeive no attention. YjXevy baby 
and little child needs proper handling and nursing given 1)\' a loving 
mother and father. A neglected baby grows into a flabby, listless (‘hild. 
But remember that injudicious playing with young liabies and toddlers 
makes them irritable and fretful and disturbs tbeir sleej), i‘(‘st, and 
digestion. The one period when a (jaby should never be played with is 
immediately after food. Troublesome digestive disturbanees may be due 
to this cause alone and may require prolonged treatment to cure. 

Let play be of short duration, not boisterous, and not liofore a 
whole gallery of S})ectators, and, above all, let the little baliy learn to 
play by himself. 

You may obtain information on all matters concerning child welfare 
by visiting the nearest Baby Clinic, or by writing to the Sister in 
Charge, or by communicating direct with the Baby Clinic Training 
Centre, Alfred street. Valley, N. 1, Brisbane. 


THE CARE OF MILK IN THE HOME. 

The keeping quality or ^‘life’’ of milk is dependent primarily on the 
care exercised in its production and handling on the farm. The neglect 
on the part of the householder to observe certain precautions, however, 
may seriously impair its keeping quality, consequently the milkman is 
blamed for what should really be the responsibility of the customer. 

Every utensil into which milk is put adds its quota of germ life to 
the milk. It cannot, therefore, be exi)ected that milk, even if produced 
under careful conditions and thus having a low bacterial count, will 
keep well if it is subsequently treated carelessly in the consumer’s 
home. The consumer must accept his share in ensuring that this most 
valuable food is kept as pure as possible. In the home, the prevention 
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of the introduction and growth of germs in milk depends chiefly on the 
cleanliness of the jugs or other vessels in which it is contained and the 
temperature at which it is held. 

The cleaning of any vessel which is intended for milk requires a 
slight modification of the usual procedure in washing dishes and pots and 
other household articles. The following instructions should be 
observed:— 

1. Rinse with cold w^ater. 

2. "Wash in hot water or hot water to which washing soda has 

been added. 

3. Scald with boiling water. 

4. Invert to dry. Cloths should never be used for drying as 

they simply reintroduce nunierous germs which, if favourable 
conditions exist, will multiply extensively in and reduce 
greatly the period of sw^eetness of milk placed in the vessel 
afterwards. 

Any milk vessel cleaned in the way described will add very few 
additional bacteria to those already present in the milk on its delivery, 
whereas a neglected or carelessly washed container might add countless 
numbers. The influence of an improperly cleaned vessel in reducing 
the ‘‘life’^ of milk will be appreciated readily if it is remembered that 
bacteria double in number every twenty to thirty minutes at ordinary 
temperatures. Their multiplication is markedly restrained at lower 
temperatures until below 50 deg. Fahr., when it is practically suspended. 
The object in keeping milk as cool as possible in the home is, therefore, 
evident. 

To preserve the freshness of milk in the home, the chief things to 
be done are:— 

1. Use only vessels free from cracks and chips and cleansed scru¬ 

pulously in the way already described. Plain vessels are 
preferable to those of fancy design, because of the greater 
ease in cleaning them. 

2. Keep the milk in a cool, clean place. 

3. Alw^ays cover the milk jug to exclude insects, particularly flies, 

as they, especially, transport numerous objectionable bacteria. 

4. Since milk fat readily absorbs odours from its surroundings, 

milk should be kept apart, from any substance posst'ssing a 
penetrating odour, onions, certain fruits—such as pijieapple 
—meats, and fish in any form. 

5. Remove the jug from the doorstep, or wdierever it is placed, 

as soon as possible. See that the milk is protected from the 
sun, preferably in a cool, dark place. 


IN THE FARM KITCHEN. 

CALLING ALL COOKS! 

(Supplied hy the Queensland Nutrition Council.) 

Like the old grey mare, cooking, modern style, ‘‘ain^t what it used to be.’^ 
The cook stove is no longer the only device used in food preparation, and bakedaya 
are losing their terrors. 

The cookstove is now only one of a team of food service implements. Of equal 
status is the refrigerator, the fruit juice extractor, the rotary food grater. But more 
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important than this is the extent of commercial food preparation and conservation 
such as the pasteurising plant and commercial refrigerator. 

The kitchen need no longer be the hot spot it used to be, and permanent waves 
are replacing the permanent backaches and wispy hair that used to come from long 
hours spent over a hot stove. 

The idea of the kitchen is changing to the conception of a food xireparation 
laboratory. 

A good story is told of a Digger who was paraded before the Commanding 
Officer for using ^Manguage^^ in the camp kitchen. In his defence, he made it clear 

that he had not called the cook a -; he merely asked wlio had called the - 

a cook! 

But under modern conditions it might not be necessary to call anyone a cook. 
It is rather difficult to know what word to use in its place, but a word meaning “a 
preparer and server of food” would serve the purpose bettor. Perhaps the word 
‘‘culinaire” with its French fragrance might be considered. 

When the liistory of cooking and food preparation in Australia comes to be 
written, the first stage to be chronicled will be that of corn beef and damper. 

This was a necessary accompaniment of pionet'ring period of Australia’s develop¬ 
ment with its household handicaps. Some Australians are still in that stage, in spite 
of the removal of these handicaps. 

Then came the sponge cake period, when no woman worthy of the name dared 
face her friends unless she could produce a sjionge cake 6 inches high, crown(‘d witli 
icing and stuffed with rich filling. 

How the festive afternoon-tea table groaned -with such confections! Wushed 
down with well-swcctened tea the ladies lulled themselves into a false feeling of 
nutritional security. Not so bad if indulged in occasionally, but definitely figure¬ 
deforming if made a common practice. 

While this habit was bad enough for grown ups, it was verging on the criminal 
for children, whose needs we now know are for the foundation foods if virility is to 
be built up. 

With this period went the white bread, the arrowroot biscuit, and the starchy 
milk pudding. 

While Australian culinary habits have little of distinction to recommend them, 
one of the chief aspects that will receive comment by chroniclers will be the non-use 
of Australia ’s natural nutritional wealth. 

Milk there is in abundance. We have a milky munificence that has no parallel 
in any other country. 

Queensland produces three quarts of milk per day per head—and 85 per cent, 
of it is seprirated and the skim milk, rich in first-class protivin and lime, is finl to 
stock or otherwise wasted as far as human nutrition is concerned! 

And the fruit! 

Queensland has the temperate fruitgrowing zones of the Granite Belt and tlie 
tablelands to draw on. The coastal areas with their tomatoes and other vegetables, 
and the tropical pineapples, mangoes, bananas, and papaws. 

Production is so x:>rolific, thanks to modern methods of agriculture, that cue glut 
succeeds another almost all the year round. 

And yet with all this natural bounty at our very doorstep the demand for refined 
civilised foods is such that Queenslanders cat over half a ijound of white Hour per 
head i)er day. 

The use of white flour and the non-use of the more nutritionally valuable 
germinal part of the wheat and the outer coverings of the wheat berry, result in a 
deficiency of the vitamin B—^now recognised to be one of the most widesjiread of the 
vitamin deficiencies of civilised diets. 

The ^^good cook” of the future would be more accurately described as the 
^ ^ good xireparer of meals. ’ ’ 

She will earn her reputation not by the fact that she can bake a sponge cake 
6 inches high, including a rich and creamy filling, but by the fact that she can set 
before her family an attractively balanced meal rich in food value and a masterpiece 
in palatability. 

And instead of spending her artistic energy on the complex decoration of an 
already too-sweet cake, she will use it to devise attractive colour combinations and 
nutritious dishes which the large variety of fruits and salad vegetables available to 
every Queensland housewife makes possible. 
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RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 

Tabus showifg thb Avbbaob BAimrAXL for the Month of March in thb Aobioui/furai. districts, 

TOGBTHBB WITH TOTAL UaINFALL DURING 1939 AND 1938, FOB COMPARISON. 


DivisloiiB and 
Stationa. 


North Coast. 

Atherton . . 
Cairns 
Cardwell . . 
Cooktown 
Herberton 
Ingham 
Innlsfail . . 
Mossman Mill 
Townsville 


Central Coast. 


Avbbaob 

Eajnfall. 


Total 
Eain pall. 


Mar. 


{ In. 

I 8-53 
17-81 
I ir.-o5 
I 15-09 
I 7-00 
I 15-80 
i 20-40 
i 17-49 
' 7-11 


Ayr . . . . I 6-39 

Bowen . . .. | 5-82 

Charters Towers . . j 3*7(» 

Mackay P.O. . . i 12-J 8 

Mackay Sugar Ex¬ 
periment Station j 11-20 
Proserpine , . j 12-55 

St. L^awrence . . ' 5-28 


South Coast. 

Blggenden 
Buudaberg 
Brisbane . . 
Caboolture 
Childers . . 
Croh am hurst 
Esk 


I 


4- 01 

5- 24 
frOO 
7-51 
4-74 

11-00 

4-67 


No. of 

years’ Mar., 
re- ( 1939. 
cords. 1 


Mar., 

1938. 


Divisions and 
Stations. 


38 

57 
07 
03 
53 
47 

58 
20 
08 


08 

57 

08 

42 

30 

08 


40 

50 

87 

52 

44 

40 


19- 79 
27-81 

20- 95 
25-51 


1-40 

3-01 

1- 39 

2- 07 
005 
rT 


40 42 1 11-10 
35-43 1 0-97 
.5-50 ! 1-04 


5-31 ! 1-90 

3- 53 ; 8*22 
2-94 I 4-20 

14-08 ! iiO-UO 

10-34 i 17-82 
9-82 I 13-97 

4- 83 j 11-20 


II 

!i Gatton College 
! j Gayndah ., 
i; Gympie 
i' Kilkivan . . 
li Maryborough 
i Nambour .. 
‘iNanango .. 
i i Rockhampton 
;i Woodford 

i I Central Highlands. 

i; 

j; Clermont 
;| Glndie 
! Springsure 


Darling Downs. 


I 


3-12 

8- 40 I 
15-72 
18-79 

9- 00 
18-50 

0-90 


0-70 

8-61 

4-24 

8-98 

8-79 

10-89 

4-72 


Dalby 
i Emu Vale 
I Hermitage 
Jlmbour . . 
: Miles 
I Stanthorpe 
1 Toowoomba 
! Warwick .. 


Avkragb 

Rainfall. 


Total 

Rainfall. 


Mar. 


In. I In. ]j South Coaat-contd. I In. 


7? 


Maranoa. 

j Bungeworgoral 
i Roma 


3-03 

3-01 

6-18 

3-85 

5-91 

9-32 

3- 3(; 

4- 42 
7-73 


3-00 

2-58 

2-91 


2-09 

2-27 

2-08 

2-55 

2-08 

2- 59 

3- 72 
2-45 


1- 78 

2 - 02 


- 1 


No. of 
years' 
re¬ 
cords. 


40 

08 

09 

00 

08 

43 

57 

08 

52 


Mar., 

1939. 


In. 


I 4-08 
; 7-32 
; 4-00 
9-19 
i 18-3(i 
’ 2-87 
I 8-31 
; 11-25 


08 i 2-75 
40 : . . 

70 4-76 


09 

43 

33 

51 

54 

60 

07 

74 


05 


4- 58 
7-28 

2- 91 

3- 80 

5- 08 

7- 14 

8 - 01 


0-02 


Mar., 

1938. 


In. 

2- 30 
4-05 
6-87 

3- 57 
8-72 

12-32 

4- 60 

8- 83 

9- 00 


2-10 

2-49 

4-75 


3-94 

2-20 

2-73 

5-73 

2- 24 
0-71 

3- 89 
0-66 


0-63 

1-28 


A. S. RICHARDS, Divisional Meteorologist. 


CLIMATOLOGICAL TABLE—MARCH. 1939. 

Compiled from TEiEGBArHio eeports. 


1 

a 

t 


Shade Temperature. 


i 

1 Rainfall. 

Districts and Stations. 

;s3 

’ll*®’ 

Means. 


Extremes, 


Total. 

Wet 

1 Days. 


◄ 

Max. 

1 Min. 

i 

1 Max. 

i 

1 Date. 

Min. 

1 Date. 

i 

Coastal. 

In. 

1 Deg, 

I>®«. 

1 Deg. 

1 

Deg. 

i' 

Points. 


Cooktown 

29-74 

1 87 

74 

1 95 

5 

i 

29 to 31 

2,551 

24 

Herberton 


78 

64 

89 

6 

58 

14 

2,165 

19 

Rockhampton .. 

29-86 

j 86 

70 

99 

5,6 

! 67 

1 

23, 27, 
30, 31 

831 

18 

Brisbane 

29-94 

81 

68 

97 

6 

59 

25 

1,572 

21 

Darling Downs. 


83 

63 

95 






Dalby . . 

29-94 

6 

63 

25. 27 

458 

11 

Stanthorpe 


76 

58 ] 

90 

6 

43 

'25 

508 

16 

Toowoomba 


77 

61 

93 

6 

61 j 

25 

714 

16 

Mid-Interior. 


90 

72 







Georgetown 

' 29-78 

95 

10, 14 

1 66 

31 

432 

9 

Longreaoh 

29-82 

95 

71 

105 

7 1 

66 

28 

37 

4 

Mitchell 

29-90 

86 

65 

100 

7 

53 

26 

164 

7 

Western, 










Burketown 

29-76 

91 

76 

98 

10, 13, 
18 

12 

69 

24, 26 

516 

10 

Boulla .. 

20-82 

93 

71 

101 

62 

1 

79 

6 

Thargomlndah 

29-86_ 

90 

68 

96 

6 

58 

26, 27 

112 

5 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 

Times Computed by A. C. EGLTNTON. 


TIMES OF SUNRISE, SUNSET, 
AND MOONRISE. 


AT WARWICK. 


MOONRISE. 



May. 

' June. 

May,, 

Juno. 


1939. 

1989. 

1 

1939. 

1939. 


Elses. 

Sets. 

1 Eises. 

Sets. 

Eiaes. 

Elses. 


1 




p.m. 

p.m. 

1 

6*18 

5*20 

6*36 

6*3 

3*36 1 

4*28 

2 

6*18 

5*19 

6-36 

6-3 

4*17 1 

5*16 

3 

6* 10 

5*19 

637 

6-3 

6*1 

6*8 

4 

6*19 

5*18 

6*87 

6-3 

6*47 

7*0 

6 

6*20 

617 

6*88 

5*3 

6*35 

7*.65 

6 

6*21 

517 

6-38 

6*3 

7*26 

8*48 

7 

6*21 

616 

6*39 

6*3 

8*18 

9*39 

8 

6*22 

6*15 

6*39 

6*3 

9*10 

10*32 

0 

6*22 

6*14 

6-40 

5-2 

10*2 

11*20 

10 

6*23 

5*14 j 

6-40 

6-2 

10*56 

a.m. 

11 

6*23 

518 

6-40 

6 2 

11*44 

12*15 

12 

6*24 

5*12 

6 41 

6*2 

a.m. 

1*6 

18 

6*25 

6*12 ! 

6-41 

6-2 

12*38 

1*67 

14 

6*25 

5*11 

6-41 

5*2 

1*29 

2*46 

15 

6*26 

6*10 

6*42 

[ 6*2 

2*20 

3-52 

16 

6*26 

6*10 

6*42 

6*2 

3*15 

4 53 

17 

6*27 

6*9 1 

! 6*42 

6-3 

4*12 

6-61 

18 

6*28 

6*9 

6*42 

6*8 

6*8 

6 62 

19 

6*28 

5*8 

6-43 

5*3 

6*8 

7-62 

20 

6*29 

6*8 

6-43 

6*3 ' 

7*8 

8*42 

21 

6*30 

5*7 

6-43 

6*3 

8*9 

9*31 

22 

6*30 

1 6*7 

6-43 

6*3 

9 7 

10*14 

23 

6*81 

1 5-6 

6*44 

5*4 

9*68 

10*65 

24 

6*32 

5*6 

6-44 

6*4 

10*48 

11*36 







p.m. 

25 

6*32 

5*6 

6*44 

6*4 

11*32 

12*16 




1 


PJD. 


26 

6*33 

6*6 

6-44 

6*6 

12*15 ! 

12*57 

27 

6*33 

5*6 

0 44 

6*6 

12*67 

1*39 

28 

6*34 

6*6 

6-45 

6*5 

1*36 

2*24 

29 

6*35 

6*4 

6*45 

6*6 

2*16 

312 

80 

6*36 

5*4 

6*46 

6*6 

2*67 

4*8 

81 

6*36 

5.3 



8*42 



Fhatet of fho Moon, Oeculfationt, Oc. 

4th May O Full Moon 1 16 a.m. 
11th ,, ([ liOBt Quarter 8 40 p.m. 

19th ,, IR New Moon 2 25 p.m. 

26th „ j First Quarter 9 20 a.m. 

Perigee, 28rd May, at 10.0 p.m. 

Apogee, 11th May, at 3.0 p.m. 

Given a clear morning sky and a free eastern 
horizon on the 16th, about an hour before sun¬ 
rise Venus and Saturn rising at nearly the 
same time about 4 o'clock would be seen well 
up; Mercury nearest the horizon and Jupiter 
nearly halfway to the meridian. All are still 
in Pisces, but Mercury hard on the border of 
Arlos. In daylight, at 7 a.m., Venus and 
Saturn will be separated by only half a degree. 
At the same time both these planets will be in 
conjunction with the Moon, three days before 
New. 

On the 17th Mercury and the Moon will 
meet at midnight, below the horizon. 

Mars in Sagittarius, the only planet visible 
in the evening sky, will not be well seen until 
Scorpio is high above the horizon In the south¬ 
east. Neptune, the invisible, Is among the 
small stars of L.co, near Virgo. Pluto In 

Gemini has not yet been admitted In Astro¬ 
nomical Year-books as an accredited member 
of the Sun’s retinue. 

Mercury rises at 4.15 a.m., 2 hours 3 

minutes before the Sun, and sets at 4.9 p.m., 
1 hour 11 minutes before It, on the 1st; on 
the 15th It rises at 4.41 a.m., 1 hour 45 

minutes before the Sun, and sets at 4.3 p.m., 
1 hour 7 minutes before it. 

Venus rises at 3.46 a.m., 2 hours 32 minutes 
before the Sun, and sets at 3.46 p.m., 1 hour 
34 minutes before it, on the Ist; on the 16th 
it rises at 4.7 a.m., 2 hours 19 minutes before 
the Sun, and sets at 3.39 p.m., 1 hour 31 

minutes before it. 

Mars rises at 9.58 p.m., and sets at 11.44 
a.m., on the Ist; on the 15th It rises at 9.30 
p.m., and sets at 11.10 a.m. 

Jupiter rises at 3.7 a.m., and sets at 3.21 
p.m., on the let; on the 15tb It rises at 2.24 
a.m., and sets at 2.32 p.m. 

Saturn rises at 5.3 a.m., and sets at 4.37 
a.m., on the 1st; on the 15th it rises at 4.14 
a.m., and sets at 3.46 p.m. 

In this month, when the great Orion leaves 
our evening sky, the finest southern constella¬ 
tions, Scorpio, CentauruB, and Argo Navis, 
have arisen In the south-east. 


2nd June O Full Moon 1 11 p.m. 

10th M C Ijemt Quarter 2 7 p.m. 

I7th ^ 0 New Moon 11 37 p.m. 

24th „ p First Quarter 2 36 p.m. 


Apogee, 8th June, at 9.0 a.m. 
Perigee, 20th June, at 6.0 a.m. 


For places west of Warwick and nearly in the same latitude, 28 degrees 12 minutes S. 
add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, add 4 minutes to the 
times given above for Warwick; at Goondiwlndi, add 8 minutes; at St. George, 14 minutes; 
at Cunnamulla, 26 minutes; at Thargomlndah, 83 minutes; and at Oontoo, 43 minutes. 

The moonlight nights for each month can best be ascertained by noticing the dates when 
the moon will be In the first quarter and when full. In the latter case the moon will rtse 
somewhat about the time the sun sets, and the moonlight then extends all through the night; 
when at the first quarter the moon rises somewhat about six hours before the suft sets, and 
It Is moonlight only till about midnight After full moon it will h« l»ter eaiA wnlng before 
it riees, and when In the last quarter it will not generally rise till after midnight 

It must be remembered that the times referred to are only roughly approximate, as the 
relatite positions of the sun and moon vary considerably. 

[All the particulars on this page were computed for this Journal, and should not be 
xeproguoed without acknowledgmestj 




ANNUAL RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION.—— Farmers, Graziers, Horticulturists, and Schools of 
Arts, One Shilling, members of Agricultural Societies, Five Shillings, including postage. General 
Public, Ten Shillings, including postage 
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Event and Comment 

Education in a Changing World . 

<*^()-DAV dtMiioei’iK'v is ; to-dax' is lla* day of roadjusluient 

and realigiinieiit; Ave nnist lliink niora of lla* future and les>s of the 
past, ])(»rhaps, to profit by the lessons of the j)ast. More than 

ever is the futnn' to the yonn^*. The fntun^ of deiooerac'V rests niainly 
with them, and the maintaining ot' democracy will call for an even 
higher standard of citizenship than in the jiast. An edueation s\'s+em is 
basicallA for the yonn^. Besid(‘s providing atle(]uately for high standards 
of education and physical fitness flu* syst(‘m shoidd inculcate those lofty 
id(*als of citizenship whieh Avill eneoiirage youth to aim at holding and 
developing the country which is its heritage." With those words the 
]k*emi(u- of Queemsland, lion. W. Forgan Smith, LL.I)., ])refaeed a 
reecnt thouglit-stimulating address. Continuing, he remai'ked that it 
had been said ai)tly that the nation wliieh had eonrageoiis and forward- 
looking leaders who, in the midst of the present world crisis, dared to 
provide, eiieourage, foster, and imj)rove education—and especially educa¬ 
tion for leadershi])—would be the nation that would wi ite tlie history of 
the next generation. 

A comprehensive syst(*m of national ediieatioii, Hexihl(‘ enough to 
meet the expanding re(juirements of a growing State, had always had a 
strong appeal for the Queensland citizen, lie felt, also, that under a 
genuine demoeraey tlie humanities, and the social services generally, 
should expand in consonance witli higher standards of living. 
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Out of intensive reflection on matters governmental, induced by the 
acute conditions of turbulent times, arose the thought, amongst other 
thoughts, as to whether our existing system of national education 
might not need a little adjustment and expansion to enable its 
administrators to cope successfully with recent developments and expand¬ 
ing requiren^ents. 

In giving expression to some thoughts which had occurred to him, 
he spoke as one who, during his whole lifetime, had been an earnest 
seeker after truth and knowledge, which alone brought about understand¬ 
ing. ^‘Most of the evil in life is due to ignorance,’' he remarked, ‘^aiid 
the greatest menace to society is stupidity. It is tlie aim of education 
to eliminate ignorance and stupidity, and so set the people free.” 

As one who had had to foot the rugg(‘d road of hard work and who 
could only dream of the primrose path of ease; as one who had toiled 
and moiled with the workei*, he might claim to know something of tlu^ 
world of work and to be able to sense changing views which emerged 
from changing conditions industrially and otherwise. Then, in a long 
period of Ministership and Fremitu'ship one naturally got to know much 
of mankind and of things. One acquired a ripe knowledge of the land 
and its requirements. And mor(‘ and more, as wisdom grew, one saw 
tile necessity for a national system ot* education which was suited to tlie 
needs of the pupil and the student of to-day and to-morrow, and felt the 
necessity for never-ceasing watchfulness in tlu^, making of adjustments 
to meet changing conditions. Care must be taken, liowever, that readjust¬ 
ment did not cause resti’iction, but that the system was kept hroad-bas(*d 
and tolei-ant, so as to assist materially in keeping a demoiTatic country 
democratic. Music, painting, s(‘uli)ture, poetry, drama, general litera¬ 
ture should l)e fostiU'ed. As he had indicated, liowtn^er, his eoiH*erii at 
the momeut was with the iiractical sid(^ of edueation rat lie r than with the 
highly eultural, although the practical and the cultural should never b(‘ 
divorced. 

In a land of bread-winners peoph* must work in order to live; the 
worker should he a good worker, whatt‘V(U’ ids calling, but to be a good 
worker he sliould be trained properly ; the pr(‘paralory traiidng, at lefist, 
siiould be given in the schools. lie thought that with those simple 
principles most (dtizens would agre(‘. Tlum came th(‘ inquiry as to 
whether the facilities providc^d by the State were sufTici(‘nt to enabh^ 
that training to he given adecpiatidy. On(‘ thought of all the unskilh‘d 
workers oji the labour market and wondered wlietlier an expansion of the 
vocational section of th(‘ system migJit tend in t ime lo reduce the numbers 
of the wholly unskilled. Still jiondering, the thought ran through his 
mind as to whether suitable couT*ses could be evolved which would be 
suflicieutly useful and attractive to hold at scliool for a longer period a 
substantial number of those 10,000 age-fourteen children who leave 
school eacli year, and who, in time, if wholly iintrained, must swell 
considerably the ranks of the unemployed. Unemployment, the Premier 
added, was one of the main causes of lowered morale and social unrest. 
The toning of morale and the allaying of social unrest should l)ew among 
the foremost objectives of a modern scheme of national education. 

Mr. Forgan Smith then went on to speak of the necessity of 
co-ordinating the educational system with the requirements of trade and 
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industry. ]n 1924, when he was Minister for Works, he said, lie gave 
close attention to the (jnestion of apiirentieeshij). As a skilled crafts¬ 
man, the necessity for adequate jireparatory training for the future 
skilled workei's wms apparent to him. From his own experience he could 
appraise the value of a sound system of ajiprmitieeship. Tln^ result was 
the Apprentice ship Act of 1924. IIi* was glad to say delinitely that the 
Queensland apprenticeship system had Ixteome estahlislied on a firm basis. 
Competent judges gave high praise to tin* skill of Queensland workers 
trained under tlie system. 

The Premier stressed tin* importama' of x^tieational training for both 
the primary and secondary industries, and referred appri'ciatively to 
the scojie and standai'd of secondary education withiji the State and also 
to the possibility of even a greater flexibility in adapting itself to the 
needs of the State. Speaking of tlie University, he said that, possibly,: 
it more than any other kindriMl institution was t‘X])ect(Hl to gi'apple with 
the clianging conditions of a changing world and adajit itself (luickly to 
shitting circumstances. Less and less must it b(‘ a eloister(*d institution, 
and less and less must it live a life of aloofness. Concluding, he said : 
‘'The activiti(‘s of tlie State continue to widen steadily ; th(‘ i*esponsi- 
bilities, obligations, and complexities of government grow apac-e. Close 
and friendly relationslii|) shoultl (‘xist betweim University and State. 
The State should lie able to look to the Univ(‘rsity not only for intellec¬ 
tual huidershi]), but toi’ guidanct* and hel]) in the solution of many of 
its problems. Itut if the State expects this smwdce it follows that the 
University should be projierly con.stituted and (‘quijiped to render th(‘ 
service.’ ’ 

Value of FertiUxers. 

'T^IIROUGIIOUT the world people ai’e b(*ginning to realise that only 

a certain amount can be taken from the land before something Tiiust 
be put back into it,” said the Acting Minister for Agriculture and Stock, 
Hon. 1). A. (Iledsou, at the recent opening of new chemical and fertilmu* 
works* at Pinkenba. 

"Production has increased enormously in the past few^ years in 
Qinamsland,” he added. “With the aid of fertilizer companies the 
De])artraent of Agriculture has been able to advise the fai'uiers what is 
necessary to get the maximum productivity from the soil. It does not 
matter how much land there may be or oi what (piality it is, vinless 
something is put back, it w^ill become useless.” 

Continuing, Mr. Gledson said that witli tlie new factorv^ fertilizers 
l)est suited to Queensland soil conditions would be produced. The enter¬ 
prise starting that day would manufacture sufficient superphosphate to 
supply the whole of Queensland. At present superphosphate had to be 
imported. The comiiany would supply Queensland wuth fertilizer that 
wmold enable present production to be maintained. The Department of 
Agriculture and Stock wTuild assist the enterprise in its endeavour to 
produce the best from the land and to give farmers the best advice as to 
what fertilizer to use with their particular soil types. On behalf of the 
Government, he congratulated the company concerned on its enterprise. 

* A.C.F. and Shirleys Fertilizer, Ltd. 
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Some Parasitic Diseases ot Livestock in 
Overseas Countries of Interest to Australia. 

F. H. S. EGBERTS, D.Sc., Animal Health Station, Yecrongpilly. 


In June of last year Dr. }iol)erts was sent overseas hy the Minister for 
Agriculture and Sioch, lion. Franlc IF. BulcodCy to investigate the control of 
parasitic diseases of livcslock in other coimtries. Dr. Roberts was away from 
Australui for 7iearly eight monthSy and during that time visited, the United 
States of America, Canada, Great Britain, IJolhmd, France, and South Africa. 
As might ha expected where domestic animals are concerned, there arc (many 
parasitic diseases of Uvesiock common to tliosc countries and our own. A short 
account of the 'more importomt of these discoM's as they exist in other lands, as 
now presented, will be of interest to readers of this Journal.- Ed. 


THE BLOWFLY PROBLEM. 

A UWTHALi A is not the only country wliere blowflii^s liave become 
^ serious pests of stock, for in the Ujiited States, (Ireat l:>ritain, South 
Africa, and New Zealand tliese insects nvo also notorious in this res])ect. 
Before we discuss the position as it exists ova^rseas, let us eonsidei' the 
status of the problem in Australia. 

Occasionally we luair of calves l)eing: straick oii tin* ])izzle and of 
cattle being* attacked after dehorning, hut, for the most ])art, strike in 
Australia is associated with sheej>. Tin* flies d(*))osit th(‘ir eggs in the 
Ma)ol on any part of the body, but most, frecpu'iitly in the region of tlu^ 
crutch. Wounds or broken skin arc not necessary to initiate strike*; in 
fact, in nearly all cases blowing takes place over the unl)T‘e)ke*n skin. Tii 
order to attract the flies the area must he moist {uid must i'(‘main moist 
for the development of the maggots. Fr<‘(|in‘ntly, tin* maggols are able 
to coini)lete their growth witliout penetrating tlie desh, but in eases 
where restrike occurs, paidicularly if hairy maggots ai*c ])r(‘sent, tin* 
maggots may cat into the flesh. Waves of strike are most eornmon during 
the si)ring aiid autumn, sometimes being coiitinu(*d well into the winter, 
if the winter be mild and wet, as it is sometimes in i)arts of Quceiisland. 
The most important sheep blowfly in Queensland is a greenish bronzy 
fly, Lncilia CAiprma. Next in imx)ortance are the brown blowflies, 
CaUiphora spp. These are native flies, whilst L. cuprina is an introdiieed 
species. The hairy maggot fly, Chrysoniyia rufifacics, on account of the 
manner by which its larva*, beliave in a wound, wtis at one time considered 
to be the most serious sx)ecies, but it has since been discovered that in 
the absence of L. cuprina and of the brown blowflies the hairy maggot 
fly would be of little importance. 

iTic measures advised in Australia to combat the sheep blowfly pest 
at*e—(1) crutching, (2) jetting, and (3) culling, or breeding out^wrinkly 
sheep, which are the most susceptible to strike. Control of the flies by 
means of parasites has been thoroughly investigated, hut offered no 
encouragement. The x)Ossible use of traps is still being studied, and 
every effort is being made to find a suitable dressing for treating the 
wounds of struck sheep. 
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Let us now consider the blowfly problem in Great Britain, where 
a^ain only sheep sufler. Striker in sheep in this country has been kiiowm. 
foi- (*enturies, but it was not till a))out 1931 tliat it was rej^arded as a 
serious problem. Since then several severe outbreaks have occurred. 
Scouring is a source of attraction as it also is in Australia, resulting in 
crutch strike, but body strike is much more common. One of the most 
frecpient causes of body strike is the ])us left behind on the body wool of 
animals suflto’ing from foot-rot, tlie wool becoming contaminated from 
the fe('t Avhen the animal lies down. Wool rot, also seen in Australia, 
ti(‘k bites, and bits of I'otting bracken in tlu^ wmol are also conducive to 
body strik(^ The flies are most abundant during June to Seiflember, 
the most important species being LucilUi scricuta. This species has been 
introdiu'ed into Australia, but has never (h‘veloped into a serious jmst 
of sliecf). (-ases are known of this species striking sheep here, but are 
relatively few. Another blowfly of impoilance in Great Britain is 
Fhonnia icrrac-novac, wlii<‘h occurs in Scotland. Scotland sulfers much 
moT*e seiviously than England from sheep blowflies, for whereas in 
Englaiui tlie farms and flocks are small, so that struck sheep ar(‘ immedi¬ 
ately noticed and dressed, in Scotland farms and flocks are much larger 
and the country rouglKU*, and hero struck sheep can easily elude the 
sh(*])}ierd and hide away in the bracken. 

(h'utching and jetting are not emiiloyed in Great Britain as preven¬ 
tive nu‘asures, thougli r(‘C(Mitly investigators are showing some interest 
in crutching. Dipping in an arsenical fluid is used wddedy as a means 
of controlling strike, and it is claimed that this will give two to three 
weeks’ freedom from the fly. Some authoidties in Scotland favour spray¬ 
ing ratluu* than dipping, for it is considered that to use a di]) wiiich has 
be(*ome foul with manure and urine from sheep is a certain way of 
se(mring strike. At })res(*nt, tlu^ main researches in Great Britain are 
directed towards di’<‘ssings and securing an arsenical fluid which is not 
leached from the wool by rain as readily as the mixt\ires Jiow being used. 

In Soiilli Africa, the sheep blow^fly problem is very similar to that 
in Australia. It is of eomx)aratively recent origin, and can be traced to 
the introduction of the Merino sheep. Although as y(‘t not as serious as 
in Australia, it is increasing in importance and is a cause of serious 
economic loss. Li/cilia sfrirataj tlu‘ English sheej) blowfly, which has 
also been introduced into South Africa, and the native blowfly, 
FJiri/smnyia i hloropi/ga, are responsible for most eases of strike, (yontrol 
measures are similar to those ado|)ted in Australia, though not as yet 
d(*vel()ped to the same extent. 

South Afri(‘a lias yet another blowfly problem whieh is most serious 
among cattle. Tin* fly concerned is the screw wnrm t1y, ('hrysomyia 
hrzzia/nn, wdiich in its liabits and life cycle is similar to the American 
screw worm fly, ('ocklwmyia hominivorax, which is discussed below. 

In the United States tliere are two <piite distinct blowfly problems. 
There is, firstly, a sh(‘e]) blowfly problem similar in most respects t^ that 
of Australia, and secondly the screw worm problem, in which almost .any 
domesticated and wild mammal may be atta(*ked. In comiiarison toithe 
seriousness of screw worm, wool maggot flies are of relatively little 
importance. Stidke in the wool of sheep oceuws piiiicipally aniongi the 
finer woolled sheep of Montana and Wyoming, and :is seen chiefly Muling 
the spring following lambing or scouring. The black bbiwAy^ Wwbihi 
reginay is the most serious fly, wdnlst in the south and south-west hmHia 
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Jicricata is frequently responsible. Our species, L. cuprina, also occurs 
here, but is of no importance as a wool maggot fly whatsoever. Very 
little work has been clone on wool maggots within recent years, as this 
j)roblem has been so dwarfed by that of the screw worm. 

The American screw worm fly, Cochliomym liominivoraxy is found 
in tropical and sub-tropical America. It is only in this region that the 
fly can survive through the winter; but each year, with the onset of the 
warmer and moister conditions of the spring, the flies become very 
abundant and gradually migrate northwards. Tiiis migration is eventu¬ 
ally checked when the summer temperatures become too high and the 
rainfall too low for the flies to survive. They then become very prevalent 
again during the more favourable conditions of the autumn. In the 
southern United States, with its summer rainfall the flies may also at 
times be prevalent during the summer. The flies are thus most numerous 
during the spring and autumn, and have mucli the same seasonal 
distribution as our green sheep blowfly. 

The screw w'orin fly is an exception among the blowflies, as it never 
lays eggs on carrion. These are deposited only on living animals, and 
the larvjB, as a rule, will develoj) only in living flesh. It will attack 
almost any w’arm-blooded animal, and will lay its eggs on any area 
where blood serum or pus is i)r(^ent. It is also attracted to the navel 
of new-born animals and the external genitals of animals whi(‘h have 
just given birth. The maggots, on hatching, burrow straight into the 
flesh, the larvae tearing off pieces of living tissue, which they devour. 
Livestock, including poultry, suff'er intensely, and if unchecked the 
wounds may prove fatal. When one considers how easily wounds 
attractive to the fly can be made, some idea of tlu* seriousness of this 
pest can be gained. It is most serious in the south, i)articularly in Texas. 
This State is the centre of the mohaii* industry of the United States, and 
Angora goats appear esj)ecially prone to attack. So severe have tin* 
losses become in recent yedrs that the Insect P(‘sts of Man and Animals 
Branch of the Fed(‘ral Department of Agriculturt^ are undertaking an 
intensive study of tlie probhmi. There are four flold stations of this 
division in the south, three in Texas, and one in southern GtH)rgia. A 
good deal of work is being done on wound studies, dressings, and control, 
both l)y biological means and l)y trapping. In tlu^ region of the coast of 
the Gulf of Mexico there occurs a species of tick, infestation by which is 
a notorious source of attraction to the fly. The field station in southern 
Georgia is studying this aspect of the problem. At present, control 
measures advised include—(I) elimination of all factors likely to cause 
accidental wounds; (2) such operations as shearing, dehorning, castra¬ 
tion, &c., should be made as bloodless as possible and should be confined 
to times of the year when the flies are least prevalent; (3) births should 
be gauged to occur also during these periods. Experimental work has 
shown that in the near future very efficient dressings may be expected. 

It is of interest to know, whilst blowflies are being discussed, that 
infestation of wuunds by the maggots of these flies may at times be 
beneficial. The fact was first noticed during the Great War, wdien it was 
observed that the presence of maggots in a wound actually assisted in 
its htuiling. Maggot therapy, as it is known, has 'been used extensively 
during recent tiTues, and with much benefit in the ease of such delayed 
healing wounds as osteomyelitis. The maggots employed are reared 
under sterile conditions to prevent introducing harmful bacteria into the 
wound. The objection raised by many patients against having live 
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maggots in their flesh and also the difficulties of maintaining supplies 
of maggots led to further researches by Dr. W. Robinson, of the P’^ederal 
Department of Entomology, and he found that the healing substance 
was urea which is excreted by the maggots, and again that allantoin was 
the active constituent of urea. To-day, both urea and allantoin are 
proving of great value in the healing of such indolent lesions as 
osteomyelitis and bad burns, and when applied internally have sliown 
themselves of benefit in the treatment of diabetes. 

THE TICK PROBLEM. 

This is another problem of vital interest to Australia. In this 
country we have two major tick problems. The more important of these 
is that great scourge of cattle which was introduced from the East during 
the nineteenth century—namely, the common cattle tick, Boophilm 
australis. As is generally known, this pest is most notorious as a vector 
or carrier of cattle tick-fevers, but even in the absence of these fevers 
there is a tremendous loss to the cattle industry from ^^tiek worryand 
hide damage. The second tick problem of major standing in Australia 
is associated with the scrub tick, Ixodes holocyclus, which causes 
paralysis and death among dogs, cats, she(‘p, calves, foals, and pigs. 

The cattle tick, Boophilus ansiralis, is found in Queensland, northern 
West Australia, and in the north-eastern coi'iier of New South Wales, 
whilst th(i scrub ti(*k is an inhabitant of the scrubs of the eastern 
Australian coast as far south as southern New South Wales. 

In the southern United States there occurs a species of cattle tick 
\vhich, in its habits, economic imx)ortance, and structure is very similar 
to our common cattle tick. There are, however, sufficJeiit diirerences in 
the structure of the two ti('ks to give the American spe(‘ies the name 
Boophilus aunufaius, lly 1906 no less than 741,500 square miles in the 
southern United States vviu'c under (piarantine on ac(*ount of this tick, 
an area a little larger than the entire Stat(‘ of Queensland. It was at 
this time that the Federal Dureaii of Animal Industry (‘ommenced its 
campaign to eradicate the p<‘st, and so vigorously and successrully has 
this campaign been carried out that, to-day a little mor(‘ than 95 j>er 
cent, of this area is clean. The main factors by which these results have 
been achieved may be reduced to four^—(1) regular fourteen-day dip¬ 
pings of all cattle and horses in 0-2 per cent. sol\dion of arsenui for a 
period of nine months from the finding of tlie last tick; (2) areas which 
are too rough to i)ermit the regular mustering of cattle for dip]ung are 
emptied of stock and the ticks starved out: (3) legislature regarding the 
movements of cattle from ticky to clean areas; aiid (4) an intensive 
education campaign among the stockowners of the tick-infested aT*eas. 

No attempt is made either in Queensland or West Australia 
towards eradication. There are, of course, certain r(‘strictions whicli 
must be complied with when cattle move from tick-infested areas, which 
aim at preventing the tick from s|ireading beyond the areas it now 
occupies. Dipping, otherwise, is left to the discretion of the stockowner, 
and is utilised as a means of control and not of eradication. Under our 
|)resent system of cattle-tick control it would be dangerous for any stock- 
owner to attempt eradication. The immunity of cattle to tick fevers 
lasts only so long as the animals are infested by ticks, and for any stock- 
owner to eradicate the ticks from his own property whilst his neighbour's 
cattle remain infested would in time leave his cattle readily susceptible 
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to tick fever by invasion by infected ticks. In New South Wales, how¬ 
ever, an attempt is being made to eradicate the pest by employing regular 
fourteen-day dipi)ings in an 0-2 per cent, solition of arsenic. Here the 
position is somewhat different to that existing in Queensland, as tick 
fevers are far from being prevalent. 

Returning now to the United States, the only areas v^here the cattle 
tick is now to be found are in southern Texas bordering the Rio Grande 
River, a further aiea in Texas along the Gulf of Mexico, and anoth(*r 
area in central Florida. Rather strangely the tick infesting cattle in 
.Florida is Boophilits anslralis, which also occurs in the West Indies. In 
these islands it is interesting 1o note that in the ('radication caiupaign 
being undertaken tliere, not only cattle and horses must be considered, 
but also sheep and goats, which are readily infested. 

Eradi(;ation of the tick from Flojada ju’eseiits grave difficulties. 
There is little co-()|)eration to be ex]>ected from the Indian owmvrs of 
cattle, and th(‘ country infested contains much swainp and jungle which 
abounds with deer which are suitable hosts foi- the tick. One of the first 
steps to he undertaken by the Rureau of Animal Industry towards 
eradication of the tick in Florida is the removal of the deer fi-om the 
infested areas, the intention being to restock with d(*er from clean areas 
as soon as the ticks have becm wiped out. 

Emphasis has been given to the role of cattle ti('ks as vectors of tick 
fevers. One of these fevers—namely, anai)lasmosis, which occurs also 
in Australia, is causing grave concern among tlie authorities in tin* 
United States at tlie i)r‘esent time. Hoopkihi^ arivulatHs is a recognised 
natural vector of this disease, but serious outbreaks still occur in areas 
from which tliis tick has been eradicated. It is known that the disease 
may be conveyed by mechanical means, siudi as by dehorning, and it 
has also b(‘en shown (‘xj)erimentally that the dis(‘as(^ may b(‘ (*arri(Hl b\' 
other s|)ecies of ticks such as the dog tick, llhipu ephahis sanguineus. 
Outbreaks, however, still occur, whose origin remains unknown, and the 
opinion is hedd in many (piarters that the disease is being spread from 
some native reservoir animal by such vectors as biting flies. 

In the region of the coast of tlu* Gulf of Mexico another tick j)roblem 
[>resents itself. This is the habitat of Anihljjimuna nuu nlalinn, commonly 
known as the Gulf Uoast 1i(*k. It commonly attaches to the cars of 
animals causing mucli swelling, irritation, and abscess formation. One 
of its most important features is its association with screw worm, for tin* 
wounds it makes are very attractive to the fly. At present, the only 
means of control is hand-dressing the infested ears. 

In the western mountainous section of tli(‘ United States, in tlie 
vicinity of tin* Rocky Mountains and Cascade Mountains, there is found 
])rol)ably the most notorious tick known. 1'his species is Dcnnnccnior 
andcrsoni, commonly known as the Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever tick, 
because it transmits to humans a deadly typhus fever of this name. 
Th(' mortality rate is high, but recently the discovei’y of a vaccine which 
has protective jiroperties has made this region eomparatively safer. •The 
disease is transmitted liy tlie adult tick, M'hich is the only stage attacking 
large mammals, the larvie and nymphs lieing confined to small wild 
mammals. This tiek also eaus^^s paralysis among live stock, which is of 
tlie same type as that produced hy our serub tick, Ixodes holoeyclus. 
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A milder strain of tliis tyjjhus fever is found in the t‘ast wiiere the 
vector is Dcrrnacentor variahilis. This is a very common species of the 
woods in this area and is frequently found on dogs. An attempt to 
control this tick is being made at the i)resent time by the Federal 
Department of Agriculture and among tlie sevei-al ]neasur(‘s being 
investigated is .biological control. 

During recent years biological control lias been very prominent in 
the minds of Australian stockowners as being of possible assistance in 
the control of our cattle tick. Tii'ks are known to be parasitised by two 
siiecies of tiny Avasp-like insects. One of these, Ixidopkagus iexanus, has 
been found only in the United States, and the other, IluntcnUa hookeri, 
also in France, Africa, India, Indo-China, t hiba, and JiraziL in all cases 
where thes<‘ ]>arasites have been collected they liave emei'gi‘d chiefly 
from the nymphal tick, and rarely from the larva-. So far, they have 
never been r(‘corded as parasites of ticks which remain on tiie oiu' host 
for their entire parasitic cycle, sik'Ii as the sjiecies of 1 ioophilus, to which 
our cattJ(‘ tick Ixyiongs. As obsm’vations have shown that the nymphs 
may be ])arasitised A\hilst feeding on the host, it would seem posvsible 
to establish th(*se parasites, particularly IIunlerelia hookeri, wiiicli has a 
wider range of tick hosts than Ixidophagus iexanus, on species of 
Boophilus. Whether such an attempt would be wortli whih\ however, 
is also to be considered. So far as is known both these pai*asites are 
relatively scarce wlnu'ever they occur, and an attemid to control 
DermacenUn' und.ersoni by Ixidophagus tcxanus, has not given 
encouraging results. 

(Ireat Itritain, <‘ontrary to most [xople's belied*, also lias a tick 
problem. The tick concerned is the castoi' bean tick, Ixodt s ricinu.^, so 
called because of its similarity in shape to a castor bean. In Europe 
it is a vector of a tick f(n^er of cattle, and in Great Britain has recently 
been shown to be also a carrier of two serious diseases of shec})—namely, 
louping ill and tick-borne fever. Furtliermore, its presence on sheep in 
certain areas is a source of attraction to the blowfly. The young stages 
are uLso a cause of serious mortalities among grouse. At presmit control 
rests on certain farming practices and dipping or spraying in an arsmih^al 
dip. 

One could write at great length on the tick probhmis of South Africa. 
This country is almost unrivalled in the wealth of its tick fauna and in 
the numbei* of serious dist^ases Avhieh thes(‘ ti'ansmit to domestic animals. 
To mention just a few of the more important of these tick-borne diseases, 
there is East Coast Fever, a veritable scourge of cattle in this country, 
heartwater of sheep and cattle, biliary fever of horses and dogs, and tick 
fevers of cattle. These tick fevers of cattle are the same as we have in 
Queensland, and are carried by BoophiJm deeoloralus and other ticks. 
No attempt is made to eradicate any species of tick, except the vector 
of East Coast Fever, and, so far as tliis species is concerned, eradication 
is associated only with areas in which outbreaks of the disease occur. All 
ticks are controlled by arsenical dips. These consist of a simple solution 
of sodium arsenite in water. No fats, oils, or soaps are added, as the 
South African authorities do not believe that the addition of substances 
such as these to the dip increases the “wetting powers^' of a dip m 
make it more effective against ticks. For five to seven day dippings, 
such as are employed against Rhipicepkalm appendictdat ils, the chief 
vector of East Coast Fever, the strength of sodium arsenite employed is 
0*2 per cent., whilst for fourteen-day dippings, as are used for Boophilus 
decoloratuSy the strength of the dip is increased to 0-3 per cent, of sodium 
arsenite. 
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DIPS FOB SHEEP AND GOAT LICE. 

The opinions with regard to dipping fluids for sheep and goat lice 
vary considerably in different countries. Here in Australia we employ 
either an 0*2 per cent, solution of arsenic or dips containing phenols 
and cresols. In England, arsenical di|)s are preferred, and one is 
informed that the most heavily-infested sheep are to be found on farms 
employing phenolic dips. In South Africa, on the other hand, phenolic 
dips are preferred. In the United States, neither of these types of dips 
are considered satisfactor}^, and during the past few years a good deal 
of work on dips for lice has been carried out. These investigations have 
been concerned chiefly with goat lice, as in Texas lice infestation among 
the Angora goats is a serious source of economic loss to the mohair 
industry. Of the many substances tested, suli)hiir was found to be most 
efficient, not only for goat lice but also for li(-e on sheep. The sali)hur 
must be in a very finely divided state, so fine that the ])articles would 
pass tlirough a sieve containing 325 meslies to the scpiarc' inch. KSoft 
water must be used so that the sulphur may rcunain in sus])ension; if 
the water is hard, a softening agent must ]>e cm ploy (m 1. dippings 

at an interval of eleven days are i-ecommend(*d, each in a fr(\shly charged 
vat. 

NASAL BOTS IN SHEEP. 

During r(‘cent .vcars much work has been done in th(‘ luiited States 
and South Africa on the use of fluids wliicli will kill the grubs of this 
hot fly as they lie in the nasal ])assag(‘s of th(‘ slie(^|). In the former 
country a 3 ])er cent, sohition of lysol forced into tin' passages under 
pressure, is now considered to be V(‘ry (dlVctive, whilst in South Afiaca 
a small (piantity of tetrachloi'ethylene emulsion inj(H*t(*d into each nostril 
has given very good results. 

WORM DISEASES. 

Sheep. 

If it weT*e not for dinught, blowfly, and worm diseases, the she(‘p 
Industry of Queensland would indeed be in a flourishing (n)ndition. 
Worms occur in sheep practically eveiywlnu'e in our State, evtui as far 
west as Cloneurry, Longreaeh, and Uunnaniulla. It is only in those areas, 
however, where the annual rainfall (*xceeds about 19 inches, that worms 
be(iome sufliciently prevalent to cau.se disease, ami the higlun* the rainfall 
the more serious do worm diseases bec'ome,» The most important species in 
Qm^ensland is the lai'ge stomach worm, JIwnwncMis conUirtm^ wdiich is 
followed closely by the nodule wonn, Oe^nphagostomuni columhianum. 
Occasionally, also, we see outbreaks due to hair worms, THvhihHirovgylus 
spp. In Southern Australia the large stomacli worm and nodule worm 
become less prevalent, most outbreaks being associated with hair worms. 
Bluestone, earbontetraehloride, or bluestcne and nicotine sulphate, are 
r‘(H*oTnmended as drenches for stomach worms, whilst the latter mixture 
is th(‘ only remedy we have of any value against hair worms. For nodule 
worm, enemas of a watery solution of sodium arsenite are advised. 

In the north-western section of the United States—i.e., California, 
Oregon, and Washington—most of the damage is caused by two species 
of little consequence in Australia. Both of these are tiny worms infest- 
ing the fourth stomach and are called Ostertagia circumeinota and 
Trichostrongyhis axei. Tetrachlorethylene is used extensively as a 
drench and is said to give very satisfactory results. 
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Further soiilli in Texas, where the cliiiiati* is very similar to Queens- 
laiul, sheep sutl'er from inueh the same S})eei(‘s of worms as they do here. 
The Angora goats in tlris section also suiter severely. Our species, the 
large stomach woT*m, Ihe noduh' woi-m, and hair woi*ms, are very 
prevalent, thougli the nodule worm does not appear to be as serious as 
it is either in South Africa or Australia. Kids, i)artieularJy, are severely 
attacked by liair woi*ms. Goats are browsing animals and do not graze 
as do slieep and catth', and consequently goat country in Texas is 
eharactiU’ised by lieavy growths of edible siiru})s. In the wetter parts of 
Texas, worms are so prevalent that regular thrc^e to four weeklj- drench¬ 
ing is iKH-essary to maintain tli<‘ flocks. Hie eojipe]* sulphate-nicotine 
sulphati* drench is used extensively. It is not as strong as the one 
employed in Australia and is regarded as being \'ery effective and quite 
safe. Tlu‘ only warning given to users of this drench is that it is unwise 
to treat animals, especially young kids, in the heat of the day. 

The laT‘g(‘ stomach worm and nodule worm continue to be important 
pests of sh(‘(*p 7*iglit along the (*astei'n areas to south-(‘astern (Janada. 
In fact, in tliis latter area tlie nodule worm is considtu'ed as the chief 
factor in pn'venting shetq) raising from flourishing. No attempt is as 
yet made to apply a treatment for jioduh' wor-m in the United States or 
(!!ana<la, though investigations are at pres^mt in }>rogress. 

In Great liritain, the lesser stomach worm, O. (ircumcincta^ and the 
hair worms arc* tlie most harmful species. Outbreaks due to 7/. contort us 
do occur, but art* ctmiparatively rare. ’The noduh* worm is entirely 
unknown in this (‘ountry. IMuestone and nicotim* sulphate of about the 
sauH! strength as we use for hail* worms in Australia is em])loyed and is 
very satisfai'torw. 'riit* livt‘r fluke is serious, as it is also in the moun¬ 
tainous country of Western America, ])articularly in the State of 
Montana. Garlxmtetrachloi’ide is used in all countries as a treatment for 
liver fluke, and is att(*nded by the saim* unexplainabh* losses w’hich havt* 
condemned its being employetl against stomach worm in Queensland. 
The only area encountered by the wi-iter where this drug could be used 
safely is in North Wah*s, where he was informed carbontetrachloride 
IK)isoning of sheep is unknown. Tn the Hawaiian Islands cattle are 
seiviously infested by a closely allied species, Fasciola giga)iiica (the liver 
fluke of shee|) is F. licpafica), and hei*e h(‘xacliloi‘ethane, a drug closely 
allied to carlmntetrachloridf* is being used suc(*essfully. In all proba¬ 
bility the future will s(‘e this drug emj)loyed instead of the risky 
carbontetracliloride agaifist liver fluko in slieep. 

In England, much attention is b(*ing given at tlie ])reseut time to 
ascertaining why outbr(*aks of worm diseases oecui' in sheep. The work 
being und(*rtaken, in othei* words, is a study of the effects of environ¬ 
mental conditions which are associated witii tin* eggs and larva* of tlu» 
woimis as th(‘y occur in the |:>astures. Sm^h factors as longevity of tlie 
larva* in the jiastures, what particmlar areas in tlu* pastures arc^ most 
suitable to larval survival, what particular type of ])asture favours larval 
survival, &c., are receiving attention. The results of these researches are 
going to b(* of great assistance in controlling woiaii diseases. 

In South Afri(*a a tremmidous amount of work has b(*en done on the 
worm diseases of sheep. Gonditions there are very similar to those 
present in Queensland, and as a consequence we find that such Avorms as 
the large stomach Avorm and the nodule Avorm are the most serious species. 
Hair Avorms, contrary to oin* experience here, are not important in 
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Merino sheep in South Africa, but are serious, however, in the native 
fat-tailed Persian sheep. Furthermore, in Australia, a foetid dark 
diarrhoea, black scours,’’ is very definitely a characteristic symptom of 
hair worm disease, but has not been noticed either in England or South 
Africa. Hook worms are also serious pests of sheep in certain areas in 
South Africa, particularly in sandy types of country. 

Until comparatively )*eeently, wormy sheep were all treated by 
powders in South Africa. All worm remedies, by the way, are manufac¬ 
tured and sold to the farmer by the Government Veterinary Laboratory 
at Onderstepoort, which maintains a special sc‘ction for this purpose. 
The powdered remedy is supplied in tins accompanying which are a 
special tin from which the powder is dipped and a set of spoons, each 
spoon holding the requisite dose for sheep of a particular age. The 
mouth of the sheep is opened by a special type of gag and the i)owder 
placed on the back of the tongue by the spoon. 

In this way the Govt^rnment wireworm remedy, which consisted of 
l^owdered copper sulphate and sodium arsenite, was used for years to 
combat the large stomach worm. Recently it has been displaced by a 
nodule worm reuiiedy, which is claimed to be effective against both the 
large stomach worm and nodule woT*m. The history of the discovery of 
this nodule worm remedy is extremely interesting. It has been felt for 
some time, both in Australia and in South Africa, that if the swallowiiig 
of the sheep could be controlled so that one could be certain tliat in most 
cases a drug given by the mouth would go directly into the fourth 
stomach instead of falling into the j)aunch, as it usually does, the worms 
inhabiting the fourth stomach and intestines would hav(‘ to contend 
with a greater concentration of the drug, which would tlins be more 
effective in removing them. If any drug is swallowed into the paunch, 
by the time it reaches the fourth stomacli and intestines it has become 
much diluted. Whether such a. drug falls into the rumen or into the 
fourth stomach depends upon whether a grove, tlie (esophageal grove, 
running along the wall of the paunch remains open or is closed when the 
drug is swallowed. Work in Australia, and confirmed in South Africa, 
showed that if copper sulpliate solution is placed in the mouth, its 
(contact witli the tissues there causes this grove to close in most cases, 
and any liquid or powder given immediately afterwards is swallowed 
into th(‘ fourth stomach. With this information as a guide the South 
African woi’kers then set to work to find out whether by first giving 
copper sulphate and following it with certain highly insoluble drugs they 
could ensure the powders reaching the nodule worm in the large intestine 
in sufficient strengtli to remove it. (k^ilain succ(;ss has followed their 
efforts, for they consider that a mixtur(^ of copper tartrate and copper 
arsenate does have this effect. The re(H)mmendations were that the slieep 
be treated on two successive days. This treatment has been tried in 
Australia, but it was found that whilst in some sheep it had a high 
efficiency against the nodule worm, in others, unfortunately the majority, 
it removed only a few worms or imne at all. Further work in South 
Africa has resulted in some alteration in the formula and the recommen¬ 
dation of only a single treatment, which is also e^fFective against stomach 
worms. This more recent recommendation has still to be tested in 
Australia. 

Hookworms have been combated by first giving a small quantity of 
copper sulphate and following it with a tetrachlorethylene emulsion. In 
the preliminary work pure tetrachlorethylene was used. This is one of 
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the safest drugs that can be used against worms in any animal, but 
unfortunately it vapourises very readily, and the inhalation of these 
vapours into the lungs of sheep as the drug passes down the throat 
causes serious but temporary intoxication. The drug in an emulsified 
form does not have any ill effect, mixes readily with the ingesta, and at 
the same time is as effective as the pure drug. The dosage is rather high, 
which would make the use of the drug rather expensive, here in Australia 
at any rate, but given after copper sulphate it is highly effective against 
stomach worms, hair worms, and hookworms; in fact, the writer was 
informed that three or four doses would lemove every worm, including 
nodule worms. 

Worm Diseases in Horses. 

The seriousness of red worm infestation in horses is Well known. 
These worms vary in size from less than lialf an inch to about 2 inches 
and more. They inhabit the large intestine. Many of them suck blood, 
and as a result of infestation the hor.se becomes weak and anamiic. One 
of the problems in the control of these worms is the treatment of the 
manure so as to kill the eggs and larvin of the worms which occur there. 
This aim is of most importance in cases where manure is collected from 
stables and stored and used as fertilizer in pastures to which horses have 
access. The danger of infected manure around yards and .stables must 
also be borne in mind. This problem is being investigated in the United 
States and Canada. From Canada comes the information that of some 
hundreds of substanc'os tested, urine is most effective. In the United 
States chemical treatment of manure is also being investigated, and here 
steam treatment is being tried out. Steam treatment recjuires a .special 
storage compartment into which steam is led from a boiler through a 
system of coiled tubes, .so that the temperature inside the compartment 
is raised to a ])oint sufficiently high to kill the eggs and larvje. This type 
of treatment is still in the experimental stage. 

The Kidney Worm of Pigs. 

This is a very ])revaleiit ])ara.site of pigs in coastal Qiietuisland and 
the northern rivers of New 8outh Wales. The adult worms occur in the 
ti.s.sues ai’ound the kidneys and .sotuetimes in the kidneys themselves, 
while the immature forms are found in the liver and fre(iuently elsewhere 
in the body. Tlie effect of a heavy infestation on tlie i>ig is chiefly to 
prevent normal growth, but losses through meat inspection condemna¬ 
tions may be serious, as livers and i)aTts of the carcase infested with 
these worms are always condemned as unfit for human con.sumptioii. 

In the south-eastern United States los.se.s through meat ins})eetioii 
condemnations are estimated to range from a little more than Is. to 
nearly 3s. per pig. In these areas the old system of raising pigs was 
more or less left to the pig itself, which s]>eiit the daylight hours 
wallowing in nearby swamps and bog holes, i)laces which in time became 
heavily infestt^d with kidney worm larva\ As the result of work under¬ 
taken "by the Division of Zoology of the Bureau of Animal Industiy, a 
system of raising pigs in these areas has been devised, Avhicli is success¬ 
ful in controlling not only kidney worm but other worms, such as the 
large round worm. The farmer is, moreover, encouraged to keep his 
pigs free from kidney worms by the packing companies operating in this 
area, who pay him so much extra for any pig in which kidney worm is 
absent. The educational section of the campaign is assisted by the 
instructors of the Future Farmers' Association, a branch of the Voca¬ 
tional System of Education so well organised in the United States of 
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America. Some idea of the success of this campaign against kidney 
worm is given in the 1938 report of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
wliere, on page 82, it is stated that in a study of 121 projects in Southern 
Georgia, in 771 pigs from 88 projects rated as good, 80 per cent, of the 
livers were passed for human eonsumi)tion, and onl}^ 4 per cent, of the 
kidneys showed worms and lesions, while of 203 pigs from 33 projects 
rated as poor, only 18 per (‘ent. of the livers was passed as good, and 
50 per cent, of the kidneys showe<l worms and lesions. 


"TICK WASHING" CALVES AND ITS RELATION 

TO TICK FEVER. 

Young cattle possess a natural resistance to tick fever, but this 
gradually grows weaker until at the age of twelve inoTiths for all prac¬ 
tical puii)oscs it ceases to exist. The foregoing applies to calves reared 
in clean areas and also (ajid this is the important point) to calves reared 
in tieky areas if such calves are sprayed so often and so r<*giilarly as to 
keep them entirely or almost entirely free of ticks. Under such condi¬ 
tions, the resistance to tick fever of calvc\s in tieky areas at the age of 
twelve months will be little better than that of calves reared in clean 
areas. 

Th(^ matter is woTfhy of close attention, as some farmm's do 
definitely overdo the treatment of (‘alv(‘s for ti(*k infestations. Tlie belief 
is, of course, that the growth rate of the calves will be increased and 
their general wellbeing bettered, but although this is true enough, it is, 
notwithstanding, a dangerous course to pursue, as mortality from ti(*k 
fever is likely to follow at the age of eighteen moutiis to two years or 
older. 

Calves should be allowed to earry a i*easonable numl)er of ticks from 
a few weeks old onwards. In this way their natural ]*esistauce to tick 
fever will be continually reinforced, so to speak, so that at the. age oi' 
twelve months it will be just Jis strong as it was during the first few 
weeks of life. In normal eiiMnimstanees, tliis resistance will, if the animal 
is continually exx)osed to moderate numbers of thhs, l)e retained 
tjiroiighout life. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers to tlie Journal are asked to write their names legibly 
on their order forms. The best way Is to print your surname and full 
ehristian names in block letters, so that there shall be no possibility 
of mistake. 

When names are not written plainly It Involres much tedious 
labour and loss of yalnable time in checking electoral rolls, 
directories, and other references. This should he quite unnecessary. 

Some subscribers write their surname only, and this lack of 
thought leads often to confusion, especially wrhen there are other 
subscribers of the same surname in the same district. 

Everything possible Is done to ensure delivery of the JonmaU 
and subscribers would help ns greatly by obs^ervlng the simple rale 
suggested, and thus reduce tlie risk of error in names and postal 
addresses to a minimum. 
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Wheatgrowing in Queensland. 

H. E. 80UTTEE, Beiiior Research Officer. 

A L^TIIOUGH the staple I'ood of a large section of the human race is 
rice, wheat is grown more extensively and, in the form of bread, is 
used as food by j)ractically all the inhabitants of the more progressive 
^countries. 


EXPANSION OF WHEATGROWING. 

The trend of the wheat industry throughout the w orld is, in general, 
towards expansion, for, as the .standard of living in a country rises, 
so is wheat substituted for rye and other cereals. The wheat-bread- 
consuming population is increasing, and the area devoted to w^heat 
]>roduction accordingly show^s a general tendenc\' to expand. 

The chief reason why wheat is advancing in favour so universidly 
is because it is a si)lendid food in itself, and, bec^ausi^ of its gluten 
pro])erti(*s, it can readily be made into a palatable l)read that is more 
.(‘asily digested than that made from any otliei* cereal. Ibn^aiise of its 
woiKhu'ful adaptability, it can l>e grown from within tlie Arctic circle 
Id the ecpiator, besides Avliich it has a wide range of altitude, having 
b(‘en (‘ncountered by ('Xplort'rs in the Himalayas at a height of between 
14,000 and 10,000 feet. Although wheat r(‘S])onds well to good cultural 
o])(‘rations, it Avill yi(‘ld a return wdien v(‘7*y crud<* methods are em|)l 03 n?d, 
and the manner in which it adapts itsc^lf to varying climatic conditions 
and soils is not ])oss{‘ssed by any other grain cro]). Tli(‘ area devoted 
to its culture throughout the world in 10;lo was approximately 892,000,000 
acres, yieldijig in tlie vicinity of 0,513,000,000 l)ushels. In the 1936-37 
season the aei*eage in Australia under wheat was 12,342,190 acres, wdiich 
ield(‘d 150,468,321 luishels, or-an avei‘ag(^ of 12*19 bushels per acre, 


GREATEST WHEAT-PRODUCING COUNTRIES. 

The grcat(\st w heat-producing countries are tlie Soviet Union, China, 
llu‘ United 8tat(‘s of America, India, France, Argentine, Canada, Italy, 
Cermany, and Australia, these countries being listed in their order of 
production in the 1936 season. With a few' exceptions, these countries 
produce more than they require, but the surplus is (‘ventually absorbed 
iiy those countries Avhose ])roduction of the cereal falls short of their 
domestie requirements. 

The country w'herein the highest avei-age .>'ield was obtained in 
1936 was the A^dherlands with 43*42 bushels per acre; wdiereas the 
lowest position was occupied by Iraq Avith an average* of 6*54 bushels 
])er acre. 

Throughout the countries of the Avorld, harvesting is going on in one 
or more the w'hole year round. The time the crop occupies the laud 
from the germination of the seed to the date of mat urity varies consider- 
iibly, and, as a rule, those countries where the longest period elapses 
betw'een these two dates have the highest average yield. For instance, 
in Great Britain it takes the crop ten months to mature and the average 
yield is 35 bushels to the acre; whereas in Queensland it occupies the 
land for approximately six months and the average yield for the decade 
ending 1936 w^as 15*52 bushels. 
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HISTORY OF THE CROP IN AUSTRALIA. 

As a crop, wheat was first grown in Australia in 1788, when an 
area of 8 acres was sown. In 1799 the area devoted to it approximated 
3,500 acres. In another decade it doubled, and so the increase has 
gone on until during the decade ending 1936 there was an acreage of 
14,185,784 acres yielding 163,860,707 busliels. 

HISTORY OF THE CROP IN QUEENSLAND. 

Although the wheat growing industry has expanded in a remarkable 
way in Australia as a whole, in Queensland (Plate 217) it has not 
by any means kept pace with developm(*nt in tlie other States, notwith¬ 
standing the fact the Queensland average of 15-52 bushels is higher 
than that of the four eliief wheat-producing States—namely, New South 
Wales, South Australia, Victoria, and AVestern Australia. This lack of 
I)rogrcss cannot be put down to the unsuitability of the soil, for yields 
of iij) to 66 bushels jicr acre have been obtained without the use of 
fertilizers, and yields of up to 40 bushels to tlie acre are not uncommon 
in some seasons on farms which have been cropped for many years. 

As far back as 1867, the statistics of the State showed a wheat area 
of 2,657 acres. Six years later 81,008 bushels w’erc harvested. In 
1888—fifteen years later—records show* that only 500 acres Avere 
harvested for a yield of 8,265 bushels, necessitating, in order to meet 
requirements, the importation of 2,000,000 bushels— i.e., approximately 
240 for every one produced. In 1891 the yield w’as 392,309 bushels— 
the highest obtained uj) to that time. The fiuetiiations in yield and 
area still continued. In 1930 272,316 acres w^ere harvested for a yield 
of 5,107,561 bushels. In 1936 the area sowui Avas 11,000 acres in excess 
of the area sown in 11)30, but the yield Avas considerably less than half 
of that obtained in tluVearlier season. The 1937 yield totalled 3,749,443 
bushels, while that for 1938 is exiiectecl to reach a total of 8,000,000 
bushels. 

CLIMATIC INFLUENCES ON YIELD. 

It is cAudent that seasonal conditions have a A^ery marked influeiun^ 
on the w^beat yields of this State. 

The countries Avherein wheat is growm most successfully—by wdiich 
is meant the countries in Avhich the growers obtain the highest average 
yield per acre—have cool and moist conditions during the growing 
period; whereas at harvest time the reverse is experienced, the weather 
normally being warmer and bright and dry. Conditions similar to 
these are experienced in the Southern States of Australia, but a glance 
at the rainfall chart for this State shows that the season of greatest 
rainfall occurs during the summer months w^hen the Avheat crop is not 
occupying the land and when weed growth is most prolihe and evapora¬ 
tion greatest. Again, the season of the most meagre rainfall coincides 
with the most eritieal stage in the crop’s groAvth, when a sufficiency 
of available moisture is of vital importance to the success of the crop. 
Furthermore, the harvest jjicriod in the chief producing centres coincides 
wdth the onset of the stormy season. These factors in themselves..would 
appear to be sufficieut to prevent the industry from becoming of material 
importance in Queensland. When the rust scrourge is also taken into 
consideration, it is not only gratifying that the industry has assumed 
the projiortions it has, but it is also highly satisfactory to be able to 
record the fact that Queensland’s average yield per acre exceeds that of 
the four chief producing States of the Commonwealth. 
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Plato 217. 

A Wheat Field on the Darling Downs. 
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PROSPECTS OF THE INDUSTRY IN THE STATE. 

There was a period when it was considered that, no matter how 
successful endeavours to evolve wheats suited to Queensland conditions 
pi'oved to be, it was problematical whether the industry would expand 
or recede from its then existing dimensions. The outlook, however, has 
definitely improved, and the chief factor in bringing this about has 
been the installation of tractors on the farms in conjunction with the 
all-round im])rovement in agricultural machinery, the use of which is 
now termed ‘‘power farming.’’ The })eiiefits accruing to the industry 
from its use are manifold. It has raised wheatgrowing to a considerably 
liigh(‘r plane and removed it from the state of druilgery which eharac- 
teris(^d this branch of primary production when horses were exclusi vely 
used as the motiv(‘ power. It also enables large areas to b(‘ dealt with 
more expeditiously and efficiently, residting in gmss returns bcung 
obtained which could not have been hoped for under the old conditions. 
A farmer is thus able to grow sufficient acreage to recover quickly from 
a crop failure, which was a vmy ])rotra(ded busim^ss, even in tht* best 
of localities, on tin* restricted areas it was possiblf‘ to o|)erate w^lnm only 
horses provided the power. 

WHEAT-GROWING DISTRICTS. 

The Darling Dow^ns Division ])rovi(bHl tla^ gr(‘atesi wheal a(!reage 
for grain in 1937, the total thercun being 313,13b aei*es; the Maranoa 
came next with 22,782 acres, Port Curtis l)(*iiig thii*d with 3,br)7 acres, 
while th(‘ IM'ortdon Division and AVide Day w(‘re i’(‘pr('S(Uited by l,7bl. 
and 1,579 a('res respectively. IMie Ro(*kingham Division gave a return 
of 20 acres. 

On the Dowuis the ('hi(‘f producing centre^s ar(‘ Pittsworth, Oakey, 
Clifton, Dalby, and Allora. It might be mentioned that if the ]>resent 
rate of expansion taking plac(‘ in the Dalliy Distiai't continues for a few' 
more seasons, that district will be in tiu‘ jinmiier ])osition. The Dowuis 
embraces wdiat might b(‘ reganhal as the safest ari^a for the further 
expansion of the industry. In th(‘ Alaraiioa wla^at has b(*en growui w ith 
varying success since 1882, but the area under crop for grain lias been 
practically stationary for the hist twenty Acars. The tigur(‘s for Roma, 
whicli inclndes a strip on (dthei* side of the w^estern line extending from 
\¥allnmbilla to Dindango—a distanei* of about 45 miles—show- that 
21,000 acr(‘s were ero})ped in 193(), and at MiteheU—54 miles west of 
Roma and 372 miles from Drisbane^—1,779 at‘res appear for th(‘ same 
season. Kxeei)t on tlie lighter soils in this Division, wheat^owing is 
a somewdiat nneertain propositi(Ui because of tlu‘ erratic rainfall. In 
the Ih)r1 Curtis Division 1,294 acres were sown in tlu^ 1936 season. 
This Division contains a large area of potential wdieatlands, and at the 
moment there are indic^ations that a movement iu the direction of 
expansion is imminent. 

TYPES OF SOILS SUITABLE FOR WHEATGROWING. 

Other conditions l)eing favourable, wh{‘at can be growm successfully 
in QiuHmslaud ou all types of soil ranging from those of a light sandy 
nature to the lu^avy lilacls soil of the Downs country, it being from 
the latter type that the bulk of the State’s wheat crop has up to the 
present be(Ui produced. It is only in those districts which are better 
favoured with res[)ect to rainfall that the heavy black type of soil can be 
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farmed successfully. In the drier areas herc^ as in other parts of the 
world, the li^:c]iter soils are by far the most ]*elial)]e where the rainfall 
has to be wholly depended upon as the source oi' moisture supply for the 
crops. Sowin^^ on the veiy li^ht sandy soils of a depth of several 
feet is not recommended, however, for in i‘xcessiv(dy w<‘t seasons the 
leaching of nitrate nitrogen is so gi*eat that the crop may be starved 
fortliis necessary nutrient. 

The heavier types of soil induce a more luxuriant growtli, which 
juakes a much greater demand u])on the moisture (ontents ol* tiu* soil. 

Another and very important factor is that light showers of rain 
aiM^ frequently experi(‘nced which are of considerable value in the lighter 
.soils, in wliicli, b(‘cause of their low moisture-holding cai)acity, they pene¬ 
trate to a sufficient depth to be available to th(‘ (u-op. On the lieavier 
soils, on the otlau' hand, such light showers ai'c only sufficient to dampen 
the surface, and aft(U' a few hours’ sun all trac'c of them has vanished. 
Tlie lighter soils ar(‘ therefore, in gemuail, sux>(‘rior to the heavier types 
in dry distri(‘ts and in seasons of light precdpitation, but not in wet 
districts or in seasons of excessive rainfall. 


PLANT REQUIRED. 

The next i)oint for (*onsidei*ation is the plant required foi* wlieat 
])roduction on a small S(aile. Tliere is no (‘rop which can show greater 
and moi*e revolutionary changes in the machinery and implements used 
in its production during the last decade than wheat. For instance, less 
than forty y(‘ars ago a farmer with 80 acres of suitable land on the 
Eastern Downs poss(\ssing three horses, their hai’uess, a single-furrow 
plough, a set of harrows, and a rea])er and binder was considered 
sufficiently W(‘ll equii)ped to take up wheatgrowing. To-day the position 
is very ditferent, and embarking in the industry witli an up-to-date 
plant, which is really essential to success, is an ex])eiisive business. It 
lias, liowever, the com[)(*nsating factor that the (dianees of success have 
also been very mvudi (vnlmnced. 

The plant required for grain production will of ne(*essity include 
the following equipineiit, the estimated cost of which will be in the 
vicinity of £1,000:—A tractor, a multiple-furrow plough, a cultivator- 
drill, a header-harvester, harrows, a utility tiuck, and ashed for housing 
this equipment. 

COST OF PRODUCTION. 

It is not intended to (niter into estinudcs as to the cost of produc¬ 
tion or possible income from a given area. Many factors, some of which 
are wholly uncontrollable, have to be taken into consideration in endeav¬ 
ouring to frame sucli an estimate, the degree of aecuraey of w^hich 
might be by no means high. 

Having the land and the necessary plant does not mean that success 
is assured even if climatic (Conditions are favourable, for the ultimate 
result depends in large measure upon the (dfectiveness of the cultural 
methods employed and the suitability of the varieti(‘s chosen. 

CULTURAL METHODS. 

Even in the more favoured distriets on the Darling Downs, where 
climatic conditions are such that fair to good crops are obtained nearly 
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every season, the universal practice of the short fallow tends to raise the 
average yield of wheat. In the Maranoa and Western Downs, where the 
rainfall is less, the adoption of the long fallow in conjunction with the 
short fallow is, however, considered essential to success. The value of 
the long fallow in these two districts was demonstrated by a case in which 
a yield of 24 bushels to the acre was obtained from a 30-acre field 
M^orked thus, on a rainfall of under 2 inches during the growing period 
of nearly six months; whereas that secured on the short fallow section 
was only 17 bushels to the acre. 

These yields were obviously not produced solely on the rain experi¬ 
enced during the growing period, but were obtained through the moisture 
and plantfoods that had been conserved previously in the soil. Investiga¬ 
tions have demonstrated that, under normal (*onditions, inches of 
water are r(*quired to pass through a crop to produce 25 bushels of 
wheat; hence, even supposing the whole (piantity which fell as rain were 
available for the use of the croj), it was necessary for the moisture 
content of the soil to be suftic^iently high to admit of approximately a 
further 54 inches of water Ix'ing utilised by the plants to produce the 
24-bushel eroji. 

No hard and fast rule can lie laid down r(‘garding tlie conserva¬ 
tion of the necessary soil nunsture, for the (‘ontrolling factors ar(‘ maiiy. 
The individual grower must, therefor(\ decide as to the most desii*al)l<‘ 
coui’se tn pursue to meet the re(|iiir(unents of his own parti(*ular cas(‘. 
Some g'uidanee, however, can be obtained from the suggestions contained 
in the following paragraphs on eiiltviral operalions generally. 

Fallowing. 

The difference between a long and sliort fallow (Plate 218) is 
that with tlie former th(‘ land is cropped every second year with wheat 
and during the interim is worked with the obje(d of conserving th(‘ 
maximum amount of moisture in the soil from the rains that occur. ^rh(‘ 
short fallow, on tlu' other hand, is sown to a winter cereal every year, 
the first eiiltural operation following immediately liarvesting 1ms be(‘n 
completed. AVith the adoption of a system embracing tlie long and 
short fallow, it is advisable to ap|)ortion the area to be ero])ped in three 
equal sections, two of which will be sown during the first season on a 
short fallow, the third being worked but not sown until the following 
year, thereby constituting the first eroppinl long-fallow area. In the 
second season one of the two sections will again be sown constituting the 
short-fallow portion of the cj’oj); whereas the balance will constitute next 
seasoiPs long-fallow block. 

As a result of this procedure, two-thirds of the area devoted to 
wheat will be cropped eveiy year, half of which, after the first year, 
will be on a long fallow and half on a short fallow. 

The practising of the long-fallow in Queensland might be objected 
to on the grounds of the cost of maintenance of a clean fallow through 
two summers as well as in the winter, when a considerable weed growth 
is experienced, before a crop is obtained. It must be remembered, 
however, that it is advivsable to combine sheepraising with wheatgrowing 
in order to produce wheat economically. AVhere sheep are available, 
weed growth can be largely controlled through the long-fallow period. 
AVIien the additional costs of ploughing, seed-bed, preparation, seeding, 
and harvesting incurred in the annual planting of wheat are considered, 
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it can be realised that a high yield is required every season to offset 
this extra expense as compared with that met wdth in the practising of 
the long fallow. 

In addition to the conservation of moistur*e, another very important 
benefit is obtained through the practising of the long-fallow—namely, 
the eradication of wdnter w^eeds. Undoubtedly, the growth of winter 



Plate 218. 

PiiEPARiNG A Fallow fur Wheat. 

weeds is becoming so serious on the aveiage Queensland wheat farm 
as to nullify to a great extent the in(*rease in yields wdiieli should be 
obtained through the use of improved varieties and cultural uiethods. 

It is imperative, therefore, that the long fallow^ should be practistnl 
more extensively, for this is the most economical method of ei‘adi(*ating 
winter-gnnving Ave(‘ds. 

At the Roma State Fann, where the soil is inclined to set hard, the 
inethod adopted in fallowing has been to commence operations as soon 
as possible after harvesting, the idea being to have the w hole of the area 
to be cropped in the following year w’orked over before' the end of 
December. 
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If the soil is too dry to be satisfactorily dealt with by the plough, 
il is double-disced with the disc harrow. This results in the stubble 
being well broken down, as it is seldom that sullieicnt growth is j)roduced 
to enable a burn being obtained. We(Mls an* destroyed or che(‘ked by the 
double-discing and the surface is mon* or Jtvss })roken and roughened, 
lesulting in the trapping and i)ereo]ating into the soil of a good 
percentage of the subseejueni rams. It is remarkable, inore particularly 
on those areas where* tlu* soil js m<*lint*d to set hard, liow^nimdi longer 
such land remains in a fa\ourable (condition for ploughing than that 
not so tr(‘a1t‘(l 



Plate 219. 

Ploughing a Wheat Hti uhle j’ok the follow JxNG Wheat CJkop. 

Ploughing. 

In this Stat(* the bulk of the rainfall, which is freciuently of a 
torrential nature, is ('xi)erienced during the period when the land is in 
the course of preparation for the w heat <*rot). As the cultivation shoidd 
then 1)0 free from plant growdh of any kind, the danger from erosion 
is very considerable. In view^ of this, the wdsest course to pursue is to 
devote to wdieat the area on the farm wdiere sucli erosion is least likely 
to take place. Where there is evim the slightest slope, all cultural 
operations should follow' the hwel contour of the fields, for this practice 
greatly increases the moisture-trapping capacity of the (tultivations and 
thus helps to reduce erosion. 

Ploughing (Plate 219) shoidd be commenced as soon as the land is 
in a fit condition to carry the tractors or teams satisfactorily after rain 
has fallen; the same degree of urgency does not exist on land already 
disced, as this wdll remain in good ploughing condition longer than the 
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untreated. Once it was considered necessary to plough the land deeply 
in order to secure a suitable seedbed for wheat. This, however, has been 
shown to be a fallacy, for not only is it not essential to do so, but, in 
the event of having been earrie(l out late in tlie season, or if the 
subsefjuent conditions are unfavourable for soil consolidation, it may 
(n'en |)T*ove hannl'ul and in a season of very light rainfall may result in 
the failure of the eroi). The depth regarded a.s giving the best results on 
inost classes of soil is in the vicinity of 5 iiudies, which de])th, when 
worked up, provides a good inuhdi and seed-bed. Ploughing to this 
depth ^vilI also eusur(‘ that the soil will trap and retain a high percentage 
of tli(‘ r*ain when lu^avy falls are experi(*need. The tra])ping of the 
3*ainfall is pai’tieularly niM'essary in the ('ase of soils in wdiich ixuietration 
takes phu'e slowly in the absence of ileep ploughing. 

Aft(‘r the first ploughing th(‘ inv(‘rt(‘d soil is permitted to lie in its 
rough state for five or six weeks, or until suffichmt rain has fallen to 
ni(‘llow it, so that a good harrowing will r(‘duc(' it to the desired condition. 

AW subsefjU(*nt tillage opei*ations sliould Ix^ (lirected towards tlie 
rt't(‘)ition of soil moistun* by prevtmting tin* foivmatioii of a hard crust 
and Ivceping down the weeds. If the mulch has l)een d(‘stroyed by a 
fall of riiin, tlu^ nec(*ssai‘v cultural operations should he given as soon 
as possihh* to r(‘store it. 

Surface Mulch. 

thi most farms a s(‘t of harrows and a tiiu' or disc cultivator are 
included in tlie ])lant, (‘itluw of wdiich will lie found capable of mulching 
the soil. Should the soil be in good iihysical condition and fn‘e fi*om 
W(*eds, the ordinary harrows will do. If it is W(‘edy and the surface has 
set, the spring tooth or jxuvhaps the on(‘-way cultivator w ill have to be 
brought into servii'c. If the grouiul is (iean but set too firmly to respond 
to the harrows, the tiiu' cultivator is the b(*st to use, for it leaves the 
surfac(' cloddy oi* uneven, and conse<(uenily it does not hind and run 
tog(‘ther ((uickly. 

AVhatevm* implenuMit is used, the restoration of tlu^ muhii should 
not be attemiited hefore the soil is in a (‘ondition to respond fully to 
t real ment. 

Depth of Mulch. 

As a r(*sidt of ol)servations made over a lengthy period and a wude 
range of soils in different parts of Australia, it is considtn-ed that from 
2.^ to 2, inclu's is the most economical dejith of mulch. Anything shallow’cr 
would not pro^'e etfeidive, and a greater depth would l)c too costly in 
])roj)oi*tion to any extra licnctit accruing. These nM/ommended depths 
also [irovidc a firm, moist soil just undei- tht‘ seed when planting is 
done : tliat w ill (‘nsnix^ a (jniek germination, whicli is ahvays a d(‘sirable 
ohjectivtn 

Little difficulty is cxt)ericnccd in retaining the desired mulch on 
the ‘'s(‘lf-inulehiug” soils from whi(*li the liulk of the wheat erop is at 
l>r(‘sent fu’oduced. 

Varieties to Sow. 

Owuug to mutations, inter-crossing, and environmental changes, the 
wheat plant has become very complex in character, and to-day thousands 
of varieties are grown commercially throughout the world, each wdth 
just that differeiu'e which makes it preferable to the rest for the 
eoiiclitions existing w^here it is desired to propagate that particular 
variety. 

26 
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There are countries like Canada where the bulk of the grain grown 
is confined to only a very few varieties. This is rendered possible by 
the similarity of climate and soil throughout the region of production. 
In Australia the reverse is the ease, for here a great variety of soils and 
an equal diversity of climate are characteristic of the wheatgrowing 
areas. The climatic and physical features of the Queensland wheat- 
growing regions have resulted in an expansion of the industry in a 
latitudinal rather than in a longitudinal direction, as is the case witli 



Plate 220. 
Bunge No. 1. 


the Dominion just cited. In view of this, it has been necessary to evolve 
or obtain varieties suited to the varying conditions, which are possibly 
of wider range in this State than in any other in Australia. Fortunately, 
the grower of to-day is much better off than the wheat farmer of some 
years ago, for the knowledge which he possesses of the requirements and 
merits of a variety or varieties enables him to select the hent for his 
particular set of conditions. Ultimate success depends largely on a wise 
choice of varieties sown at the right season. No matter what time and 
skill have been successfully expended on the preparation of the seed-bed, 
the whole of that work can be rendered more or less valueless by selecting 
unsuitable varieties or by sowing out of season. 
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Many of the new wheats introduced to or evolved in Queensland, 
which have come into general cultivation, are earlier in habit than their 
predecessors. This is due to the fact that the characteristic mentioned 
enables them to escape rust to some extent in seasons when it is prevalent, 
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Plate 221. 

Cedric. 

and in years of limited rainfall they produce grain under conditions 
fatal to slow-maturing varieties. This earliness, however, in conjunction 
with unseasonable sowing, is also a contributing factor to losses due to 
late frosts. Many growers interpret wrongly the terms ‘ ^ earlyand 
^‘late^^ as applied to wheat. These expressions are used in relation to 
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maturity, and not to sowing. A late wheat is one to be sown early; an 
early variety one to be sown late; and a medium late for sowing medium 
early. It would probably be far better if the terms ' ‘ quick' ’ and ‘ * slow ’ ^ 
were adopted instead. 

A brief description of the varieties recommended, with their season 
of maturity and the soils whereon and the districts wherein it is 
considered they can be grown satisfactorily, is given in the following 
paragraphs. 



Plate 222. 

CiTRRAWA. 


Bimqe No. 1.—A selection (Plate 220) made at the Hermitage State 
Farm, Queensland, which was, for some years, first favourite in the 
Maranoa for hay and grain. It is a medium early, tall, sparse-stooling 
variety, rust-escaping, but susceptible to bunt. Grain medium “large, 
of fairly good milling quality, stores well, although inclined to 
deteriorate rapidly if wet conditions are experienced after ripening. 
Suitable for sowing on all classes of soil ranging from medium-heavy 
to sandy in any of the wheatgrowing districts. 
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Cleveland .—An introduced, slow-maturing variety from New South 
Wales, and, therefore, suitable for early sowing; grown extensively for 
green feed and grazing on the Eastern Downs, more particularly on the 
heavy black soils in the Pittsworth district. It is a vigorous groM^er and 
a good stooler, with a straw inclined to be stout; ears medium size, 
tapering, with white chaff. Fair rust-resister, and not very susceptible 
to bunt. Grain medium strong, white, plump, of medium size. Recom¬ 
mended for growing on the heavy and loamy soils in the cooler wheat- 
growing regions. 



Plate 223. 

PUORA. 

Cedric .—A Queensland variety (Plate 221) resulting from the 
crossing of Bunge No. 1 and Cedar, a New South Wales variety. Cedric 
is a mid-season, medium-stooling, tall-growing wheat with a willowy 
straw. Head bald, medium long, tapering, droo])ing slightly, with 
creamy-white chaff. Grain medium large, red, with good milling and 
storing qualities. Fairly rust-resistant, but susceptible to bunt. Suit¬ 
able for growing on medium heavy soils, loams, and sandy loams 
throughout the wheat belt. 
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Ctirrawa .—A slow Victorian variety (Plate 222) which must there¬ 
fore be sown early to ensure success. It is grown extensively on all 
classes of soil on the Downs as a dual-purpose crop—i.e., for grazing 
and grain, for which it excels easily all other varieties, providing as it 
does, under favourable conditions, plenty of feed; after which, if 



Plate 2^4. 
Waeput. 


permitted, it will very often return a heavy yield of grain. For*grazmg 
purpose;s, it is sown, if conditions are favourable, in Starch. It tillers 
remarkably well and has a rather coarse, hollow styaw. Ear clubbed, 
medium length, broad, with few tip awns. Grain yellow and opaque, is 
not favoured by millers; fairly rust-resisting. Suitable for sowing in 
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With Greoter Loading Space 

and Still Lower Operating Costs! 

With an impressive new range of Standard and 
Master-deduxe models, Chevrolet again offers the 
most advanced utility features at the lowest price. 
Only Chevrolet—built by the world's largest manu¬ 
facturers of commercial vehicles—gives you such 
precision engineering and sound design at such an 
economical price .... plus Jhe smart styling, the 
comfort, and the safety of a costly passenger car. 
Check the overall economy—the body capacity—and 
durability of these Chevrolets against other utilities— 
and you'll discover whv Chevrolet sales lead the world! 
Body styles include Open, Wellside, and Flareboard 
Deliveries, also Panel Van. 

Feature Highlights 


"Pilot-Seat" Driving Vision 
Vacuum-Assisted Safety Gear 
Shift 

Perfected Independent Front 
Wheel Springing 
New Leaf-Springing (Stand¬ 
ard Models) 


Chaises from 


• Handsome New Holden 
Coupe Cab 

• Perfected " Full Contact " 
Hydraulic Brakes 

• Famous 6-cylinder Overhead 
Valve Economy Engine 


Plus Sales Tax 


Queensland Distributors 


E. G. EAGER & SON LIMITED 

BREAKFAST CREEK ROAD, NEWSTEAD, BRISBANE 
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Fencing Costs Slashed! 


The PARMAK 

ELECTRIC FENCER 

wifh the amazing new FLUX DIVERTER 
Saves 80 per cent, of Fencing Costs 

The fencing invention of the century. One wire on light 
stakes^ set fifty feet apart, holds livestock like steel and 
concrete. The Flux Diverter gives economical operation 
from safe, harmless 6-volt batteries, giving a sharp long 
remembered sting that stops the most persistent fence 
breakers. Guaranteed harmless to human beings. De Luxe 
Model " Paimak “ Electric Fencer, with Flux Diverter, 


£ 8 / 10 /- 


(without battery) 


Accumulator, £2/2/-; " Hot Shot" Dry Battery, 14/9 

Write tor fully illustrated, descriptive literature, price list and testimonials. 

The "BARBWELD" Fence is Most Effective 

For best results, construct your Electric Fence with the special ” BARBWELD," the 
better Barbed wire. Every alternate barb is at right angles. The strain wire is made 
of 11-gauge steel with 121-gauge barbs, and will not rust, as the galvanised surface is 
not damaged by any twisting of the line wire or barbs. Provided it is properly strained, 
" Barbwcid " will not stretch or sag, as it has a heavy gauge line wire and a higher 
breaking strain. Available in convenient 440-yard rolls, easily unrolled and erected, 
This all-steel " BARBWELD " wire is ideal and specially suited tor Electric Fences The 
sharply cut barbs or contact points are electrically welded to the mam stiaining wire, 
and present a doubly pointed proiection approximately 4-inch long on alternate sides 
every 21 inches throughout the entire length. Electrical contact with these will long 
be remembered. 

No. 1 1 gauge " BARBWELD " Fencing Wire—22s. fxl per coil of 440 yards, weighing 
61 lb. 

With " BARBWELD "—the better electrically welded barb wire - the first cost is the last 
cost. Every weld is stronger than the wire itself. It is strong, efficient, easily erected, 
and ultimately costs less. 

ACCESSORIES. 

Porcelain Button Insulators, Is. 3d. per dozen S; Heavy Nails and Washers, 7d. per 
dozen S; Porcelain Reel Insulators tor angles and corners, 2s. 6d. per dozen S; Tic Wire, 
9d. per lb. T. 

The Baby Jumbo Power Plant 

Brings You Electric Light and Power 

The Baby Jumbo Power Plant is extremely simple in design and 
is sturdily built to oive faithful service. The complete unit is easily ^ 

portable, weighing only 4'9 lb. It is economical to run, consuming 
only 1 gallon of petrol in 17 hours at 150 watts, and 2 oz. of oil 
in 10 hours, and supplies current for a lighting system, charges 
batteries, runs electrically driven tools, and operates the washing 
machine, cream separator, water pumps, and other belt-driven 
machines. Send for full details. 



MODEL LB6X. 

(High-tension coil 
battery ignition). For 
use with 6-volt bat¬ 
teries. Output: 200 
watts. Weight: 49 
lb. £29 10s. 


MODEL LB12X. MODEL L/32. 
(High-tension coil (High-tension mag- 
battery ignition). For neto). For use with 
use with 12-volt hat- 32-volt batteries, 
teries. Output: 200 Output: 250 watts, 
watts. Weight: 49 Weight: 49 lb. .£42 
lb. £34 10s. 10s. 


TRACKSON'S 

157-159 Elixabeth Street, Brisbane 


BATTERIES. 

Six and twelve-volt plants will 
supply sufficient current for five 
50 candle-power lights and charge 
your radio battery at the same 
time. Thirty-two volt plants will 
supply sufficient current for ten 
5() candle-power lights and charge 
your radio battery at the same 
time. • 

A 6-volt plant requires 1 only 
6'volt battery, price £6 7s. 6d. 
A 12-volt plant requires 2 only 
6-volt batteries, price £10 15s. 
A 32-voit plant requires 16 only 
2-volt batteries, price £16. 
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those districts with the longest season and most generous rainfall. It 
is not recommended solely for grain production, however, as, owing to 
the quality, it is subject to dockage by the Wheat Board. 

Florence .—Produced in New South Wales in an effort to evolve a 
bunt-resistant variety. How successful the effort was may be gathered 
from the fact that in the susceptibility trials in Queensland in which 
it was included for some years, it did not on any occasion show infection; 



Plate 225. 

Qluyab, 

whereas the varieties infected ftoln the same source showed up to 
70 per cent. Florence has long^^^^n a favourite with growers for late 
sowing in low-lying locations there is a danger of late frosts. 

Fair stooler, with straw of medium height and fineness. Bar tip 
awned, white chaff and open glumes. Qfrain of good milling (luality, 
which is inclined to shell out. Suitable hay as well as grain. 

Ford .—A New South Wales variety (Plate 226) produced as a 
result of crossing Fancy with Crossbred 53. Suitable for hay or grain. 
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PlAte 226. 

POBD. 
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Medium late. Good stooler, tall, yellow-strawed variety. Ear long, 
tapering prolific, with few terminal awns, chaff creamy smooth. Good 
dry-weather wheat when sown early, with some resistance to rust. Grain 
large, yellowish, of medium strength. Appears to be a promising variety 
for medium early sowing over a wide range of districts. 

Puora .—A Queensland variety (Plate 223) produced as a result of 
crossing Pusa and Flora. Grain only. Mid-season, medium tall, erect, 
yellow-strawed. fair stooling wheat. Ear of medium length iind flattened. 



Plate 227. 
Flora. 


Creamy smooth chaff well filled. Grain medium size, hard, translucent, 
of medium strength. Good dry-weather wheat, with slight rust- 
resistance. This appears to he an excellent variety for the main crop 
sowing over a wide range of soil types throughout the Downs. 

Warput .—A Queensland variety (Plate 224) produced as a result 
of crossing Pusa and Warren. Suitable for green feed, hay, or grain. 
Medium late, good stooling, tall, erect, yellow-strawed variety. Ear 
long, tapering, smooth creamy chaff. Grain medium large, medium soft, 
of medium strength. Slightly earlier-maturing than Ford, but generally 
suitable for same localities as that variety. 
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Gluyas ,—Selected originally from a crop of Ward's Prolific wheat 
at Telowie, South Australia. Has been a firm favourite in Queensland 
for over a quarter of a century. Its liability to lodge under adverae 
weather conditions caused the area devoted to it to recede, inpre parti¬ 
cularly in those districts where the stripper was used to harvest the 
crop. With the coining of the header-harvester, with which it is possible 



Plate 22B. 

Novo. 

to harvest badly-laid crops with little loss and extra cost, the area under 
it (Plate 234) has increased again. It is pointed out, however, that the 
gluten quality of this variety is so low that it is used as the minimum 
allowable standard in the selection of new creations in the breeding 
operations. 

Flora ,—A mid-season, erect, fair-stooling variety (Plate 227) of 
medium height, which has come into favour. The ear is bald, of medium 
with white smooth chaff. Shotty grain, medium size, of pleasing 
appearance, of mediiim strong class. Fairly drought-resistant, but 
sust'.eptible to rust. A Queensland production, the result of crossing 
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Bobs with Florence. A universally-grown variety, but is particularly 
suitable for the heavier Downs soils. In 1937 a greater acreage of Flora 
was grown in Queensland than any other variety. 

Novo ,—A Queensland variety (Plate 228) produced by crossing 
Bunge No. 1 with Indian Pearl. A medium (luiek variety, ear short and 
compact, glumes hooked, willowy, medium length straw, good stooler. 



Plate 229. 

PUSA. 

Grain medium large, hard, tR-pered, translucent. Fairly drought- 
resistant, but susceptible to rust and bunt. Is grown most successfully 
on the light loams. 

Pum ,—This variety (Plate 229) was introduced to Queensland 
from Pusa, India, many years ago. A quick, medium tall variety, erect, 
ear medium length, brownish pubescent glumes, bald, tapering. 
Although susceptible to frost, it generally escapes rust in normal seasons. 
Grain hard, translucent, of strong class. It has proved to be one of the 
best quality wheats in general cultivation throughout the State. 
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Plate 2BG. 
Thebe Seas. 
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Cleaning and grinding grain for "Red Comb" Poultry Foods 

Illustrated above is a small portion of 
the huge plant utilised in the 
scientific production of 

"RED COMB" 
POULTRY FOODS 

Poultrymen know that no bird will give 
of Its best unless it is properly looked 
after and correctly fed. They know, too, 
that the surest way to feed correctly is 
to use a food that is in itself a com¬ 
plete laying ration scientifically blended 
for laying hens. Of course, that's 

"RED COMB" 
LAYING MASH 

Remember, there's over a million adult 
Fowls and Chicks being fed on Red Comb 
Foods—Call, 'phone, or write to-day ! 

POULTRY 
FARMERS 

CO-OP. SOCIETY LTD. 

Red Comb House Roma Street 

Britband G.P.O. Box 
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IB Everything in the "DIAMOND-T" 
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and maintenance costs. 
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Write for iilustrated Literature to-— 

OVERLAND LTD. 

295-321 WICKHAM STREET, VALLEY, BRISBANE 

(also at Townsville) 
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MECHANICAL 
THOROUGH¬ 
BRED of Trucks 
-Finest quality 
Truck Chassis 
outlives all 
others 


THE MODERN MILKER 


The Milker with several exclusive features, 
including (1) Patented Releaser; (2) Patented 
Pulsators; (3) Patented Bacteria Isolator and 
Detector. 

Victorian ''Dairy Farm" Champions of 1936, 
1937, and 1938 ail used "Eclipse" Milkers." 
Other G. £nd N. Machinery: 

Twin City Tractors, Whakatane -- 

Harrows, Bamford Haymaking 
Machinery. 

Catalogue No. J.Q.6. Freef ^XjqJQl 



Gippsland and 
Northern Co. Ltd. 

267a Margaret Street, 
Toowoomba 
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BRITISH ENGINES 
ideal for dairies. Patent 
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and Diesel Models, 2 to 
16 h.p. 
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Seafoam .—A Queensland variety, being a selection from Three Seas. 
A quick, medium, tall, bearded variety; white, smooth chaff. Stools 
fairly well. Rust-resistant, but susceptible to frost and bunt. Good 



Plate 231. 
Wabchief. 


dry-season variety, prolific. Grain medium soft, of the medium strong 
class. A promising wheat for the medium to medium heavy soils of 
the Downs. 
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Three Seas .—Of Queensland origin, being the result of back-crossing 
Comeback x Cretan with Comeback. A variety (Plate 230) which has 
come into favour for late sowing, especially on the Downs soils, on 
account of its rust-resistance. A medium, short-strawed, white, smooth- 
chalfed, bearded wheat; medium quick and prolific yielder; susceptible 
to frost. Grain large, miedium soft, of the medium ^oiig class. 

War chief. —Mid-season Queensland variety (Plate 231), tall, good 
stooler, ear medium long, bald, tapering, white-chaffed; fairly resistant 
to leaf rust and bunt, but susceptible to loose smut. Suitable for hay or 
grain, although a weakness in the straw is sometimes noticeable on rich 
soils in a good season. Grain white, flat on crease side, belongs to the 
weak class. Mostly grown in the Downs area. 

Warren .—A New South Wales variety. This is an old, well-tried 
wheat, mid-season to slow, good stooler, medium tall, with bald, white, 
tapering ear. Grain, which belongs to the weak flour class, is of fair 
size and ai)pearance. Is susceptible to bunt and loose smut, but fairly 
rust-resistant. Can be grown for hay or grain, although in good seasons 
on strong soils the straw is inclined to l)ecome weak. 

SEED. 

Having decided upon the varieties to sow, the farmer should procure 
his seed from some reliable source, with a guarantee that it is true to 
name, of the required standard, free from disease, and graded; other¬ 
wise, he may be supplied with either an unsuitable variety or with grain 
that is low in vitality; or it may be infected with disease, with a resultant 
contamination of his fields, while weeds may be introduced which will 
give no end of trouble. 

A grower should never discard a variety which has served him well 
over a period of years in favour of another recommended to him, or 
about which he has read glowing accounts, until he has thoroughly tested 
it as to its suitability for the local conditions. 

A grower using his own seed should be sure that it comes up to 
standard and that it is free from disease and foreign seeds. Purity 
is another important matter, and in this connection the grower is 
reminded that it is next to impossible, with the complicated machinery 
in present-day use, to obtain access to all the holes and corners which 
provide lodgment for grain. Therefore, the only course to pursue is to 
clean the machine as thoroughly as possible before commencing operations 
on a variety of which it is intended to save the seed and then reserve 
the requisite quantity from the last harvested. 

Before planting, all seed should be graded, by which means weed 
seeds, cracked and small grains, and foreign matter are removed, and 
a more regular rate of seeding, better germination, and more robust 
seedlings are obtained. 

Seed Treatment. 

The treatment of seed for the prevention of bunt is still essential, 
more particularly if seed is procured from an unknown source and if 
freedom from disease cannot be guaranteed. ^ 

Dry powder treatment is now commonly employed, since it is less 
cumbersome than the wet methods once universally used. The powdens, 
of which there are many on the market, are either copper or mercurial 
compounds; the rate of application is generally 2 oz. to the bushel. 
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especially if treated with one of the mercury dusts, should not be fed 
to stock or fowls. The mercury dusts are, of course, particularly 
poisonous. 

Stora^fe of Seed. 

Wheat seed is generally stored in bags either in a closed barn or 
outside on a raised platform, but, wherever it is stored, the utmost care 
should be taken to make it secure from the attacks of rodents and other 
vermin, and to see that it is not directly exposed to inclemencies of the 
weather; otherwise, when required, it may be found to be worthless. In 
the event of weevils making their appearance, which is quite probable 
if tile harvest was a wet one, it will be necessary to fumigate the seed 
with carbon bisulphide. 


SOWING. 

Grain drilled in has a far better chance of germinating satisfactorily 
than grain sown broadcast, for it can be placed in the soil at the desired 
depth and it is i)rotected from predatory birds and animals through 
being well covered. Drilling where the soil is in a favourable condition 
not only ensures germination, but also results in a saving of 50 per cent, 
of seed as compared with broadcasting. 

Two types of drill are at present in general use—the disc* and the 
cultivator-drill; although the former is the older and more widely distri¬ 
buted, the latter is fast superseding it. Being practically two implements 
in one, it is possible with the cultivator type to give the final working 
and to sow the seed at one operation with the soil in a favourable 
condition to ensure good germination. The cultivator-drill, with its 
variety of teeth, has been a great boon to wheatgrowers and has filled 
a long-felt w>int, esi)ecially on holdings where the soils are of a clayey 
nature and are inclined to run together after rain; it is also a very 
valuable implement when fields have become foul w ith winter wxhhI seeds. 
On soils which tend to cake and bake after rain, a grower working a 
cultivator-drill can afford to wait until enough rain has fallen to make 
it sufficiently moist to bring about germination, before sowing. On 
such soil types, if sown dry, there is always a likelihood of the sui’face 
setting to a hard crust, tight enough to prevent the young wheat from 
breaking through the surface, more especially if only pinched sec^d has 
been available for sowing. On weedy soils, as on all othei’s, sowing 
after rain with a cultivator-drill means also a final cultivation which 
restores the mulch and ensures the destruction of innumerable germinat¬ 
ing weed se(^ds. Furthermore, If the following rains are long delayed, 
the young wheat plants can still become well established and so able to 
compete successfully with any later w^eed growdh. 

With the removal of the grain tubes and attachments, the cultivator- 
drill can be used continually as a spring-toothed or rigid tine cultivator 
for the summer w^orking of fallows. 

Both the disc and cultivator-drill can also be utilised for the sowing 
of seeds from the size of linseed to peas, and can be purchased with a 
fertilizer attachment capable of distributing any kind of commercial 
fertilizer. 

Though not advocated as a general practice, it is sometimes advis¬ 
able to sow dry where it is the intention to have a large acreage and 
the main sowing period has passed. The justification for doing so is 
that there is always a possibility, when the w eather does break, th^t it 
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will continue to be showery and it might be weeks before the sodden 
condition of the field permits the completion of sowing. Of course, 
the soil wherein the seed is placed must be sufficiently dry not to induce 
sprouting. 

A word of warning must be given at this juncture. Grain left in 
drills overnight and in drills driven from one field to another is liable 
to consolidate to such an extent that when the implement ivS thrown into 
gear and started up so much strain is thrown on it that a serious break¬ 
down may be tlie result. More particularly does this apply to grain 
which has been treated with dry x)Owder for disease control Such a 
haj)pening can be avoided by giving the grain shaft a turn or two 
backwards and forwards with the testing handle before starting the 
machine again on its work. 

Depth of Sowing. 

The deptli of sowing is controlled by many factors, the chief of 
which are the type of soil, the condition of the surface, the moisture 
content, and the season; from 2 to inches, how ever, is considered to 
be the most favourable de{)th at w^hich to sow. 

Occasionally on light soils grain is planted decider to ensure 
germination, while on clayey soils, which set dowui hard, many seedlings 
would fail to reach Ihe surface if sown 21 inches deep should heavy 
rain fall immediately after the seeding. Evaporation becomes slow and 
germination is tardy as tlu^ season advances; so the depth of sowdng 
should then be r(‘duced sufficiently to ensure that the seed is buried just 
dee]) enough to be protected from birds and other animal pe^is. 

Rate of Sawing. 

The amount of seed to sow per acre is governed by the size of the 
grain, the condition of the seed, the variety, and the time of soAving. 
As a general rule, how-ever, 3()-8r) lb. i)er acre will suftiee in the .Alaranoa 
for early and mid-season ])lanting—i.e., from A])ril to tlie third week 
in May; whereas on the Dowuis 40-45 lb. are necessary. On areas sowui 
latei* in the former district 40-45 lb. is recommended: whereas on the 
Dowuis 50-60 lb, are planted. 

Weathered grain and that treated for the prevention of disease w ill 
not run as freely as a nice, bright sample of untreated seed ; consequently, 
it is advisable, before commencing sowing operations, to weigh out a 
few i)ounds of the grain to be sowm, and put it in the drill, the grain 
then being sown aud the area (covered by it ealeulated. From this 
calculation the machine can be set to sow^ at the desired rate. 

Weathered or other grain about the vitality of which there is even 
the slightest doubt should be submitted to a germination test so that the 
correct rate of seeding may be determined. 

Direction of Sowing. 

With the disc drill it is desirable, if at all iiossible, to plant at right 
angles to the last working to ensure that all the seed is well covered and 
germinates evenly; otherwise, where the drill travels in the same direction 
as, say, a plough finish, some of the seed is only just covered, and in 
some instances even left lying on the surface, with the result that it 
-does not germinate until later than the bulk of the sowing, thus resulting 
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in uneven ripening. With the cultivator-drill there is no necessity for 
such a procedure and, if the field is level, it can be sown round and 
round. In the event of the field being on a slope, it is, however, 
advisable to follow the level contour in the same manner when drilling 
as when ploughing This will enable the rows of plants to retard the 
run-off of storm waters and thus obtain a greater penetration of moisture, 
with a consequent beneficial effect on the crop and a marked reduction 
in soil loss. 

HARROWING THE CROP. 

On responsive soils harrowing a wheat crop results in a loosening of 
the surface, thereby reducing evaporation and creating the best condi¬ 
tions for the reception of further moisture should rain fall. It also 
destroys weed seedlings, and induces deeper rooting and possibly 
increased tillering. Many farmers are not in favour, however, of 
harrowing the young wheat crop, and such is not recommended for 
soils inclined to bake and run together. 

Should stubble conservation, which is now being adopted in parts 
of the United States of America and also in New South Wales, be taken 
up by farmers in Queensland in order to combat soil erosion, then in 
such cases harrowing should not be attempted 

Harrowing can generally be carried out with safety on suitable 
soils as soon as the young plants have become firmly established, and 
may be repeated after each rain, up to the time the crop covers the 
ground. Where harrowing can be done, the operation should be across 
the drilling in order to secure the best results and to reduce injury to 
the plants to a minimum Harrowing across the drills is not practicable 
for the entire field where a crop has been drilled in by going round and 
round the paddock and finishing in the centre, which is the general 
practice nowadays In such instances it is advisable to harrow across 
the direction of the longest rows. Close examination should always 
be made of the effect of the operation to decide whether more damage 
than good is being done It is imperative to keep the harrow teeth 
free of soil and trash; otherwise serious damage will result. 

HARVESTING MACHINERY. 

In recent years there has been an all-round improvement in the 
machinery (Plates 233 and 234) employed in the wheat industry, which 
has raised it from a state of drudgery prevailing when horses were 
employed to a high plane of efficiency. With modern machinery and 
implements, wheat-farming has become a highly organised industry—a 
matter of mechanics as well as agriculture. So far as Queensland 
is concerned, the most important mechanical advance has been made in 
connection with the harvesting branch of the industry. 

The fact that the advent of the stormy season in this State coincides 
vrith the harvesting of the crop made this period a worrying one to 
growers when the non-cutting types of harvesters were in vogue. It was 
the chief retarding factor in the development of the industry, for, though 
cultural methods could be employed to minimise, to a certain extent^ the 
ill-effects resulting from droughty conditions, nothing could be done to 
ward off or minimise the damage likely to be occasioned by a storm. 
All too frequently, seasons occurred when good crops were flattened and 
wholly or partly lost because of the fact that the machines were unable 
to handle them effectively. 
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Plate 233 

Harvesting Whf\t with ras Binder —This method is noA\ mostly confined to the small farms The binder is the most 

suitable machine, however, for cutting cereals for hav 
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With the advent of the header-harvester this condition of affairs 
(ieased, for it is possible with this type of niaehine to garner expedi¬ 
tiously and with comparatively little loss the grain of storm-flattened 
and weedy crops. There are many makes of machines on the market 
suitable for Queensland conditions. 

Drawn by tractoi‘s or horses, the machines gather, cut and tliresh, 
and clean the grain in one operation. Crop-lifters for crops that have 
been flattened by storms can be readily attached. Chafl'-savers can also 
be obtained. With some makes it is also possible to successfully handle 
such crops as peas, lucerne, linseed, sorghum, and canary seed in addition 
to harvesting the wheat. Machines are now fitted with a i)ower take-off, 
the extra cost of which will be recovered in a season of }iea\\y yields or 
storm-tossed crops through the saving in time and grain. There are 
also eiigine-functioned header-harvesters in which horses are used for 
draught purposes, these constituting a particularly useful ty}>c on 
hillsides and sandy or loose ground. 

PURCHASE OF PLANT. 

There are many types of cultivating, sowing, and harvesting 
machines specially built for the varying conditions and soils found in the 
different parts of Australia which are employed successfully and all of 
which have their advocates. For this reason, it belioves a prospective 
grower, and one going from one district to another before maldng any 
purchases, to seek the advice of those men who have been successful in 
the locality and obtain the information which will enable him to make 
a sound selection of the plant he will require to work his holding 
profitably. 

HARVESTING. 

As the advent of the stormy season synchronises with the harvesting 
period, it is essential that, as little time as possible be lost in removing 
the crop after it is ready for the machines. The crtip (Plate 233) is fit 
for harvesting when the grain has bectome hard; this can be ascertained 
by biting or (Uitting with a knife. Should a croj) hav(* ripened unevenly, 
the grain tested should, of course, be taken from the last patch to ripen. 
Ripe grain whicdi has lost its hardness through tlu^ incidence of sh(>w(‘ry 
weather should be allowed to harden up again before haiwesting. 

The one undesirable feature about the header-harvester is its ability 
to take crops off when they are not really in a fit condition for harvesting 
because of the grain being unripe or dam]). When an att(‘m])t was made 
to harvest such croi)s with machines which stripped, the amount of 
choking which took place indicated that the crop w^as not fit to harvest 
and caused a cessation of operations. To harvest grain out of condition 
does not save time, for it has to be spread out, dried, and rebagged; 
otherwuse a total loss may result. Damp wheat wull not be aec^epted by 
the Wheat Board's classifiers on any eofisideration. Wheat even only 
very slightly damp is susceptible to weevil attack. 

CARE OF MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 

When machinery and implements are purchased nowadays, instruc¬ 
tions generally accompany them, and :tliese should be followed to the 
letter, more particularly in regard to fuel and lubrication. The lives of 
machinery and implements are more frequently shortened through 
incorrect lubrication, or absence thereof, than through any other cause. 
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Plate 234 

Harvesting Wiie^t, Ev\n«iie4, Sox th Queensland— Note the lodged condition of the crop. 
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Plate 235. 

Keady for the Bag .Sewers i.\ a AVheat Field near Bongee.v. South Queensland. 
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If possible, all machine^ and implements should be kept under cover 
when not in use, and it is imperative that they be painted and repainted 
as required, especially the wooden parts. 

On the completion of harvesting, or, in fact, of any of the major 
operations, machinery and implements, before being put away, should 
be thoroughly overhauled for worn, cracked, or broken jiarts, and the 
required dujilicates ordered so that they can be used to replace those 
defective parts when a slack or wet period occurs. 

By adopting this jirocedure, delays occasioned by breakdowns can 
be reduced to a minimum. 


FERTILIZING. 

In South and Western Australia the wheat industry is almost wholly 
dependent upon an adequate supply of cheap phosphatic fertilizer; 
whereas in QueiUisland, because of the high natural fertility of the soil 
and the comparatively short xieriod during which the wheat lands have 
been cropped, the application of fertilizer is not x)ractised to any extent. 
There are, nevertheless, definite indications that a movement in this 
direction is taking place here also, and many areas of lighter soil which 
have been cropped for some years will, without doubt, respond well to 
an application of half a hundredweight of superphosphate per acre. 

ConifTrehensive Queensland trials extending over a i)eriod of more 
than ttrenty years showed that on loamy soils the increase in yield due 
to the application of half a hundredweight of superi)hosphate per acre 
was little more than sufficient to defray the extra cost incurred. Not¬ 
withstanding this, land should not l>e cropped until it becomes unprofit¬ 
able before fertilizer is apx)lied; otherwise it may prove a long and 
costly process to restore its original j)roductivity. It is much easier to 
retain than to regain fertility. 

Analyses of soils from the wheat areas of the State have shown 
generally that there are amx>le nutrients such as nitrogen and potash 
to meet the requirements of a wheat crop in a normal season. Fertilizer 
trials have usually verified these findings, and it is not believed that 
fertilizing other than with sui)erphosphate will be of any possible 
economic benefit for the average wheatgrowing soil. 

Where lamb-raising is being })ractised, the residual effects of 
fertilizers are of considerable benefit, so that their value cannot be 
based wholly on the return obtained in grain alone. 


REDUCING FIRE RISKS. 

Though the harvested grain itself, through the operations of the 
Whfeat BoArd, is automatically insured against loss by fire, cover in 
respect to tbis danger does not extend to the standing crop. The premium 
required by companies transacting this class of business is high and 
beyond tte reach of most growers. 

The danger of a crop being destroyed by bush or grass fires getting 
out of control, through being struck by lighting in a dry stqrm, or 
by the carifeless use of matches is ever present, and, furthermore, the 
risk has not been reduced by the introduction of tractors; hence it is 
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necessary, in his own interests, for every grower to take the precaution to 
ensure that, in the event of an outbreak of fire occurring, it will be 
localised. 

Except under abnormal conditions, protection can be afforded to a 
field by cutting a strip half a chain in width all round the field, with 
a reaper and binder for preference, when the crop is in the best condition 
for hay, and then j:)loughing or sunder-cutting the stubble. Where large 
areas are sown, the same procedure should be adopted, but, in addition,, 
half-chain tracks should be cut through the crop in such a manner as 
to divide it into 100 or 200-acre blocks. 

In the event of its being known prior to sowing that there will not 
be a machine available to cut the roadway, strips can be left unsown 
or, failing this, after the eroj) has come up the young plants can be 
destroyed by cultivation, the neeessa7\y breaks being thus formed. 


HAY. 

Wheat ranks next to lu(*erne in imi>ortance as a hay crop in this 
State, although for every acre of the former tliere are ten of the latter. 
The prexuirat ion of tlie land for a crop intended for hay is siinilar to 
that for a grain crop, but it should be sown two to threi* weeks earli(‘r 
with a variety specially suited for making liay. 

The time at which to cut the crop is very often governed by ciiMnim- 
stances beyond the farmer’s control, but, in order tf) obtain the b(‘st 
feeding material, it should be not later than eight days after tiowtu’ing. 
Many like to see the grain well formed in the chatf, but at tliis s1ag(* 
the chaff is more indigestible, while, in addition, the prc'sence of grain 
in the material is inviting destruction by mice or other vermin unless 
proper storage facilities have been i)rovided. 

The most suitable, and, in fact, the only, method recommended for 
harvesting is wdth the reaper and binder. (Jut by this means and well 
stocked, the hay will stand a great deal of weather, |)rovided that a 
couple of days elapse betw^een the stooking and the oc(*iirrence of rain; 
by that time the sheaves will have settled into position and, in a measure, 
become weatherj)roof. 

Whether the stocks made are of the round or long narrow ty|)e is a 
matter for the individual farmer, although the latter type is considered 
to be preferable in the wetter districts. 

No hal’d and fast I'ule can be laid dowui as to how^ long the hay 
should remain in the stock, as this is governed by the condition of the 
crop when cut and by the ensuing weather. As soon as it is sufficiently 
cured it should be carted in to avoid deterioration through wet weather 
or other causes. One of the most reliable methods of determining 
whether the material is cured sufficiently to be carted in to the stack or 
shed is to pull out a handful of straws from a middle sheaf in, say, half a 
dozen stocks situated in different yiartsof the field. If, on examination, 
the upper nodes are found to be shrunken or dried, carting can be gone 
on with, for it must be remembered that drying is going on the whole 
time the crop is in the field; also, if it becomes too dry before stacking, 
it will not make good hay. 

If there is any doubt as to whether the hay was sufficiently dry or 
not when carted in, the simplest method is to jiush a fork handle or 
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an iron bar into the middle of the stack and leave it there for a few 
minutes. A touch of the hand on the bar, when withdrawn, will indicate 
whether the hay is heating up too much or not. If it is only just warm, 
it is as required j if hot, it will require to be tried every day and 
watched carefully, if very hot, the stack will have to be opened to prevent 
th(‘ material from becoming charred, or spontaneous combustion 
occurring. 

THE WILD OAT PEST. 

The wild oat* has been known to infest wheatfields from time 
immemorial and is found throughout the cereal-growing countries of the 
world, being as adaptable as wheat to varying conditions. Its imf>ortance 
as a pest varies according to the extent of infestation, which is deter¬ 
mined largely by climatic conditions and the cultural methods in vogue 
in any particular country. 

Not only does the wild oat compete successfully with wheat for 
plant food, but it necessitates extra cultivation, causing loss of soil 
moisture and the deferring of sowing until late in the season. The 
risk of loss through drought, storms, or rust is thereby seriously 
increased. Some success in controlling th(‘ wild oat has been obtained 
in the drier districts by sowing medium to long season varieties of wheat 
early in Ai)ril. The early establishment of the wheat plants enables 
them to develop sufficiently to compete with tlu* later germinating wild 
oat to such an extent as to suppress the latter-'s growth. 

In some seasons the climatic conditions may delay the germination 
of the wild oat, and in such circumstances the seed of that plant may 
be green when the wheat is ready for harvesting. If tht‘ wheat is then 
haiwested, the inclusion of tlie green wild oat st‘ed in a bag of grain 
may cause heating, with a resultant impairment of the quality of the 
wheat. If, on the other hand, the crop is permitted to remain until 
tlie wild oats are ripe, unfavourable w<*ath<n* may (‘iism* and cause loss 
through the bleaching and sprouting of tlie wheat. 

With the wild oat, as with other vegetalile pests, prevention is 
better than cui*e; therefore the greatest care should be exercised in 
seeing that clean and new ar(‘as are not intested through the entry of 
wild oats with seed wheat or horse-feed. 

The chief difficulties encountered in the work of wild oat eradica¬ 
tion are due to peeuliariti(»s associated with I he seed, in conjunction with 
the fact that the soil, in a heavily-infest(Ml field, contains wild oat seed 
from the surface to the maximum depth to which it has Ix-en worked. 

The peculiarities of tlie wild oat seed are the hard, heavy protective 
covering of the germ and the fact that it normally germinates at a lower 
temperature than other cereals. This means that, in order to start into 
growth, it must lie in close contact with the soil at the correct tempera¬ 
ture for a much longer period than is essential to promote germination 
of a grain of wheat. The wild oat has a shorter growing period than 
wheat, and, even although it does not commence growth till some time 
after the wheat has germinated, it nevertheless normally matures and 
scatters its seed before the wheat crop is ready to harvest. It is thus a 
very difficult matter to eradicate the wild oat from an infested wheat 
paddock, and it is evident that any system devised for its eradication 
will result in missing one wheat crop, except in cases where the long- 
fallow system is practised for, in the latter event, the crop is grown in 
alternate seasons only. 

* A vena fatua. 
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Where the land has become heavily infested with the wild Oat, the 
following procedure in connection with its eradication can be practised 
where the long-fallow system is in vogue, and will be found more lasting 
in its effects than growing hay crops for a couple of years or keeping 
the field out of cultivation for a similar period. 

All operations should be planned to produce the optimum conditions 
for the germination of the wild oat seed, which means that the soil 
must be brought to as fine a tilth as possible so that when rain does fall, 
and the soil temperature is right, the bulk of the seed wiU start into 
growth. After this has taken place, the land should be ploughed to the 
maximum depth to which it is intended to go for the next crop of wheat, 
and should then be harrowed. All subsequent growth of wild oat 
seedlings should be dealt with by cultivating to a depth of not more 
than 3 inches, which should, in every instance, be followed by a 
harrowing in order to retain the desired tilth. Rolling after harrowing 
has been recommended, for the reason that the seeds will not germinate 
in the loosely-packed soil because of its drying out too quickly. Rolling 
would doubtless prove beneficial on ''self-mulching’' soils, but the 
consolidating action of the tractors or horses when passing to and fro 
should prove sufficient on soils that are inclined to run together. 
Obviously, the operations discussed in this i)aragraph will have to be 
carried o.ut during the cooler months of the year, when the conditions 
are favourable to the germination of the wild oat. 


MARKETING WHEAT. 

Progress in the industry in Queensland has not been confined to 
production methods, but has also extended to the marketing of the crop. 
For that purpose the Queensland State Wheat Board was established 
in 1921, with a compulsory pool. 

Primarily, the Board was constituted for the purpose of putting 
growers in a position to control and regulate the marketing of the 
1920-21 season’s then bumi)er crop, which amounted to three and three- 
quarter million bushels. On several occasions since then a ballot has 
been conducted on the question of the extension of the Board’s existence, 
and on each occasion there has been a large majority in favour of 
continuance. 

In addition to its marketing activities, the Board conducts a 
co-operative hail insurance scheme, under which all the wheat grown in 
Queensland is automatically insured against hail damage from the time 
of coming into ear until it is harvested. The premium is payable only 
on the actual quantity harvested. 

All wheat is insured against fire, and cover under this heading 
extends from the time it is bagged until it is disposed of by the Board, 
or, in the case of seed or feed wheat retained on the farm or purchased 
from the Board, until it has been sown or consumed as the case may be. 

The price of wheat is fixed daily, and Darling Harbour rates are a 
controlling factor. • 

As the wheat pool is a compulsory one, all wheat is sold through 
or under the auspices of the Board, and a bag of wheat catinot be 
consigned on the railway unless accompanied by a certificate fh)m the 
Board. 
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HEKES WHAT YOU'VE BEEN WAITING FOR 
THE FIRST TRACTOR FOR 




SIMPLEX" WINDMILLS 

GEARED and DIRECT-ACTING 

Made in the following sizes:— 
"SIMPLEX" GEARED 
8, 10, 12, 14 feet 
"SIMPLEX" DIRECT-ACTING 

12, 16, 18, 20, 24 feet 
With all-steel—4 Post Towers 
20 to 80 feet as required 


^4 IT' 


Note.—SIMPLEXWIND ENGINES 
can be fitted to any existing 3 or 4 Post 
Tower, 


, In Your Own 
i _ "* Interests . . . 

Investigate the 
Outstanding 
Features of 
" SIMPLEX " 
WINDMILLS 

INTERCOLONIAL BORING CO. LTD. 

450-460 ANN STREET, BRISBANE 

Phone: B1661—12 Lines - - Telegrams: "Intercolonial/' Brisbane 
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Warren Farmer 

Milking Mackine 

(Granted two certificates of honour with medals at Wembley 
Exhibition.) 

The Simplest and most Effective Milker ever offered. 

Power Consumption. 

No Intricate parts to puzzle the 
unmechanical. 

No Releaser. 

No Pulsator. 

Catalogues on request. 

Advice and general information on daily installations will be supplied 

free on application. 

H. V. McKay Massey Harris (Qld.) Pty. Ltd. 

(Massey Harris Section) 

GLENELG STREET ;: :; SOUTH BRISBANE. 


Spayed Cattle are the most profitable 


Increase the Value of YOUR Herd 

SPAYING INSTRUMENTS— 


SCISSORS Fixed Jaws . . 87/6 

Movable Jaws . . 105/- 

BRASS CATTLE SYRINGE 1 Pint Australian . . 30/- 

1 Pint English . . 37/6 

COMPRESSORS . . . . 30/- 

BATES KNIVES . . . 2/6 

SPAYING NEEDLES Bates Sure Grip .. 5/6 


Quotations for Ecraseurs, Bates, Ormes, or Leespey Cutters on request. 

Reductions made on complete sett * 

Taylors EllioHs Veterinary Co. 

150 CHAIILOTTE STREET, BRISBANE 



No Vacuum Tank. 

Quickly dismantled for cleaning. 

A Complete Herd Tester. 

Vacuum instantly controllable to 
suit individual cows. 
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EECEIVING, CLASSIFYING, AND GRADING. 

In the sister States all grain transactions are carried out on a 
f.a.q. basis. In Queensland a different system is in vogue, the grain 
being classified as it is taken delivery of by the Board, the procedure 
being as indicated in the following paragraphs. 

As each load arrives at the receiving centre, the classifier, in the 
presence of the grower or his carrier, takes a fair sample of wheat from 
each bag, and separates the load into grades, according to quality. The 
wheat is then passed to the stacking contractor with directions as to 
how to stack it so that the several grades may be availalde separately 
at any time for side and outward delivery. Being in bags, every 
facility is afforded for inspection and selection, enabling the miller to 
purchase proportions of the various grades to suit his particular 
re(|uirements. 

The scheme of classification embraces three grades of milling wheat 
and three grades of inferior or feed wheat. Within each grade of 
milling wheat there is a range of dockage and premium below or above 
the mean' average quality of wheat as designated Q1 or No. 1 Milling, 
these gradations deseendiiig or ascending by differences of Jd. per bushel. 
Q1 or No. 1 Milling consists for the most part of wheat free from foreign 
substances, with good condition and colour, and of sui)erior quality in 
every respect. Chondrometer weights range from 62 lb. as a mean, rising 
to 66 lb. and descending to 58 lb., the description being bright and dry, 
free from damage or foreign substances. 

Q2 or No, 2 Milling consists largely of the same quality of wheat, 
but it contains other cereals, such as l)arley and oats, or foreign 
substances which prove a loss through separation in the process of 
milling, or it contains wheat which is to some extent bleached or other¬ 
wise deteriorated, and also grain wdiich is pinched thiough dry condi¬ 
tions. This grade does not admit of grains whicli liave germinated to 
any gi’eat extent. 


Q2A or No. 3 Milling comprises wheat which, while usable for the 
purj)Ose of flour manufacture, cannot be admitted into either Q1 or Q2. 


To illustrate the scale of dockages and premiums, Q1 grade is deter¬ 
mined as follows:— 

On chondrometer weight less dockage for any foreign matter that 
the sample may contain. 

62 lb. 

63 lb. premium Jd. pei* bushel 

64 lb. premium id. per bushel 

65 lb. premium ^d. per bushel 

66 lb. premium Id. per bushel 
61 lb. dockage Jd. per bushel 
60 lb, dockage ^d. per bushel 
59 lb. dockage Jd, per bushel 
58 lb. dockage Id. per bushel 


Mean weight 
Premiu m 


Dockage 


On Q2 wheat the dockages range from l^d. to 3d. 
On Q2A the dockages range from 3Jd. to 5d. 
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FIA or No. 1 Peed is of milling appearance, but is affected by the 
presence of the objectionable odour of Hexham scent.* 

PI is fully developed grain, but has been affected by weather to such 
an extent as to exclude it from milling grades, or is musty, or smutty, 
or otherwise unsuitable for milling. 

P2 or No. 2 Peed wheat is similar to PI in respect of must and smut,, 
but is pinched and generally of low value. 

Dockages in feed Avheats, in all eases, are tentatively fixed on a flat 
rate basis, usually Is. per bushel of the estimated comparative value, 
according to the proj^ortion of these grades contained in the total crop,, 
but this dockage is reviewed on the finalisation of the seasoirs payments 
from the net Pool realisations. 

In an adverse season a considerable proportion of the lower-grade 
wheats are not acceptable for ordinary marketing i)urposes; nevertheless, 
the Board receives all wheat tendered, provided it is not in so damp a 
condition as to be quite unsuitable for storage, and even then, if there is 
a favourable market at the time of intake, such wheat will be received 
and disposed of without storing and a classification effected accordingly. 
At no time during the Board’s existence has wlieat been definitely 
refused, although growers have been advised to aerate grain and delivei* 
it when found to be in a suitable condition. 

Classification at intake is not final, the grower having the right of 
protest in case of dissatisfaction, and, in such cases, the sample is vSealed 
in the presence of both disputants and forwarded to the head office of 
the Board for determination by the revising classifier, who, in addition, 
examines official samples of every delivery made to the Board so as to 
effect a necessary check on the outside classification. 

SHEEP AND WHEAT. 

Sheep and wheat is an excellent combination in most of the wlieat- 
growing sections of the State. Of course, the area of the holding must 
be sufficiently large to permit of carrying the sheep when the wheatfields 
are under crop, and therefore not available for the livestock. 

Sheep have many uses on any farm, hut they are exceiitionally 
useful on the wheat farm, for not only do they assist in the destruction 
of weeds and keep the fallows clean, but, in doing so, the weeds— 
otherwise a serious liability—are converted into an asset. Purtbermore, 
in the event of a crop becoming too rank in growtli bcM^ause of seasonal or 
other conditions, they can he utilised for the })urf)ose of checking it and 
thereby preventing loss which might occur owing to the crop lodging 
or being injured by frost. 

The number of sheep which it is possible to carry comfortably and 
profitably is dependent on the district, on the size of the holding, and 
on the soil and improvements thereon. There are instances of growers, 
on the Downs having 1,200 acres, 500 of which are under crop, chiefly 
wheat, carrying comfortably over a number of seasons up to 1,000 sheep. 

Where the wheat crop is unduly advanced and it is deemed wise to 
check further growth by feeding it off with sheep, it is essential, after 
the sheep have been removed, to loosen the surface by running a "feet of 
heavy harrows over the field. This restores the soil mulch destroyed by 
the grazing sheep. Stock should not be permitted to graze a crop, more 
particularly on the heavier soils, when the ground is wet. If the croj) 


* Melilotus parviflora. 
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is intended for grain, and sheep are put on when it is considered too 
forward, as many as are available should be depastured on the crop so 
that it may be fed olf as rapidly as possible. Where the number of shee|) 
is small and the area to be fed olf is large, it will be found that after a 
few days the tendency is for them to remain on the area previously 
eaten off, evidently preferring the regrowtb. In the Maranoa, sheep 
should be removed from the wlieat by the end of June; on the Darling 
Downs they may be permitted to graze until the end of July with safety. 
Crops liave been grazed until the end of August and a good bagging of 
grain obtained, but such is exceptional. 

Observations oven* a number of years support the contention that 
feeding off does not tend to increase the ultimate yield, but rather the 
reverse. That practice does result, however, in grain being obtained 
from fields which otherwise might be lost through lodging or frosting. 
There are stages in the growth of a crop of wheat, or in fact any winter 
cereal, beyond which it is fatal to feed off if it is intended for grain 
purposes. Whether this stage has been reached or not may be ascertained 
by taking one or more average stalks and dismembering them closely 
and examining them for the miniature ear. If such is discovered, no 
matter how small, the crop is too far advanced to be fed off if it is 
re(iuired for grain. 


GROW MORE FODDER CROPS. 

Every year, producers in the Maranoa and Western Darling Downs 
districts are confronted with the difficulty of maintaining the condition 
of stock during the winter months, when pastures are short and harsh. 
There is oidy one way out, and that is to take advantage of the better 
types of soil available and grow fodder crops—not in a haphazard, casual 
way, but by using a system by which land is given a fallow period prior 
to the planting of each crop. 

The recent bountiful rains throughout tlu^se districts provided an 
opportunity for making a commencement with a fodder programme, and, 
in view of the erratic seasonal conditions usually encountered, every 
advantage should be taken of the moisture now in the ground. Many 
settlers have winter crops—such as wheat, oats, or barley—germinating 
now, and an excellent practice, particularly after the heavy rains 
exp<*rienced, is to give the crop a light harrowing as soon as the plants 
have a good hold in the soil. This should be done at right angles to the 
direction of sowing to check weed growth, prevent evaporation, and 
give plants a better chance to stool. 

Following planting and harrowing, attention should be given tn land 
intended for summer fodders such as Sudan grass, sorghums, Jax>anese 
millet, and cowpeas. There is every temptation to utilise every acre of 
available cultivation for sowing winter crops. In the very rare years 
when good winters are experienced, plough and plant methods may w^ork 
out to some advantage, but far better results, on the average, will be 
obtained if a systemised cropping programme—including rotation of 
crops and fallowing—is adopted. Wherever possible, therefore, land 
which has not been prepared for winter crops should be ploughed and 
left in the rough state for early spring planting. In this way, moisture 
at present in the ground will be retained, and even light rains in spring 
will permit planting at that time. Apart from moisture conservation, 
the aeration of soil by fallowing oxidises plant foods and makes them 
more readily available to the growing crop. 
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The Adaptability of the Merino. 

T ARGE areas in Western Queensland carry a good covering of liigli- 
^ quality grasses, but are largely devoid of either shnibs or trees. On 
these exposed plains the breeding of slieep cannot be cai’ried on success¬ 
fully, but, fortunately, they are within reasonable distance of other areas 
which, while similar in other respects, are shaded by a variety of shrubs 
and trees. Many western holdings intdude both classes of country, and 
ewes and growing sheep can be held on the shaded area, while wethers 
for wool produ(‘tion are run on the open plains. On holdings wiiere no 
shade exists, fully-developed wcdhers are pui'(*hased from |)roperties more 
favoured for breeding, and are tiien run for wool prodiu'tiou. 

In the southern division of the State, the eountry ranges from the 
eold granite and traprock country of the Stanthorpe district, to the rich 
plains along the New South Wales border. Intermediate types are the 
poor ridges interspersed ])etween fertile plains, the vast areas of 
brigalow and belah which were held in the grip of the prickly-pear until 
a few years ago, and the excellent inulga eountry in the St. George- 
Charleville-Cunnamulla and far western districts. 

Although the niulga country has a low carrying capacity, it is, when 
partly improved, suitable for breeding purposes, and supports some 
excellent stud flocks. 

Brigalow country in its natural state is next to useless for sheep. 
When improved by ringbarking, it generally develops a rank weed 
growth. ]3y stocking heavily with cattle, the weeds will be kept in check, 
and, subsequently, will give way to a good mixture of grasses, suitable 
for sheex). When cleared of excess timber, breeding can then be carried 
on successfully. As a general rule, however, the land should be seeded 
down to Rhodes or other suitable grasses after ringbarking. ♦ 

The granite and traprock country is most suitable for running 
wethers for wool prodiKdion. The extreme conditions under which 
merino wethers can be used to advantage is illustrated by the fact that 
wethers selected for wool production on the open plains of the West, also 
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do well on the high, eold country of the South-east. The type generally 
favoured for the western plains is a large-framed, plain-bodied, robust 
sfieep which produces a good length of bold-growing, medium to strong 
wool. Wethers of this type thrive on treeless plains, with no protection 
of any kind, and suffer no ill effects when the shade temperatures are 
high for days, and sometimes weeks, at a time. 

The sheep selected for the granite and traprock belt of the South-east 
are usually four tooths of the finer wooled type, but of similar strain to 
thost? selected for the West. Each season, after they have been placed 
on the granite or traprock country, their wool fines down, x^^obably 
because of a combination of climatic influences and the finer nature and 
less nutritive (piality of the grasses. They do not cut as heavy a fleece 
as western wethei’s; but, if kept free from parasites, they do well even 
on the cold bleak heights ranging up to 3,00() feet above sea level. 
The adaptability of the merino to such extreim^s of climatic conditions 
is quite remarkable. 


FAT LAMB PRODUCTION. 

Gratifying results have followed the scheme initiated by the Minister 
for Agriculture and Stock with the object of stimulating the produc¬ 
tion of fat lambs. Rams of British bre(*ds, comprising Border Beicesters, 
Southdow'iis, Dors(*t Horns, Shropshires, and Romney Mar*sh, were 
purchased in the South aiid distributed to fanners who had cultivation 
available, or who were prepared to cultivate. In certain cases in which a 
farmer owned a stud ram of a particular breed, stud ewes were supplied 
with th(^ idea of fostering the breeding of pure stock. All sheep supplied 
to farmers are on loan, and remain the property of the Department. 
The progeny and wool, however, become the prop(‘rty of the farmers 
concerned. 

The greatest drawback to the j^roduction of fat lambs on the 
Darling Downs in quantity has been, and still is, the difficulty of 
purchasing good crossbred ewes as the moth(‘r flock. 

If a start lias to be made wuth merinos, the best ewe for fat lamb 
raising is bred by the introduction of one of the long wools, such as 
Border Leicester, Lincoln, or Romney Marsh into the strong-woolled, 
robust type of merino ewe. The ewe lambs of this drop should then 
be retained as tin* future dams of the lamb-raising flock. 

As to suitable ewes for the fat-lamb industry, it is believed that 
graziers on the fringe of the Darling Downs or further out would find 
it profitable to join long-woolled rams of British breed with their east- 
for-age ewes with the idea of selling the progeny annually as fat lamb 
ewes on the Downs. Into the crossbred ewe flock, as described, should 
be introduced a ram of the Downs type. Opinions necessarily differ 
in the matter of crosses. The Southdown is the fashionable lamb at 
the present time, but it should be remembered that this cross must suffer 
no check from birth to block. The Dorset Horn gives a very nice lamb, 
early maturing and hardy. The use of the Border Leicester should 
be encouraged in every way. In addition to producing an early- 
maturing lamb that fills every want, it must be remembered that the 
skin value of this lamb is worthy of consideration to a far greater extent 
than either the Dorset or the Southdovm. 
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Fure*bred Corriedale ewes are hard to come by, but should the 
opportunity occur a farmer would be well advised not to let it slip. 
Pure Corriedales are hard to beat, good mothers and heavy milkers, 
besides growing a profitable fleece. 

Generally, the wool from a flock retained for fat lamb breeding is 
a secondary consideration when compared with the production of fat 
lambs. 


PREPARATION FOR SHEARING. 

The shearing season will soon commence, and it behoves graziers 
to give that necessary attention to the shed, plant, and yards in plenty 
of time before the start. 

Starting is often delayed, because everything has been left to the 
last minute. The shed itself should be clean, and all pen gates and 
hinges seen to to ensure convenient working. Grating floors, also, should 
be attended to where necessary. 

The down shoots should be carefully repaired, if necessary^ thus 
ensuring that shorn sheep are not ripped by out jutting nails, splinters, 
or other projections. Counting-out pens nearly always need repairing. 
The branding race and the gates at both ends should be in good working 
order. 

Inside the shed, all machinery should be overhauled, belts examined, 
hand-pieces attended to, and oil cans ready. 

The wool bins may need a nail or two, new rungs may be recpiired 
in the wool-rolling, piece-picking, and classing tables. 

The wool press should be overhauled thoroughly and the ropes 
examined, for if new ropes are necessary rigging them is a long job. 

Have wool packs placed conveniently near the press, and all tools 
used in prassing in their places. Scales should be tested and every other 
detail attended to. If this work is neglected until the commencement of 
shearing, delays and frayed tempers are inevitable. 


QUEENSLAND SHEEP LANDS FOR SELECTION AT WINTON. 

A resumption from Ayrshire Downs has been surveyed as portions 12, parish of 
Ayrshire, and 3, Wokingham, and will be open for Grazing Homestead Selection at 
the Land Office, Winton, on Tuesday, the 4th July, 1939. 

The portions are situated about from 30 to 45 miles north westerly from Winton, 
and have areas of 24,567 and 23,624 acres, respectively. The term of lease in each 
case will be for twenity-eight years, at an annual rental of 2d. per acre for the first 
seven years. 

A condition will be that each selection must be stocked to its reasonable carrying 
ciipacity with the applicant's own sheep within the first three years. 

The portions are watered by natural hole and by artesian bore drains, sub-artesian 
bores, and overshot dams, jmd the country is described as generally consisting of 
open brown soil downs, well grassed with Mitchell, Flinders, and blue grasses. The 
channel country is fairly well grassed and fairly well shaded with coolibah. It is 
excellent woolgrowing and fattening country. 

Free lithographs and full particulars may be obtained from the Lands Depart¬ 
ment, Brisbane, the Land Agent at Winton, and the Queensland Government Tourist 
Bureaux at Sydney and Melbourne. 
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Right Methods in Dairy Practice. 

lyiANY dairy farmers—especially tliose who have only recently 
^ * established dairy herds—are often unaware of the essential points 
for the satisfactory and cleanly production of milk and cream. 

The bacteria responsible for the spoihige of milk and cream are 
to be found in larjg^e numbers on the farm, and if careful methods are 
not used, they may enter from any or all of the following sources:— 

((/-) The udder, if the animal is not absolutely healthy, and if 
foremilk is 21 ot discarded. 

(6) The cow’s coat and slcin, if not groomed before milking. 

(e) Dust in the cowbail or dairy. 

(d) The milker s hands, clothes or person. 

(e) Milk buckets and ecpiipment imperfectly cleaned, or not 
sterilized. 

The health of the cow is, of cours(*, of first importance and the 
fanner must assure himself that (*very animal in his herd from which 
milk is being produced is in lit condition aTid free from any signs of 
dis^^ase. 

Groommg the Coir .—Some pi'eparation of the cow befo2*e com¬ 
mencing to milk is necessary in wet weather to remove the mud and 
dung splashed on the udder and teats, and, under summer or <irought 
conditions, the dried dust, which is etiually dangerous to milk quality. 

The flanks and tails should be kept free from caked mud and dung 
by the occasional use of a cuiTyeomb, and the dust removed as often as 
necessary by grooming with a stiff brusli dipped in clean water. It is a 
common practice on ‘^iriodeD’ farms to keep the hair on the flanks 
as well as the udder clipped short to avoid the collection of dust and 
dirt. Occasional clipping and regular grooming will make the daily 
routine of keeping the udder clean a very simple task. It is only when 
cows have been neglected that the washing of udder and flanks takes 
any great length of time. 
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The udder and teate should be washed before each uiilking. This 
is best done with a cloth (preferably of the woven type) kept for the 
purpose, and a bucket of clean water, using a separate cloth, with a 
second lot of clean water if necessary, for finishing olBf the udder. A 
small amount of potassiuin i)ermanganate (Condy^s crystals), or some 
chlorine compound added to the water is an extra precaution observed 
by many farmers, which is advisable if there are any cases of sore teats, 
or where the water used is of doubtful purity. The teats are left damp, 
but not dripping, so that any remaining dust or loose hairs will adhert* 
to the surface and not fall into the milk. Udder cloths must be washed 
out and boiled every day, otherwise they become a dangerous source 
of bacteria and the object of washing the udder will be defeated Both 
cloths and bucket should not be used for any other purpose. 

With practice, this routine preparation of the cow for milking can 
be very quickly and yet thoroughly carried out. It can be done by a 
boy, and the time spent—one minute or less per cow—is negligible 
compared with the reduction in the number of bacteria, gaining entrance 
to the milk and cream from this source. 


WASHING OF DAIRY UTENSILS. 

The general principles underlying the pro])er cleaning of all metal 
milk utensils are very simple, and once understood they can be adapted 
to the requirements of individual vessels and apparatus used in dairying. 
For this purpose it is essential to understand something of the nature 
and composition of milk and its products. Milk is a complex substance 
consisting of water, butterfat, lactose, or milk siigar, casein, albumin, and 
mineral salts. Cream contains the same constituents in different propor¬ 
tions, so that the problem of cleaning is confined to finding effective 
methods for the complete removal of fats, sugai*, proteins, and salts. 

The sugar and mineral salts, being mainly in solution, are almost 
entirely rinsed away in cold water, which will also remove a large part 
of the fat and pinteins. Butterfat, however, occurs in the form of 
minute globules, and some of these adhere to the surface of milk vessels 
and require heat and emulsification before they can be washed off. Of 
the proteins, casein is in suspension in fresh milk (giving milk its white 
liTypearanee), but it can be coagulated by acid or by rennet to form a 
solid curd, the hardness of which is increased by heating; albumin is in 
solution, but, like egg-white, it is readily and permanently solidified 
by the action of heat. Both these milk proteins possess considerable 
adhesive properties (casein is used commercially in the manufacture of 
paints and glues) and they will, if the preliminary cold-water rinmng 
is omitted, stick firmly to dairy utensils, where hot water washing and 
subsequent sterilisation will only harden them on to the surface. Once 
fixed there, even in a very thin film, they form a protective layer where 
bacteria become lodged and breed, and where the sterilising heat cannot 
reach them, to the detriment of milk and cream quality. Similar pro¬ 
tection is afforded by a layer of fat in the form of grease, which can be 
tested for by passing a finger over the surface of dairy equipment, and 
which is caused by using insufficient hot water, water at too low a 
temperature, or the lack of some soap or soda comyjound to free the fat. 
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IMPROVED 

i^OCK PROOO^ 


The name, Vetamac, is your guarantee of both quality and 
reliability Do not confuse these scientific preparations with 
ordinary Stock products Vetamac products are the result of 
an expert knowledge of stock ailments The range includes — 

Stock Drench <Highly Concentrated). 

Sheep Drench (Highly Concentrated). 

Vaginitis Remedy. 

Fluke and Worm Specific. 


I j 1 j I 1 1 I i j i i 1 1 Healthier Stock ' — a handy guide for every owner of 

CTT Horses Cows, Sheep, and Pigs Write for copy now— 

rKCC DUUIvLC l mailed free 

Stock Service Department 

A. H. McDonald & company 

99-103 Mary Street, Brisbane. 

Branches all States. 
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The 

RELIANCE 


Here is value that cannot be 
beaten anywhere. This saddle is 
built on a strong tree with forged 
bar, of russet kip, and has all the 
latest Improvements. Mounted 
with stirrup leathers, 4-bar 
stirrup irons, girth, surcingle, and 
crupper. 


if £5 5s. 

Write for our illustrated catalogue of 

saddles and harness. | 

JAMES SMITH & SON 

Stanley Street, South Brisbane. 
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The Lister Supreme-Gets all the Cream 


OU^AND/Nc 




STAYBRITE “‘sinless 
- Steel 


DISCS are standard equipment 
IN ALL LISTER SEPARATORS. 
Improve Cream Quality^ 

Lower Separating Costs* 
STAYBRITE STAINLESS STEEL 
will not rust» corrode nor tarnish and 
is not affected by milk acids. 

Get full particulars from the Queens¬ 
land Agents — 

WiNCHCOMBE, CARSON Ud. 

99/101 E%gle Street* Brisbane 


Ri Stock is in 

DUrri 161^11 the advance register. Prize¬ 

winners at many country shows 

jAKOAV/ J/H 2n<l Aged Bull Class; 4th under 2 

^^1 National 

(ESTABLISHED OVER 20 YEARS) W. W. MALLET 

- - NAMBOUR - - 

Pedigree Stock For Sale phone in - - p.o. Box 35 


Buy Your Dairy Stock 

^ * over 8,000 lb. of milk ever the same period. 

From This fine production strain is right through 

G our present Herd. 

rassmere BULLS AND HEIFERS FOR SAU 

Prices on application, stock sent anywhere 

Jersey Stud w. j. affleck 


Our Stud has been established for thirty-six 
years. Mature experience has enabled us 
to breed stock which make profit^le 
production a reality, records established 
by our Stud Stock stilt remain unbroken. 


Oratsmera Jersay Stud* North Pina* 
Quaansland 

Phone 3 —Petrie 
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There are, then, three stages necessary to the thorough cleaning of 
dairy utensils, as distinct from the sterilising, which must follow ip 
order to destroy the harmful bacteria. These three stages are as 
follows:— 

(1) Cold Water liinMig .—Utensils should be well-rinsed as soon 
as possible after use. This is very important, for milk once 
allowed to dry is much harder to remove completely. Soaking 
in cold water for a reasonable time is advisable if washing 
is not to be done immediately—this will loosen all milk 
vsolids and facilitate washing. 

(2) Hoi Water and Soda .—Washing soda, caustic soda, soa}), or 
soap powder are suitable cleansei's for farm use (besides 
many proprietary preparations sold under trade names). 
Care should be taken to avoid cleansers containing any gritty 
substance, for this wdll permanently damage the surface by 
s<iratching, and will rapidly remove tinning. The water 
should be really hot, and enough soap or soda should be 
used to emulsify the grease, so that no globules of fat can be 
seen floating on the surface of the water. A stiff brush 
should be used on each utensil and all loose parks such as 
taps and strainer discs should be dismantled for scrubbing. 

(3) Hot Walter Rinsing ,—A final rinse, using fresh hot water, is 
needed to remove the soda water before sterilising. 

Milk utensils, if not properly cleaned and sterilised, are by far the 
most fiTiitful sources of cc^ntamination in the course of milking and 
handling milk and cream, and it should be remembered that both pro- 
(•esses are equally essential, for satisfactory and complete sterilisation 
is not possible w ithout first thoroughlj^ cleansing along the right lines. 


WET OR DRY MILKING? 

Many milk producers, careful in every other way to avoid con¬ 
tamination, still continue the unhygienic practice of wet-handed milking. 
Moistening the hands with milk direct from the teat, or, worse, by 
dii)ping into the milk pail, is a deplorable habit, which is responsible 
for much contamination as well as loss of quality of milk and cream. 
It is, of course, more serious if wuishing of the udder and of the milker’s 
hands have been neglected, for then the dirt becomes intimately mixed 
with and well distributed throughout the milk. A glance at the accumula¬ 
tion betw^een the fingers of a worker engaged in milking an iinwashed 
cow wet-handed will be sufficient evidence of the truth of this statement. 

Where wmhing of the udder and teats and discarding of the fore¬ 
milk have been carried out and the milker’s hands have been wmlied, 
‘‘wet” milking is less objectionable, but the fact remains that all the 
cleanest and most efficient up-to-date dairy farmers milk dry handed, and 
this is a necessity for the production of milk for sale as “Tuberculin 
Tested” or “Accredited” in England, and for the majority of organised 
milkers’ competitions. “Dry” milking means that the hands are washed 
immediately before starting to milk and after completing each cow, 
being left slightly moist after w^ashing, and are kept as free from milk as 
possible. 
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Some farmers, mostly those who have not persevered with dry milk¬ 
ing long enough to give it a fair trial, object to it as being slow and 
difficult, especially as regards {stripping. It has, however, been found 
by hundreds of others to be equally rapid and simple, after a little 
practice, provided that the hands are left damp and the teats sufficiently 
moist after washing to make them pliable. 

It is true that there are individual cows with badly-formed abnormal 
teats, or with one or more sore teahs, which are difficult to milk dry¬ 
handed. For dealing with these, the clean milker usf^s a small quantity 
of ordinary vaseline applied to each teat after washing, which not only 
serves as a lubricant but also assists in the healing of the damaged skin, 
and helps to prevent particles being rubbed off into the milking pail. 
Teat sores should be treated with some antiseptic ointment between 
milkings. This also prevents their becoming more serious through 
being worried by dies. Great care should be taken by the milker to 
wash his hands thoroughly after each cow, for obviously, this is a great 
factor in checking the spread of infectious sores and the transfer of 
bacteria picked up from the eow^s coat, leg ropes, stool, walls, &c., to 
the freshby-washed udder of the next animal. (If a towel is used, it 
should be changed often enough to make sure that it is an asset to the 
hygiene of the milking shed. The clothes of the milker may also 
constitute a source of danger to milk quality—if, for instance, the same 
clothes are worn for milking as for feeding the pigs, grooming the cows, 
and removing manure. A pair of overalls or a sugar-bag apron, kept 
for milking only, and w^ashed out at least once a week is within the reach 
of all. 

Vaseline may be found of assistance to the man who has made a 
long practice of wet-handed milking when he first attempts the “dry’’ 
method, esi)eeially in stripping. It is preferable to use vaseline if, by 
thus easing manipulation, it prevents excessive downward jerking of 
the teats, which is often resorted to by an impatient milker, and whicli 
is not only quite unnecessary, but ruinous to the delicate udder tissues. 
After a time, however, it will be found that dry milking can be carried 
out easily and rapidly with no lubricant other than the moisture supplied 
by washed teats and hands. 

This is being done on hundreds of modern dairy farms, where 
greater efficiency and increased keeping quality are aimed at, and, once 
established, this method is seen to be far superior to the old, whicli 
appears unhygienic, messy, and insanitary by comparison. 


SCUMMY CREAM. 

It frequently happens that when cream is being put througli the 
strainer into the vat at a factory, a quantity of thick greasy substance 
is retained by the strainer. In most cases, this is due to the inclusiofl of 
the thick scuiii from the interior of the separator howl with the cream. 
This ivS a practice which cannot be condemned too severely and results 
frequently in the cream being graded down. 
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REJECTION OF THE FIRST-DRAWN MILK. 

The first step towards clean and, therefore, profitable milking is the 
washing of the cow's udder and teats to remove dust and dung particles 
and loose hairs, which, if they fall into the milk, carry with them 
enormous numbers of bacteria. The second is the removal of the first- 
drawn or ^‘foremilk," which is a less commonly recognised source of 
troublesome organisms. The small quantity of milk left after milking 
within the narrow canal leading from the udder to the outlet of each 
teat forms a good breeding ground, where nourishment, moisture, and a 
suitable tem})(n*atur<‘ are available for growth. 

On account of their minute size, bacteria can penetrate past the 
'‘sphincter'' muscle, which closes the teat when milk is not being drawn, 
and, especially in the case of older cows, where this muscle has become 
slack, large numbers may enter and become established in the teat canal 
between milkings. Thus it is advisable, before milking is begun, to 
remove into a separate vessel—a small pail or billycan is suitable but 
not a milking bucket—the first two or three streams from each teat. This 
will wash the teat canal free or almost free from contaminating 
organisms. 

Experiments liave shown that the foremilk, compared with the 
middle milk and strip[)ings from the same cow, contains by far the 
largest pro [portion of the total bacteria, and, when it is considered that 
most of these may be from j)asture, dung, soil, or contaminated stagnant 
water, wiiich contain particularly obnoxious types, the value of rejecting 
the first-drawn milk can be l)etter realised. It has been found to be an 
important contributory factor in lengtJiening the life of milk, whether 
it is intended for human consumption, cheese-making, or separation of 
cream for butter-making, and in avoiding bacterial taints and troubles 
such as ropiness and sweet curdling. 

A far more important reason, however, why every farmer should 
make a practice of removing the foremilk regularly at each milking is 
that it enables him to notice anything abnormal in the appearance of 
the jnilk. Early indications of mastitis usually show up in the form of 
tiny clots or strings in the first-drawn milk, which if observed may mean 
the detection of animals having one or more atfected quarters, before 
the disease becomes serious. Special care can then be taken to milk the 
infe(*t(‘d cows last, their milk can be isolated from the r(\st, and the spread 
of the disease to other cows in the herd prevented. 

Under no cireumstances must the foremilk be withdrawn on to the 
floor of the milking bail, for this is one of the surest ways of spreading 
any infection that may be present. Apart from this, decomposition will 
take plac(‘ with aiicompanying l)ad smells and atti'action of flies. 

It is well known that the highest percentage of biitterfat in milk is 
contained in the strippings and tliat the first-drawm milk is the poorest 
portion, so that discarding it will involve only a small loss in quantity, 
which is more than offset by the improvement in keeping quality. 

In large herds, where the quantity of foremilk is considerable, it can 
l)e pasteurised or boiled and used for calf, pig, or poultry feeding, unless 
definitely known to be infected. If it contains milk from diseased 
quarters, it should be disposed of by adding some disinfectant and 
emptying well away from eowbails and water supply. 
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^ Pig Farm 


Pig Feeding. 

l^ITH good prices for pigs, it usually pays tlie farmer to purchase 
some concentrated foods to feed in conjunction with home-grown 
foods, which are relatively inexpensive, but insufficient to fe(Hl all his pigs 
properly. It rarely pays to keep pigs in store condition. 

Given good weather conditions during the winter, the milk supxdy 
may not fall to any great extent, as forage (trops would be available 
for dairy cattle. Forage crops could also be growui for pigs. Good green 
forage may be used to replace one-third of the growing pigs’ ration 
and two-thirds of the dry sow’s ration; hence, wdieii weather conditions 
are favourable, an effort should be made to provide a succession of 
forage croi)s for pigs, and thus save an appreciable amount of grain, 
meal, and milk. 

Crops suitable for autumn and winter planting include rape, field 
peas, and oats. Rape is a very quick-growdng crop under favourable 
conditions, and is usually ready for grazing eight to ten weeks after 
planting. If the pigs are removed from the crop when most of the leaves 
have bt‘en eaten, the crop should make fresh growth, and in this way 
three or more grazings may be obtained. Field peas are best grazed by 
pigs when the seed pods are well formed, while the x>hmt is still green; 
oats should be grazed off by pigs when about 10 inches high. 

Wherever practicable, grazing is more satisfactory than cutting the 
crop and feeding it to pigs in their pens. If the regular pig paddocks 
can be cultivated, cropped, and fed off, the soil fertility will behefit, 
much labour and food will be saved, and the sanitation of the piggery 
will be improved. 
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NATIONAL (nide Oil ENGINES 




• A1 Performance 

• Packed with Power 

• Low Fuel Consumption 

British-built, the National Crude Oil Engine is an indispens¬ 
able unit to the farmer, who must have a reliable and 
economical power unit at his disposal. 

The ** National " has many features to recommend it, such 
as special Bosch injection Nozzle and removable sleeve. 
Big End and Big End Bearings are much heavier than any 
other make of similar horse-power. Another big advantage 
is that all parts are readily accessible and interchangeable. 


Horizontal and Vertical Types available 

Write for further particulars to— 

ALFRED SN ASH ALL, ANTHON, 

76 EAGLE STREET, BRISBANE 




DIAMOND "D" 
PIG FOOD 


will definitely bring your Porkers to maturity months earlier 
than ordinary-fed swine; will also prevent rickets and worms. 
Contains the choicest meals, viz.—Barley Meal, Maize Meal, 
Wheat Meal, Lucerne Meal, Meat Meal, Oatmeal, and Pig 
lodolik (mineral supplement). 

Price, 8s. per 100 lb. 

"PIG lODOLIK" 

The great mineral supplement contains all the necessary 
minerals and vitamins necessary to ward off rickets, worms, 
and other diseases. 

Price, 14s. per 100 lb. 

DENHAMS PTY. LTD. 

ROMA STREET. BRISBANE 

PhoiiB: B 1581 Also Maryborough and Rockhampton, and Agents all Towns 
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OILING PIGS. 

In cool weather, pi^s do not wallow in mud moles as they do in the 
warmer months and so they do not have their natural protection from 
body lice. It will, therefore, be observed on examination that most 
pigs are now heavily infested with lice. 

The pig louse is fairly large—about i inch in length—and easily 
seen if the pigs’ hair is turned back, or if sucking pigs are examined 
around the thighs and under the belly. 

I'igs which are heavily infested with lice are unthrifty and slow 
growing, become debilitated, and are more susceptible to diseases. 

The control of lice should receive the attention of pig raisers, for 
it is uneconomic to have liee-infested stock. Treatment with oil is- 
practicable and inexpensive. Any oil applied to the pig’s skin will 
destroy lice wliich (‘ome in contact with it. An oil in common use is 
crude petroleum oil. An efficient method of application is by spraying 
a ver\' thin mist of oil through a pump spray, so that the pigs are 
coni|>letely covered witli a thin film of oil. Hie oiling should he done 
in tlu^ late afternoon so that the sun will not cause the oil to “bum” 
the pigs. The jiigs should lie congregated in a rac'c or pen or at the 
feeding trough, so that time and oil may be saved. 

Three thorough oilings given at weekly intervals should assui’e 
complete control of pig lice. 


KEEPING PIGS HEALTHY. 

By the general ])ractice of hygiene and sanitation in the piggery, 
cou})le(l with sound feeding methods, the incidence of most pig diseases, 
can be (mnsiderably reduced. 

The j)rovision of roomy, well-ventilated, but draught-proof sties is 
ess<uitial. 

The floors should be swept clean every morning, all refuse being 
taken away, and the yards rak(*d over. Correct drainage of sties and 
yards will a^'oid tlu‘ accumulation of watm- and help to kee}> down 
insanitary conditions. 

Moisture is necessary for the free living stages of nearly all worm 
parasites; in its absence very few of them can survive for any length of 
time. Therefore, pig keepers who wdsh to avoid losses from worms must 
have dry, well-drained sties and yards. 

Unhygienic and insanitary conditions are predisposing causes of 
rheumatism, catarrh, and some of the more serious bacterial infections— 
such as suppurative otitis and imeumonia. Piggeries should, therefore, 
be constructed on high ground, floors should ,be made of concrete and 
the run should be Avell sheltered from inclement W'Cather. 

Correct feeding and watering, together with adequate housing and 
paddocking, are undoubtedly most important factors in the preservation, 
of the health of the pig. 
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Name and Address. j Name of Hatchery. Breeds Kept. 

0. Adler, Tinana • . ♦. 1 Nevertire .. Wliito Leghoma, Aiistralorps, 

I Rhode Island Reds, and 

Langshans 

F. J. Akers, Eight Mile Plains I Elrnsdale .. i White Leghorns and Australorps 

£. J. Blake, Rosewood .. Sunnyville .. White Leghorns, Australorps, 

Wliite Wyandottes and Rhode 
Island Reds 

J. Cameron, Oxley Central ' .. Cameron’s .. Australorps and White Leghorns 

M. H. Campbell, Albany Creek, Mahaca Poultry White Leghorns and Australorps 

Aspley Farm and 


J. L. Carrick & Son, Manly road, 
Tingalpa 

N. Cooper, Zillmere road, Zillmere 
B. B. Corbett, Woombye 


Hatchery 

Craigard 

GracevilJe 

Labrena 


White Leghorns 
White Leghorns 

White Leghorns and Australorps 


T. G. Crawford, Stratford .. Rho-Isled 
Dr. W. Crosse, Musgrave road, Brundhohne .. 
Sunnybank 

Dixon Bros., Wondecla . . Dixon Bros. 

Rev. E. Eckert, Head street, Laidley 
Laidley 

Elks & Sndlow, Beerwah .. Woodlands 
W. H. Gibson, Manly road, Gibson’s 
Tingalpa 

Gislei Bros., Wynnum .. .. Gisler Bros. 

G. Grice, Loch Lomond .. Kiama .. 

J. W. Grice, Loch Lomond .. Quarrington 
BIrs. M. Gxillmeier, Mount View, Mountain View 

Milman 

C. & C. E. Gustafson, Tcumymorel Bellevue 

P. Haseman, Stanley terrace, Black and White 
Toringa 

J. MeCnllocll, Whites road. Manly Hlndes Stud 

Poultry Farm 

A. Hslvine, junr.. The Gap, Alva 
Ashgrove 

H. L. Iffamhall, ICenmore .. Stonehenge 


Rhode Island Reds 
White Leghorns, Australorps, 
and Rhode Island Reds 
White Leghorns 

Australorps, White Leghoma, 
and Langshans 

Australorps and White Leghorns 
White Leghorns and Australorps 

Whit© Leghorns 
White Leghorns 
White Leghorns 
Australorps 

Australorps, White Leghorns, and 
Rhode Island Reds 
Aiistralorps and White Leghorns 

Wliite X^eghoms, Australorps, 
and Brown Leghorns 
White Leghorns and Australorps 

White Leghorns and Australorps 
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Bred to Lay - - - Bred to Lay 

Crai ga rd White Le gho rns 

Bred from mature, trap-nested Hens 


Hatched 
Right - 

Priced - 
Right - 


Member of 
Queensland 
Hatchery men's 
Association 


Phone: Wynnum 


Specialised breeding from heavy layers of 
. 2-oz, eggs. Hardy active hens mated to 

selected cockerels produce our sturdy, healthy 
chicks. Day-olds, mixed, £3 5s. per 100; 
Pullets, £6 10s.; and our well-reared started 
Pullets, 6-weeks' old, £11 per 100; 8-weeks' 
old, £13 10s. per 100. 

L. CARRICK & SON 

Craigard Registered Hatchery 

TINGALPA, BRISBANE 

376 Phone: Wynnum 376 



MAY TO SEPTEMBER DELIVERY 

Austraiorps—per 100 White Leghorns—per 100 


Pullets. 

£7 0 0 


Untexed. 

£3 15 0 


Pullets. 

£6 7 6 


Unsexed. 

£3 10 0 


REDUCTION on Orders oyer 300. FREE DELIVERY to any Railway 
Station in Queensland 

Buyers please note that we GUARANTEE SAFE DELIVERY to any Railway 
Station in Queensland, and that the above prices include all 
delivery charges to their nearest Railway Station 


JACOBS, “SUCCESS ” POULTRY FAI 

161 . Vimicra Road, EASTWOOD. 
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REPEAT ORDERS—The Acid Test of Quality 



Over S0% of orders received by Mahaca farm last season came from former customers. 
What further guarantee should be necessary ? No “ Bought Eggs*' used for the supply 
of chicks. 

"MAHACA" DAY-OLD PULLETS 


WHITE LEGHORNS: 

£7 per 100 


AUSTRALORPS: 

£8 per 100 


M. H. CAMPBELL 

Albany Creek, BRISBANE Phone: STI 


Phone: STRATHPINE 54 


5llPnS 


ASSOdAfHM 


GAMBLE HATCHED CHICKS 


in Queensland at Sydney Prices—Railed anywhere in the State 

Breeding Stock Reared on Free Range 

^p®*’ *' oof* 

^#CAMBL{ White Leghorns, unsexed .. 2 15 0 

Pullets, White Leghorns .. 5 15 0 — ^SScS 

Freight and Packing Extra 

Grown Pullets Prices on Application 

PLEASE WRITE NAME AND ADDRESS IN BLOCK CAPITALS 


r HATCHID ^ 

[chicks :==r 


rCMIllE % 


ROCKLEA HATCHERY 


Rocklea, Brisbane 


iiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiuiiiiiiiiniiiuiiitiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiuiiuuiiiuuiiiiiiiiHiiititiiiiiiiniiinininiiiiiiuiiniinuiinitiiiiininiiiniiiiiiiitiiiiiiiuiiiiiiDiiiininiiiiiiiiite 

"'Springfield.^^ Amazing Success 

SCORES ANOTHER WIN ! 

In the 1938-39 Wynnum Laying Test, Springfield Stock won Cup for highest aggregate 
score—ail breeds. In public laying competition during the previous 4 years, birds from 
this farm laid, in 350 days—307, 304, 302, 292. 290, 276, 272, 270. No other 
breeding farm in Queensland can show such an achievement for consistent high pro¬ 
duction. Order your day-olds now from this superb stock. Supply limited. J 

Day-old Chicks, £3 10s. per hundred; Day-old Pullets, £7 per hundred. 

Reduction 400 or More. | 

Full price list on application. Freight and packing free. | 

Live delivery guaranteed anywhere. i 

SPRINGFIELD POULTRY FARM 

TINGALPA, QUEENSLAND | 
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Corbett's 

Day-old 

Chicks 

XXXXXX)00000000000000000000000000000 

Produced at a Government 
Registered Hatchery. 

)00000000000000000000< KXJOOO 3000i ooex) 


Registration entails the blood testing of all stock 
on the farm: Government approval of breeding 
stock in respect to quality and stamina and the 
use of eggs for hatchirjg purposes weighing at 
least z oz. 

The inspection and blood-testing of my stock dis¬ 
closed no reactors to Pullorum disease (White 
Diarrhoea), therefore every chicken sold from the 
hatchery has the maximum chance of being reared 
into a profitable layer. 

The additional safeguard to purchasers Is given by 
the farm being open to Government inspection at 
all times. 

PRICES—^White Leghorn, £3 5s. per 100 
Australorp, £3 lOs. per 100 
Reduction for quantities. 

" Labrena " Poultry Farm 

R. B. CORBETT, WOOMBYE, N.C. UiM. 


BUY . 

^^WINDYRIDGE^* 

White Leghorn 
Day-old Chicks and 
Stud Stock 

all from a good producing 
strain 

This year, when blood tested for B.W.D., 
not one bird reacted to the test! 


A SQUARE DEAL ASSURED "—Trial 

Solicited from new Country Clients 

Day-old chicks, £3 1 Os. per 100; 1 Os. per doz. 
Day-old pullets, £7 per 100. 

Custom hatching, 10s, per 100 eggs. 


Write for full price list to— 

" Windyridge Electric 
Hatchery & Poultry Farm 

(GOVT. REGISTERED) 

Proprietor: C. L. SCHLENCKER 

HANDFORD ROAD, ZILLMERE. 
Phone: Sandgate 402 


MEMBER GOVERNMENT REGISTERED HATCHERY 

Please Quote this Journal when Ordering 

A customer writes—" Taking the laying of 540 Pullets for 1 year, 
^ average eggs produced was 211 per Pullet—as good as any laying 
competition." Signed: Paul Haseman. 

f A MOST REMARKABLE PERFORMANCE 

DUNGLASS DAY OLDS 

JSMV WHITE LEGHORNS. BROWN LEGHORNS. AUSTRALORPS. 

£ t. d. £ $. d. £ s. d. 

moamm unsexed .350 350 3150 

PULLETS .700 700 800 

SETTINGS (15) 076 076 076 

SPECIAL (15) 0 10 6 0 10 6 0 10 6 


AssodanoH unsexed .350 350 3150 

PULLETS .700 700 800 

SETTINGS (15) 076 076 076 

SPECIAL (15) 0 10 6 0 10 6 0 10 6 

Freight paid up to 101 miles from Brisbane. Ten per cent, with Order, 
Balance before Despatch, 

DUNGLASS POULTRY FARM 

FRED. S. MORRISON, Kenmore, via INDOOROOPILLY Phone: TOOWONG 1742 



Grubbing and 
Clearing 

WHY NOT HAVE THIS DONE EFFICIENTLY 
AND ECONOMICALLY WITH A 

Trewhella Bros. 

Monkey, Hand, or Power 
Grubber, Tree Puller, Wallaby 
or Monkey Jack. 

THE MOST EFFICIENT, POWERFUL, AND 
ECONOMICAL ON THE MARKET. 

MANUFACTURED IN AUSTRALIA BY— 

TREWHELLA BROS., 

PTY. LTD. 

DUPLICATE PARTS ALWAYS ON HAND. 
WRITE YOUR LOCAL HARDWARE HOUSE 
FOR PRICES, OR 

REX ROBINSON & CO., 

83 Gipps Street, Valley, Briabane, 
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DAY-OLD CHICKS 

AUSTRALORPS ONLY, £4 per 100 
PULLETS AVAILABLE AT DOUBLE ABOVE PRICE 
COCKERELS, £2 per 100 

lOs. deposit with Order. Packing and Freight free, and safe arrival guaranteed. All 
breeding stock has been blood tested. Sexing is done only by 
certified sexer, and guaranteed 90 per cent, accurate 

ORDER EARLY FROM THE AUSTRALORP SPECIALIST— 

H. S. HODGEN 

102 BRIDGE STREET, TOOWOOMBA : Phone 840 


CON. J. M ENGEL, AUSTRALORP SPECIALIST. 

All Stock Blood Tested. All Hens 
trapnested. Special Matings Only. 



True to Type, 
N.U.P.B.A. 37-38 


Ten Birds Entered in Last Year's 
Tests averaged 214 Eggs per 
Bird. Winner Type Prize 
N.U.P.B.A. 1936-37, 1937-38. 

Day-olds, £4 per 100 
Day-old Pullets, £8 per 100 


m 




ASSOCUTION 

3 -week Pullets, 4s. 6d. 
pair, or £11 per 100 

6 -week Pullets, 8s. pair, 

Day-old Cockerels, £2 per 100 or £15 per 100 

CON. J. MENGEL, WYNNUM. Phone: Wynnum 381. 


It's the Layers that are the Payers— 

Buy Yours in Safety from 

CAMERON'S POULTRY FARM, OXLEY 

GOVERNMENT REGISTERED HATCHERY 

White Leghorns have the unique distinction winning singles, N.U.P.B.A. 
Tests, Mount Gravatt 2 years in succession, 1935-6, 1936-7, and latter 
year type (breed, character, and quality Prize) Male Birds heading pens 
200 to 307 eggs. Chicks, £3 10s. Pullets, double above price. Free 
metropolitan or railage paid. Safe delivery guaranteed. 

Proof, satisfaction. Over 80 per cent, of orders alreai^ booked are from 
customers of previous season's stock. Government Tested for B.W.D. 


JOIN THE ARMY OF SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 

By Buying your Chickens this season 
from Zillmere " Still-air " Hatchery. 

Government Registered Hatchery No. 3. 

The entire flock is trapnested and every bird on the farm has been blood-tested by Officers 
of the Department of Agriculture against B.W.D. (the disease which causes great losses 
in chickens). 

Our teams of Australorps have won the N.U.P.B.A. Egg-taying Competition for 1937-38 
and 1938-39. Our long experience In breeding of stock is your safeguard when buying 
from us. Booking orders now for delivery June to October. We Pay Freight. 

Australorps—D.O. Pullets, £8 per 100 White Leghorns—£7 per 100 

D.O. Chicks, £4 per 100 £3 10s. per 100 

ZILLMERE STILL-AIR HATCHERY"r«rn*Tr2SM 
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Name and Ad drop?. 


W. J. Martin, Pullenvale 

J, A. Miller, Racecourse road, 
Charters Towers 

F. S. Morrison, Kenmore 

Mrs. H. I. Mottram, Ibis avenue, 
Deagon 

J. W. Moule, Kiireon 
D. J. Murphy, Marraor 


S. V. Norup, Beaudesert Road, 
Cooper’s Plains 

H. W. & C. £. E. Olsen, Marmor 


A, C, Pearce, Marlborough 


£. K. Pennefather, Oxley Central 
G. Pitt, Box 132, Bimdaberg 


G. R. Rawson, Mains Road, 
Sunnybarik 

J. Richards, Atherton . . 

H. K. Roach, Wyandra . . 

C, L. Schlencker, Handford road, 
Zillraore 

A. Smith, Beerw ah 

T. Smith, Isis Junction .. 

H. A. Springall, Progress street, 
Tingalpa 

A. J. Teitzel, West street, Aitken- 
ville, Townsville 

W. J. B. Tonkin, Parkhurst, 
North Rockhampton 

W. A. Watson, Box 365, P.O., 
Caima 

G. A. C. Weaver, Herberton road, 
Atherton 


T. Westerman, Handford road, 
Zillraere 

P. A. Wright, Laidley 

B. H. Young, Box 18, P.O., 
Babinda 


Name of Hatchery. Breeds Kept. 

Pennington .. Australorps, Whit/e Leghorns, 

and Langshans 

Hillview .. White Leghorns 

Dunglass . . Australorps, Brown Leghorns, 

and White Leghorns 
Kenwood liilectric White Leghorns 
Hatcheries 

Kureen . . j White Leghorns and Australorps 

Forndale . . i White Leghorns, Brown Leg¬ 

horns, Australorps, Silver 
I I Campines, and Light Sussex 

I Norup’s . . White Leghorns and Australorps 

Squaredeal White Leghorns, Australorps, 

Poultry Black Leghorns, Brown Leg- 

I Farm j horns, and Anconas 

I Marlborough ! Australorps, Rhode Island Reds, 
Stud Poultry ! Light Sussex, Wliite Wyan- 

Farm i dottes, Langshans, Khaki 

I Campbell and Indian Runner 

Bucks, and Bronze Turkeys 

Australorps and White Leghorns 

Pitt’s Poultry • White Leghorns, Australorps, 

Breeding Farm Langshans, Rhode Island Reds, 
and Brown Leghorns 
Rawson’s .. Australorps 

Mount View i White Leghorns and Australorps 
Poultry Farm ' 

Luin Burra . . , White Leghorns and Australorps 
Windyridge .. ‘ White Leghorns 

Endcliffe .. Wliit-e Leghorns and Australorps 

Fairview .. White I.^ghoms and Langshans 

Springfield .. | White Leghorns 

Teitzel’s .. ; Wliite Leghorns 

Tonkin’s Poultry i White Leghorns and Australorps 
Form i 

Hillview .. i White Leghorns 

Weaver’s Stud Wyandottes, Indian Game, 

Poultry Farm Barred Rocks, Australorps, 
j White Leghorns, Anconas, 

I Rhode Island Reds, Buff 
Orpingtons, Black Orpingtons. 

I and Buff Leghorns. 

Zillraere .. | Australorps and White Leghorns 

Chillowdeane .. ! Brown Leghorns, White Leghorns 
j and Australorps 

Reg. Young’s .. i White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns 
and Australorps 


NEW REOKTEATIONS. 

Following is a list of those who have applied for the registration of 
their hatcheries up to the 24th May, 1939:— 


Name and Address. 

1 

Name of Hatchery. 1 

Breeds Kept. 

W. J. B. FoxwcU, Coomera 

C. Hodges, Kuraby 

Foxwell’s 

Kuraby .. i 

White Leghorns and Australorps 
Anoonas tmd White Leghorns 
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BREEDING FOR EGG PRODUCTION. 

In breeding poultry, the farmer should exercise the utmost care in 
order to establish and maintain a high quality dock. Considerable 
progress has already been made in the improvement of breeding practice. 
Egg production has been increased from about 60 eggs to over 200 eggs 
per bird per annum, many individual pullets laying over 300 eggs in a 
year. 

In dealing with the egg production in a flobk of birds consisting of 
an equal number of pullets and hens, many autlvorities (piote twelve 
dozen as a fair average annual production. It is doubtful, howeveiv 
whether there are many x)Oultry farmers in Queensland who obtain an 
average production per bird of less than thirteen dozen eggs yearly. In 
some experiments conducted at the Animal Health Station, using Wliite 
Leghorns purchased from a poultry farmer as day-old (‘hickens, the 
average production over the two years ’.vas 181 eggs pr^r bird, the varia¬ 
tions being—pullet year, from 194 to 209 eggs; second y(‘ar, from le^b to 
162 eggs. In these experiments, 116 pullets were used, and the averagf' 
of the two years was over fifteen dozen eggs, and even tliese birds in 
their second year laid over thirteen dozen. The birds were ke])t undfu* 
poultry-farm conditions. 

The poultry farmer should be able to obtain an average production 
at least eciual to those figures. A constant high average i)roduction is 
only obtainable by good breeding, in conjunction w ith good management 
and feeding. 

The chief considerations in establisliing standards of good ])r‘(‘tHling 
are:—Type, constitutional vigour, action, and laying elmracteristics. 
Having selected birds i*easonably true to type, (‘ai‘e must be taken to see 
that they are of strong constitutional vigour. This is indicated l)y tlie 
vitality, stamina, health, brightness, and alertness of the bird, and is of 
ecpial importance to the knowledge of the. actual number of eggs laid. 
As an example, some years ago the first three birds in a laying test laid 
302, 296, and 294 eggs, respectively. An examination of these birds at 
the conclusion of the test show(Hi that the first and second birds were 
weak in constitution, whereas the third bird was very strong. All these 
birds were used as breeders, but wdiile tlie i)rogeny of the first and second 
hens were disa})pointing layers, the descendants of the tliird bird have 
performed very well in laying tests every year since. That exam[)le 
should emphasise very clearly the necessity for rejecting birds that are 
weak constitutionally. 

Admittedly, it takes courage not to breed from a 300-egg bird. If 
su(?h a bird produced the eggs without a heavy drain on her body slie 
would be constitutionally strong. If, however, the bird rapidly loses 
condition during the year, she is obviously weak in constitution and, 
consequently, would probably be an indifferent breeder. Any bird that 
is unable to stand up to a heavy season’s laying without losing condition, 
cannot be expected to give high-laying progeny and should be discarded,, 
irrespective of other characteristics. 
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LAIDLEY 
Day-old Chicks 

A Good Investment— 
Langshans, 

Australorps, 

White Leghorns 


In 1937 our Australorp Pullet won 
the Winter Test, Wynnum; laying 85 
eggs in 92 days. In Wynnum Test, 
1938-39, our Australorps gained first 
place trios with 771 eggs, and first 
singles with 284 eggs. White Leg¬ 
horns, third place with 738 eggs. 
Langshans, second 1937-38, A.Q.V. 

WRITE FOR PRICE LIST TO— 

E. ECKERT 

LAIDLEY, 'Phone: 107 


Day-old Pullets 

and Chicks 


Queensland's old-established and reputable 
breeder of high-producing, quality stock, 
every bird on the farm having been Blood- 
tested. An opportunity for poultry farmer's 
to procure chicks from a high-class Stud. 
(Stock recommended by A. E. Kristensen, 
New South Wales Poultry Expert.) 


White Leghorns .. . . 3 10 0 2 0 0 1 2 6 0 12 0 

Brown Leghorns ..400 250 14 .0 0 12 0 

Black Leghorns . 4 10 0 2 10 0 1 5 0 0 15 0 

Anconas . 400 250 140 0 12 0 

Australorps . 400 250 140 0 12 0 

Rhode Island Reds . . 4 10 0 2 10 0 1 5 0 0 15 0 

White Wyandottes . 1150 0180 

Freight and Packing Free 

Day-old Pullets, double above rates. Cockerels, Light Breeds, Mixed, £1 per 100; 

Heavy, £2 

A. E. MENGEL 181 Campbell Street, Toowoomba 


POULTRY MEN 

Let a 

SPECIALIST 
sell your Poultry 

Phone: B6135 


NORM. MALE 

Little Roma Street, Brisbane 
handles 

ONLY POULTRY 

Personal Attention—Prompt Returns 
FOR BEST RESULTS and HIGHEST 
PRICES consign to Brisbane's leading 
Poultry Salesman 

NORM. MALE 

Poultry Auctioneer and Salesman 

Little Roma Street, Brisbane 


Book Your 

AT 

"Stellamaris" 

Next 

Marine Parade, Coolangatta 

First-Class Accommodation, Home 

1 HOLIDAY ’ 

Cooking, 300 feet Glassed-in 
Verandas, Hot and Cold 
Water, Locked 

1 

Garages 

) 

Mrs. F. NASH, Proprietress 
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YOU CAN SOLVE THESE 

Problems Easily if You- 

Tjke »h« STATE INSURANCE way' 

If you wonf lo bo auurod of financiol comfort in lotor yo«r> 
you muft PLAN and prepare for it NOW! That is logic! 

0 A SMALL PORTION OF YOUR PRESENT EARNINGS 
WILL PROVIDE. FINANCIAL SECURITY FOR YOU AND 
YOURS IN THE FUTURE IF 

You adopt the STATE INSURANCE 
way of ” Future Income Building." 


Clip and Mail the Coupon To-day! 
Queensland's Own Office. 


STATE GOVERNMENT 
INSURANCE OFFICE 


★ 


Insurance Commissioner^ 

'' Insurance House/' 

Adelaide and Edward Streets, BRISBANE. 

Dear Sir,—Please send me particulars of your Retirement Income Policies. 
My age next birthday will be.,..years. 


NAME. 

ADDRESS 
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Cotton Culture. 

^ OTTON growing is one of the few primary commodities for which 
^. there is an nnfnltilled demand in Australia. 

The Queensland cotton industry is established on a co-operative 
basis and is oik^ of the few industries in which the product grown is 
handled by the growers’ organisation from the field to the manufacturer. 
This organisation—the Queensland Cotton Board—takes control of the 
seed cotton wlum it leaves the farm, transports it to the nearest ginnery', 
gins the cotton, markets the lint, and manufactures by-products, all 
the resultant profits being returned to the grower. 

The advantages of cotton as a rotational crop in any farm system, 
and especially in combination with dairying, should appeal to most 
farmers with suitable country. Over a number of years, cotton has 
proved its adaptability to the conditions within the recognis(xi cotton 
growing regions, and can be successfully grown on most of the main 
soil types within these areas. It offei*s distinct advantages over many 
other crops because of its drought-resistant cjualities. 

The suitability of cultivations newly broken up out of the original 
grasslands has been studied carefully for several years, and it is 
obvious that substantial benefits are obtained on most soils when cotton 
is grown in rotation with pastures of a sufficient stage of establishment. 
The benefits which may be exjTected are increast^d yield per acre, 
improvement in lint quality, and reduced costs of production. 

Observations have definitely shown that new cultivations, or recently 
ploughed Rhodes grass paddocks, produce heavier yields of lint cotton 
than do adjacent cultivations on which ero]>s of cotton have been grown 
for more than five years in succession. The explanation of the increased 
ydelds may be found in several factors. The more important are the 
restriction of the soluble plant food nitrate-nitrogen in the soil to levels 
most suitable for the cotton x)lant and the maintenance of adequate 
supplies of organic matter (roots, leaves, stems, &c.). The latter prevent 
the soil pai-ticles from packing and give to the soil an open texture 
that allows of the quick and complete absorption of ordinary storm 
rains. 

Another important feature of the pasture-cotton rotation is the 
reduction of production costs, brought about by the lessened number 
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of wordings required to keep the field clean in the first three or four 
seasons after being brought under cotton. Weed and grass growth 
is less, and the surface does not become compact with the occurrence 
of heavy rains. 

To maintain the Queensland cotton growing industry on a firm 
basis, it is incumbent on the growers to supply fully the re(|uirements 
of the spinners. To accomplish this, increased areas arc necessaiy. When 
the general suitability of cotton for most of the soil types of the south¬ 
eastern portion of this State is considered, it becomes all the more 
apparent that growers cannot afford to exclude cotton from their system 
of farm cropping. 


WINTER PREPARATION OF LAND FOR MAIZE. 

To get the best results, maize requires a good soil in wliich n 
plentiful supply of plant food is available^—a condition which can only 
be brought about by an early and thorough preparation of the land 
before planting, attention to the cultivation of the crop itself, and to 
the eradication of young weeds during its early growth. 

The land should be ploughed to a depth of at least 9 inches during 
winter and allowed to lie in the rough until early spring. The action of 
frost and rain will improve the texture of the soil and will leave it in a 
mellow condition. In early spring, the land should receive a second 
ploughing which, if possible, should be a cross ploughing. This should 
not be so deep as the first ploughing, and should be followed immediately 
by a harrowing and cross harrowing to work the surface soil into a fim* 
tilth. 

If a crop of weeds is turned under during the second ploughing, 
planting should not be carried out for at least a few weeks to allow the 
weeds to rot. On land which is not too heavy and moist, rolling is 
desirable as it consolidates the soil and helps to make a good firm seed¬ 
bed. Rolling should always be followed by a light harrowing. 

Freparaiion of Seed-heds ,—The preparation of the seed-bed is one 
of the most important points in the production of maize. No amount of 
after-cultivation will undo the damage caused by planting in a badly 
prepared piece of land. One has only to see the difference, not only in 
the growth, but also in the colour of the foliage between a crop grown 
on thoroughly prepared and another on hastily prepared land, to realise 
how great the effect is. 

Give the young crop a chance to become well established in a well 
prepared seed-bed—in which the young i)lants will not have to battle 
with a host of weeds—and the increased return will more than compen¬ 
sate for the extra time and labour spent. 

Time to plant .—The best time to plant will naturally vary in 
different districts. In districts which have a long growing season and a 
comparatively regular rainfall, planting can be done whenever w<?ather 
conditions are suitable—from August to late December. 

Two very important points are—^firstly, to chose a variety which is 
suitable for the district; and, secondly, to plan to have the crops tassel- 
ling, if possible during periods in which rain can usually be expected. 
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Maize must have moist conditions when tasselling, and if hot, dry winds 
occur during this period, the pollen is shed too early and fertilization 
cannot take place. 

Seed should be sown in drills spaced 3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet apart. 
The wider spacing is essential for the tall-growing, late-maturing 
varieties. As a general rule, single spacing in the rows gives the best 
results, the grains being dropped singly, with a distance of approxi¬ 
mately 12 inches between the grains for the quick-maturing varieties, 
and from 15 to 18 inches for the late-maturing varieties. 

From 9 lb. to 12 lb. of seed is sufficient to jdant an acre when sown 
in this way. 

The seed drill is the best implement for sowing maize, as it ensures 
a good ev(‘n si)acing and no loss of moisture occurs during planting, as 
is often the case whi‘re furrows have to be opened u|) for hand planting. 


VALUE OF TREES ON THE FARM. 

Trees serv<^ many important purposes on farming and pastoral 
country. 

Tri*(‘S are valuable as— 

1. Windbreaks and shelter belts. 

2. For isolated oi* scattered shade and shelter. 

3. A reserve* supply of fodder for periods of drought. 

4. Timber and fuel supi>lies. 

5. Screens around dams and tanks to prevent silting up by dust, 
and undue evaporation of the water. 

6. For the prevention of erosion on slopes and along the banks of 
creeks and rivers. 

7. For ornamental plantations in improving the appearance of the 
home. 


WINTER-GROWING RHODES GRASS MAY CAUSE 

STOCK LOSSES. 

Although warnings that the so-called winter-growing or frost- 
resistant Rhodes grass is a potential source of danger to grazing stock 
have previously been issued, some farmers may not yet be aware that this 
grass should be grazed with caution. Winter-growing Rhodes grass 
should not be confused with the more common Rhodes grass which makes 
a very valuable jiasture. 

The prussic acid content of winter-gi'owing Rhodes grass has been 
determined in samples collected both in Queensland and in New South 
Wales, and the quantity found was sufficient to indicate that the grass 
may sometimes be toxic to animals. Little is known about the conditions 
under which stock losses due to ingestion of the grass may occur, and 
stockowners are advised to be very careful when paddocks of the grass 
are being grazed. 

In districts where high-yielding winter-growing grasses and clovers 
can be growm, the use of the winter-growing Rliodes grass for grazing 
purposes is not recommended. 
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BINDWEED—A SERIOUS WEED PEST. 

One of the most serious weed pests so far introduced into Queens¬ 
land is the European bindweed. This jdaut first made its appearance on 
the Darling Downs about ten years ago, or perhaps earlier, and little 
trouble has been experienced, in a general way, until recently, but, 
judging by the number of specimens sent in to the Department of 
Agricultui'e and Stock, it has become very widely spread. 

Farmers seeing small plots of it in their areas are advised to use 
every means of getting rid of it, for once it attains serious proportions 
eradication becomes almost impossible. , 

It may be described as a slender twiner with long creeping white 
underground stems, any part of which when broken off may form a new 
plant. The leaf is about 1 inch long, the flowers are white or pink— 
mostly wdiite in tlie Queensland sx>eeimens-—bell or broadly funnel- 
shaped, and ^ to 1 inch across. 

Some method of eradication must be devised to destroy the under¬ 
ground parts. This is best done by starvation, and if the top green 
growdh can be kept dowm by cultivation or by sprays, llie underground 
parts will eventually become exhausted. 

Pigs are fond of bindw^eed, and have been found useful in keef)ing 
the weed in cheek, both in Australia and abroad. 

It is a much more serious pest at the |)res(mt time in the Southern 
States than in Queensland, but unless small ])lots are destroyed as soon 
as they appear the plant will multiply rapidly. 


THE BRISBANE SHOW. 

TIu* new industrial pavilion nt the Exhibition Ground, which is just nearing 
completion at a cost of £40,000, with its 150,000 square feet of floor space will 
provide a fine setting for the vast range of primary and secondary industrial 
(!xhibit8, representative of the State enormous productive capacity, at the Brisbane 
Show in August. 

The Postmaster-GeneraUs departmental display, together with the Queensland 
Government displays in agriculture and stock, also forestry and irrigation, will be 
outstanding features of the pavilion. 

Another addition to showground architecture which will claim much public 
attention during the forthcoming show, will be the new Electricity Hall wherein the 
1939 Electrical and Eadio Exliibition will be staged. The State Electricity CommiS' 
sion, which has organised the various interests responsible for this new show 
development, is to be commended for its policy of reticulating electric light and power 
to country districts as rapidly as possible. There is obviously no reason why country 
people should not enjoy the amenities of the city, both on the farm and in the 
home. In this great developmental wmrk the co-operation and the resources of the 
Brisbane City Council Electricity Department, the City Electric Light Co., Ltd., and 
the Electrical and Radio Federation of Queensland are very important. This 
display will present; much of practical interest to the housewife and home lover. 
Every phase of the electrical industry, ranging from modern lighting systems, bath¬ 
room and kitchen equipments, to the very latest in electrical timepieces and radio 
f'quipment, will be interestingly set out. 
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Selection and Care of Scions for Grafting 
Deciduous Fruit Trees. 

'T'OO miwh care cannot be bestowed on ihv seleetion of scions to be used 
^ for grafting. Just as ttie grower (‘xpects to receive good trees from 
the nursery, so should he, in proi)osing to rework trees, take care to see 
that Ids scions are the best procurable, for the life of a reworked tree 
should be, if the job is done j)ro])erIy, just a>s long or even longer than 
if it had not been regrafte^l. 

Tlie scions should be obtained for preference when the wood is quite 
dormant, and sinc'c, “like begets like,“ they should be taken from selected 
tia^es that are healthy in all resi)ects ami, if possible, proved good 
cropj>ers, or they may be taken from reworked trees, the s(*ions of whi<‘h 
luul been in their turn carefully selected. 

Scion wood can be taken from anywhere in the tree, but it sliould 
be but one y(‘ar old—that is, of the ])revious season growth and with 
ap])les and pears free from flower buds. With stone fruit, this is not 
always possible, because, in addition to the simple wood buds, they 
usuaily have multiple buds—i.e., both flower and a wood bud at the one 
location; this does not matter, because the outside flower buds will fall 
otf, leaving the dormant wood bud in the middle. 

Medium-sized wood is the best. Over-grown, coarse growth with 
long internodes should be avoided. Small thin growth also is undesirable. 

As the grower usually has ])leiity of wood to select from, he can 
easily see that he has only the right material. If he has not, then lie 
should get it from a neighbour, rather than attempt to use unsuitable 
material. The grower should see that he has plenty of scions, and he 
will find it advisable to allow for only one scion out of each wood stick. 
Assuming the wood sticks are about 18 inches long, the grower will 
usually find that with the bottom 4 inches the buds are poorly developed. 
The top 6 inches are too thin and the buds immature, leaving but 8 inches 
of the most suitable wood in the middle of the stick, out of which it is 
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often hard to cut more than one scion. This applies to scion wood other 
than the peach or nectarine, which is an exception, because in grafting 
these fruits it is desirable, if the top portion of the scion is of suflScient 
thickness, to leave the terminal intact. 

In grafting, the principle is to graft a dormant scion on to an active 
stock, and then, when the sap flows from the active stock into the dormant 
scion, it brings the dormant buds of the scion into life and growth 
commences immediately. 

Some growers experience difficulty in keeping their scions dormant, 
but they will have no trouble if they go about it the right way. 

The scions kept should not be merely an armful or prunings of the 
required variety buried in a trench in an orchard, sometimes without 
even a stick to mark the site, which often means hunting for hidden 
treasure, when the day for grafting arrives. They should first be tied 
into neat bundles of from forty to fifty scions to a bundle, labelled 
correctly as to variety and then buried, so that from a third to a quaiior 
of the scion is in the ground and two-thirds to three-quarters above 
ground. 

Choose for the site a place where they have a reasonable amount of 
moisture, but as little sun as possible, because it is the warmth of the 
soil that starts them into life. The south or south-westerly side of a 
building is a good site. 

If the grower experiences difficulty in keeping the scions back 
because of his having a lot of grafting to do, and so that the period has 
to be prolonged, then he should dig them up one evening, leave them out 
all night, and replace tliem in the soil in tlie morning. This will act as 
a check without harming them in any way. 

With scions of stone fruit, should the flower buds commence to swell 
or even come into blossom, the grower should not jump to the conclusion 
that they are too forward, because, on examination, it will usually be 
found that the wood bud which is situated in between the flower buds 
is still dormant. It is when the wood bud commences to shoot that they 
are too forward. Should the scions show vsigns of withering through 
insufficient moisture, they should be buried entirely in a moist place for 
some days. On no account soak them, because this will cause the buds 
to absorb a large quantity of w^ater, which soon dries out again, and 
there is grave risk of the buds falling out. 

When the time for grafting comes and the scions are dug up, it 
will usually be found that callus formation has started at the bottom— 
this is a normal provision of nature. Should some of the scions have 
failed to form this callus, however, they should be discaixied, because 
usually there is something wrong with them. 

Some growers are inclined to start grafting too soon. This is 
inadvisable. It is much harder to perform the operation if the sap in 
the stock is not running freely. In the Stanthorpe district it will be 
found that the beat time to start is in the last week in August or the first 
w^eek in September for stone fruits, and for apples and pears a month 
later. The period can be extended to so long as the scions remain 
dormant. . 

With grafting there are three essentials—(1) healthy trees; (2) 
good scions; (3) good workmanship. If any one of these three is lacking, 
then the result must be a failure. 

Officers of the Department of Agriculture are in Stanthorpe to assist 
growers, and should anyone be in any doubt as to whether his trees are 
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ROBERT WILLIAM WINKS 

Mr. R. W. Winkh^j whoso (loath in his 80th year lias Room announood, 
was om* of the host known porsonaliti(*H assooiatiul with the foundation 
and profTri'ss of the dairy industry in Queensland. Of fine ]donoering 
stoc'k, ainoiify whom wore some of the first setlhu’s in the Fassifinn and 
W(‘st Moroton Districts, he sjKUit most of a long and useful life in rural 
industry, eitlu'r as a jiroducer or on its administrative side. 

Idle lat(‘ Mr. Winks .joined tli(' Department of 
Agriculture and Stock in 189d. He was fiist asso¬ 
ciated with tlie travelling dairy, .an institution which 
did much to establish the industry in this State*. Later 
Ik* became a rlairv instructor, and was some tinu* in 
control of tin* dairying activities of tin* Dejiartment. 
On tin* ]>assing of ‘ ‘ 77o Dairii Act of 1904^^ 

Ik* .assumed chargi* of the work of gr.'iding dairy 
products f(»r export. When compulsory’grading of 
butler -;in innovation in Australi.’i—was instituted 
he encountered consi<l(*rabh‘ opposition, Ji circumstance 
which enabled him still furthm’ to demonstr;ite his 
nuarked ability, which was characterised by t.act, firmness, com]>et(’ncy, and 
IIk' fjicully of obtaining the whoh* h(*.arted co-o])erat ion of all ass(M'iat(*d 
with him. Subse(iu(*ntly, flu* Queensland grading syst(‘m w.-is adopt ml Ly 
tin* Commonwealth Covernment. He was simior grading inspector wlien 
lie reach(*d tin* retiring age tw(*lve years .ago. The valu(*d seivice of 
Mr. Winks to the industry is now part of the history of the development of 
dairying in Que(*nsland. 



WILLIAM CHARLES THURLOW 

Death claimed another old and valued officer of 
tile Di'ji.'irtiiK'iit of Agriculture and Stock when 
Mr. W. V. Thurlow p.-issed on in his 79th year, just 
tweha* y(*ars aft(‘r his reliri'inent from the I*uldic 
Service in 1927. His fir.st apjiointment was that of 
inspector of livestm k and meat ex])orts in 1899. He 
was afterwards appoint(Kl .an inspector under the 
Slaughtering Act, and in the course of his duties 
became widely known and respected in all branches of 
the meat industry. He had a deeji knowledge of 
livestock, was a recognisial canine authority, and a 
noted brt'oder of yiedigreed dogs. He also was an 
importer and breeder of milch goats, mainly of the Saanen breed. 

In the course of a long and useful career, the late Mr. Tlmrlow' 
rendered good service to the State, as w'ell as to the department of which 
he was so c:apable an officer. 
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suitable for grafting, he should get in touch with the officer in charge, 
who will advise him as to their suitability or otherwise, and the best 
grafting methods to adopt according to the circumstances. 

Further, should a grower be in any doubt as to his own capabilities 
as a grafter of trees, then the Departmental officiers will be jdeased to give 
him the necessary instruction. It is at times hard to understand how 
some gT*t)w^ers, wdio have but a very hazy idea of grafting, have so little 
compunction in cutting down perfectly good trees and, through ignor¬ 
ance, spoiling them for all time, when an hour or two’s tuition would 
enable them to do the woi’k correctly and without doubts as to its success. 

A pamj)[ilet, *\Propagation of Fruit Trees,” dealing with this and 
many otluu* points in orchard practice, is available on application to the 
Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane. 


PRUNING DECIDUOUS FRUIT TREES. 

Tile }u-uning of deciduous fruit trees has corameiK'ed, and this very 
important wor*k should be done as well as it is possible for the operator 
to do it. 

To makt‘ a good job of pruuing, good, clean, sharj) tools are very 
necessaiy. Prumu'S will tind it useful to provide themselves witli a light 
l)Ox—with a strap to make carrying easy—for holding secateurs, 
pruning saw', sharp pruning kuif(‘, oil-stone, oil-ean, ])ot of coal tar, a 
brush, and a bottlt‘ of disinfectant. 

A good i)air of secateurs is essential, and they must be kept sharp 
and smooth. Evauy i)rurdng tuit causes a W'ound, but wounds of small 
diamet(M' soon eallus over provided the secateurs are sharp and clean. 
Many |)!*unei*s try to cut with their secateurs some of the larger litnbs, 
and thus strain both the secateurs and their owui wrists, while generally 
hacking the limb off and leaving rough edges which harbour pests, and 
facilitate tlie entry of fungous diseases. All large cuts should, therefore, 
he made with a saw which, like the secateurs, should be both sharp and 
clean. 

A sharp pruuing knife is necessary for trimming the rough edges 
left the saw, for, if they are not pared, callus formation is slow and 
the wound may not lieal. 

The need for an oil-stone and oil is obvious. A rub of the secateur 
blades on the oil-stone now and again keeps them keen and sharp, and 
makes the work much easier. 

Primers should alw^ays have with them a pot of coal tar, for tar is 
a disinf(‘etaut as well as a wood preservative, and bf'iug pliable, makes a 
good surface (‘overiiig. After pruning one tree and before going on the 
next, it is advantageous to paint all large cuts over wdth coal tar. The 
operation takes only a couple of minutes, and will help the tree 
considerably. 

Both secateurs and saw often require disinfecting, for many diseases 
can be transferred from tree to tree by these implements. A strong 
solution of either formalin or corrosive sublimate rubbed over the blade 
wdth a rag wull reduce any risk. 

The foregoing suggestions are valuable, as fruit trees on which a 
man depends for his living, and which he expects to keep him for many 
years, deserve the best treatment possible in regard to pruning as well 
as to cultivation and manuring, 

28 
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The Fruit MarKet. 

J. H. GEEGORY, Instructor in Fruit Packing. 

^OLD damp weather in South-Eastern Queensland during May had 
^ a detrimental etFect on the fruit eonsuraption. 

Banana values are being well maintained and pineapples are sidling 
at profitable prices. There is still too much green fruit going on to 
the Southern markets, thereby detrimentally affecting both price and 
demand. Cold weather ha.s restricted the sale of tomatoes, and [)riees 
have consequently dropped. The demand for avocados eased somewhat. 
The quality of apjiles declined as the season advanced. Many lines are 
arriving from the South in ])Oor condition and are hard to s('ll. Pears 
have maintained their quality and have sold well. Citrus fruits are now 
in full supply, and some excellent classes are on tin* markt‘t. (Irowers 
are advised to take particular care in keeping up (juality, as a high 
percentage of waste is a common experience. 

Prevailing jirices at the end of May were:— 

TROPICAL FRUITS. 

Bananas. 

Brisbane. —Cavendish: Small, hs. to 10s.; Sixes, Os. to 12s.: Sevens. 
7s. to 15s,; Eights, 6s. 6d. to 15s.; Nines, 6s. to 17s. 

Sydney. —Cavendish: Sixes, 14s, to 16s.; Sevens, 16s. to 18s.; Eiglits 
and Nines, 18s. to 20s,; Specials, higher. 

Melbourne. —Cavendish: Sixes, 13s. to 15s.; Sevens, 15s. to 17s.; 
Eights and Nines, 17s. to 20s. 

Brisbane. —Lady’s Finger, IJd. to 7d. })er dozen. 

Pineapples. 

Brisbane. —Smoot|rleaf, 3s. to 10s. case; loose, 2s. to 7s. dozen; 
Ripley, 5s. to l)s. per case; loose, 2s. to 4s. per dozen. 

Sydney. —Smooth leaf, 10s. to 18s. case. 

Melbourne. —Sinoothleaf, 10s. to 18s. ca.se; green lines unsaleable; 
small fruit very hard of sale. 

Papaws. 

Brisbane. —Yarwun, 3s. to 5s. tropical case ; Gunalda, 3s. to 4s. bushel 
case; Locals, 2s. 6d. to 3s. bushel case. 

Sydney. —:6s. to 12s. tropical case; inferior and green hard to sell. 

Melbourne. —7s. to 11s. tropical case; green lines not wanted. 

Custard Apples. 

Brisbane. —;is. to 5s. half-bushel case. 

Sydney. —6s. to 8s. half-bushel case. 

Melbourne. —6s. to 10s. half-bushel case; Specials, higher. 

Avocados. 

Brisbane. —6s. to 8s. half-bushel case. 

Sydney. —7s. to 10s. half-bushel case 

Melbourne. —8s. to 10s. half-bushel case. 

CITRUS FRUITS. 

Oranges. 

Brisbane. —Navels: Gayndah, 7s. to 10s. bushel case; Others, 6s. to 
8s. bushel case; Commons, 4s. to 7s. bushel case. 
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THE COMMITTEE OF DIRECTION OF 
FRUIT MARKETING 

BOX 771 L, G.P.O., BRISBANE. 

MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT 

PINEAPPLE GROWERS. —Secure your requirements of PAPER MULCH for the coming 
planting season by placing your order now. From our present stocks of the most 
popular brand " CERTAINTEED " we can quote paper mulch at 23s. per roll for 
Brisbane. A discount will be allowed on bulk, orders. Each roll contains 600 feet by 
3 feet wide; and is marked for planting. 

BANANA GROWERS. —With the colder weather growers would be well advised to 
protect their bunches by covering with the BROWN PAPER SHIELDS that have been 
designed for this purpose. The cost of these covers is almost negligible, being less 
than Id. each for the small size. 

To give additional strength for use in the exposed portion of a plantation 2-ply paper 
shields can also be supplied. These 2-ply shields are not fastened together in any way 
and, therefore, may be readily separated and used singly if desired. 


Price:— 

2^1 X 30 
241 x 36 
29 X 36 


75s. per 1,000 or 500 2-ply. 

100s. per 1,000 or 500 2-ply. 

135s. per 1,000 (no 2-ply in large size). 


ALL GROWERS—MANGANESE STEEL SHARES. 

Our range of these shares includes those suitable for the majority of the ploughs 
at present in use. It is claimed that the actual wearing life of manganese steel is six 
times that of ordinary steel. 

These shares are sold by weight, viz., Is. 3d. per lb., and are, therefore, very 
economical When ordering please state the name and make of your plough, and any 
marking or numbers appearing on the original share to avoid the possibility of misfits. 

FOR ALL YOUR REQUIREMENTS THE MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT IS 
AT YOUR SERVICE. 


Get the Maximum Profit 


f i 

t 
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i Growth \ 

i //f even | 
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from your Crop 
by Using 

A.C.F. & SHIRLEYS 
FERTILIZERS 


I p Cr^in § r Whether you are growing sugar-cane, fruit, 
I M market garden crops, or fodders, a fertilizer 

y # properly balanced, and rich in plant foods, will 

jS'O greatly increase the quantity and quality, thus 
giving you a much more satisfactory crop, 
which will increase your market returns. We will be happy to give you 
the fullest information, without obligation, regarding the use of fertilizer 
for different crops. Send your enquiry to-day. 

A.C.F. and Shirleys Fertilizers Ltd. 

LITTLE ROMA STREET, BRISBANE 
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This is to announce the new 

SUNSHINE 

DIESEL 

ENGINE 

It is a 4>cycie type with single cylinder, 
totally enclosed, cold starting, vertical 
engine, with automatic lubrication. 
Operating on the 4-cycie principle the 
Sunshine Diesel Engine is a genuine full 
diesel, not semi-diesel or a modification 
of a kerosene or petrol engine. Totally 
enclosed it is designed to give ready 
cleaning facilities. The valve mechanism, 
big end bearings and oil sump are easily 
accessible, by removable inspecting plates 
or covers. Renewable chrome cast iron 
cylinder liners are fitted. The cylinder 
head carries the valve precombustion 
chamber and the in|ector. The head can 
be removed for cleaning the piston or 
grinding in the valves. 

The fuel consumption is low and it will 
run on any standard diesel distillate fuel 
oil. 

For cold starting on the Sunshine Diesel a 
simple pad saturated with a mixture of oil 
and petrol is inserted in the air intake 
passage. The volatile mixture so produced 
makes the easiest starting In all conditions. 
The 3-horse-power engine starts on full 
compression, but on the S-horse-power sixe 
a relief compression cam is provided to 
enable the engine to be cranked easily. 



Foi* further particulars, prices, terms Dc., 
write— 


H. V. McKay Massey 
Harris (Qld.) Pty. Ltd. 

SUNSHINE SECTION 
118-124 Stanley Street, South Brisbane 



Write Now for Catalogue. 



Have a 

BRILLIANT 

GARDEN 

DISPLAY 

Flowering Shrubs and Climbing Plant# 

always attract attention. Now la the 

time to plant. 

BOUGAINVILLEAS 

BOUGAINVILLEA THOMASll.—Roae 
Pink, 2/B and 3/6 each, extra large 
plants, 5/ each. 

BOUGAINVILLEA TRAILIl .—Purple, 
1/6 and 2/6 each. 

BOUGAINVILLEA MBS. BUTT_Crim¬ 

son Lake, 2/6 and 3/6 each. 

BOUGAINVILLEA LATERITA_Brick 

Red, rare, 3/6 each. 

BOUGAINVILLEA ORIMLBni. — 
Mauve, 1/6 each. 

BOUGAINVILLEA TURLEY'S SPECI¬ 
AL. Light Red, new. 3/6 each. 

HEDGES ARE NICE 

LIGISTBCM—Thia maku a ,oad 
hedge. Two kinds are available—a 
small leaf and a large leaf. Com¬ 
monly known as Privet. 3/6 dozen, 
26/ per 100 strong-rooted plants. 

NEW LISTS.—^Dahllas Se Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. Shrubs, Trees, and Climb¬ 
ers, Seed Catalogue. Copies free %nd 
post free. 

Mall Orders Our Bpeciallty. 

THOS. PEBBOTT INCOBP. 

PETERSEN BROS. & CRAId PTY. 

337 Oaotga St.. Brisbane, B13. 
‘Phone BT3S8, after hours B03tl. 
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Mandarins. 

Brisbane, —Glen Retreat, Gs. to lOs. bnsht*l ease; Scarlets, os. to 8s. 
bushel ease; Eiiiper()n>, 5s. to 8s. bushel ease; Fewtrells, 3s. to 6s. 
bushel case. 

Sydney. —Quetuisland Mandarins, 11s. to 14s. bushel ease. 

Melhonrne. —Emperors, 6s. to 10s. bu.shel ease*; Glen Retreat, 10s. 
to 12s. bushel ease; Glen Retreat Gayndah, 12s. to 16s. biisliel ease. 

Grapefruit. 

Brisbane, —4s. to 6s. bushel ease. 

Lemons. 

Brisba}ie. —LiX'als, 3s. to 8s. bushel ease; Gayndah, 6s. to 16s. bushel 

ease. 

DECIDUOUS FRUITS. 

Apples. 

Brisbane, —Jonatliaji, 6s. to 10s.; Stantliorpe Graiiii}' Sinith, 7s. to 
11s,; Duke of Glaj'enee, 5.s. to 7s.; Stunner, 7s. to 8s. 

Pears. 

Brisbane, —Josephine, 8s. to 11s.; Raekhani Trium])h, os. to 9s.; 
Keiffer, 4s. to 5s.; Winter (3ole, 9s. to 12s. 

OTHER FRUITS. 

Tomatoes. 

Brisbane. —Golouied, Is. 6d. to Is. 6d.; Ripe, Is. to 3s.; Green, 
Is. to 3s. 

Sydney. —(Jevelaiid, 2s. to 4s. half-bushel ease. 

Passion Fruit. 

Brisbane. —First Graile, 5s. to 8s.; Second Grad(\ 3s. to 4s. 
Sydney. —5s. to 8s, lialf-bushel (*ase. 

Melbourne. —8s. to 11s. half-bushel ease. 

MISCELLANEOUS VEGETABLES, &c. 

Sweet Potatoes. —2s. to 3s. bag. 

Carrots. —3d. to Is. bundle. 

Cucumbers. —4s. to 7s. bushel ease. 

Pumpkins. —3s. to 5s. bag. 

Marrows.— Is. to 3s. dozen. 

Lettuce. —9d. to 2s. dozen. 

Cabbages. —Small, Is. to 2s. 6d. dozen; l^riiue, 3s, to 5s. dozen. 
Cauliflowers. —Small, 4s. to 6s. dozen; Larger, 7s, to 16s. dozen. 
Beans. —4s. to 6s. sugar bag. 

Peas. —3s, to 8s. sugar bag. 

Beetroot. —3d. to 6d. bundle. 

Ohokos. —3d, to 6d. dozen. 

Rosellas. —3s. to 3s. 6d. sugar bag. 

South Australian Celery. —16s. to 18s. per crate. 




PRODUCTION RECORDING. 
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Honilea Morning Star 














JERSEY. 

Mature Cow (Standard, 350 Lb.). 

White Rose of Hamilton.J. Wilton, junr., Raceview .I 8,705 72 i 505 504 ; Rf tford May's Victor 
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FRIESIAN. 

Junior. 2 Yfar,s (Stand.ard, 230 Lb.). 

H^eld Eva (253 days).! P. P. Fait, Ryfteld Stud, Wondai .. ,. 7,057'6 324 77 Ryflcld Argus 2nd 
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General Notes 



Staff Changes and Appointments. 

Miss M, Osl>onie hiis been appointod assistant t*ane tester at the South 
Johnstone Mill, in place ot* Miss M. E. L. Wassell, resigned. 

Mr. A. Lewis, Mary vale, luus been appointed an honorary protector under the 
Fauna Protection Act and an honorary ranger under the Native Plants Protection 
Act. 

The Officers bi (,Miarg(' of Police at Calen and Carniila have been appointed also 
acting inspectors of stock. 

Stallion Hoard appointments:— 

Darling Downs A'or//<.—Messrs. J. C. J. Maunder, B.V.Sc., Government 
Veterinary Surg(*on ((■hairman), W. G. Jeffery (Miriam Vale), and G. Elliot 
(La id ley South). 

Darling Downs South. —Messrs. A, F. S. Ohman, M.V.Sc., Government 
Veterinary Surgeon (Chairman), W. O. Scott and W. Frood (Toowoomba). 

Wrsi M Off ton. —Messrs. A. F. S. Ohman, M.V.Sc. (Chairman), T. MacDonald 
(Wooloowin), and D. .lackson (TenerilTe). 

Wide Bag. —M(\ssrs. R. D. Chester, B.\’'.Sc., Govermnent 'Veterinary Surgeon 
(Chairman), 7\ Turkington (Tapper Pilton), and J. U. Salmon (Rockham})ton). 

Burnett. —Messrs. R. D. Chester, P.V.Sc. (Chairman), 7\ Turkington, and 
J. H. Salmon. 

East Moreion. —Messrs. J. C. J. Maunder, P.V.Sc. (Chairman), B. J. F. 
OTlryen (Toowoomba), and D. Jackson (Teneriff'e). 

Central Coast. —Messrs. M. R. Irving, P.V.Sc., Governnumt V('torinary Surgeon 
(Chairm.'in), M. F. Yort; (Logan Village), and E. S. Handley (Pampas). 

Northern Coast. —Messrs. M. R. Irving, P.V.Sc. (Chairman), J. H. Wall (Rock¬ 
hampton), and G. Elliot (Laidley South). 

Northern. —Messrs. A. L. Clay, P.V.Sc. (Chairman), J. L. Bowman (South 
Brisbane), and W. Frood (Toowoomba). 

Mr. C. Purchill, Polha* Magistrate, Innisfail, lias be(*n appointed chairman of 
the Goondi, Mourilyan, South Johnstone, and Tiilly Local Sugar Cane Prices Boards, 
and Mr. C. B. Buxton, Police Magistrate, Mackay, has been similarly appointed chair¬ 
man of the Farleigh, Marian, Plane Creek, and neystowe Local Boards. Messrs. 
Burchill and Buxton have been given the additional a])pointmcnt of agent of the 
Central Sugar Cane Prices Board. 

Constable G. C. Cronk (Emerald) has been appointed also an inspector of brands. 

Mr. H. J. (hifford (Cannonvale, Proserpine) and Messrs. C. F. T. Allender and 
R. Norris (Karuinba) have been apj)ointcd honorary protectors \nvder “The Fauna 
Protection Jet of 19.‘17,^’ the lastmentioned in respect of the sanctuary recently 
established and Avhich embraces the air base and pilot station at Karumba. 

Messrs. W. Ferguson (Annerley) and W. L. Bmith (Spring Creek) have been 
appointed honorary }»rot(*ctors under the Fauna Protection Act and honorary rangers 
under the Native IRants Protection Act. 

Mr. G. K. L. Clark, inspector under the Stock, Slaughtering, and Dairy Produce 
Acts, lias been transferred from the Murarrie Bacon Factory to the Oxley Bacon 
Factory. 

Constable F. E. Towner (Tiaro) has been appointed also an inspector under the 
Slaughtering Act and the Brands Acts. 

Mr. W. R. Johnstone, St. John’s Wood, Ashgrove, has been api>ointed an honorary 
protector under the Fauna Protection Act. 

Mr. L. E. Nichols has been appointed a dairy technologist, Department of 
Agriculture and Stock. 

Messrs. F. W. Blackford, B.Sc.Agr., and J. E. 0. Aberdeen, B.Sc.Agr., Assistants 
to Research Officers, Division of Plant Industry (Research), have been appointed 
Assistant Research Officers, Plant Pathological Section, Division of Plant Industry 
(Research), Department of Agriculture and Stock. 

Mr. B. Walsh, appointed recently an inspector under the Diseases in Plants Acts, 
will be attached to Brisbane. 
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Perfect Tilth 


No Weeds 




Simar Rototlllar pro¬ 
vides a perfect seedbed 
—cuttivating down to 
12 in. deep if required. 
Weeds iust can't exist. 
The sharp-pointed fast- 
revolving tynes 

thoroughly pulverise 
them and turn them 
into valuable manure. 
Available in sixes to 


THE SIMAR ROTOTILLER 


SOLE QUEENSLAND DISTRIBUTORS Iptease sern 

Free lllust 

CLOUDUST SPRAY 

MANUFACTURERS 

MONTAGUE ROAD. SOUTH BRISBANE. ADDRESS 


Mail Coupon for Free Booklet. 
Please send me by return mail the 
Free Illustrated Booklet about the 
Simar Rototiller. 


THE KING FODDERS 

Provide for a dry period by planting a paddock of Giant Hunter 
River Broadleaf Lucerne, Government tested. WHEATS—All 
seasonable varieties. BARLEYS—Cape, Skinless, Malting. 
OATS—Algerian, Mortgage Lifter, Belah, Fulghum, N. E. 
Sidelirtg, Mulga, &c. GRASSES—Prairie, Rhodes, Wimmera, 
and Perennial Rye, Cocksfoot, Phalaris Tuberosa, Paspalum, 
Canary, Dwarf Essex Rape, Swede Turnip, Mangolds. 

CON. BOWDLER, Toowoomba — Phones 80 and 87 


The Public Curator of Queensland 

acts as 

Executor, Trustee, Administrator, Attorney, 
or Agent 

Legal Documents and Taxation Returns 

prepared on behalf of Clients 

Head Office: 267-269 Edward Street, Brisbane 

Branches: Townsville, Rockhampton, and Cairns 
Agents: The Clerks of Petty Sessions 
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DARRA ~H:‘ cement 


QUEENSLAND CEMENT A LIME CO. LTD. WORKS: DARRA OFFICE: CREEK ST.. BRISBANE 


Walsh's 


Selected 


Far 


I I 


Growers kindly note— 

We sell you Machine 
Cleaned, Graded, Tested, 
and True to Name Seeds 

Our Advice— 

PLANT THE BEST 

Write us or 'Phone 175 


Seeds 


Walsh & Co. rs 

SEED SPECIALISTS 
Bell St, - - Toowoomba 


CROWN STOVES 

THEY MADE THEIR WAY BY 
THE WAY THEY'RE MADE 

Crown Stoves have a charm and 
character ail their own. Not mass 
produced, but individually built from 
the finest of materials by craftsmen, 
they represent the ultimate in stove 
perfection. There is a size and style 
to suit every requirement, 

Crown Stove & Foundry Co. 
Pry. Ud. 

Logan Road, Greenslopes, Brisbane 



"'The Dairy Produce ^c/s, 1920 to 1935.” 

An examination will be held for Certificates d% Proficiency in the 
subjects of Milk and Cream Testing and Milk and Cream Grading on 
Saturday, 22nd July, 1939, and in the subjects of Butter Making and Cheese 
Making on Saturday, 29th July, 1939, in centres that will, as far as possible, 
be arranged to suit candidates, w^ho should notify the undersigned not later 
than the 3rd July. 

Entrance fee of 58. for each subject should accorai>any the application. 

Candidates must be not less than eighteen years of age on the day of 
the examination. 

B. P. M. SHORT, Acting Under Secretary, 

Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane. 
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Messrs, 11. Lambert (Acacia Bank), F. C. Jorss (Maryborough), and R. J. 
Rollstoii ((rrecnslopes) have been appointed assistant inspecting cane testers for the 
forthcoming sugar season, with headquarters at (bairns, Maekfty, and Bundaberg, 
respectively. Alessrs. Lambert, Jorss, and Rollston have been givejx the additional 
appointment of cane tester at each of the sugar mills in their respective districts. 

Mr. D. Ryan, Court irouse, Bundaberg, has been aj)pointed an agent of the 
Central Sugar Cane Prices Board during the absence of Air. C. I). O’Brien on special 
duty. 

Mr. M. 1). Davies ((’ommereial House, Queen stnad, Brisbane) lias been ajjpointed 
an honorary protector under the Fauna Protection Act. 

Mr. W. W. Walker, of Dimbiilah, has been appointed an honorary proti'ctor 
under the Fauna Protection Act. 

Mr. B. Hicknian, of Bororen, has been appointed an honorary protector under 
^‘Thc Fauna Frofrrdon Act of in res])ect of the sanctuary recently declared 

and vrhich eml»ra<'es pro[)erties in the parishes of ()’(k)iiiiell, Rodd’s Bay, and 
PoJmaily, Shire of Miriam Vale. 

C’onstable A. E. (lenrich, TaUvood, has been a]U)ointed also an iiisix'clor under thc! 
Brand Acts. 

The following cane testers have been appointed for the forthcoming sugar 
season: — 

Messrs. L. J. C. Becker (Tnkermau Afill), C. J. Boast (Quuaba), T. Breen 
(Marian), 1^. Chadwick (Tiilly), P. li. Conqtton (Alaryborough), T. F. 
(■orbett (Alulgrave), T. D. Cullen (Fairyinead), L. 0. F. Helbach (Pley- 
stowe), T. Herbert (Invicta), J. Howard (Rocky Point), C. H. }Inm})hrevs 
(Alourilyan), H. C. Jorgensen (B.abinda), A*. C. Kelly (North Eton), 
J. Mactie (Moreton), S. AlcRostie (Ib-oserpine), W. Ricliaidson (Race 
course), C. Tait (Kalamia), R. I). Woolcock (Isis), and V. F. Worthington 
(Pioneer). 

Alisses D. Bowdler (Alilla<iuiii), E. C'hristsmi (Cattle Cr(‘ek), A. L. Levy 
(Plane Creek), Al. A, Lyle (Bingera), M. A. Morris (Alossman), J, 
O’Flynn (Farleigh) , I. P;ilmcr (South Johnstone) , and K. Rowe (Gin 

(rill). 

The following have been ap[)ointed assistant cane test(‘rs for tlie forthcoming 
sugar season:— 

Messrs. R. Anderson (Bingera), P. (A B{»ettcher (Proserpine). (’. Boone 
(Kalamia), A. Byrne (Millaquin), I.. C. J. Clifton (Kalamia), W. 0. 
Cocking (Farleigh), D. Al. Corbett (Tully), H. J. Heidke (Qunaba), 

J. D. Kinnon (Tnkerinan), J. Macken'/i(‘ (Plevstowe), B. AlcAIjuigh 
(Invicta), R. A. Mahony (Pioneer), (’. Al. Alartin (Marian), V. B. Alartin 
(Maryborough), J. H, Ahirtagh (Babinda), R. D. R. Rex (Bingera), 
W. P. Hnewin (Racecourse), C. Steley (Plane (h*eek), R. A. Stephenson 
(Invicta), J. Y. Taylor (Aloreton), P. A. Van Lith (Cattle Creek), 
D. W'alton (Soutli Johnstone), and 8. AVilson (Isis). 

Misses D. Aldridge (Isis), A. Anderson (Bingera), F. Atherton (Aliirian), 

K. Backhouse (Farleigh), E. A. Trees (Plane (’reek), F. G. Eadie 
(Pioneer), F. Foubister (R.-ieecourse), N. Hoo]>er ( IMevstowe), M. H. 
Alakings (Aloreton), K. AL O’Brien (Proser])ine), W. A. Page (Fairy- 
mead), P. 8outliwick (Tully), P. J'horbnni ( Fairvmead), Af. K. Ji. Wassell 
(South Johnstone), and 8. Wilkinson (Alourilran). Afrs. Al. E. Nallv 
(North Eton). 

Wheal Payitienls. 

A distribution of a sum of £r>5,r)2;’) to IbHOd wheatgrowers in this State will bo 
made l)y the Department of Agriculture and Stock according to a ix'cent announce¬ 
ment by the Assistant Minister for Agriculture and Stock (Mr. D. A. Gledson). This 
payment, which represents a first advance of a grant to growers under “ 77<c Wheat 
Industry Assistance Act, 19J8,” is made on the basis of two pence (IM.) per bushel 
of wheat of the 193S19J9 croj) harvested on or after the Jst Dctolxu', 1938, and sold 
or delivered for sale. 

The payment is made out of the fund created by collections of fionr l.ax during 
tile first yiuir of operation of the legislation. The total payment per buslnvl which 
growers will eventually rcM'eive cannot be* st.atod at this stage, as it is dejiendent on 
the amount collected under the fionr tax, but to meet tin* convenii'iice of growers, and 
in order that the money will be available to them to assi.st in meeting the cost of the 
forlheoming crop, an advance distribution is being facilitated. 
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Flour Excise. 

The Acting Minister for Agriculture and Stock (Mr. 1). A. Gledson), comment¬ 
ing on statements made by some members of the State Wheat Board, as reported in 
the metropolitan Press of the 13th May, said that in these statements board members 
sought reasons for the apparent difference between States in the rate and date of the 
first payment from the excise on flour. 

For the enlightenment of wheatgrowers generally, Mr. Gledson pointed out that, 
according to the estimate of the Commonwealth Government, the Hour tax collections 
up till the 30th June next would amount to approximately £1,890,000. From these 
collections special assistance amounting to £553,000 has been set aside for the relief 
of necessitous growers in the States of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
Western Australia, and for a siiecial grant to Tasmania. Queensland did not partici¬ 
pate in this particular allotment. The balance of the fund, amounting to approxi¬ 
mately £1,337,000, was to be distributed amongst the six States of the Commonwealth 
on a wheat production basis. The Commonwealth Statistician estimated the total 
Commonwealth production for the season at 150,000,000 bushels, of which Queensland 
deliveries, to 30th April last, totalled 7,864,976 bushels. 

In anticipation of the flour tax collections, advances were made to the States to 
enable an interim j)aymeiit to be distributed. The maximum advance to which Queens¬ 
land was entitled to the 30th June next permitted a payment of two pence (2(1.) per 
bushel to growers. A sum of £65,525 w'as ab8orV)ed in tliis payment, and a balance of 
£1,475 is held to meet claims on late dcliverie... When funds are made available by 
the Commonwealth Government a final distribution will be made to growers. If 
Queensland growers are treated impartially in the allocation of the grant, it is not 
clear how there can be any differentiation between the grant per bushel made to this 
State and that made to each of the other participating States under section 6 of tlie 
AVheat Industry Act. 

Any criticism of the delay in the distribution of tlie bounty was obviously made 
without a knowledge of the facts, said the Assistant Minister. For purposes of an 
efficient and correct check, his Department took over the w^ork involved in the distri¬ 
bution of the grant, and, in doing so, it was necessary to check 80,000 delivt^ry notes 
covering consigninciits to the Board by 3,800 g^-ovvers who participated in the grant. 
Payment has been made in this State on ail deliveries to 30th April, 1939, and checjues 
for the amount payable were despatched last week to all wheatgrowers concerned. 

Inquiries made to-(hiy reveal that the first advance in the other maiiilaiul States 
of the Oonimonw'ealth is still in course of distribution, whereas that of Que<*nsltind 
has already been finalised. Surely, suggested the Asvsistant Minister, w'heatgrowers 
should be appreciative of the efforts of the Dejiartmeut to expedite these payments, 
and he also emphasised the fact that this work was ]>crformed l)y his Departnuuit at 
no expense whatever to growers. 

Mulgrave Cane Disease Control Board. 

Kx(‘cutive (Vuiiicil approval has been givcm to the issue of an Order in ('ouncil 
under ^‘ Siufar Experiment stations AcU, 1900 to 1938,” con.vtituting the 
Mulgrave Cane lliseasci Control Board in and for the cane-disease infested area 
declared by the Minister by notification in tlu^ Gax!vtie on the 2r)tli February, 1939— 
uamely the lands comprising the Mulgrave mill area. Tlie Board eorisists of two 
representatives of millowners—Messrs. M. A. Doolan and M. C. Graham, of Gordon- 
vahi—and three representatives of eanegrowers—Messrs. C. 11, Oossland (Cairns), 
W. C. Griffin (Gordouvale), and 8. H. Warner (Cairns), wlio will hold office until 
31*st March, 1941. Thereafter, members shall bo elected biennially for a ]>t‘riod of 
two years. 


Pig Improvement Scheme. 

Referring to the importation of Britiali-bred pigs by the Queensland Department 
of Agricultun' and Stock, tlie Assistant Minister (Mr. D. A. (tledson) said roeimtty 
that good T-rogress liad been made by the Department in the distribution of the 
progeny of the imported pigs in furtlierance, of the scheme of pig iniprovemeut. 

The voiing Tainworth pigs have been eagerly sought after, and the BMkshlres, 
of which 'seveMl liave been sent to North Queensland, have given much satisfaction. 

A number of excellent quality Middle White pigs have also formed the foundation 
for new herds of this breed, some now being located in Central Queensland. 

Mr. Gledson remarked tliat information as to the breeding and availability of 
these pigs could be obtained on application to tlie Department of Agriculture and 
Stock, Brisbane. 
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Plywood and Veneer Boards. 

Orders in Council (two) luave been issued under the Primary Producers^ Organisa¬ 
tion and Marketing Acts amending the definition of a grower in the case of the 
Plywood and Veneer Board and the Northern Plywood and Veneer Board. In the 
existing constitutions of these boards, the definition of growers—“persons who own 
plywood and veneer plant and have produced plywood and veneer for 8ale“—does 
not give effect to the original intention, as the veneer manufacturer, who does not 
make plywood, would appear to be excluded from control by the board which has 
jurisdiction over the area in which he operates. The amendment apx)roved, therefore, 
provides that a grower shall be a person who owns plywood and/or veneer, and has- 
produced either or both of these commodities for sale. 

Open Season for Duck and Quail. 

An Order in (V)uncil has been issued under **Thc Fauna Protvetion Act of 1937,’^ 
declaring an open season for duck and quail in Ontral and North Queensland. 

In Central Queensland the open season will extend from Ist July, 1939, to 30th 
Novem!)er, 1939, both inclusive; and in North Queensland from Ist June, 1939, to 
31st October, 1939, both inclusive. 

The attention of shooters is directed to an Order in Council which prescribes 
that twenty (20) wild duck and tw^enty five (25) quail are the maximum numbers, 
resf)ectively, Avhich any one i)erson may take during a ])eriod of twenty four hours. 

Wild Life Preservation. 

An Order in (‘ouneil, issiu'd under “ 7'he Fauna Protect ion Act of 1937,“ declares 
the i)roperty of Mr. K. (». J.awrence, “High Tor, “ Maleny, to be a sanctuary for 
the protect iou of fauna. 

All Order in ( Vmncil has been issued undm* **Thr Fauna Protection Act of 1917,“ 
declaring the camping and water reserve at Baffle Ureok, near Lowmoad, a. sanctuary 
for tlie protection of fauna. 

Cane Disease Control Boards. 

All Or(l(‘r ill rouncil has been issued under “ J/ic Sugar Expcrimcyit Stations 
Arts, 1900 to 1938,” <*onstituting the BundaVierg, Isis, Maryborough, Moretou, and 
Mackay Pane Disease ('ontrol Boards in respect of tlie Pane Disease Infested Areas 
declared l)y the Minister by notification in the (i<n'cnnu('nt Gazette of 4th and 2r)th 
February, 1939. Tlie Boards eousivst of two re])reseiitatives of millowiiers elected by 
the millowiiers of th(‘ areas and three repre.seiita1 iv<‘s of canegrowa.‘rs elected by the 
<‘anegrow'ers of the areas coneeriuMl. Members of the Boards shall be elected biennially 
for a jieiioJ of two years. 

Milk Supply Regulations. 

Regulal ions have been issiual under “ 77n' Milk Supplu Act of 1938, ’’ which 
prescribe, amongst otlier things, the procedure of business at meetings of the Brisbane 
Milk Board; the legistiation of producers and wholesale vendors of milk; the issue 
of licenses to pick up ami convey milk and cream on milk and cream routes; and the 
returns to be lodged by })roducers, wholesale vendors, and milk carriers. 

Sale of Wheat. 

The Acting Minister for Agriculture and Stock (Mr. D. A. (Tledson), in a recent 
Press .statement, clarified the ]>osition so far as the sale of this season’s wheat crop 
is conci'rued. 

The Acting Minister pointed out that several conferences had been arranged 
betwiM'n re]>resentatives of the Wheat Board and the millers, at which no satisfactory 
decision could b(‘ arrived at. It was eventually agreed between tjic parties that the 
price of wheat for the season 1938-1939 should be determined by arbitration, and 
that this price should o|>erate for the period from the 5th December, 1938, to the 
15th October, 1939, inclusive, and that the decision of the arbitrjitor should be final 
and Iriuding on both the Wheat Board and the millers. 

Mr. T. A. Ferry Avas appointed arbitrator by the GoAau’nment, and the matter 
wms heard in the Industrial Court Room, Brisbane, on the 27tli April last. The 
arbitrator has now submitted liis decision to the Assistant iMinister, and this decision 
is to the effect tliat the price to be paid by Queensland millers to tlie State Wheat 
Board for milling wheat for the current season, 5th December, 1928, to 15th October, 
1939, inclusive, shall be Darling Harbour price, as at present determined by arrange¬ 
ment between the millers and the board on rails at sending station, less 2^d, per 
bushel, plus premiums and less rebates and other conditions as at iireaont applying. 

In announcing this decision, Mr. Gledson expressed his satisfaction that ffnality 
had been reached in a matter wliich liad presented man}' difficulties. 
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Answers to Correspondents 



BOTANY. 

Replies Hclected from the outgo'infj mail of Mr. U\ 1). Franciny Botani.st. 

TransplanHng Palms. 

J.A. (Mackav) — 

It is true tliat small plants, especially of the Bauf^alovv or Pickaheeu palm, are 
very diftieult to transplant, it has ht^en found mueh easier to transplant 
larger plants, say, 3 to 4 feet high. Even with these plants, the whole of 
the root system must not he hared. A good idea is to employ a cement cask 
sawn in halves crosswise to transport the palm plants. A hall of eartli about 
,1 foot from the base of the stem all round should he lifted with the plants. 
When transplanted in this way into a garden, palms in many cases take well 
in tlieir new surroundings. Most palms wliich grow in the scrubs j)refer a 
fairly good soil. If the soil in the garden to Avhich the i»alms are to he, 
transplanted is of a poor character, it could he enriched with some of tlie 
surface soil from tlie scrub or river forest. 

Convolvulus. 

W.S. (Helidon)— 

Your has been identified as a native vine of tln^ (kmvolvulus family. 

It is known hotanically as Ipomoca plchria. It is occasionally a wt‘ed in 
cultivation, and if it is growing in or near a cultivation area, it should he 
destroyed. 

A certain amount of publicity lias been given to a serious weed ]>e.st on tlui 
Darling Downs and other places, which is known as European Bindweed 
(Convolvidns arvensis). This plant is different from that sent in by you. 


Candle Nul. 

Ij.L.R. (Bundaberg) — 

The nuts come from the Candle Nut, Alcuriies moluemna. This species is a 
native of the rjyn-forest.s of North Queensland, the Islands of the Pacific, 
and the East Indies. At times the nuts have lieen eaten without ilh(*f['(*cts. 
Ilow'ev^er, at other times violent [mrging has resulttal. We cannot recom 
mend them for human consumption on this account. In the Pacific Islands 
it is stated that the natives |>lace the kernels on sticks and light them. On 
account of the oil the kernels contain, a light is provided in this way. The 
common name ‘‘Candle Nut” is derived from this circumstance. 

Brachiaria Miliiformis. 

0. Bros. (Home Hill) — 

These specimens represent Braehlaria miliiformis^ a grass Avith a \t‘ry wide 
distribution through southern Asia, tlie Malayan Archipelago, and Australia. 
It is very abundant in Queensland, but unlike most nativi^ species, favours 
ground that has been broken, such as old cultivation areas, railway embank¬ 
ments, &c. It is not a common constituent of the ordinary pasture, though 
fairly frequent in sandy forest lands. It is very palatable and nutritious, 
and unless protected, soon disappears under stocking. It is a frequent weed 
of cultivation, but not in any ivay aggres.sive. It is an excellent hay grass. 
It comes in with the early summer rains, and dies off on the approach of 
autumn or early Avinter. 

This grass is not a species of Mitchell grass. 

Flannel Weed. 

H.J.J. (Nikenbah) — 

The Aveed is, as you sus}»ected, the Flannel Weed. Its botanical name is >S’w?a 
cordifolia. It is not known to be poisonous or harmful to stock. In tropical 
parts of Queensland, especially in the vacant lands about ToAvixsville and 
Cairns, it is a serious weed. At times vacant allotments arc covered by it 
to the exclusion of everything else. 
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Common Wormwood. 

H.J.H. (Kumbia) — 

'J^he specimen you send belongs to an introduced plant, and is a species of 
ArtemiMa. It looks very much like Ariemiaia Absmthium. This plant is a 
native of Europe, where it is known as Common Wormwood. It yields a 
volatile oil consisting of absinthol and absinthin. This oil has tonic and 
febrifuging properties. The jdant is chiefly used for the manufacture of 
the French lirpieur absinthe. 

Tick Trefoil. 

E.A. (Cannon Pocket) — 

The specimen is a native Tick Trefoil, Desmodium triflorurn. This is a leguminous 
plant which is a fair fodder, although it grows too close to the ground to 
afford much feed for cattle. It is common throughout many coastal pastures. 
Probably you will find that in the spring and summer the Kikuyu grass will 
grow over it. 

Asthma Plant. 

.M, H. ( Mount liyron) — 

The specimen is from the Asthma Plant, Euphorbia pilulifera, a decoction of 
which is used in the treatment of asthma. It is a very common plant in 
rockeries and on the edges of asphalt paths. It is not known to be ]>oisonous 
to stock, although stock do not seem to eat it. 

Rattle Pod. 

C.W.K. (Hogantungan) — 

The specimen is one of tlie Rattle Pods, Croialaria ivcana. At different times 
species of Crotalaria have lieen susi»e('ted of poisoning stock, on account of 
their close relationshijj to the Rattle Pod Croialaria siriata, which was shown 
by ex[)eriments at i*ort Darwin to be poisonous to stock. Nothing definite, 
however, has taani proved as to the harmful character of Crotalaria incana. 

Green Cape Gooseberry. 

< \F. (Jondaryan) — 

The si>ecimen is the Ureen Cape Gooseberry, Phi/mlis minima. As you can see 
from the ]>lant, it is closely allit'd to the edible C^ap(‘ Gooseberry (Physalis 
pf ritriona). We have no records of the green Caj>e Goo8el)erry being 
])oisonons to stock. We have received severjil ie{)orts to the effect that the 
ripe fruit when cooked have been eaten. It is noticable, however, that stock 
appear to av(»id this plant, which suggests that it is at lea.st unpalatable. 

Jack Bean. 

.1.11.L. (Kiv«'rleigli, Gayndah Line) — 

The s])ecinieii eomes from a Native Jack Bean. Ca)HirnUa obiuaifolia. This 
elirnbing plant is often very common in scrubs near beaches, in addition to 
being found in districts like yours. Tlu’se beans are not considereed to be 
wholes(nne, but we have little inform:itir>n as to their effect on stock. 

I'lu' genus Canavalia contains beans which are cultivated in the ’ropics, 
such as tlu‘ Sword Bean and the .lack Bean. Sonu* of these beans an* 
wliolesome, and others very closely allied to them are poisonous. 


SUNDAY MORNING—THE COUNTRYMAN'S SESSION. 
Radio Service to Farmers. 

Every Sunday morning at nine o^clock a bright, topical, and entertaining 
programme of information on rural subjects is broadcast from National and 
Regional Radio Stations. (By arrangement with the Australian Broadcasting 

Commission.) 

Farmers are recommended to tune in to— 

4QR (Brisbane), 4RK (Rockhampton), or 4QN (Townsville). 

EVERY SUNDAY at 9 a.m. 

Weather and market reports and a wide variety of farm topics. 
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Rural Topics 



More Wool. 

What wo want is more w’ool per shocp per acre without additional cost to 
the producer, so that, if he is forced to sell it cheaply, his greater output may 
help to make up for the loss in value. It is felt that this cannot be done by 
simply muddling along. 8ouie positive idan of campaign is essential, and such 
a plan might take in the reclamation of at least a portion of tlu^ waste which 
we all know occurs at the wool scour. 

In some countries, most of the gr nse in the fleece is saved and converted 
into lanoline, chemical preparations, lubricants and other cominoditii’s, but whether 
it would pay to instal the necessary plants to extricate these? ])roducts on a 
commercial scale in Australia is, of course, a matter for our economists. 

Much scientific work has already been done in relation to these by-jiroducts, 
and it is hoped tliat investigations now in jjrogrcss may reveal new uses for 
wool grease. If so, its commercial value will be enhanced, and this will help to 
swell the return per sheep. 

Another point is the saving that may be gained in the production of 
wool tops in Australia. There is really no sound reason why a much bigger 
percentage of our export w'ool should not be shipped in this semimanufactured 
condition, instead of being sent abroad in the grease. Apart from the additional 
employment to Australian workers, it would greatly reduce transport costs, because 
more than half of every bale we ship to-day consists merely of dirt and grease. 

Even without tlie top-making business, it sliould ))e possible to do most of 
the scouring hero, and so save the by-products and cut transiiort costs suUstantially. 

—From notes by “Mulga’^ in the Sydney Morni/)iy Herald. 


Wessex Saddleback Pigs. 

Writing in regard to his experience in th<‘ handling of a large herd of Wessex 
Saddleback pigs, Mr. R. Turpin, of Kontville (Q.), advises that following Ids 
original and more r(?cent; importations of this type of pig, couphMl with local 
exp>erience in handling a iierd of np to fifty breeding sows, lie is ijuitt' convinced 
it pays to keep these pigs as pure breds in preference to using them ftir indis¬ 
criminate crossbreeding. He states he keeps none lint jmrelin'd jiigs as he has 
satisfied himself from the appraisal of export earcases from the Royal National 
Exhibition at Brisbane that he has developed a system of lirc'cding and feeding 
which results in production of a very desirable export type. fl(‘ arlds that where 
crossbreeding is practised, instead of getting 100 per cent, type you never know 
which way the pigs develop. 

Ilia herd now consists of 50 or more sows and he expects soon to be marketing 
at least 1,000 pigs annually. 

One of his sows, a jirogeny of I'ensilva Star, farrowed recently a litter of 
eleven by the imported boar. These are well marked and the ty]ie souglit. 

■— H. J, Shelton. 

A Record in Cabbage Planting. 

This is how it is done on a farm in tlu‘ south-east of England; (‘abbages are 
planted with a machine which can plant 6,000 an hour. .It is towed at a, walking 
pace by a tractor while four men seated on it kee|> it supplied with jdants. 

Best Time to Poison Green Timber. 

The autumn is the best time to poison green limlier with arscuiic pentoxide or 
sodium arseiiite. If the job is done when the sap flow in the tree is ceasing, 
Buckering will be reduced to a minimum. 

m 

Treatment of Cream. 

Dairy farmers are again advised to give close attention to the cooling, aerating, 
and stirring of cream. The Rush growlli of grass in the wet season often eauses 
a gassiness in cream, as well as a *^feedy^^ flavour. Aeration and cooling will do 
much to offset tlie development of these defects. 
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Risks of Imported Grain Varieties. 

Now and again, farmers and others introduce seed of foreign grain varieties 
of which they have heard or which they have seen referred to in some newspaper 
either local or foreign, instead of obtaining advice or authentic information from 
the Department of Agriculture and Stock. As reported in the ‘‘Sydney Morning 
Herald’^ some little time ago, a well-known farmer in a neighbouring State intro¬ 
duced a hundred pounds (£100) worth of seed of a European wheat, which turned 
out to be very late-maturing^ red-grained winter wheat, which never came into 
head until the normal Auatraiian varieties were nearly ready to harvest, ami which, 
of course, was a rank failure. 

l^ater, a cable message from England was xmblished in the Australian Press 
and whi(!h' lx) 08 ted a new English variety of wheat. This variety was said to be 
superior to any other variety in Great Britain, and highly resistant to rust. 

Inquiries were made at the Cambridge Plant Breeding Institute and a reply 
was received to the clTect that tlie original Itrcss notice was wholly inaccurate. 

A new Eiiglisli ^'ariety (ailh'd Holdfast has been under observation. It proved 
to be alK)ut four wcaks later in maturing than Yandilla King, and is deftiiitely 
of no value to the Australian wheat grower. 

IMant introduction is so intimately related to plant breeding that it should 
Ik? kept in the hands of the jiractical plant breeder, who is the best able to speak 
of the most likely source of varieties similar in tyi)c to local varieties, and to 
utilise in cross breeding any characters of value in such introduced material. 

Careful Droving Pays. 

The droving f»f stock has taken on a mnv significance nowadays. A slight 
bruise suffered by the animal when it is alive will disfigure the carcase on the 
hooks and will reduce the value of the carcase to a considerable extent. 

Cattle intended for tlu‘ exacting chilled beef trade have to be liamlled with 
the greatest ('are, and if the stockowner is not doing his own droving, only a 
drover in whom he has the greatest contidmice should be considered for the job. 

Rough liandling means reduced profits, and the grazder who has taken the 
greatest juiins to produce the best quality l)east may have all his good work undone by 
a careloss drover. A good druver will always get a good delivery at the yards. 

In driving mixed lots of fat and store animals, tlie eompetont drover regulates 
the pace to suit th<^ lu'avier beasts. Tlie carehvss drover—in fact, there shouldn’t 
be a careless drover, he has no Imsiness on a stock route—only succeeds in running 
the beef, or mutton, off the mob. 

Manuring by Water. 

American farmers who discovered years ago that tliey could wnt(‘r their crops 
by gravity, now find tliat they can mix fertilizers in tludr irrigation water and let 
gravity give their crops a, feed and a drink at the same time. 

Long jiast the ex|>erinVental stage is this method of crop manuring. One firm 
selling ammonia gas for irrigation water says that their sales have increased over 
ten tiriH’s in the last four years; another, selling calcium nitrate*, re'ports similar 
increases. All indications point towards an even greater increase. 

It’s not a new idea. A nudhodical Chinese gardener at>plies it by throwing 
a shovelful of chemical fertilis'cr at regular int(‘rvals into an irrigation ditch. 
It may be crude, luit the method works surprisingly well. 

Helped along by research workers, farmers in the western States of America 
(according to a rejiort imblished in “The N<uv Zealand Farmer”) have originated 
devices which measure carefully and distribute an exact amount of eommercial 
nitrogen into irrigation channels. One concern has recently bottled ammonia gas 
(80 per cent, nitrogen) in steel cylinders. The gas bubbles from the cylinder 
into the water. 

With this method of manin*ing, hauling and spreading are eliirdnated. Fer¬ 
tilizer can be applied at any time during tlie growing season, wliieh is not possible 
when broadcasting. This assures a sui^ply of nitrogen when the (^rop lUH'ds it most. 

Commercial nitrogen (such as calcium nitrate and ammonia sulpliate) are 
l>eing used in much the same way as the ammonia gas. Borne f.arnters mix it in 
a tank and let the conCGntratod solution drip into the irrigation water; some scatter 
the material in irrigation furrows; others simply slash open a bag and hold it in 
the irrigation dish until all the material has been dissolved. 
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Grassland Managemenl—How It Is Done in New Zealand. 

Some interesting information has been brought hack by some southern farmers 
who returned recently from a tour of New Ztjaland. The graziers in the i>arty 
agreed that, despite the difference of conditions in the Dominion, Australia could 
learn a lot from New Zealand, chiefly in respect of rotational grazing. This is 
fast becoming the accepted practice in New Zealand, especially in districts of 
intensive production where it is regarded as quite as important as pastu-re 
improvement. 

On a property in the Palmerston North district, the party visited a farm of 
one hundred acres (100 acres), on which a thousand (1,000) breeding sheej) are 
carried all the year round. During the flush of the season, the owner said, up to 
2,o00 ewes and lambs are carried; and, in addition, 182 tons of grass hay are 
taken from one seven-acre paddock. 

The present owner told his visitors that when he took over the farm some 
years ago the carrying capacity was estimated at not more than three sheep to the 
acre. The adjoining property still carries only that number. The fH‘cret, he 
claimed, was in subdividing the area, as well as improving pastures, and then 
grazing strictly according to rotation. 

The farm is divided into twelve paddocks, all sown heavily with rye grass 
and clovers. All the sheep on the place are put into one paddock at a tiim*, but 
never for longer than one day. Thus every }>art of the pasture is oaten down 
completely, no corners arc left ungrazed, and the paddock then has twelve days 
free from grazing in which to recover. 

The New Zealanders imj)re8sed the party with the thoroughness with which 
they explored every t> 08 sible way of improving their sto(*k and pastures. 


Coastal Counter Lunches for Stock. 

Ofticers of the New Zealand Department of AgricuUnrt' have observed recently 
that all along the northern portion of the eastern coast of the South Island stock 
are keen to kee]> to the beaches to browse on various kinds of seaweed which is 
washed ashore in, it is estimated, thousands of tons. 

Both cattle and sheep appear to relish this free counter lunch, and observers 
state* that the animals which feed on seaweed seem to have more vitality and “a 
certain liveliness’^ which is not seen in animals running on pastures further inland. 
The reason for this is not yet certain. Home farmers look upon the washed-up 
seaweed as good feed, but others more versed in scientific agricult\iia' are of o])init)n 
that the seaweed eaten is not so much an actual feed as a tonic. A chemical investi 
gation has been started so as to find out the jiutritional or tonic jn’opertit's of this 
“buckshee” ration .—The New Zeahinil Farmer, 


A Good Farming Recipe. 

Mr. M. L. Mosher, of the TUinois College of Agriculture, gave this recipe for 
good farming at a local gathering of farmers; — 

(rood rotation and field management. 

Huitable class and number of live stock. 

High crop yields. 

First-class farm animals. 

(kireful em])loyment of labour. 

Kffective jiower and machinery. 

Cood buildings and fences (but not over capitalised). 

Close study of markets. 

Mixed with— 

Love of farm w-ork and farm life. 

Constant study of farm business. 

Timeliness and regularity. 

Kindness—cleanliness—and thoroughness that will do a good jol>. 

Salt for Pigs. 

Halt is harmful to pigs only when fed in excess. In tests to determine whether 
sfilt has any toxic effect increasing amounts up to 2.5 oz. of salt a day were fed 
to y>igs without any harmful result, and the animals gained normally in weight. 
This result was obtained under conditions in which the pigs had free access to 
water, for if pigs are fed increasing amounts of salt without water the result will 
be disastrous. 
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Orchard Notes 


JULY. 

THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

I N many eentres tin* bulk of the citrus fruits, with the exception of the lute ripening 
varieties, will liave been harvested, and cultural operations should be receivinji^ 
attention. 

Trees whicli show indications of impaired vigmir will require a somewhat heavy 
pruning, }K)th in resiiwt to thinning and shortening the brandies. Where the trees 
art* vigorous and healthy a light |>runing only will be necessary, exce|>t in the case 
of the (Jlen Kel rent mandarin, 'the densely-growing habit of this variety leads to 
a profusion of weak shoots, which, if allowed to develtq), will cause overl»earing with 
lesiiltant small and inferior fruit at an early age. 

Where trees show signs of failing, investigations for the }>resence of etdlar rot 
should be made at or near ground level. The roots should be examim‘d for disease, 
and in tin* Nortli (kiast districts for tlie presence of the citrus root bark < hanneller. 

A light a]»plica1ion of ])aradichlorobenzene buried a few inches d(*e]» in circular 
drills arouml tlie tree and wvitli the surface staiiq>ed tirnily has lK*eu rei'ommeiifled 
ftu- controlling this ]»ost. The distance between the circular drills should be not 
more than IS inches, and care should be taken to }>revent the <‘ryst;ils of )tara- 
•lidiloiadienzene from coming into contact w’ith the roots. Jt may be necessary to 
repeat the apidication after an interval of three or four weeks. 

When* it is necesary to control Idack spot, melanose, and scab, the fungicide 
should be ajqdied at the correct time. The control measures recommendt*d are— 

For Black Spot. 

Bordeaux of 3-2-40 strength or Bordeaux of 3-2-40 strength -f- 1 }>er cent, of 
oil emulsion— 

(1) As soon as the fruit has set; 

(2) About a month to six weeks later; 

(3) If black sjiot has Vieeii serious previously, another aiq>lication just prior 
to the February rains. 

For Melanose. 

The use of a similar fungicide— 

(1) Immediately the fruit has set; 

(2) A month to six weeks later, or more often if the weather conditions are 
exceptionally wet. 

For Scab. 

(1) Bordeaux mixture t>-4-4b or Bordeaux G-4-4t> -\- 1 ])er cent, oil emolsiou 
immediately before the new growth commences; this wall help to clean up fungus 
on the old scal)s; 

(2) Bordeaux 3 2-4(t or Bordeaux 3-2-40 -f 1 |>er cent, oil emulsion at al>')Ut the 
middle of the flow'eriiig period; this and sul>sequent a])plications are for the 
protection of young foliage ami fruit; 

(3) Bordeaux as soon as the fruit has sot; 

(4) If the season is exceptionally wet, it is advisable to give one or two further 
applications in order to keep the young fruit and foliage W’ell covereil. 

Where for any reason healthy trees of vigorous constitutiem arc* unprofitable, 
th(^y may be headeil back—in fact, have the wdiole of the top remo\ed—leaving a few 
selected" arms. All other liranches should be cut away at their source of origin. 
The three or four remaining arms, of which lengths will viiry from 2 to 4 feet, wdll 
form the future framework of the tree. Care must be taken to cover the whole 
ot the exposed bark with a suitable coating of w'hitewash to })revent sunburn. The 
numerous shoots which wall grow from main arms should be suitably reduced, 
h aving from two to four on each arm. Under favourable conditions, these will bo in 
a fit condition to receive selected Imds from desirable trees iiy the following autumn. 
It is desirable that wlien shoots intended for budding have attainetl a length of 
from {) to 9 inches, tlu‘ir terminals should be nipped off in order to stiffen their 
growth and guanl against the }H)8sibility of damage by strong winds. 

Fertilizing should be completed as early as possible, the mixture for the sjiring 
appUcation being high in readily available nitrogen. IMoughing should then Ik? 
completed, the depth being regulated by local conditious and the nature of the 
original preparation of the land. Following the ploughing, the land should be 
worked down to a fine state of tilth. On hillside orciiards, attention should be 
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given to the care of possible storm waters. Cultivation should be so arranged as 
to form shallow drains or banks along the tree rows and across the heaviest slope, 
leading into suitable side drains which may be grassed to prevent erosion. 

The idanting of trees may be continued and, with the exception of custard 
apples, expedited. The attention of citrus growers should be confined to varieties 
suited to their local conditions. 

The pruning of grai)e vines should be completed, and where cuttings for planting 
are required these should be stdected, 'trimmed, and heeled-iu in slightly dry soil. 
Canes intended for cuttings should not be allowed to lie about and dry out, but 
should be treated the day they are severed from the plant. Cuttings are frequently 
made of excessive length. From 10 to 12 inches is a suitable length which allows 
for insertion in the soil so as to permit of the top bud, with a short section of the 
internode, protruding above the surface. 

THE GRANITE BELT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

A ll pruning other than that applied to peaches and varieties which are late in 
coming into grow'th should V>e completed this month, and the planting of young 
trees, if not already done, should no longer be delayed. Early planting is preferred, 
the sooner after the fall of leaves the betiter. When tliere arc indi(‘ati<>ns of tlie 
sw’elling of the buds, the time is opportune for working over nnj>rofitable trees, 
where tlie stock is reasonably vigorous. 8trap grafting, as advised by the local field 
officers, is the most satisfactory method of top-working <leciduou8 trees. 

The pruning of vines should be postponed as long as circumstances permit, 
and these can only be gauged on actual observation as they are subject to much 
variation. 

The usual winter working of the land is essential for the retention of mx»isture 
and aeration of the soil, but in shallow' soils in which many orchards are planted, 
deep working is most detrimental. The matter of seedling stocks for api>les and 
the inferior plants frecjuently received from 8'outhern nurstTies prompts a query as 
to how many seeds have been stratified for sj)ring i)lanting, and whctlier any (?ffort 
is being made tow'ards raising a local supply of nursery stock. 


WINTER ACTIVITIES IN THE ORCHARD. 

Clean up all orchards and vineyards, destroy all weeds and rubbisli 
around the trees Ijkely to harbour pests of any kind, and keep the 
surface of the soil well stirred, so as to give the birds and predaceous 
insects every chance to destroy any fruit-fly pupa? which may be harbour¬ 
ing in the soil. Jf this is done, many piests that would otherwi.se And 
shelter and thus he able to live through the winter will be ex loosed to 
both natural enemies and cold. 

Pruning can be started on fruit trees whicli have shed tlieir leaves, 
as it is a good plan to get this through as (‘arly in tlu* season a.s possible 
instead of putting it olf until spring. Early-pruned trees develop their 
buds better than those pruned late in the season. These remarks refer 
to trees—not vines. (The later vines are ])runed in the season the better 
in the Stanthorpe district, as the late-pruned vines stand a better chance 
of escaping injury by late spring frosts.) All worthless, badly-diseased, 
or worn-out trees which are no longer profitable, and which are not 
worth working over, should be taken out and burnt, as they are both 
valueless and a harbour for pests. 

Land intended for new orchards should be got ready at once. The 
preparation of the land should be thorough. All stumps and roots should 
be removed to a depth sufficient to ensure their not impeding cultivation. 
The preliminary cultivation should consist of a light ploughing of a 
depth sufficient to turn the weeds or grasses so that their roots are 
exposed, followed by cross-ploughing and harrowing, whereby light roots, 
&c., are collected and removed. When perennial weeds, of "which couch 
grass is a fair sample, are eliminated, the land should be ploughed and 
cross-ploughed as deeply as possible, and the soil reduced to a fine tilth. 
Where suhsoiling can be practised, it is a decided advantage in admitting 
root penetration and conservation of moisture. 
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JULY. 

HEAT sowings con now be finalised in Darling Downs districts where seasonal 
conditions may have delayed operations owing to unsatisfactory soil moisture. 
Early-maturing varieties, such as Florence, Novo, and Seaspray are very suitable 
for late sowing, while the popular medium-early varieties Flora, Three Seas, and 
Fusa, may also be sown with every chance of success. 

Stock should be removed from early-sown wheat subjected to grazing by the 
end of the month, if a satisfactory yield of grain is desired. 

Canary seed, which has proved suitable for the black basaltic Downs soils, may 
1)0 sown during July, drilling in approximately 15 lb. sound seed per acre. Although 
usually harvested for seed, the crop will make excellent hay or provide useful grazing. 

I’otato planting will be coinmeneing on lands east of the Main Range where 
late frosts are not a deterrent, (.,-ut sets may be used, dusting the cut surfaces with 
w^ood ashes or slaked lime shortly after cutting, but whole seed not less than 2 oz. 
in weight is to be preferred. 

Setui-bourne disease can be prevented by treating witli either hot formalin or 
w'ith corrosive sublimate, as advised in a leaflet issued by this Department. 

Old potato lands delicient in humus can be made more productive- by ploughing 
ill green manure crops, and the aiiplication of suitable fertilizers when planting. 

Following the harvesting of late maize, old stalks should be ploughed in and 
allowed to rot. All headlands will be improved by clearing up weeds aiul rubbish, 
jjreferably with a goo<i fire. 

M.aiigolds, swede liiriii|*s, and similar root crops wliicli are making satisfactory 
growth, sliould he thinned out to suitable distances apart in order to encourage full 
development, while the necessary inter-row^ cultivation should not be overlooked. The 
root system of autumn-sown liicenio should now' be well established, and will be 
8trengthi*ned by an early mowing if fair top growth has been made. 

Any infestation (»f W(*eds during the spring can be kept in cheek by frequent 
mowitig* without iegar<l to the (plantity of liay secured. Wlien fully established, 
cutti)igs eun be regulated to coincide with the commencement of lowering. 



Farm Notes 



QUEENSLAND SHOW DATES, 1939. 


June. 

IJiloela 1st and 2nd 

Lowood . 2nd and 3rd 

Childers . 5th and 6th 

Hoonah . 7th and 8th 

Buridaberg . 8th to 10th 

Wo wan— 

Bhow . 8th and 9th 

Rodeo . 10th 


Gin Gin . 

Gladstone 

Rockhampton 

Toogoolaw^ah 

Mackay . 

Kilcoy . 

Proserpine . 


. 12tli and 13th 

. 15th and 16th 

. 20th to 24th 

. 23rd and 24th 

. 26th to 29tlj 

30th June and Ist July 
30th June and 1st July 


lunisfail 
Cairns 
Gatton 
Caboolture 
Tullv . 


20th to 22nd 
25th to 27th 
25th to 27th 
28th and 29th 
28th and 29th 


August. 


Atherton .'. 1st and 2nd 

(Jrow' ’s Nest . 2nd and 3rd 

Pine Rivers . 4th and 5th 

Home Hill. 4th and 5th 

Ingham . 4th and 5th 

Royal National, Brisbane 14th to 19th 
Jericho . 25th and 26th 

September. 

Imbil . 1st and 2nd 

Camuigra . 2nd 

Pomona . . 8th and 9th 

Rocklea. 0th 

Mount Tamborine . 9th 

Heenleigh . 22ud and 23rd. 

Malanda 27th and 28tn 

Southport 30t*A 

Ithaca .. 30tb 

October. 

Nerang . 6th amd 7th 


Bowen .* and 6th 

Ayr . 7th and 8th 

Cleveland . 7th and 8th 

Esk Show and Campdraft 7th and 8th 

Townsville . 10th to 13th 

Nambour . 13th to 15th 

Rosewood .. 14th and 15th 

Charters Towers . 18th to 20th 

Laidloy .. 19th and 20th 

Maleny . 20th and 2l8t 
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Our Babies. 


Under this heading a scries of short articles^ hy the Medical and Nursing 
Staffs of the Queensland Baby ClinicSf dealing with the care and general weU 
fare of babies has been planned in the hope of maintaining their heMh, increas’ 
ing their happiness, and decreasing the number of avoidable deaths. 


THE CHILD FROM TWO TO FIVE YEARS. 

Periodic Examinations. 

lyf ANY mothers who are pre[)are(l to he advised by their (dinie nurse 
■■■ and to exereise great eare in regani to feeding, handling, and 
general nianag(‘nient and eare in avoiding infeet ions during the first 
year of baby’s life, relax their efforts during tlu^ sei'ond and sueeeeding 
years. Altliough the first year is very important heeause the foundations 
of baby’s future progi*ess are being laid, it is im{K>rtant that every 
mother should attend the (linie with her ehild until he havS reaehed 
sehool age. While the earliest and most urgent work of our Baby Clinics 
and Child Welfare (’entres is naturally concerned with tlie first year, a 
very important part of our work is that associated with the eare and 
welfare of tlie ])re-school ehild or toddler. There occur many caws of 
badly-fed and poorly nourished ebildren whose mothers have not realised 
that toddlers refpiire knowledge, care, and skill in their management 
and in the building up of strong, healthy bodies. 

Every toddler sliould be broughi to the (liiiie for e.xaminatiou at 
least once, but preferably twice, a year, and should be laken to Ids 
dentist once every six months. By doing this and not waiting until 
something is wrong, the child (*omes to regard his doctor and his«»lentist 
as his friends and he is not afrahl of them when something is required 
to be done. Tlie Clinic nurse with whom bolli mother and child will 
have beeoTTU' familiar will he able to give advi(*e regarding the planning 
of a balanced diet and to suggest methods of managemetit whereby health 
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PROTECT YOUR PROPERTY 


Against White Ants ! 

If you find the slightest sign of white ants about your 
home, sheds, or fences then there is only one thing to 
do and that Is to get to work with 

STREET'S WHITE ANT CURE 

The old and proven remedy for these pests. A few 
pence spent on Street's now will save you pounds in 
repairs later on. Obtainable In any quantity from pint 
tins to 5-gallon drums from 

WM. STREET & SON 

CANBERRA BUILDINGS, ANN STREET, BRISBANE 

Agents in all principal country centres 


We ALSO MAKE 

Street's Phosphorus Paste 
for the extermination of 
rats and mice. Price, Is.; 
Railage Paid, Is. dd. 

And Street's Non-polson- 
ous Cockroach Powder at 

Is. 6d. per tin; Postage 
Paid, Is. 9d. 












^ND AGRICUl 


dle& 


[1 June, 
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Satisfaction 


BROOKS 

WORLD FAMOUS 
"Cushions of Air on 


RUPTURE 

APPLIANCES 

Bonds of Ease." 


The most successful and most practical rupture appliance In the World! 
Very little pressure—No Pain—Gives instant relief and effects a cure. 


COMPLETE 

RANGE 


We also Supply 
Ela.stlc Hosiery. 
Abdominal Belts, etc. 


WRITE 

NOW 


SURGICAL SUPPLIES LTD., 

m QUEEN ST. (Opp. Customs House), BRISBANE. 




Advertising that will Pay! 

The Queensland Agnricultural Journal has a 
State-wide circulation, and is the medium 
of success to all our clients. The publicity 
will render a srood account. 

For full particulars apply to— 

THE GOVERNMENT PRINTER 

(Advertising’ Branch) 

GEORGE ST., BRISBANE 
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can be x>reserved. Behaviour which may l)e the i)relu(ie to the formation 
of bad habits, physical defects which may limit chest expansion, diminish 
the intake of fresh air and lead to faulty posture and poor rt^istanee to 
disease, may Ir! recognised at a time when corre('tion is relatively simple. 

Co-operation. 

If the x)arents, by intelligent handling and sympathetic under¬ 
standing in the early years, have gained the confidence of their child, 
co-operation hetwetn him and those concerned with keeping him fit 
will l)e readily estal)lished and problems associated with his upbringing 
later will be more easily solved. 

Achieving Independence. 

As the child develo|)s, the more j>rimitive activities of sucking and 
grasping b(M*onu‘ r(‘])laced by tlie mon^ (*omplex and co-ordinated move¬ 
ments associated with mastication, sitting, crawling, standing, walking, 
running, and talking, and later by other activities requiring greatev 
skill. Th<‘ exercise of these activities is imi)ortant in enabling the child 
to adjust himself to his surroundings in his efforts to achieve greatcu' 
ind(q)(‘ndence. After the i)arents have ]>rovided a suitable xdayroom or 
])laygroun(l and mat(*i‘ial, they should allow tlie child free scope for his 
activiti(‘s. While tlu'v may be inten^sted onlookers, they should not 
inteidVre with Ids i>lay. At the same time they should be ready to respond 
when an api>eal finm the child indicat(‘s that he is in need of help or 
guidanct*. 

Toys. 

Sim[)h* toys such as blocks of wood often junvide more })leasure to 
children than the most elaborate mechanical ones. Generally si)eaking, 
the younger* the (*hild the larger should be the toy. Among other 
considerations tin* fact must not be overlookcui that a child of two years 
and old(U* })uts into his mouth things winch may be accidentally 
swallowed or find tluvir way into his air passages. Toys with rough or 
shar]) edg(‘S and balloons attached to j)ointed sticks, should be avoided. 
Provide toys which can bt‘ washed. Apart from their valm* in |)roviding 
means of teaching the cliild cleanliness, washable toys are more liygienic 
than thos<' which are not. Once having decided u])on a suitable toy and 
handed it over, the parent should regard it as the chihrs j)roperty to 
be ti’cated as he chooses. He should be allowed to learn by experience 
what treatment the toy re(|uires. In any case, a broken toy may be just 
as precious to him as one Avhic'h is whole. The child must value and be 
interested in his toy if it is to have the desinai effect of amusing him. 

At an earlier age when sight, hearing, and feeling j)layed so 
imi)ortaiit a i)art in the child's develox)ment, coloured toys or toys 
capable of making a noise or those from which he could derive pleasure 
from handling, were suitable. 

Playmates. 

By the time he has reached the age of two years he is beginning 
to show an interest in other children and to join in games with them. 
He will liarneSwH uj) his playmate and x^lay horses, he will throw a ball 
to another child. He likes toys to which he can imi)art motion such as 
wooden trains or engines, wheelbarrows or carts. He tries to hit a ball 
with a racket or bat. The small girl loves her doll which she dresses 
and undresses. Companionship with children of his own age is 
important in the develo])ment of the child. 
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Gaining Confidence. 

Soon after a ehild begins to walk, he shows an interest in going np 
and down stairs. How often a mother is alarmed to find her small 
child engaging in activities which to her seem most hazardous. In 
reality it is seldom that he comes to serious harm. It is in this way 
that he gains experience and confidence. If he has been allowed to 
develop without unnecessary thwarting of his activities, the child, by 
the time he is two years old, has learnt to do many things which require 
more or less skill. Encourage him in his attempts to undertake new 
tasks. Do not allow him to be discouraged by failure, but be ready to 
give him unobtrusively just that little extra assistance which he may 
require in order to reach his objective, allowing him to experience the 
joy of achievement when it is possible. 

Reference to the value of the nursery school and kindergarten in 
the development of the child of pre-school age has been made in a 
previous article. 

You may obtain information on all matters conceriiing infant and 
child welfare by visiting the nearest Clinic, or by writing to the Sister 
in Charge, or by communicating direct with the Raby (3inic and Child 
Welfare Training Centre, Alfred street, Valley, N.l, Brisbane. 


IN THE FARM KITCHEN. 

SOUPS. 

A r the end of a cold day there is nothing more cheery than a howl of tasty 

and piping hot. Here are a few hints and recipes:—The >>e8t hase for sou]) is 
lean and uncooked meat .in the proportion of a pound to a quart of water. Meat 
hones well broken up and added lend a very delicate flavoiir. A comlunation of 
meats, such as beef, mutton, veal, and ham-hones, will make a higher-flavoured soup 
than any one meat. It is well to remember that it is the meat and bones from thti 
legs that are rich in gelatine, and these should be purchased in preference to all 
others for soup making. Soup should have merely the flavour of salt, and there 
should be in it the warm tone which the Judicious use of pepper gives. Other flavour¬ 
ings are sage, thyme, mint, parsley, bay leaves, mace, cloves, celery seed, aiul onions, 

Ten-minul'e Soup. 

Take 2 oz. butter, 2 oz. flour, 2^ pints milk and water or milk and white stock, 
3 or 4 tablespoonfuls tomato ketchup, seasoning. 

Melt the butter, add the flour, and mix them until well blended. 8tir in the 
milk and water or stock and stir until the soup boils and thickens. Let it boil 
gently for a few minutes, then add tomato ketchup and seasoning to taste. If liked, 
a few drops of cochineal may be added to improve the colour of the soup. If too 
thick, thin the soup down with a little more liquid. This makes an excellent 
emergency soup. 

Vegetarian Tomato Soup. 

Take 2 lb. tomatoes, 2 pints water, 1 oz. butter, a few celery seeds or a small 
piece of celery, 1 carrot, 2 onions, cornflour, salt and pepper, sugar, 1 clove garlic. 

Prepare the carrot and onion and cut them in slices. Melt the butter and cook 
the vegetables in it for a few minutes without letting them brown, then ^rnw the 
pan aside and add the tomatoes cut in slices, the water, garlic, and celery. If using 
celery seeds tie them in muslin. Cook the vegetables until tender, then remove the 
garlic and celery seeds, and rub the soup through a sieve. Return it to the pan, 
season with salt and pepper, and a little sugar if liked, and thicken it with a 
spoonful of cornflour mixed to a smooth paste with cold water. Boil the soup for 
a few minutes and serve it with croutons. 
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Mulligatawny Soup. 

Take lb. scrag of mutton, 3 pints cold water, about li oz. dripping, 2 carrots, 
2 onions, 2 small apples, a few mixed herbs, a small piece lemon, 3 dessertspoontuls 
flour, 2 teaspoonfuls curry powder, 2 or 3 dessertspoonfuls rice, seasoning. 

Bcrape, W'ash, and slice the carrots. Peel and slice the onions. Peel and quarter 
the apples and remove the core. Melt the dripping in a 8aiicey)an, add the carrot, 
onion, and apple, and fry until lightly browned. 8tir in the flour and curry 

powder and fry again for a few minutes, then draw aside, (hit the mutton into 

small joints and add to the vegetal)les, with the water, herbs—tied in muslin—and 
seasoning to taste. Bring all slowly to the boil, remove the scum, and simmer for 
about two and a half hours. Take out the meat and herl)s and rub the soup through 
a sieve. Hkim off any fat from the top, then reheat the soup. Squeeze in a little 
lemon juice and serv(‘. Have ready the boiled rice and serve separately. If necessary, 
add a few drops of browning to the soup just before serving. 

To preyiare the rice, wash it well. Put it into a saucepan of boiling water, with 
a little salt added, and boil until tender—it will take al>out fifteen minutes. When 

cooked, strain it through .a colander, j>our cold water through it to .separate the 

grains, then place on a dish in a warm oven to dry, and reheat. 

Hasty Soup. 

'r.ake 1 small vegetable marrow, a dirst of nutimg, a pint of milk, 1 quart water, 
1 07 .. butter, salt and pejqier to taste, 1 tablesjioonful flour. 

IN'el and cut uj) the marrow, put it in a j>an with the butter, water, nutmeg, and 
one teaspoonful of salt, and some I»cpper. ('over the imii and simmer for about an 
hour. Then nib the marroAV through a sieve. Return to the jian, add the milk and 
the flour, smoothly mixed, and boil up. A little cream is a great improvement. 

American Soup. 

'I'akc' 1 1b. neck mutton, lb. jaais (fresh, dried, or syilit), | II). tomatoes (fresh 
or tinned), 1 onion, 1 carrot, 1 turnip, saltspoonful of sugar, a little celery, jiepper, 
salt, 21 (juarts water. 

Soak the ])eas and ymt them in a pan with the mutton and water. Boil uj), then 
add onion, (‘arrot, turnip, and c(‘lery, cut into small ]»ieces, and the sugar. Boil 
slowly for two hours, then add the tomatoes, also cut u|) small, and boil for half an 
hour longer. Take out the meat and juit the soup through a fine sieve. Beturii 
it to tlu' saucejian, add the jxqiyier and salt, and servt* witli small squares of fried 
or toasted liread. 

Cream of Carrot Soup. 

Take 2 cupfuls cooked carrots, 2 tablespoonfuls luitter, ^ cujiful fine brmidcrumbs, 
1 ciqjful eva])orated milk, 1 (juart stock, 1 medium onion,, pejijier, 1 teasyioonful salt, 
sugar to taste, 

('ook the onion in butter for fivi* minutes, without letting it brown. Add 
crumbs, stock, salt, pepper, and sugar, and simmer for twenty minutes. Then stir in 
the carrots and evaponifed milk. Kelieat and serve at onci*. 

PUDDINGS, PANCAKES, AND FRITTERS. 

A liatter, as the word implie.s, has to be well beaten, since the beating introduces 
air, which expands when heated, and so makes the mixture rise. All batters should 
be allowed to stand for at least one hour before they are cooked. The egg is a very 
imyiortant ingredient in a batter pudding. Do not economise too much in the 
quantity of eggs. It is better to use half milk and half water than too little egg. 
If it is necessary to use less egg, then make the batter slightly thicker. There is 
no need to whisk the egg before adding it to the flour, as it gets well beaten after*' 
wards. The mixing of a batter is also important. An even consistency—similar to 
that of a thick sauce—should be maintained during the whole process of mixing. 

B«tfer Pudding i Baked). 

Take 1 egg, ] lb. flour, pinch of salt, I pint milk, dripping, 

Sieve the flour and salt, put them into a basin, and make a well in tlie centre. 
Break the egg into a cup, yrour it into the well, and mix with a small quantity of flour 
until a smooth paste is formed. Then take half the milk, and add it gradually, 
mixing in the flour by degrees. When it is all mixed and free from lumps, before 
adding the; other half of the milk, beat the batter for a few minutes. Then stir in 
the remainder of the milk and leave the batter to stand for about an hour or longer. 
Melt about 1 oz. of dripping in a small baking tin or pie dish, and, when hot, pour 
in the batter. Put into a fairly hot oven to bake. It will take about forty-five 
minutes. Berve at once. 
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Baffer Pudding (Steamed). 

Take 4 oz. flour, ^ pint milk, 1 oz. castor sugar, eggs, x>iach salt. 

Sieve the flour and salt into a basin, make a hole in the centre, break in the 
eggs and beat till smooth, adding the sugar, then the milk, by degrees. Beat well 
while doing so, and let the mixture stand for half an liour. It must be perfectly 
smooth and free from lumps. Put mixture into a greased mould, cover with a weli- 
scalded and floured cloth. Hteani for one and a lialf hours. Turn out and serve 
with golden syruj). 


Balter Cakes. 

Take i lb. flour, j)inch of salt, 1 teasi)Oonful of cream of tartar, ■[ level dessert¬ 
spoonful of carbonate of soda, li dessertspoonfuls castor sugar, .l>j[ gills of milk, 
2 eggs, lard, jam. 

Sieve together the flour, salt, soda, and cream of tartar, and add the sugar. 
Whisk uj> the eggs, ])Our them into the centre, and mix to a smooth, thick batter, 
adding the milk gradually. Beat well for a few minutes, then let stand for one 
hour or longer. Melt some laid in a frying pan and, whtui hot, jiut the batter into 
it, allowing a small tablesiioonful for each cake. About four of these can be fried 
at a time. Pry until a golden brown, keeping them well basted with fat, and then 
tuim over. When both sides are brown, lift out and drain on j)uper. 8})read with 
hot Jam, sandwich two together, and dredge with castor sugar. 8erve iiuuiediately 
for afternoon tea. 

Nut Fruit Batter. 

Take 4 oz. of seedless raisins, 1 oz. almonds, 2 eggs, I lb. flour, 1 pint milk, 
I)mch of salt, 

Sieve the flour and salt into a basin. Make a well in the centre and jxnir in 
the eggs. Mix these with some of the flour, then take half the milk and add 
gradually. Mix to a smooth batter. Beat well, then stir in the remainder of the 
milk and leave the batter to stand as long as possible before cooking. When ready 
to bake, stir in the raisins and the blanched and cut up almonds. Turn into a 
greased fireproof dish and bake for about one hour. 8erve with castor sugar. 

Batter Souffle Pancakes. 

Take i lb. of flour, lA gills milk, 1 egg, 1 extra egg white, castor sugar, pinch 
of salt, lard, cream, raspberry jam. 

Sift the flour and salt into a basin. Sejmrate the egg and i)Our the yolk into 
the centre of the flour, then take 1 gill of milk and add this gradually until all is 
mixed to a smooth batter. Beat it well, then stir in the remainder of the milk 
and let the batter stand before using. When ready to fry the pancakes, whisk the 
two egg-whites to a stiff froth and fold them lightly into the batter. Melt a good- 
sized j)iece of lard in a frying i)an, and when a faint blue smoke rises from it x>our 
in suificient batter to coat the bottom of the pan (owing to the texture of the 
mixture, these will be somewhat thicker than the ordinary pancake). Pry each 
]>ancake gently, till golden brown, turn on to the other side and brown it, using a 
knife with a rounded blade. Turn each i)aiicake out when cooked and .spread it with 
filling, then fold it lightly in half, dredge with castor sugar, and serve as quickly 
as i)ossible. 

To j)re|)are the Ailing, whisk the cream until it liangs from the whisk, then stir 
in an eq^al amount of raspberry jam. 

Banana Fritters. 

Take 3 or 4 bananas, juice of I lemon, castor sugar, deep frying fat. 

For the frying batter: Take 2 oz. flour, I gill of water, ^ table8x>oonful salad 
oil, 1 egg-white. 

Out the bananas in half, lengthways, and sprinkle them with lemon juice. Make 
a smooth batter with the flour, oil, and water, and let it stand for an hour, if possible. 
Add the stifily-beaten egg-white just before frying. Coat each slice of banana by 
dipping it in the batter. Put it carefully into smoking hot fat and fry*a golden 
brown, turning it over when l)rown on one side. After frying the fritters for about 
three minutes, drain them on paper. Sf>rinkle with castor sugar and serve very hot. 

For apple fritters, core and peel the apples and cut them in rings. 

For orange fritterB, remove all the white pith .and separate the orange into 
sections. 
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RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 


TABLB SHOWmO THB AVERAGE RAINFALL FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DiSTJUOTB, 
TOGETHER WITH TOTAL RAINFALL IIURING 1939 AND 1938, »OB COMPARISON. 
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Atherton . . 

4-15 

38 

3-87 

0-79 i 

Gatton College 

1-89 

40 


1-41 

Cairns 

I 1-10 

.57 

10-09 
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Gayndah . . 

1-47 

08 
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2-92 

Cardwell . . 

8-62 

67 
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Gyinpie 

3-42 

60 
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Cooktown 


63 
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Kilkivan . . 
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60 
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0-77 
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53 
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3-85 

68 
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47 
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43 
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58 
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30 
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1 Emu Vale 
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43 
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0-81 
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08 
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2-87 

0*24 

Biggenden .• ; 

215 i 

40 

3-31 

i 2-15 ; 

j Toowoomba 

2-60 

07 

3-50 

1*41 

Bundaberg .. ! 

3-26 1 

50 


' 3-00 i 

! Warwick . . 

1-04 

74 

3-00 

1*10 

Brisbane . . . . ; 

3-75 

87 

4-47 

1-01 ; 






Caboolture . . i 

4 45 

52 

5-91 

1-00 

i Afaranoo. 





Childers . . .. i 

2-85 

44 

1 3-99 j 

4*10 = 

1 





Crohamhurst .. i 

6*59 

40 

1 9-20 1 

0-98 1 

! Bungeworgoral 

1-09 

25 


0*50 

Esk . . .. 

2-07 

52 

3-59 

1*19 j 

1 Roma 

1-27 

65 

2*io 



A. S. KICHARDS, Divisional Meteorologist. 


CLIMATOLOGICAL TABLE—APRIL, 1939. 

Compiled from Telboraphio reports. 


Districts and Stations. 


Coastal. 
Cooktown 
Herberton 
Rockhampton . . 
Brisbane 

Darling Downs. 
Dalby . . 
Stanthorpe 

Toowoomba 


a 

S 

a 


Shade Temperature. 


Rainfall. 

Atmospheric 
Pressure, 
at 9 a.m. 

Means. 

Max. ; Min. 

Max. 

Extremes. 

Date. Min. 

Date. 

Total. 

Wet 

Days. 

In. 

29-87 

-. - 

Deg. 

85 

Deg. 

71 

Deg. 

96 

. 

3 i 

Beg. 

05 

29 

I Points. 

! 1,507 

21 


74 

63 

81 

3, 18 : 

49 

*20 

' 278 

22 

30-02 

82 

65 

87 

0 

55 

27 

177 

14 

30-11 

70 

62 

81 

30 

55 

27 

447 

18 

30-11 

76 

55 

1 86 

1 

39 

27 

303 

i 7 


69 

50 

i 

2, 15 

33 

26, 27, 

1 287 

14 


70 

65 

i 70 

1 

, 

3 1 

40 

28 

1 27 

350 

19 


Mid-Interior. 

Georg^etown 

Longreach 

Mitchell 


29-90 89 

29- 99 85 

30- *8 77 


67 

62 

66 


95 

95 

87 


7, 14 : r>8 

2 1 48 

2, 4 ! 38 


20 348 
28 197 
28 ; 226 


3 

9 

6 


Western. 
Burketown 
Boulla .. 

Thargomlndab 


29*91 

30*00 

30*04 


90 

89 

80 


70 

64 

60 


95 i 3 

1 

57 

1 20,21 ' 

51 i 

3 

97 |5, 6, 7, 
j 8 

50 

20, 30 i 

58 ; 

3 

91 I 7, 9 

! 46 

1 27 * 

316 

5 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 

Times Computed by A. C. EGLINTON. 


TIMES OF SUNRISE, SUNSET, 
AND MOONRISE. 



June. 


1939. 


Rises. 

Sets. 

1 

6-36 

5 3 

2 

6 36 

5*3 

3 

6-37 

63 

4 

6-37 

5*3 

5 

6-38 

5*3 

6 

6-38 

5-3 

7 

6 39 

5 3 

6 

6-39 

5*3 

9 

6-40 

5*2 

10 

6-40 

5*2 

11 

6*40 

62 

12 

6-43 

6 2 

13 

6*41 

5-2 

14 

6 41 

6*2 

15 

6‘42 

5*2 

16 

6*42 

5*2 

17 

642 

5*3 

18 

6*42 

1 5*8 

19 

6-43 

5*3 

20 

6-43 

6*3 

21 

6-43 

' 63 

22 

6-43 

1 5*3 

28 

6-44 

j 5'4 

24 

6-44 

1 5*4 

25 

6*44 

5*4 

26 1 

j 

6*44 1 

5*5 

27 

6 44 

5 6 

28 

6-45 

5'5 

29 

6*46 

60 

80 

6*45 1 

5*6 

81 




AT WARWICK. 


July, 
t 1939. 

I 


Rises. 

1 

Sets. 

6-46 

6-6 

6-46 

6*7 

6-46 

6-7 

' 6*46 

6-8 

1 6-4.5 

5‘8 

6-45 

6-9 

1 6'4.') 

6*9 

6-45 

5-9 

' 6-44 

6-10 

! 6-44 

6*10 

6-44 

5-n 

1 6-43 

6-11 

! 6-43 

6T2 

1 6*43 

5-12 

6-42 

6-13 

1 6-42 

5-13 

1 6-42 

5-13 

1 6*41 

6-U 

i 6-41 

5-14 

' 0-41 

6-15; 

1 6*40 

5-16 

1 6-40 

6-16 

1 6-40 

516 

1 6-39 

5J6 

1 

j 6-39 

1 

5-J7 1 

6-38 

6-17 1 

6-38 

6-18 [ 

6-37 

6-18 I 

6-37 

6-19 1 

6*36 

6-19 j 

6-36 

6.20 


MCX)NRISE. 


June. 

July, 

1939. 

1939. 

Rises. 

Rises. 

p.m. 

P.m. 

4*28 

4*53 

5*16 

5*48 

6*8 

6-39 

70 

7*32 

7*55 

8-21 

8-48 

9*14 

9 39 

10*4 

10*32 

10*56 

11*20 

11*47 

a.m. 

a.m. 

12*15 

12*42 

3 6 

1*86 

1-57 

2*36 

2*46 

3*34 

3-52 

4*37 

4*63 

5*34 

6*51 

6*29 

6 62 

7-20 

7 52 

8-7 

8-42 

8-52 

9*81 

9*35 

10*14 

10*16 

10 55 

10-57 

11*36 

11-40 

p.in. 1 

p.m. 

12 16 

12-24 

12*57 

1-11 

1*39 

2-0 

2*24 

2-62 

3*12 

:i-4i 

4*3 

4-34 


5-26 


Pliatet of fho Moon, Oceultationt, fire. 

2nd June O Full Moon 1 n p.m. 

lOfch „ (C Laot Quarter 2 7 p.m. 

17th „ # New Moon 11 37 pan. 

24th „ ^ First Quarter 2 35 p.m. 

Apogee, 8th June, at 9.0 a.m. 
Perigee, 20th June, at 6.0 a.m. 

On the 16th there will be a near approach 
of Venus and the Moon at 7 a.m. In New 
Zealand this will be an occultatlon, a rare 
occurrence. No other planet in this year will 
be passed over by the Moon. 

Mercury rises at (> a.m., 36 minutes before 
the Sun. and sets nt 4.33 p.m., 30 minutes 
before the Sun, on the 1st: on the 1.5th it 
riae.s at 7.26 a.m., 44 minutes after the Sun, 
and set.*! at 5.38 p.m., 36 minutes after it. 

Venus rises at 4.36 a.m., 2 hours before the 
Sun, ^ind sets at 3.33 p.m., I hour 30 mlniiteH 
before it, on the Ist ; on the 1.5lh it rises at 
4.58 a.m , 1 hour 44 minutes before the Sun, 
and sets at 3.38 p.m., 1 hour 24 minutes before 
it 

Mars rises at 8.49 p.m. on the Is.t, and set? 
at 10 24 am. on the 2nd; on the inth It rises 
at 8.5 p m , and sets at 9 4 1 a.m. on the 16ih 
Jupiter rises at 1.31 am. and sets at 1.34 
p.m. on the l.sl . on the 15ih it rises at 12 4.5 
a.m. and sets at 12.45 p.m. 

Saturn riHe,s at 3.19 a.in. and sets nt 2 44 
p.m. on the Ist ; on the 1.5th it rises at 2 .30 
a.m. and sets at 1.52 p.m. 

At our Winter Solstice, on the 22nd, the Sun 
w'ill reach Its furthest dtviniatlon north, and 
for a short space will seem to halt in its 
course before we begin to notice its southward 
movement along the horizon. This seems to 
onr eyes the simple truth, though we know 
that it is our planet Earth which has reached 
a turning point in Its orbit; also that It is 
the fact of its yearly revolution around the 
Sun and, wonderful provision, of a tilt in 
its axis of rotation whieh accounts for all 
the phenomena of Nature from Solstice to 
Solstice. 

In the Northern Hemisphere the Earth 1» 
In Perihelion, nearest the Sun. in its Winter. 
Here it is in Aphelion, furthest from the Sun, 
on the 5th of next month. 

Mercury, in Cancer, has travelled through 
nearly four ronstellations .since the middle of 
May. It will be an evening star and attain 
its, greatest distance east of the Sun on the 
13th of July. 

Ist July O Full Moon 4 16 p.m. 

9th „ <r Last Quarter 7 49 p.m. 

17th „ 0 New Moon 7 3 a.m. 

23rd „ > First Quarter 9 34 p.m. 

Perigee, 18th July, at 0.0 a.m. 

Apogee, 6th July, at midnight. 


For places west of Warwick and nearly In the same latitude, 28 degrees 12 minutes 8. 
add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, add 4 minutes to the 
times given above for Warwick; at Oopndlwindi, add 8 minutes; at St. George, 14 minutes; 
at CunnamuHa, 25 minutes; at Thargoiftindab, 83 minutes; and at Oontoo, 48 minutes. 

The moonlight nights for each month nan best be ascertained by noticing tbe dates when 
the moon will be in the first quarter and when full. In the latter case the moon will rise 
somewhat about the time the sun seta, end the moonlight then extends sll through Abe night: 
when at the first quarter the moon rises somewhat about six hours before the sun sets, snd 
it is moonlight only till about midnight. After full moon ft will be later each evening before 
It rises, and when in the last quarter it will not generally rise till after midnight. 

It must be remembered that the times referred to are only roughly approximate, as the 
relative positions of the sun and moon vary considerably. 

fAll the particulars on this page were computed for this JoumaU and should not bs 
reproduced without acknowledgment.] 
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